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Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893. — The  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  goods  was 
codified  by  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893  {bQ  &  57  Vict.  c.  71),  which 
extends  to  Scotland.  The  references  in  this  article  are  to  sections  of  that 
Act.  In  the  appKcation  of  the  Act  to  Scotland  the  term  "  action  "  includes 
condescendence  and  claim  and  compensation  ;  "  bailee  "  includes  custodier ; 
"defendant"  includes  defender,  respondent,  and  claimant  in  multiple- 
poinding ;  "  goods  "  includes  all  corporeal  movables  except  money ;  "  lien  " 
includes  right  of  retention ;  "  plaintiff "  includes  pursuer,  complainer,  claim- 
ant in  a  multiplepoinding,  and  defendant  or  defender  counterclaiming ; 
and  a  breach  of  warranty  is  deemed  to  be  a  failure  to  perform  a  material 
part  of  the  contract  (sec.  62  (1)). 

Sale  and  Agreement  to  Sell. — A  contract  of  sale  of  goods  is  a  contract 
whereby  the  seller  transfers  or  agrees  to  transfer  the  property  in  goods  to 
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the  buyer  for  a  money  consideration  called  the  price,  and  there  may  be  a 
contract  of  sale  between  one  part  owner  and  another  (sec.  1  (1)).  Where 
under  a  contract  of  sale  the  property  in  the  goods  is  transferred  from  the 
seller  to  the  buyer  the  contract  is  called  a  sale ;  but  where  the  transfer  of 
the  property  in  the  goods  is  to  take  place  at  a  future  time,  or  subject  to 
some  condition  thereafter  to  be  fulfilled,  the  contract  is  called  an  agree- 
ment to  sell,  and  becomes  a  sale  when  the  time  elapses  or  the  conditions 
are  fulfilled  subject  to  which  the  property  in  the  goods  is  to  be  transferred 
(sec.  1  (3)  and  (4)).  A  contract  of  sale  may  be  absolute  or  conditional 
(sec.  1  (2)).  The  term  "goods"  includes  emblements,  industrial  growing 
crops,  and  things  attached  to  or  forming  part  of  the  land  which  are  agreed 
to  be  severed  before  sale  or  under  the  contract  of  sale,  and  all  chattels 
personal  other  than  things  in  action  and  money  (sec.  62  (1)).  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  relating  to  contracts  of  sale  do  not  apply  to  any  trans- 
action in  the  form  of  a  contract  of  sale  which  is  intended  to  operate  by  way 
of  mortgage,  pledge,  charge,  or  other  security  (sec.  61  (4)). 

Capaxiity  of  Parties. — Capacity  to  buy  and  sell  is  regulated  by  the 
general  law  concerning  capacity  to  contract,  and  to  transfer  and  acquire 
property;  provided  that  where  necessaries  are  sold  and  delivered  to  an 
infant,  or  minor,  or  to  a  person  who  by  reason  of  mental  incapacity  or 
drunkenness  is  incompetent  to  contract,  he  must  pay  a  reasonable  price 
therefor,  the  term  necessaries  meaning  goods  suitable  to  the  condition  in 
life  of  such  infant  or  minor  or  other  person,  and  to  his  actual  require- 
ments at  the  time  of  the  sale  and  delivery  (sec.  2).  A  contract  by  an 
infant  or  minor  for  the  purchase  of  goods  other  than  necessaries  is,  under 
the  Infants  Belief  Act  1874,  absolutely  void,  and  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
goods  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  infant.  A  contract  by  a  person  of 
unsound  mind  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  goods  other  than  necessaries  is 
valid  and  binding  on  him  if  the  other  contracting  party  was  not  aware  of 
his  mental  incapacity,  or  if  the  contract  was  made  during  a  lucid  interval ; 
but  it  is  voidable  by  the  person  of  unsound  mind  if  the  other  contracting 
party  was  aware  of  his  incapacity. 

Formalities  of  the  Contract. — A  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  the 
value  of  ten  pounds  or  upwards  is  not  enforceable  by  action  unless  the 
buyer  accepts  part  of  the  goods  sold,  and  actually  receives  the  same,  or 
gives  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  contract,  or  in  part  payment,  or 
unless  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  contract  is  made  and 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged,  or  his  agent  in  that  behalf ;  and  these 
provisions  apply  to  every  such  contract,  notwithstanding  that  the  goods 
may  be  intended  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  time,  or  may  not  at  the  time 
of  the  contract  be  actually  made,  procured,  or  provided,  or  fit  or  ready  for 
delivery,  or  some  act  may  be  requisite  for  the  making  or  completing 
thereof,  or  rendering  the  same  fit  for  delivery  (sec.  4  (1)  and  (2)) ;  but  the 
provisions  of  the  section  do  not  apply  to  Scotland  (sec.  4  (4)).  A  note  or 
memorandum,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  section,  must 
contain  (1)  the  names  of  the  parties,  or  descriptions  from  which  they  may 
be  identified ;  (2)  the  particulars  of  the  goods  sold  and  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  including  the  price,  if  the  price  has  been  fixed ;  must  be  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged,  or  his  duly  authorised  agent ;  and  must  be  made 
before  the  commencement  of  the  action  on  the  contract,  though  not 
necessarily  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  made.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  signed  by  both  parties,  or  that  the  signature  should  be  in 
any  particular  part  of  the  document,  so  long  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  document.     A  signature  by  initials,  or  by 
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means  of  an  india-rubber  stamp,  is  sufficient,  and  if  the  seller  has  made 
out  an  invoice  with  his  name  printed  at  the  head  of  it,  the  printed  name  is 
a  sufficient  signature  to  satisfy  the  statute.  The  note  or  memorandum  need 
not  consist  of  one  document  only,  nor,  where  there  are  more  than  one 
document  from  which  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  to  be  ascertained,  is  it 
necessary  that  they  should  all  be  signed.  If  the  parties,  and  all  the  material 
terms  of  the  contract,  appear  from  several  distinct  documents,  one  of  which 
is  signed  by  the  seller  or  his  duly  authorised  agent,  that  is  sufficient, 
provided  the  documents  contain  references  to  one  another  so  as  to  show  that 
they  all  relate  to  the  same  transaction.  Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to 
identify  a  document  which  is  referred  to  in  another  document,  but  not  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  two  or  more  documents  which  do  not  refer  to  one 
another.  A  letter  and  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed  are,  however, 
looked  upon  as  one  document  for  the  purposes  of  the  section. 

There  is  an  acceptance  of  goods  within  the  meaning  of  the  section  when 
the  buyer  does  any  act  in  relation  to  the  goods  which  recognises  a  pre- 
existing contract  of  sale,  whether  there  be  an  acceptance  in  performance  of 
the  contract  or  not  (sec.  4  (3)).  Thus,  where  the  goods  were  delivered  to 
the  buyer,  and  he  took  samples  of  them,  and  after  examining  the  samples 
said  that  the  goods  were  not  according  to  the  contract,  and  that  he  would 
not  have  them,  it  was  held  that  the  taking  and  examining  the  samples  were 
acts  in  relation  to  the  goods  which  recognised  a  pre-existing  contract  of 
sale,  which  precluded  him  from  setting  up  the  absence  of  a  note  or  memor- 
andum in  writing.  So  if  the  buyer,  after  receiving  the  goods,  tries  to 
resell  them,  that  may  be  sufficient  evidence  of  an  acceptance  for  the  purposes 
of  the  section,  though  he  does  not  inspect  the  goods  or  take  any  sample 
from  them.  But  where  a  purchaser  of  goods  went  to  the  railway  station 
to  which  they  were  consigned  and  rejected  them  as  not  being  according  to 
representation  after  merely  looking  at  them,  it  was  held  that  there  had 
not  been  such  a  dealing  with  the  goods  as  to  amount  to  an  acceptance 
within  the  meaning  of  the  section,  and  that  the  buyer  was  not  precluded 
from  setting  up  the  want  of  writing  as  a  defence  to  an  action  on  the 
contract. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  section  and  to  the  general  rule  of  law 
that  the  contracts  of  a  corporation  must  be  under  its  common  seal,  a 
contract  of  sale  of  goods  may  be  made  by  writing  (either  with  or  without 
seal),  or  by  word  of  mouth,  or  partly  in  writing  and  partly  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  may  be  implied  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties  (sec.  3).  The 
rule  that  the  contracts  of  a  corporation  must  be  under  seal  does  not  apply 
to  trading  corporations  or  joint  stock  companies,  nor  in  any  case  where  the 
contracts  are  of  such  frequency  or  of  such  trivial  importance  that  the 
affixing  of  the  seal  would  be  extremely  inconvenient. 

Subject- Matter  of  the  Contract. — The  goods  which  form  the  subject  of  a 
contract  of  sale  may  be  either  existing  goods,  owned  or  possessed  by  the 
seller,  or  "  future  goods  "  to  be  manufactured  or  acquired  by  the  seller  after 
the  making  of  the  contract  or  sale ;  and  there  may  be  a  contract  for  the 
sale  of  goods  the  acquisition  of  which  by  the  seller  depends  upon  a  con- 
tingency which  may  or  may  not  happen  (sec.  5  (1)  and  (2)).  Where  by  the 
contract  of  sale  the  seller  purports  to  efifect  a  present  sale  of  future  goods, 
the  contract  operates  as  an  agreement  to  sell  the  goods  (sec.  5  (3)). 

Where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  specific  goods,  and  the  goods 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  seller  have  perished  at  the  time  when  the 
contract  is  made,  the  contract  is  void  (sec.  6) ;  and  where  there  is  an  agree- 
ment to  sell  specific  goods,  and  subsequently  the  goods,  without  any  fault 
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on  the  part  of  the  seller  or  buyer,  perish  before  the  risk  passes  to  the 
buyer,  the  agreement  is  thereby  avoided  (sec.  7).  The  expression  "  specific 
goods  "  means  goods  identified  and  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  contract  of 
sale  is  made  (sec.  62  (1)). 

The  Price. — The  price  in  a  contract  of  sale  may  be  fixed  by  the  contract, 
or  may  be  left  to  be  fixed  in  manner  thereby  agreed,  or  may  be  determined 
by  the  course  of  dealing  between  the  parties  (sec.  8  (1)).  Where  not  so 
fixed  or  determined  the  buyer  must  pay  a  reasonable  price — what  is  a 
reasonable  price  being  a  question  of  fact  dependent  on  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case  (sec.  8  (2)).  Where  there  is  an  agreement  to  sell  goods 
on  the  terms  that  the  price  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  valuation  of  a  third  party, 
and  such  third  party  cannot  or  does  not  make  such  valuation,  the  agree- 
ment is  avoided ;  provided  that  if  the  goods  or  any  part  thereof  have  been 
delivered  to  and  appropriated  by  the  buyer  he  must  pay  a  reasonable  price 
therefor ;  and  if  the  third  party  is  prevented  from  making  the  valuation  by 
the  fault  of  the  seller  or  buyer,  the  party  not  in  fault  may  maintain  an 
action  for  damages  against  the  party  in  fault  (sec.  9). 

Stipulations  as  to  Time. — Unless  a  different  intention  appears  from  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  stipulations  as  to  the  time  of  payment  are  not  deemed 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  of  sale.  Whether  any  other  stipulation 
as  to  time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  or  not  depends  on  the  terms  of 
the  contract  (sec.  10  (1)).  As  a  general  rule  stipulations  as  to  the  time  of 
delivery  are  deemed  essential.  In  a  contract  of  sale  "  month  "  means  prima 
facie  calendar  month  (sec.  10  (2)). 

Conditions  and  Warranties. — In  England  or  Ireland,  where  a  contract 
of  sale  is  subject  to  any  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  seller,  the  buyer 
may  waive  the  condition,  or  may  elect  to  treat  the  breach  of  such  condition 
as  a  breach  of  warranty,  and  not  as  a  ground  for  treating  the  contract  as 
repudiated ;  and  where  a  contract  of  sale  is  not  severable,  and  the  buyer 
has  accepted  the  goods,  or  part  thereof,  or  where  the  contract  is  for  specific 
goods,  the  property  in  which  has  passed  to  the  buyer,  the  breach  of  any 
condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  seller  can  only  be  treated  as  a  breach  of 
warranty,  and  not  as  a  ground  for  rejecting  the  goods  and  treating  the 
contract  as  repudiated,  unless  there  be  a  term  of  the  contract,  express  or 
implied,  to  that  effect  (sec.  11  (1),  (a)  and  (c)).  Whether  a  stipulation  in 
a  contract  of  sale  is  a  condition,  the  breach  of  which  may  give  rise  to  a 
right  to  treat  the  contract  as  repudiated,  or  a  warranty,  the  breach  of  which 
may  give  rise  to  a  claim  for  damages  but  not  to  a  right  to  reject  the  goods 
and  treat  the  contract  as  repudiated,  depends  in  each  case  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  contract;  a  stipulation  may  be  a  condition,  though  called  a 
warranty  in  the  contract  (sec.  11  (1),  (b)). 

In  Scotland,  failure  by  the  seller  to  perform  any  material  part  of  a 
contract  of  sale  is  a  breach  of  contract,  which  entitles  the  buyer  either 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  delivery  to  reject  the  goods  and  treat  the 
contract  as  repudiated,  or  to  retain  the  goods  and  treat  the  failure  to 
perform  such  material  part  as  a  breach  which  may  give  rise  to  a  claim  for 
compensation  or  damages  (sec.  11  (2)). 

"  Warranty  "  as  regards  England  and  Ireland  means  an  agreement  with 
reference  to  goods  which  are  the  subject  of  a  contract  of  sale,  but  collateral 
to  the  main  purpose  of  such  contract,  the  breach  of  which  gives  rise  to  a 
claim  for  damages,  but  not  to  a  right  to  reject  the  goods  and  treat  the 
contract  as  repudiated ;  as  regards  Scotland  a  breach  of  warranty  is  deemed 
to  be  a  failure  to  perform  a  material  part  of  the  contract  (sec.  62  (1)). 

Implied   Undertaking  as  to  T'itle. — In  a  contract  of  sale,  unless  the 
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circumstances  of  the  contract  are  such  as  to  show  a  different  intention, 
there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  an  implied  condition  that  in  the  case  of  a 
sale  he  has  a  right  to  sell  the  goods,  and  that  in  the  case  of  an  agreement 
to  sell  he  will  have  a  right  to  sell  the  goods  at  the  time  when  the  property 
is  to  pass ;  an  implied  warranty  that  the  buyer  shall  have  and  enjoy  quiet 
possession  of  the  goods ;  and  an  implied  warranty  that  the  goods  shall  be 
free  from  any  charge  or  incumbrance  in  favour  of  any  third  party,  not 
declared  or  known  to  the  buyer  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  made 
(sec.  12). 

Implied  Conditions  and  Warranties  as  to  Quality  and  Fitness. — Where 
there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  by  description,  there  is  an  implied 
condition  that  the  goods  shall  correspond  with  the  description ;  and  if  the 
sale  is  by  sample,  as  well  as  by  description,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  bulk 
of  the  goods  corresponds  with  the  sample  if  the  goods  do  not  also  correspond 
with  the  description  (sec.  13).  In  the  case  of  a  sale  by  sample,  there  are 
implied  conditions  that  the  bulk  shall  correspond  with  the  sample  in 
quality ;  that  the  buyer  shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  bulk  with  the  sample ;  and  that  the  goods  shall  be  free  from  any  defect, 
rendering  them  unmerchantable,  which  would  not  be  apparent  on  reason- 
able examination  of  the  sample  (sec.  15  (2)).  A  contract  of  sale  is  a 
contract  of  sale  by  sample  where  there  is  a  term  in  the  contract,  express  or 
implied,  to  that  effect  (sec.  15  (1)).  It  does  not  follow,  merely  because  a 
sample  is  shown,  that  the  sale  is  a  sale  by  sample.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
sale  should  be  intended  by  the  parties  to  be  conditional  upon  the  bulk 
corresponding  with  the  sample  in  quality.  If  the  contract  is  in  writing, 
and  describes  the  goods  as  being  of  a  particular  quality,  without  reference 
to  the  sample,  it  is  a  sale  by  description,  and  not  by  sample,  because  a 
written  agreement  cannot  be  varied  or  added  to  by  parol  evidence. 

Where  the  buyer,  expressly  or  by  implication,  makes  known  to  the 
seller  the  particular  purpose  for  which  the  goods  are  required,  so  as  to 
show  that  the  buyer  relies  on  the  seller's  skill  or  judgment,  and  the  goods 
are  of  a  description  which  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  seller's  business  to 
supply  (whether  he  be  the  manufacturer  or  not),  there  is  an  implied 
condition  that  the  goods  shall  be  reasonably  fit  for  such  purpose,  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  specified  article  under  its 
patent  or  other  trade  name,  there  is  no  implied  condition  as  to  its  fitness 
for  any  particular  purpose  (sec.  14  (1)).  It  is  open  to  the  buyer  to  prove 
by  parol  evidence  that  he  made  known  to  the  seller  the  particular  purpose 
for  which  he  required  the  goods,  and  relied  on  his  skill  and  judgment,  so 
as  to  imply  a  condition  that  the  goods  are  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose, 
although  the  contract  of  sale  is  in  writing,  and  makes  no  reference  to  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  A  sale  of  goods  by  a 
particular  denomination  known  in  the  trade  is  not  necessarily  a  sale  of  a 
specified  article  under  its  trade  name  within  the  meaning  of  the  section,  so 
as  to  exclude  a  condition  of  fitness  for  a  particular  purpose. 

Where  goods  are  bought  by  description  from  a  seller  who  deals  in  goods 
of  that  description  (whether  he  be  the  manufacturer  or  not),  there  is  an 
implied  condition  that  the  goods  shall  be  of  merchantable  quality ;  provided 
that  if  the  buyer  has  examined  the  goods,  there  is  no  implied  condition  as 
regards  defects  which  such  examination  ought  to  have  revealed  (sec.  14  (2)). 
The  implied  condition  of  merchantableness  is  not  necessarily  excluded 
because  the  sale  is  by  sample,  as  well  as  by  description,  if  the  defects  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  not  be  discovered  by  a  reasonable  examina- 
tion of  the  sample. 
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Subject  to  the  above-mentioned  provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act, 
and  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute  in  that  behalf,  there  is  no  implied 
warranty  or  condition  as  to  the  quality  or  fitness  for  any  particular  purpose 
of  goods  supplied  under  a  contract  of  sale  (sec.  14),  except  where  an  implied 
warranty  or  condition  as  to  quality  or  fitness  for  a  particular  purpose  is 
annexed  by  the  usage  of  trade  (sec.  14  (3)).  It  is  provided  by  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  1887,  sec.  17,  that  on  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
goods  to  which  a  trade -mark,  or  mark,  or  trade  description,  has  been 
applied,  the  seller  shall  be  deemed  to  warrant  that  the  mark  is  a  genuine 
trade-mark  and  not  forged  or  falsely  applied,  or  that  the  trade  description 
is  not  a  false  trade  description  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  unless  the 
contrary  is  expressed  in  writing,  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  vendor,  and 
delivered  to  and  accepted  by  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  It  is 
also  provided  by  the  Chain  Cables  Act  1874,  sec.  4,  that  every  contract  for 
the  sale  of  a  chain  cable  shall,  in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation  to  the 
contrary,  be  deemed  to  imply  a  warranty  that  the  cable  has  been  before 
delivery  tested  and  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Chain 
Cables  and  Anchors  Acts  1864-1874. 

An  express  warranty  or  condition  does  not  negative  a  warranty  or 
condition  implied  by  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act  unless  inconsistent  therewith 
(sec.  14  (4)).  A  representation  may  amount  to  a  warranty  if  that  appears 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  parties ;  but  if  the  contract  is  in  writing, 
evidence  of  a  verbal  warranty  is  not  admissible ;  nor  is  a  warranty  effectual 
if  it  is  given  after  the  making  of  the  contract  of  sale,  unless  it  is  supported 
by  a  new  consideration. 

When  the  Property  Passes. — Where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
unascertained  goods  no  property  in  the  goods  is  transferred  to  the  buyer 
unless  and  until  the  goods  are  ascertained  (sec.  16).  Thus,  if  a  certain 
quantity  of  goods,  forming  part  of  a  larger  quantity,  is  sold,  the  property  in 
the  goods  sold  cannot  pass  to  the  buyer  until  they  are  distinguished  and 
separated  from  the  rest. 

Where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  specific  or  ascertained  goods 
the  property  in  them  is  transferred  to  the  buyer  at  such  time  as  the  parties 
to  the  contract  intend  to  be  transferred ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  intention  of  the  parties,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
(sec.  17).  Unless  a  different  intention  appears,  the  following  are  rules  for 
ascertaining  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  to  the  time  when  the  property 
in  the  goods  is  to  pass  to  the  buyer  (sec.  18). 

(1)  Where  there  is  an  unconditional  contract  for  the  sale  of  specific 
goods,  in  a  deliverable  state,  the  property  in  the  goods  passes  to  the  buyer 
when  the  contract  is  made,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  time  of  pay- 
ment or  the  time  of  delivery,  or  both,  be  postponed.  The  expression 
"  specific  goods "  means  goods  identified  and  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the 
contract  of  sale  is  made ;  and  goods  are  in  a  "  deliverable  state  "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  when  they  are  in  such  a  state  that  the  buyer  would 
under  the  contract  be  bound  to  take  delivery  of  them  (sec.  62). 

(2)  Where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  specific  goods  and  the  seller 
is  bound  to  do  something  to  the  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  into 
a  deliverable  state,  the  property  does  not  pass  until  such  thing  is  done,  and 
the  buyer  has  notice  thereof. 

(3)  Where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  specific  goods  in  a  deliver- 
able state,  but  the  seller  is  bound  to  weigh,  measure,  test,  or  do  some  other 
act  or  thing  with  reference  to  the  goods  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
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price,  the  property  does  not  pass  until  such  act  or  thing  is  done,  and  the 
buyer  has  notice  thereof. 

(4)  When  goods  are  delivered  to  the  buyer  on  approval,  or  "  on  sale  or 
return,"  or  other  similar  terms,  the  property  therein  passes  to  the  buyer 
(a)  when  he  signifies  his  approval  or  acceptance  to  the  seller  or  does  any 
other  act  adopting  the  transaction ;  or  (b)  if  he  does  not  signify  his  approval 
or  acceptance  to  the  seller  but  retains  the  goods  without  giving  notice  of 
rejection,  then,  if  a  time  has  been  fixed  for  the  return  of  the  goods,  on  the 
expiration  of  such  time,  and,  if  no  time  has  been  fixed,  on  the  expiration  of 
a  reasonable  time — what  is  a  reasonable  time  being  a  question  of  fact. 
Where  a  person  who  has  received  goods  on  sale  or  return  does  any  act 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  return  of  the  goods,  such  as  pledging  them, 
or  selling  a  portion  of  them,  that  will  be  deemed  to  be  an  act  adopting  the 
transaction,  so  as  to  transfer  the  property  in  the  goods. 

(5)  Where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  unascertained  or  future 
goods  by  description,  and  goods  of  that  description  and  in  a  deliverable 
state  are  unconditionally  appropriated  to  the  contract,  either  by  the  seller 
with  the  assent  of  the  buyer,  or  by  the  buyer  with  the  assent  of  the  seller, 
the  property  in  the  goods  thereupon  passes  to  the  buyer.  Such  assent  may 
be  express  or  implied,  and  may  be  given  either  before  or  after  the  appropria- 
tion is  made.  Where,  in  pursuance  of  the  contract,  the  seller  delivers  the 
goods  to  the  buyer  or  to  a  carrier  or  other  bailee  or  custodier  (whether 
named  by  the  buyer  or  not)  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to  the  buyer, 
and  does  not  reserve  the  right  of  disposal,  he  is  deemed  to  have  uncondi- 
tionally appropriated  the  goods  to  the  contract.  The  expression  "  future 
goods  "  means  goods  to  be  manufactured  or  acquired  by  the  seller  after  the 
making  of  the  contract  of  sale  (sec.  62  (1)). 

Where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  chattel,  to  be  subsequently 
manufactured  by  the  seller,  the  property  in  the  chattel  does  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  pass  to  the  buyer  until  it  has  been  completed,  and  appropriated 
to  the  contract  with  the  buyer's  assent.  The  parties  may,  however,  agree 
that  the  chattel  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  contract  at  any  particular 
stage  in  its  construction,  and  such  an  agreement  will  be  implied,  unless  the 
circumstances  show  a  contrary  intention,  from  a  provision  in  the  contract 
that,  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  construction  of  4;he  chattel,  an  instalment  of 
the  price  shall  be  paid,  and  subsequent  instalments  according  to  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Where  there  is  such  an  agreement,  the  property  in  the  chattel, 
so  far  as  it  is  then  completed,  will  pass  to  the  buyer  on  the  payment  of  the 
first  instalment,  and  subsequent  additions  will  become  his  property  as  they 
are  affixed  to  the  chattel. 

Reservation  of  Bight  of  Disposal. — ^Where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  specific  goods,  or  where  goods  are  subsequently  appropriated  to  the  con- 
tract, the  seller  may,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  or  appropriation,  reserve 
the  right  of  disposal  of  the  goods  until  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  In 
such  case,  notwithstanding  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  buyer,  or  to  a 
carrier  or  other  bailee  or  custodier  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to  the 
buyer,  the  property  in  the  goods  does  not  pass  to  the  buyer  until  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  seller  are  fulfilled  (sec.  19  (1)).  Where  goods  are 
shipped,  and  by  the  bill  of  lading  the  goods  are  deliverable  to  the  order  of 
the  seller  or  his  agent,  the  seller  is  prima  facie  deemed  to  reserve  the  right 
of  disposal  (sec.  19  (2)) ;  and  where  the  seller  of  goods  draws  on  the  buyer 
for  the  price,  and  transmits  the  biU  of  exchange  and  bill  of  lading  to  the 
buyer  together  to  secure  acceptance  or  payment  of  the  bill  of  exchange,  the 
buyer  is  bound  to  return  the  bill  of  lading  if  he  does  not  honour  the  bill  of 
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exchange,  and  if  he  wrongfully  retains  the  bill  of  lading  the  property  in  the 
goods  does  not  pass  to  him  (sec.  19  (3)). 

Risk  of  Loss. — Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  goods  remain  at  the  seller's 
risk  until  the  property  therein  is  transferred  to  the  buyer,  but  when  the 
property  is  transferred  to  the  buyer,  the  goods  are  at  the  buyer's  risk 
whether  delivery  has  been  made  or  not;  provided  that  where  delivery 
has  been  delayed  through  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  either  buyer  or 
seller,  the  goods  are  at  the  risk  of  the  party  in  fault  as  regards  any  loss 
which  might  not  have  occurred  but  for  such  wrongful  act  or  default ;  pro- 
vided also  that  nothing  in  the  section  affects  the  duties  or  liabilities  of 
either  seller  or  buyer  as  a  bailee  or  custodier  of  the  goods  of  the  other 
party  (sec.  20). 

Transfer  of  Title. — Where  goods  are  sold  in  market  overt,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  market,  the  buyer  acquires  a  good  title  to  the  goods,  pro- 
vided he  buys  them  in  good  faith  and  without  notice  of  any  defect  or 
want  of  title  on  the  part  of  the  seller  (sec.  22  (1)).  The  provisions  of  this 
section  do  not  apply  to  Scotland,  nor  does  anything  therein  affect  the  law 
relating  to  the  sale  of  horses  (sec.  22  (2)  and  (3)).  Where  the  seller  of 
goods  has  a  voidable  title  thereto,  but  his  title  has  not  been  avoided  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  the  buyer  acquires  a  good  title  to  the  goods,  provided  he 
buys  them  in  good  faith  and  without  notice  of  the  seller's  defect  of  title 
(sec.  23).  If  the  goods  have  been  stolen  and  the  offender  is  prosecuted  to 
conviction,  the  property  in  the  goods  so  stolen  revests  in  the  person  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  his  personal  representative,  notwithstanding 
any  intermediate  dealing  with  them,  whether  by  sale  in  market  overt  or 
otherwise ;  but  this  does  not  apply  where  the  goods  have  been  obtained  by 
fraud  or  other  wrongful  means  not  amounting  to  larceny,  nor  do  the  pro- 
visions of  the  section  apply  to  Scotland  (sec.  24). 

Where  a  person  having  sold  goods  continues  or  is  in  possession  of  the 
goods,  or  of  the  documents  of  title  to  the  goods,  the  delivery  or  transfer  by 
that  person,  or  by  a  mercantile  agent  for  him,  of  the  goods  or  documents  of 
title  under  any  sale,  pledge,  or  other  disposition  thereof,  to  any  person 
receiving  the  same  in  good  faith  and  without  notice  of  the  previous  sale, 
has  the  same  effect  as  if  the  person  making  the  delivery  or  transfer  were 
expressly  authorised  by  the  owner  of  thegoods  to  make  the  same  (sec.  25 
(1)) ;  and  where  a  person  having  bought  or  agreed  to  buy  goods  obtains,  with 
the  consent  of  the  seller,  possession  of  the  goods  or  the  documents  of  title 
to  the  goods,  the  delivery  or  transfer  by  that  person,  or  by  a  mercantile 
agent  acting  for  him,  of  the  goods  or  documents  of  title  under  any  sale, 
pledge,  or  other  disposition  thereof,  to  any  person  receiving  the  same  in 
good  faith  and  without  notice  of  any  lien  or  other  right  of  the  original 
seller  in  respect  of  the  goods,  has  the  same  effect  as  if  the  person  making 
the  delivery  or  transfer  were  a  mercantile  agent  in  possession  of  the  goods 
or  documents  of  title  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  (sec.  25  (2)).  The 
expressions  "  mercantile  agent  "  and  "  documents  of  title  "  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  Factors  Act  1889,  extended  to  Scotland  by  the  Factors 
(Scotland)  Act  1890,  as  to  which,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  a  delivery  or 
transfer  by  a  mercantile  agent  in  possession  of  goods  or  documents  of  title 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  see  the  article  on  "  Principal  and  Agent."  A 
hire-purchase  agreement  may  be  an  agreement  to  buy  goods  within  the 
meaning  of  the  section,  so  that  the  hirer,  though  the  property  in  the  goods 
may  not  have  passed  to  him,  may  be  able  to  give  a  good  title  to  them  as 
against  the  owner.  The  question  whether  such  an  agreement  does  amount 
to  an  agreement  to  buy  the  goods  depends  upon  whether  the  hirer  is  bound 
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to  pay  all  the  instalments,  subject  to  the  payment  of  which  the  goods  are 
to  become  his  property,  or  whether  he  has  a  right  to  put  an  end  to  the 
agreement  by  returning  the  goods  or  otherwise,  before  all  the  instalments 
have  been  paid,  so  that  in  effect  he  has  merely  an  option  to  buy  the  goods. 
In  the  former  case,  the  agreement  is  within  the  section ;  in  the  latter  it  is 
not.  The  agreement  to  buy  need  not  be  in  writing  to  come  within  the 
section,  even  if  the  value  of  the  goods  is  more  than  £10.  A  thing  is  deemed 
to  be  done  "  in  good  faith  "  when  it  is  in  fact  done  honestly,  whether  it  be 
done  negligently  or  not  (sec.  62  (2)). 

A  writ  oi  fieri  facias  or  other  writ  of  execution  against  goods  binds  the 
property  in  the  goods  of  the  execution  debtor  as  from  the  time  when  the 
writ  is  delivered  to  the  sheriff  to  be  executed ;  provided  that  no  such  writ 
prejudices  the  title  to  such  goods  acquired  by  any  person  in  good  faith  and 
for  valuable  consideration,  unless  such  person  had  at  the  time  when  he 
acquired  his  title  notice  that  such  writ  or  any  other  writ  by  virtue  of  which 
the  goods  of  the  execution  debtor  might  be  seized  or  attached,  had  been 
delivered  to  and  remained  unexecuted  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  (sec.  26 
(1)).  In  this  section  the  term  "sheriff"  includes  any  officer  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  a  writ  of  execution  (sec.  26  (2)).  The  provisions  of  the 
section  do  not  apply  to  Scotland  (sec.  26  (3)). 

Subject  to  the  above  provisions,  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factors 
Acts  (as  to  which  see  "  Principal  and  Agent  "),  where  goods  are  sold  by  a 
person  who  is  not  the  owner  thereof,  and  who  does  not  sell  them  under  the 
authority  or  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  under  any  special  common 
law  or  statutory  power  of  sale,  or  under  the  order  of  a  Court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  the  buyer  acquires  no  better  title  to  the  goods  than  the  seller 
had,  unless  the  owner  of  the  goods  is,  by  his  conduct,  precluded  from  deny- 
ing the  seller's  authority  to  sell  (sec.  21). 

Performance  of  the  Contract. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  seller  to  deliver 
the  goods,  and  of  the  buyer  to  accept  and  pay  for  them,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract  of  sale  (sec.  27).  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  delivery 
of  the  goods  and  payment  of  the  price  are  concurrent  conditions ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  seller  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  give  possession  of  the  goods  to 
the  buyer  in  exchange  for  the  price,  and  the  buyer  must  be  ready  and  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  in  exchange  for  possession  of  the  goods  (sec.  28). 

Delivery — Whether  it  is  for  the  buyer  to  take  possession  of  the  goods 
or  for  the  seller  to  send  them  to  the  buyer  is  a  question  depending  in  each 
case  on  the  contract,  express  or  implied,  between  them.  Apart  from  any 
such  contract,  express  or  implied,  the  place  of  delivery  is  the  seller's  place 
of  business,  if  he  have  one,  and  if  not,  his  residence ;  provided  that  if  the 
contract  is  for  the  sale  of  specific  goods,  which  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
parties  when  the  contract  is  made  are  in  some  other  place,  then  that  place 
is  the  place  of  delivery  (sec.  29  (1)).  Where  under  the  contract  of  sale  the 
seller  is  bound  to  send  the  goods  to  the  buyer,  but  no  time  for  sending  them 
is  fixed,  the  seller  is  bound  to  send  them  within  a  reasonable  time  (sec.  29 
(2)).  Subject  to  the  operation  of  the  issue  or  transfer  of  any  document  of 
title  to  goods,  where  the  goods  at  the  time  of  sale  are  in  the  possession  of  a 
third  person,  there  is  no  delivery  by  seller  to  buyer  unless  and  until  such 
third  person  acknowledges  to  the  buyer  that  he  holds  the  goods  on  his 
behalf  (sec.  29  (3)).  Demand  or  tender  of  delivery  may  be  treated  as  in- 
effectual unless  made  at  a  reasonable  hour ;  what  is  a  reasonable  hour  being 
a  question  of  fact  (sec.  29  (4)).  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  expenses  of 
and  incidental  to  putting  the  goods  into  a  deliverable  state  must  be  borne  by 
the  seller  (sec.  29  (5)). 
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Delivery  of  wrong  Quantity. — Subject  to  any  usage  of  trade,  special 
agreement,  or  course  of  dealing  between  the  parties, — (1)  where  the  seller 
delivers  to  the  buyer  a  quantity  of  goods  less  than  he  contracted  to  sell, 
the  buyer  may  reject  them,  or  accept  and  pay  for  them  at  the  contract  rate ; 
(2)  where  the  seller  delivers  a  quantity  of  goods  larger  than  he  contracted 
to  sell,  the  buyer  may  accept  the  whole  of  the  goods  so  delivered,  and  pay 
for  them  at  the  contract  rate,  or  may  accept  the  goods  included  in  the  con- 
tract and  reject  the  rest,  or  he  may  reject  the  whole  ;  (3)  where  the  seller 
delivers  the  goods  he  contracted  to  sell,  mixed  with  goods  of  a  difiPerent 
description  not  included  in  the  contract,  the  buyer  may  accept  the  goods 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  contract  and  reject  the  rest,  or  he  may 
reject  the  whole  (sec.  30). 

Instalment  Deliveries. — Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  buyer  of  goods  is 
not  bound  to  accept  delivery  thereof  by  instalments  (sec.  31  (1)).  Where 
there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  by  stated  instalments,  which  are  to 
be  separately  paid  for,  and  the  seller  makes  defective  deliveries  in  respect 
of  one  or  njore  instalments,  or  the  buyer  neglects  or  refuses  to  take  delivery 
of  or  pay  for  one  or  more  instalments,  it  is  a  question  in  each  case  depend- 
ing on  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  whether 
the  breach  of  contract  is  a  repudiation  of  the  whole  contract,  or  whether  it 
is  a  severable  breach  giving  rise  to  a  claim  for  compensation,  but  not  a  right 
to  treat  the  whole  contract  as  repudiated  (sec.  31  (2)).  If,  in  such  a  case, 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  breach  of  contract  is  committed  show 
that  the  party  committing  the  breach  does  not  intend  to  observe  the  terms 
of  the  contract  with  respect  to  future  instalments,  the  other  party  is  entitled 
to  treat  the  whole  contract  as  repudiated. 

Delivery  to  Carrier. — Where,  in  pursuance  of  the  contract  of  sale,  the 
seller  is  authorised  or  required  to  send  the  goods  to  the  buyer,  delivery 
of  the  goods  to  a  carrier,  whether  named  by  the  buyer  or  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  transmission  to  the  buyer  is  prima  facie  deemed  to  be  a 
delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  buyer  (sec.  32  (1)).  Unless  otherwise  author- 
ised by  the  buyer,  the  seller  must  make  such  contract  with  the  carrier  on 
behalf  of  the  buyer  as  may  be  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  goods  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  if  he  omits  to  do 
so,  and  the  goods  are  lost  or  damaged  in  the  course  of  transit,  the  buyer  may 
decline  to  treat  the  delivery  to  the  carrier  as  a  delivery  to  himself,  or  may 
hold  the  seller  responsible  in  damages  (sec.  32  (2)).  Unless  otherwise 
agreed,  where  the  goods  are  sent  by  a  route  involving  sea  transit,  under 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  usual  to  insure,  the  seller  must  give  such  notice 
to  the  buyer  as  may  enable  him  to  insure  them  during  their  sea  transit, 
and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  goods  are  deemed  to  be  at  his  risk  during  such 
sea  transit  (sec.  32  (3)).  Where  the  seller  agrees  to  deliver  the  goods  at 
his  own  risk,  at  a  place  other  than  that  where  they  are  when  sold,  the  buyer 
must  nevertheless,  unless  otherwise  agreed,  take  any  risk  of  deterioration 
in  the  goods  necessarily  incident  to  the  course  of  transit  (sec.  33). 

Acceptance. — Where  goods  are  delivered  to  the  buyer,  which  he  has  not 
previously  examined,  he  is  not  deemed  to  have  accepted  them  unless  and 
until  he  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  examining  them  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  in  conformity  with  the  contract  (sec.  34 
(1)) ;  and  unless  otherwise  agreed,  when  the  seller  tenders  delivery  of  the 
goods  to  the  buyer,  he  is  bound,  on  request,  to  afford  him  a  reasonable 
opportunity  of  examining  the  goods  for  such  purpose  (sec.  34  (2)).  The 
buyer  is  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  goods  when  he  intimates  to  the  seller 
that  he  has  accepted  them,  or  when  the  goods  have  been  delivered  to  him, 
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and  he  does  any  act  in  relation  to  them  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
ownership  of  the  seller,  or  when  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  he 
retains  the  goods  without  intimating  to  the  seller  that  he  has  rejected  them 
(sec.  35).  Where  a  buyer  of  goods  by  sample  received  from  the  railway 
company,  and  inspected,  a  sample  of  the  goods  sent  to  him,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  station  to  which  they  were  consigned,  and  then  instructed  the  com- 
pany to  deliver  the  goods  to  a  person  to  whom  he  had  resold  them,  who 
rejected  them  as  not  being  in  conformity  with  the  contract,  it  was  held 
that  the  original  buyer  had  accepted  the  goods  by  ordering  delivery  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  had  resold  them,  after  inspecting  the  sample,  and  that 
he  could  not  subsequently  reject  them.  Where  the  buyer  refuses  to  accept 
the  goods  delivered  to  him,  having  the  right  to  do  so,  he  is  not  bound, 
in  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  to  return  them  to  the  seller,  but  it 
is  sufficient  if  he  intimates  to  the  seller  that  he  refuses  to  accept  them 
(sec.  36). 

Liability  of  Buyer  for  Neglecting  or  Refusing  Delivery. — ^When  the 
seller  is  ready  and  willing  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  requests  the  buyer  to 
take  delivery,  and  the  buyer  does  not  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such 
request  take  delivery  of  the  goods,  he  is  liable  to  the  seller  for  any  loss 
occasioned  by  his  neglect  or  refusal  to  take  delivery,  and  also  for  a  reason- 
able charge  for  the  care  and  custody  of  the  goods,  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  the  seller  where  the  neglect  or  refusal  to  take  delivery  amounts  to 
a  repudiation  of  the  contract  (sec.  37). 

Eights  of  Unpaid  Seller  against  the  Goods. — N'otwithstanding  that 
the  property  in  the  goods  may  have  passed  to  the  buyer,  the  unpaid  seller, 
as  such,  has  by  implication  of  law  {a)  a  lien  on  the  goods  or  right  to 
retain  them  for  the  price  when  he  is  in  possession  of  them ;  (&)  in  case  of  the 
insolvency  of  the  buyer,  a  right  of  stopping  the  goods  in  transitu  after  he 
has  parted  with  the  possession  of  them ;  and  (c)  a  limited  right  of  re-sale ; 
and  where  the  property  in  the  goods  has  not  passed  to  the  buyer,  the 
unpaid  seller  has,  in  addition  to  his  other  remedies,  a  right  of  withholding 
delivery  similar  to  and  co-extensive  with  his  rights  of  lien  and  stoppage 
in  transitu  where  the  property  has  passed  to  the  buyer  (sec.  39).  In 
Scotland  a  seller  of  goods  may  attach  the  same  while  in  his  own  hands  by 
arrestment  or  poinding;  and  such  arrestment  or  poinding  has  the  same 
operation  and  effect  in  a  competition  or  otherwise  as  an  arrestment  or 
poinding  by  a  third  party  (sec.  40).  The  seller  of  goods  is  deemed  to  be  an 
"unpaid  seller"  (a)  when  the  whole  of  the  price  has  not  been  paid  or 
tendered ;  or  (h)  when  a  bill  of  exchange  or  other  negotiable  instrument 
has  been  received  as  conditional  payment,  and  the  condition  on  which  it 
was  received  has  not  been  fulfilled  by  reason  of  the  dishonour  of  the 
instrument  or  otherwise ;  and  so  far  as  concerns  the  rights  of  an  unpaid 
seller  against  the  goods,  the  term  "  seller  "  includes  any  person  who  is  in 
the  position  of  a  seller,  as,  for  instance,  an  agent  of  the  seller  to  whom  the 
bill  of  lading  has  been  indorsed,  or  a  consignor  or  agent  who  has  himself 
paid,  or  is  directly  responsible  for,  the  price  (sec.  38). 

Lien  or  Bight  of  Betention. — The  unpaid  seller  of  goods  who  is  in 
possession  of  them  is  entitled  to  retain  possession  until  payment  or  tender 
of  the  price  in  the  following  cases,  namely :  {a)  where  the  goods  have  been 
sold  without  any  stipulation  as  to  credit ;  (6)  where  the  goods  have  been 
sold  on  credit,  but  the  term  of  credit  has  expired;  (c)  where  the  buyer 
becomes  insolvent;  and  the  seller  may  exercise  this  right  of  lien  or 
retention  notwithstanding  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  goods  as  agent 
or  bailee  or  custodier  for  the  buyer  (sec.  41).     The  buyer  is  deemed  to  have 
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become  insolvent  if  he  has  ceased  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  or  if  he  cannot  pay  his  debts  as  they  become  due,  whether  he 
has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  or  not,  and  whether  he  has  become  a 
notour  bankrupt  or  not  (sec.  62  (3)).  Where  an  unpaid  seller  has  made 
part  delivery  of  the  goods,  he  may  exercise  his  right  of  lien  or  retention  on 
the  remainder,  unless  such  part  delivery  has  been  made  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  show  an  agreement  to  waive  the  lien  or  right  of  retention 
(sec.  42). 

The  unpaid  seller  loses  his  lien  or  right  of  retention  {a)  when  he 
delivers  the  goods  to  a  carrier  or  other  bailee  or  custodier  for  the  purpose 
of  transmission  to  the  buyer  without  reserving  the  right  of  disposal  of  the 
goods ;  (h)  where  the  buyer  or  his  agent  lawfully  obtains  possession  of  the 
goods ;  or  (c)  by  waiver  thereof ;  but  he  does  not  lose  his  lien  or  right  of 
retention  by  reason  only  that  he  has  obtained  judgment  or  decree  for  the 
price  of  the  goods  (sec.  43). 

Stoppage  in  Transitu. — See  "  Stoppage  in  Transitu." 

Be-Sale  hy  Buyer  or  Seller. — The  unpaid  seller's  right  of  lien  or  retention 
or  stoppage  in  transitu  is  not  affected  by  any  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
the  goods  which  the  buyer  may  have  made,  unless  the  seller  has  assented 
thereto ;  provided  that  where  a  document  of  title  to  goods  has  been  law- 
fully transferred  to  any  person  as  buyer  or  owner  of  the  goods,  and  that 
person  transfers  the  document  to  a  person  who  takes  it  in  good  faith  and 
for  valuable  consideration,  then  if  such  last-mentioned  transfer  was  by  way 
of  sale,  the  unpaid  seller's  right  of  lien  or  retention  or  stoppage  in  transitu 
is  defeated,  and  if  such  last-mentioned  transfer  was  by  way  of  pledge  or 
other  disposition  for  value,  the  unpaid  seller's  right  of  lien  or  retention  or 
stoppage  in  transitu  can  only  be  exercised  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
transferee  (sec.  47).  The  expression  "  document  of  title  "  includes  any  bill 
of  lading,  dock  warrant,  warehouse -keeper's  certificate,  and  warrant  or 
order  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  and  any  other  document  used  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  as  proof  of  the  possession  and  control  of  goods, 
or  authorising  or  purporting  to  authorise,  either  by  indorsement  or  by 
delivery,  the  possessor  of  the  document  to  transfer  or  receive  goods  thereby 
represented  (sec.  62  (1) ;  Factors  Act  1889,  sec.  1). 

A  contract  of  sale  is  not  rescinded  by  the  mere  exercise  by  an  unpaid 
seller  of  his  right  of  lien  or  retention  or  stoppage  in  transitu ;  provided 
that  where  an  unpaid  seller  who  has  exercised  his  right  of  lien  or  retention 
or  stoppage  in  transitu  re-sells  the  goods,  the  buyer  acquires  a  good  title 
thereto  as  against  the  original  buyer  (sec.  48  (1)  and  (2)).  Where  the 
goods  are  of  a  perishable  nature,  or  where  the  unpaid  seller  gives  notice  to 
the  buyer  of  his  intention  to  re -sell,  and  the  buyer  does  not  within  a 
reasonable  time  pay  or  tender  the  price,  the  unpaid  seller  may  re-sell  the 
goods  and  recover  from  the  original  buyer  damages  for  any  loss  occasioned 
by  his  breach  of  contract  (sec.  48  (3)).  Where  the  seller  expressly  reserves 
a  right  of  re-sale  in  case  the  buyer  should  make  default,  and  on  the  buyer 
making  default,  re-sells  the  goods,  the  original  contract  of  sale  is  thereby 
rescinded,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  claim  the  seller  may  have  for 
damages  (sec.  48  (4)). 

Eemedies  of  the  Seller. — Action  for  Price. — Where,  under  a  contract 
of  sale,  the  property  in  the  goods  has  passed  to  the  buyer,  and  the  buyer 
wrongfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for  the  goods  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  the  seller  may  maintain  an  action  against  him  for  the  price 
of  the  goods  (sec.  49  (1));  and  where,  under  a  contract  of  sale,  the  price  is 
payable  on  a  day  certain  irrespective  of  delivery,  and  the  buyer  wrongfully 
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neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  such  price,  the  seller  may  maintain  an  action  for 
the  price,  although  the  property  in  the  goods  has  not  passed,  and  the  goods 
have  not  been  appropriated  to  the  contract  (sec.  49  (2)).  Nothing  in  this 
section  prejudices  the  right  of  the  seller  in  Scotland  to  recover  interest  on 
the  price  from  the  date  of  tender  of  the  goods,  or  from  the  date  on  which 
the  price  was  payable,  as  the  case  may  be  (sec.  49  (3)). 

Damages  for  Non-Acceptance. — Where  the  property  in  the  goods  has  not 
passed  to  the  buyer,  and  the  price  is  not  by  the  contract  payable  on  a  day 
certain  irrespective  of  delivery,  the  seller  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  the 
price ;  but  if  the  buyer  wrongfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  accept  and  pay  for 
the  goods,  the  seller  may  maintain  an  action  against  him  for  damages  for 
non-acceptance  (sec.  50  (1)).  The  measure  of  damages  in  such  an  action  is 
the  estimated  loss  directly  and  naturally  resulting,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  from  the  buyer's  breach  of  contract ;  and  where  there  is  an  avail- 
able market  for  the  goods  in  question,  the  measure  of  damages  is  prima 
facie  to  be  ascertained  by  the  difference  between  the  contract  price  and  the 
market  or  current  price  at  the  time  or  times  when  the  goods  ought  to  have 
been  accepted,  or,  if  no  time  was  fixed  for  acceptance,  then  at  the  time  of 
the  refusal  to  accept  (sec.  50  (2)  and  (3)). 

Kemedies  of  the  Buyer. — Damages  for  Non-Delivery. — ^Where  the  seller 
wrongfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  buyer,  the  buyer 
may  maintain  an  action  against  the  seller  for  damages  for  non-delivery ; 
the"^  measure  of  damages  being  the  estimated  loss  directly  and  naturally 
resulting,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  from  the  seller's  breach  of 
contract.  Where  there  is  an  available  market  for  the  goods  in  question, 
the  measure  of  damages  is  prima  facie  to  be  ascertained  by  the  difference 
between  the  contract  price  and  the  market  or  current  price  of  the  goods  at 
the  time  or  times  when  they  ought  to  have  been  delivered,  or,  if  no  time 
was  fixed,  then  at  the  time  of  the  refusal  to  deliver  (sec.  51).  Where  the 
buyer  has  paid  for  the  goods,  he  may,  instead  of  suing  for  damages  for 
non-delivery,  sue  for  the  return  of  the  money  paid,  as  upon  a  failure  of 
consideration  (sec.  54). 

Specific  Performance. — In  any  action  for  breach  of  contract  to  deliver 
specific  or  ascertained  goods  the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  plaintiff,  by  its  judgment  or  decree  direct  that  the  contract  shall 
be  performed  specifically,  without  giving  the  defendant  the  option  of 
retaining  the  goods  on  payment  of  damages.  The  judgment  or  decree  may 
be  unconditional,  or  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  damages,  pay- 
ment of  the  price,  and  otherwise,  as  to  the  Court  may  seem  just,  and  the 
application  by  the  plaintiff  may  be  made  at  any  time  before  judgment  or 
decree.  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  supplementary  to,  and  not  in 
derogation  of,  the  right  of  specific  implement  in  Scotland  (seo.  52). 

Remedy  for  Breach  of  Warranty. — Where  there  is  a  breach  of  warranty 
by  the  seller,  or  where  the  buyer  elects,  or  is  compelled,  to  treat  any  breach 
of  a  condition  on  the  part  of  the  seller  as  a  breach  of  warranty,  the  buyer 
is  not  by  reason  only  of  such  breach  of  warranty  entitled  to  reject  the 
goods;  but  he  may  set  up  against  the  seller  the  breach  of  warranty  in 
diminution  or  extinction  of  the  price,  or  may  maintain  an  action  against 
the  seller  for  damages  for  the  breach  of  warranty  (sec.  53  (1)  and  (2)). 
The  fact  that  the  buyer  has  set  up  a  breach  of  warranty  in  diminution  or 
extinction  of  the  price  does  not  prevent  him|  from  maintaining  an  action 
for  the  same  breach  of  warranty  if  he  has  suffered  further  damage  (sec.  53 
(4)).  Nothing  in  this  section  prejudices  or  affects  the  buyer's  right  of 
rejection  in  Scotland  as  declared  by  the  Act  (sec.  53  (5)).     In  Scotland 
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where  a  buyer  has  elected  to  accept  goods  which  he  might  have  rejected, 
and  to  treat  a  breach  of  contract  as  only  giving  rise  to  a  claim  for  damages, 
he  may,  in  an  action  by  the  seller  for  the  price,  be  required,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  action  depends,  to  consign  or  pay 
into  Court  the  price  of  the  goods,  or  part  thereof,  or  to  give  other  reason- 
able security  for  the  due  payment  thereof  (sec.  59). 

The  measure  of  damages  for  breach  of  warranty  is  the  estimated  loss 
directly  and  naturally  resulting,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  from  such 
breach  of  warranty ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  warranty  of  quality 
such  loss  is  prima  facie  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the 
time  of  delivery  to  the  buyer  and  the  value  they  would  have  had  if  they 
had  answered  to  the  warranty  (sec.  53  (2)  and  (3)).  The  damages  for 
breach  of  warranty  of  quality  may  exceed  the  price  paid  for  the  goods. 
Where  an  orchid  was  sold  with  a  warranty  that  it  was  a  "Cattleya 
Acklandise  Alba,"  and  after  it  had  flowered,  and  it  appeared  that  it  was 
not  according  to  the  warranty,  but  was  practically  worthless,  it  was  held, 
on  a  finding  by  the  County  Court  Judge,  that  if  it  had  been  according  to 
the  warranty  it  would  have  been  worth  about  £50,  but  that  until  it  showed 
its  real  character  there  was  no  probability  that  an  orchid-grower  would 
give  more  than  £21,  the  price  paid  for  it,  and  that  the  buyer  was  entitled 
to  recover  £50  damages  in  an  action  for  the  breach  of  warranty. 

Auction  Sales. — In  the  case  of  a  sale  by  auction — (1)  where  the  goods 
are  put  up  for  sale  in  lots,  each  lot  is  prima  facie  deemed  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  separate  contract  of  sale.  (2)  The  sale  is  complete  when  the  auctioneer 
announces  its  completion  by  the  fall  of  the  hammer,  or  in  other  customary 
manner ;  until  such  announcement  is  made  any  bidder  may  retract  his  bid. 
(3)  Where  the  sale  is  not  notified  to  be  subject  to  a  right  to  bid  on  behalf 
of  the  seller,  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  seller  to  bid  himself  or  to  employ  any 
person  to  bid  at  such  sale,  or  for  the  auctioneer  knowingly  to  take  any  bid 
from  the  seller  or  any  such  person ;  any  sale  contravening  this  rule  may 
be  treated  as  fraudulent  by  the  buyer.  (4)  The  sale  may  be  notified  to  be 
subject  to  a  reserved  or  upset  price,  and  a  right  to  bid  may  also  be  reserved 
expressly  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  seller.  Where  a  right  to  bid  is  expressly 
reserved,  but  not  otherwise,  the  seller,  or  any  one  person  on  his  behalf,  may 
bid  at  the  auction  (sec.  58).  W.  Bowstead. 

Sale  of  Incorporeal  Moveables  (Scotland).— The 

Sale  of  Goods  Act  does  not  apply  to  incorporeal  moveables  or  money  (see 
sec.  62  (1)),  and  therefore  in  Scotland  sales  of  incorporeal  moveables,  like 
sales  of  heritage,  continue  to  be  regulated  by  the  common  law  of  Scotland 
without  regard  to  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Act  referred  to.  Incor- 
poreal moveables  are  such  non-tangible  rights  as  do  not  relate  directly  to 
what  is  corporeally  heritable.  They  comprehend  obligations  as  such,  and 
include  debts  and  other  rights  of  action  (except  real  action) ;  shares  in  a 
private  partnership ;  shares  or  stock  of  a  public  company ;  and  rights 
connected  with  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade -marks.  In  some  cases 
writing  is  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  an 
incorporeal  moveable,  but  in  other  cases  a  valid  personal  contract  may  be 
made  verbally,  though  it  is  not  available  against  third  parties  until 
completed  by  writing  and  by  registration  or  intimation  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  Thus,  valid  personal  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
shares  in  a  joint-stock  company  may  be  entered  into  verbally  though  the 
buyer  obtains  no  vested  right  until  a  formal  transfer  has  been  executed 
and  registered  in   the  books  of  the  company.     On  the  other  hand,  an 
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innominate  contract  or  mere  nomen  dehiti,  such  as  a  right  to  obtain 
delivery  of  Igrain  as  distinguished  from  a  sale  or  subsale  of  the  grain, 
cannot  be  transferred  without  a  written  assignation.  A  verbal  contract 
for  the  sale  of  such  a  right  creates  no  legal  obligation.  A  contract  for  the 
sale  of  an  incorporeal  moveable  such  as  a  debt  does  not  operate  a  com- 
plete transfer  until  it  has  been  intimated  to  the  debtor  in  the  obligation 
(see  Assignation).  Kichard  Brown. 
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Capacity  of  Parties. — Capacity  to  buy  or  sell  land  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
governed  by  the  ordinary  law  concerning  capacity  to  contract,  and  to  transfer 
and  acquire  property.  There  are  various  cases,  however,  where  persons  have 
power  to  sell  land  of  which  they  are  not  owners,  or  to  sell  in  excess  of  their 
own  interest,  and  others  where  the  power  of  sale  or  purchase  is  specially 
limited.  Corporations,  in  particular,  are  subject  to  special  limitations  and 
restrictions  with  respect  to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  land. 

Building  Societies. — A  building  society  may  purchase  any  building  for 
conducting  its  busiuess,  or  may  purchase  land  for  the  purpose  only  of 
erecting  thereon  a  building  for  conducting  its  business,  and  may  sell  any 
such  building.  Subject  to  this,  a  building  society  has  no  power  to  purchase 
land,  and  any  land  to  which  it  may  become  absolutely  entitled  by  fore- 
closure, or  by  surrender,  or  other  extinguishment  of  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion, must,  as  soon  as  convenient,  be  sold  or  converted  into  money. 

Corporations. — A  corporation  has  no  power  to  acquire  land  otherwise 
than  under  the  authority  of  its  charter,  or  of  a  license  from  the  Crown,  or 
of  a  statute.  The  charter  of  a  corporation  usually  empowers  it  to  acquire 
and  hold  land  to  a  specified  amount;  and  the  Crown  may  at  any  time  grant 
to  any  corporation  a  license  for  the  acquisition  of  land  to  be  held  in 
perpetuity  or  otherwise.  There  are  also  numerous  statutes  under  which 
particular  kinds  of  corporations  may  acquire  and  hold  land  in  certain 
quantities.  Subject  to  special  statutory  restrictions  in  certain  cases,  cor- 
porations have  full  power  to  sell  lands  belonging  to  them. 

Executors  and  Administrators. — Executors  or  administrators,  or  one  of 
several  executors  or  administrators,  may  sell  leaseholds  for  years  belonging 
to  the  testator  or  intestate,  and  give  a  good  discharge  for  the  price,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  leasehold  specifically  bequeathed,  provided  such  bequest  has 
not  been  assented  to  by  the  executor.  In  cases  of  death  after  the  1st 
January  1898,  the  executors  or  administrators  also  have  power  to  sell  and 
convey  real  estate,  other  than  copyholds,  belonging  to  the  testator  or 
intestate,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act  1897 ;  but 
some  or  one  only  of  several  joint  executors  or  administrators  may  not, 
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under  the  Act,  sell  or  transfer  real  estate  without  the  authority  of  the 
Court.  Apart  from  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act  1897, 
executors  have  power  to  sell  real  estate  (1)  where  the  land  is  devised  to 
them  in  trust  for  sale ;  (2)  where,  although  the  land  is  not  devised  to  the 
executors,  the  testator  has  devised  that  the  land  shall  be  sold  by  them ; 
such  a  devise  has  the  effect  of  giving  the  executors  a  power  of  sale 
operating  at  common  law ;  (3)  where  the  land  is  charged  by  the  will  with 
the  payment  of  debts  or  legacies,  and  is  not  devised  to  some  person  other 
than  the  executors  for  the  whole  estate  and  interest  of  the  testator; 
(4)  where  the  land  was  vested  in  the  testator  as  a  sole  trustee  for  sale,  but 
this  does  not  apply  to  copyholds. 

Infants. — Where  an  infant  is  the  owner  of  land  in  fee-simple,  or  is  a 
tenant  for  life,  or  other  limited  owner  within  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  the 
land  may  be  sold  under  those  Acts  by  the  "  trustees  of  the  settlement," 
the  purchase  money  to  be  invested  as  capital  money  under  the  Acts  (see 
]post).  A  contract  of  sale  or  purchase,  or  conveyance  of  land  by  an  infant, 
is  voidable,  and  may  be  repudiated  by  him  on  attaining  majority,  except  in 
the  case  of  gavelkind  land,  which,  by  custom,  may  be  validly  conveyed  for 
full  value  by  an  infant  over  fifteen.  The  conveyance  in  this  case  must  be 
by  feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin. 

Joint- Stock  Companies. — Companies  registered  under  the  Companies 
Acts  may  purchase  or  sell  lands  to  any  extent,  provided  that  in  purchasing 
or  selling  they  are  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  powers  as  defined  by 
the  memorandum  of  association,  and  provided  that  no  company  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  art,  science,  religion,  charity,  or  any  other  like 
object  not  involving  the  acquisition  of  gain  by  the  company  or  by  the 
individual  members  thereof,  may  hold  more  than  two  acres  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Lunatics. — A  contract  of  sale  or  purchase  by  a  lunatic  is  valid  and 
binding  if  the  other  contracting  party  dealt  with  him  in  good  faith,  without 
any  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  his  unsoundness  of  mind.  But  such  a 
contract  is  voidable  if  the  other  party  knew  of  the  incapacity.  Contracts 
during  a  lucid  interval  are  valid,  and  the  Court  of  Lunacy  may  direct  the 
committee  to  carry  out  any  contract  entered  into  by  the  lunatic  prior  to 
the  lunacy.  Where  a  lunatic,  so  found  by  inquisition,  is  a  tenant  for  life, 
or  other  limited  owner  within  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  his  powers  under 
those  Acts  may  be  exercised,  under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Lunacy,  by 
his  committee. 

Married  Women. — A  married  woman  can  sell  and  convey  land  which  is 
her  separate  property  under  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  1882,  as 
if  she  were  a/emme  sole,  provided  she  is  not  subject  to  a  restraint  on  antici- 
pation. The  Act  applies  to  all  property,  whenever  acquired,  of  women 
married  after  1882,  and  to  all  property,  the  title  to  which  accrued  after 
1882,  of  women  married  before  1882.  Where  the  separate  property  of  a 
married  woman  is  subject  to  a  restraint  on  anticipation,  she  cannot  sell  it 
during  coverture  except  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts  (post),  or  by  order  of 
the  Court  under  sec.  39  of  the  Conveyancing  Act  1881.  That  section 
gives  the  Court  power,  where  it  appears  to  be  for  her  benefit,  and  with  her 
consent,  to  bind  her  interest  in  any  property,  notwithstanding  a  restraint 
on  anticipation.  A  married  woman  can  exercise  a  power  of  appointment, 
or  convey  land  which  she  holds  as  a  bare  trustee,  without  the  concurrence 
of  her  husband ;  but  if  she  is  an  active  trustee  she  can  only  convey  by  deed 
acknowledged  before  a  commissioner  appointed  to  take  such  acknowledg- 
ments, in  which  her  husband  must  join.     A  contract  of  purchase  by  a 
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married  woman  is  binding  on  her  to  the  extent  of  her  separate  property, 
whether  existing  at  the  date  of  the  contract  or  subsequently  acquired ;  but 
she  is  under  no  personal  liability  in  respect  of  such  a  contract. 

Settled  Land  Acts. — By  the  Settled  Land  Acts  tenants  for  life  and 
various  other  limited  owners  of  settled  land,  provided  their  estate  or 
interest  is  in  possession,  are  given  power  to  sell  the  settled  land,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  any  easement,  right,  or  privilege  of  any  kind,  over  or  in 
relation  to  the  same ;  and  where  the  settlement  comprises  a  manor,  to  sell 
the  seignory  of  any  freehold  land  within  the  manor,  or  the  freehold  and 
inheritance  of  any  copyhold  or  customary  land,  parcel  of  the  manor,  with 
or  without  any  exception  or  reservation  of  all  or  any  mines  or  minerals,  or 
of  any  rights  or  powers  relative  to  mining  purposes,  so  as  in  every  such 
case  to  effect  any  enfranchisement.  A  tenant  for  life  is  defined  as  the 
person  who  is  for  the  time  being,  under  a  settlement,  beneficially  entitled 
to  possession  of  settled  land  for  his  life ;  and  if  there  are  two  or  more 
persons  so  entitled  as  tenants  in  common,  or  as  joint  tenants,  or  for  other 
concurrent  estates  or  interests,  they  together  constitute  the  tenant  for 
life.  Such  person  or  persons  are  deemed  to  be  tenant  for  life,  notwith- 
standing that  under  the  settlement  or  otherwise  the  settled  land,  or  his 
estate  or  interest  therein,  is  incumbered  or  charged  in  any  manner  or  to  any 
extent.  Any  deed,  will,  or  other  instrument  under  which  any  land  or  any 
estate  or  interest  in  land  stands  for  the  time  being  limited  to  or  in  trust 
for  any  persons  by  way  of  succession,  constitutes  a  settlement ;  and  any 
land,  or  any  estate  or  interest  therein,  which  is  the  subject  of  a  settlement, 
is  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  settled  land. 

Each  of  the  following  persons,  provided  his  estate  or  interest  is  in 
possession,  has  the  powers  of  a  tenant  for  life  under  the  Acts,  namely : — 
(1)  a  tenant  in  tail,  including  a  tenant  in  tail  who  is  by  Act  of  Parliament 
restrained  from  barring  or  defeating  his  estate  tail,  but  not  including  such 
a  tenant  in  tail  where  the  land  in  respect  whereof  he  is  so  restrained  was 
purchased  with  money  provided  by  Parliament  in  consideration  of  public 
services ;  (2)  a  tenant  in  fee-simple,  with  an  executory  limitation,  gift,  or 
disposition  over,  on  failure  of  his  issue,  or  in  any  other  event ;  (3)  a  person 
entitled  to  a  base  fee,  though  the  reversion  is  in  the  Crown,  and  so  that  the 
exercise  by  him  of  his  powers  under  the  Acts  shall  bind  the  Crown ;  (4)  a 
tenant  for  years  determinable  on  life,  not  holding  merely  under  a  lease  at  a 
rent ;  (5)  a  tenant  for  the  life  of  another,  not  holding  merely  under  a  lease 
at  a  rent ;  (6)  a  tenant  for  his  own  or  any  other  life,  or  for  years  determinable 
on  Hfe,  whose  estate  is  liable  to  cease  in  any  event  during  that  life,  whether 
by  expiration  of  the  estate,  or  by  conditional  limitation  or  otherwise,  or  to 
be  defeated  by  an  executory  limitation,  gift,  or  disposition  over,  or  is 
subject  to  a  trust  for  accumulation  of  income  for  payment  of  debts  or  other 
purpose ;  (7)  a  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct ;  (8)  a  tenant 
by  the  curtesy ;  (9)  a  person  entitled  to  the  income  of  land  under  a  trust 
or  direction  for  payment  thereof  to  him  during  his  own  or  any  other  life, 
whether  subject  to  expenses  of  management  or  not,  or  until  sale  of  the 
land,  or  until  forfeiture  of  his  interest  therein  on  bankruptcy  or  other 
event. 

Every  sale  under  the  Acts  must  be  made  at  the  best  price  that  can 
reasonably  be  obtained.  The  sale  may  be  made  in  one  or  several  lots,  and 
either  by  auction  or  private  contract;  and  the  tenant  for  life  may  fix 
reserve  biddings  and  buy  in  at  an  auction.  On  a  sale,  any  restriction  or 
reservation  with  respect  to  building  on  or  other  user  of  land,  or  with 
respect  to  mines  and  minerals,  or  with  respect  to  or  for  the  purpose  of  the 
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more  beneficial  working  thereof,  or  with  respect  to  any  other  thing,  may  be 
imposed  or  reserved  and  made  binding  on  the  tenant  for  life  and  the 
settled  land  or  any  part  thereof,  or  on  the  other  party  and  any  land  sold  to 
him.  The  principal  mansion-house  and  the  pleasure  grounds  and  park  and 
lands  usually  occupied  therewith  may  not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of 
the  trustees  of  the  settlement  or  an  order  of  the  court.  But  when  a  house 
is  usually  occupied  as  a  farmhouse,  or  where  the  site  of  any  house  and  the 
pleasure-grounds  and  park  and  lands  (if  any)  usually  occupied  therewith 
do  not  together  exceed  25  acres  in  extent,  the  house  is  not  deemed  to  be  a 
principal  mansion-house.  On  a  sale  for  building  purposes  the  tenant  for 
life,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  residents  on  the  settled  land,  may  dedicate 
parts  of  the  settled  land  for  streets,  roads,  gardens,  or  other  open  spaces. 
Mines  and  minerals  may  be  sold  apart  from  the  surface,  or  the  surface  with 
a  reservation  of  the  mines  and  minerals.  Where  land  is  subject  to  a  trust 
or  direction  for  sale,  and  for  the  application  of  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit 
of  any  person  for  life,  or  any  other  limited  period,  such  land  is  deemed  to 
be  settled  land,  and  the  person  for  the  time  being  beneficially  entitled  to 
the  income  to  be  the  tenant  for  life ;  but  in  such  case  he  cannot  exercise 
his  powers  under  the  Acts  without  leave  of  the  Court. 

On  a  sale  under  the  Acts  the  tenant  for  life  may  convey  the  land  sold 
by  deed  for  the  estate  or  interest  the  subject  of  the  settlement,  or  for  any 
less  estate  or  interest,  and  such  a  deed  is  effectual  to  pass  the  land  conveyed, 
discharged  from  all  limitations,  powers,  and  provisions  of  the  settlement, 
and  from  all  estates,  interests,  and  charges  subsisting  or  to  arise  thereunder, 
but  subject  to  all  estates,  interests,  and  charges  which  have  priority  to  the 
settlement,  or  which  have  been  conveyed  or  created  for  securing  money 
actually  raised  at  the  date  of  the  deed,  and  to  all  leases,  easements,  and 
other  rights  and  privileges  granted  for  value  before  the  date  of  the  deed  by 
the  tenant  for  life  or  any  of  his  predecessors  in  title,  or  being  otherwise 
binding  on  the  successors  in  title  of  the  tenant  for  life.  The  purchase 
money  for  any  land  sold  must  be  paid  either  to  the  trustees  of  the  settle- 
ment or  into  Court,  at  the  option  of  the  tenant  for  life,  and  must  be 
invested  or  applied  by  the  trustees  as  capital  money  under  the  Acts. 
Investments  of  capital  money  must  be  made  in  the  names  of  the  trustees 
of  the  settlement,  but  according  to  the  direction  of  the  tenant  for  life. 

The  tenant  for  life  may  make,  and  may  vary  or  rescind,  with  or  without 
consideration,  any  contract  for  sale  under  the  Acts  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  he  were  absolute  owner  of  the  settled  land,  and  every  such  contract  is 
binding  on  and  enures  for  the  benefit  of  the  settled  land,  and  may  be 
enforced  by  and  against  and  carried  into  effect  by  every  successor  in  title 
for  the  time  being  of  the  tenant  for  life,  but  so  that  it  may  be  varied  or 
rescinded  by  any  such  successor  in  the  like  manner  as  if  it  had  been  made 
by  himself.  When  intending  to  make  any  sale,  the  tenant  for  life  must 
give  notice  of  such  intention  to  each  of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement,  and 
to  their  solicitor  if  known  to  him,  by  registered  letter,  not  less  than  one 
month  before  making  the  contract.  But  a  purchaser  dealing  in  good  faith 
with  the  tenant  for  life  is  not  concerned  to  inquire  respecting  the  giving  of 
any  such  notice.  The  "  trustees  of  the  settlement "  are  defined  as  (1)  the 
persons,  if  any,  who  are  for  the  time  being,  under  a  settlement,  trustees 
with  power  of  sale  of  settled  land,  or  with  power  of  consent  to  or  approval 
of  such  a  power  of  sale;  or  (2)  if  there  be  no  such  persons,  then  the 
persons  (if  any)  who  are  for  the  time  being  under  the  settlement  trustees, 
with  power  of  or  upon  trust  for  sale  of  any  other  land  comprised  in  the 
settlement  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  the  land  to  be  sold,  or 
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with  power  of  consent  to  or  approval  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  of  sale ; 
or  (3)  if  there  be  no  such  persons,  then  the  persons  (if  any)  who  are  for  the 
time  being  under  the  settlement  trustees  with  future  power  of  sale,  or  under 
a  future  trust  for  sale  of  the  land  to  be  sold,  or  with  power  of  consent  to 
or  approval  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  future  power  of  sale,  whether  the 
power  or  trust  takes  effect  in  all  events  or  not ;  or  (4)  if  there  be  no  such 
persons,  then  the  persons  (if  any),  for  the  time  being,  who  are  by  the  settle- 
ment declared  to  be  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts.  If  at  any  time 
there  are  no  trustees  of  the  settlement  within  the  meaning  of  the  Acts, 
then  the  Court  may,  on  the  application  of  the  tenant  for  life  or  of  any 
other  person  having  an  estate  or  interest  under  the  settlement,  appoint 
persons  to  be  trustees  of  the  settlement. 

The  power  of  sale  given  by  the  Acts  is  not  capable  of  assignment  or 
release,  and  does  not  pass  to  an  assignee  or  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  the 
tenant  for  life,  and  remains  exercisable  by  him  notwithstanding  any  such 
assignment  or  bankruptcy,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an  assignment  the 
power  cannot  be  exercised  without  the  consent  of  the  assignee.  Any  pro- 
vision in  the  settlement  purporting  or  attempting  to  forbid  or  prohibit  or 
prevent  the  tenant  for  life  from  exercising,  or  to  induce  him  to  abstain  from 
exercising,  his  powers  under  the  Act  is  void.  In  exercising  his  powers  the 
tenant  for  life  must  have  regard  to  the  interests  of  all  persons  entitled 
under  the  settlement,  and  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  position  and  to  have  the 
duties  and  liabilities  of  a  trustee  for  them;  but  a  purchaser  dealing  in 
good  faith  with  the  tenant  for  life  is,  as  against  all  such  persons,  con- 
clusively taken  to  have  given  the  best  price  reasonably  obtainable,  and  to 
have  complied  with  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Acts.  The  powers  given  by 
the  Acts  are  cumulative,  and  in  case  of  conflict  between  the  provisions  of 
the  settlement  and  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
prevail ;  accordingly,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  settlement,  the  con- 
sent of  the  tenant  for  life  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  by  the  trustees  of  the 
settlement  or  other  person  of  any  power  of  sale  conferred  by  the  settlement. 

Where  the  tenant  for  life,  or  person  having  the  powers  of  a  tenant  for 
life,  is  an  infant,  the  powers  may  be  exercised  on  his  behalf  by  the  trustees 
of  the  settlement,  and  if  there  are  none,  then  by  such  person  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Court,  on  the  application  of  the  guardian  or  next  friend  of 
the  infant,  orders ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts,  an  infant  entitled  in 
possession  to  the  fee-simple  is  deemed  to  be  a  tenant  for  life.  Where  the 
tenant  for  life,  or  person  having  the  powers  of  a  tenant  for  life,  is  a  married 
woman,  entitled  for  her  separate  use,  or  for  her  separate  property, 
she  may  exercise  the  powers  given  by  the  Acts  without  the  concurrence  of 
her  husband ;  if  she  is  not  entitled  for  her  separate  use,  or  for  her  separate 
property,  her  husband  must  join  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers.  A  restraint 
on  anticipation  does  not  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  power  under  the  Acts. 

Tenants  in  tail. — Every  tenant  in  tail  in  possession  (except  in  the  case 
of  estates  tail  granted  by  the  Crown  in  consideration  of  public  services)  has 
power  to  bar  the  entail  and  convey  the  fee-simple  by  deed  enrolled.  A 
tenant  in  tail  in  remainder  may  also  convey  the  property  in  fee-simple  by 
deed  enrolled,  with  the  consent  of  the  protector  of  the  settlement ;  but 
without  such  consent  he  can  only  bar  his  own  issue,  and  convey  a  base  fee. 
A  base  fee  so  conveyed  is  enlarged  into  the  fee-simple  by  the  operation  of 
the  Statutes  of  Limitation  when  the  purchaser  has  been  in  possession  for 
twelve  years.  Tenants  in  tail  in  possession  have  the  powers  of  tenants  for 
life  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts  {supra),  and  can  seU  and  convey  the  fee- 
simple  under  those  Acts,  the  purchase-money  being  subject  to  the  entail. 
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Trustees. — In  exercising  a  trust  or  power  of  sale,  trustees  must  strictly 
carry  out  the  directions  contained  in  the  settlement  creating  the  trust  or 
power.  Thus,  if  land  is  given  upon  trust  for  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
upon  trust  to  sell  and  divide  the  proceeds  amongst  his  children,  the  trustees 
cannot  sell  during  A's  lifetime,  even  with  his  consent,  because  the  trust  for 
sale  does  not  arise  until  his  death.  In  the  case  of  settled  land,  where 
trustees  are  given  merely  a  power  of  sale,  they  cannot  exercise  such  power  ^^j 
without  the  consent  of  the  tenant  for  life,  or  person  having  the  powers  of  a  1 91 
tenant  for  life  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts  (supra) ;  but  where  the  land  is 
settled  on  trust  for  sale,  such  consent  is  not  necessary,  though  the  trust 
may  not  be  executed  if  there  is  an  order  of  the  Court  in  force  giving  leave 
to  the  tenant  for  life  to  exercise  any  of  his  powers  under  the  Acts,  Where 
a  trust  for  sale  or  power  of  sale  created  by  an  instrument  coming  into  opera- 
tion on  or  after  the  1st  January  1882,  is  vested  in  trustees,  they  may, 
except  so  far  as  a  contrary  intention  is  expressed  in  the  instrument  creating 
the  trust  or  power,  sell  all  or  any  part  of  the  property,  either  subject  to 
prior  charges  or  not,  and  either  together  or  in  lots,  by  public  auction  or  by 
private  contract,  with  power  to  vary  any  contract  for  sale,  and  to  buy  in  at 
any  auction,  or  to  rescind  any  contract  for  sale  and  to  resell,  without  being 
answerable  for  any  loss.  Where  trustees  sell  land  in  pursuance  of  a  trust 
or  power,  the  receipt  in  writing  of  the  trustees  for  the  purchase-money  is  a 
sufficient  discharge  to  the  purchaser,  and  effectually  exonerates  him  from 
seeing  to  its  application,  or  being  answerable  for  any  loss  or  misapplication 
thereof.  Where  there  are  more  than  one  trustee,  all  must  join  in  giving 
the  receipt,  in  order  to  discharge  the  purchaser.  A  power  or  trust  vested 
in  two  or  more  trustees  jointly  may  be  exercised  or  performed  by  the 
survivor  or  survivors  of  them  for  the  time  being,  unless  a  contrary  intention 
is  expressed  in  the  instrument  by  which  the  power  or  trust  is  created. 

Form  of  the  Contract. — It  is  provided  by  the  4th  section  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  that  "  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any  person 
upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands, tenements, or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest 
in  or  concerning  the  same,  unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action 
shall  be  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person 
thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorised."  The  note  or  memorandum,  to 
satisfy  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  {a)  must  contain  (1)  the  names  of  the 
parties,  or  descriptions  from  which  they  can  be  identified ;  (2)  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  property  sold ;  (3)  all  the  material  terms  of  the  contract ;  (4) 
the  consideration ;  (h)  must  be  made  before  action  brought ;  and  (c)  must 
be  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged,  or  his  agent  lawfully  authorised.  It 
must  also  appear  from  the  note  or  memorandum  that  there  is  a  concluded 
agreement  between  the  parties. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  terms  of  the  contract  should  be  contained 
in  one  document,  or  that  all  the  documents  containing  the  terms  should  be 
signed.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  terms  can  be  collected  from  several  writings, 
one  of  which  is  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  or  his  duly  authorised 
agent,  provided  such  writings  refer  to  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  they  all  relate  to  the  same  transaction.  Parol  evidence  is  admis- 
sible to  identify  one  document  referred  to  in  another,  but  not  to  connect 
two  or  more  documents  which  do  not  contain  any  references  to  one  another. 
Where  a  letter  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  addressed  to  one  of  the  parties, 
the  letter  and  envelope  are  considered  one  document  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  parol  evidence  is  accordingly 
admissible  to  show  that  the  letter  was  enclosed  in  the  particular  envelope. 
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Where  the  sale  is  by  auction,  the  written  and  signed  memorandum  of  the 
contract  usually  refers  to  the  particulars  and  conditions  of  sale,  which 
thereby  become  incorporated  in  the  memorandum.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
signed  memorandum  should  expressly  refer  to  the  conditions  and  particulars. 

The  written  memorandum  need  not  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  both 
parties.  It  is  sufficient  if  signed  by  the  defendant  or  his  agent  duly 
authorised.  The  signature  may  be  in  any  portion  of  the  document,  if  it 
appears  to  have  been  intended  to  authenticate  the  whole.  The  signature 
may  be  either  written,  printed,  typewritten,  or  stamped,  and  the  initials  of 
the  person  signing  are  sufficient.  As  to  signature  by  an  agent,  it  must 
appear  that  the  agent  had  authority  to  sign  the  memorandum  on  the  princi- 
pal's behalf.  Such  authority  may  be  express  or  implied.  At  a  sale  by 
auction,  the  auctioneer  has  implied  authority  to  sign  a  memorandum  of  the 
contract  on  behalf  of  the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  signature  is  made  at 
the  time  of  the  sale.  The  auctioneer's  clerk  has,  however,  no  implied 
authority,  as  such,  to  sign  for  the  purchaser,  and  his  signature  will  not  bind 
the  purchaser,  unless  the  purchaser  has  expressly  or  by  his  conduct  assented 
thereto.  A  house-  or  estate-agent,  who  is  authorised  to  find  a  purchaser  for 
property,  has  no  implied  authority,  as  such,  to  sign  a  contract  on  the  princi- 
pal's behalf.  Nor  has  a  solicitor  who  is  merely  authorised  to  draft  a  contract, 
and  send  it  for  perusal  and  approval  to  the  other  side.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  note  or  memorandum  should  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  contract. 
It  may  be  made  subsequently,  provided  it  is  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  action  to  enforce  the  contract. 

In  the  following  cases  the  Court  will  grant  specific  performance  of  the 
contract  notwithstanding  that  there  is  no  note  or  memorandum  to  satisfy 
the  Statute  of  Frauds — namely,  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  sale  by  the  Court,  whether 
by  public  auction  or  private  contract ;  (2)  where  the  statutory  defence  is 
not  pleaded ;  (3)  where  it  is  owing  to  the  fraud  of  the  defendant  that  the 
contract  was  not  put  into  writing  ;  and  (4)  where  there  has  been  a  part  per- 
formance of  the  contract  of  such  a  nature  that  the  parties  cannot  be  put  in 
statu  quo,  so  that  it  would  be  inequitable  to  permit  the  defendant  to  plead 
the  statute.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  has  entered  in  possession  and  expended 
money  on  improvements  or  otherwise,  which  he  would  not  have  expended 
but  for  the  contract  of  sale,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  note  or  memorandum 
in  writing  will  not  avail  the  defendant  in  an  action  for  specific  performance. 
The  payment  of  a  deposit,  or  part-payment  of  the  purchase-money,  is  not, 
however,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  vendor  from  pleading  the  statute,  because 
the  money  may  be  repaid,  and  the  parties  left  in  their  original  position. 

Eights  and  Duties  under  the  Contract. — The  immediate  effect  of 
the  contract  of  sale  is  that  the  vendor  becomes  in  equity  a  trustee  of  the  land 
for  the  purchaser,  subject  to  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to 
pay  the  purchase-money,  for  which  the  vendor  has  a  lien  on  the  land,  and 
the  purchaser  becomes  liable  to  pay  the  purchase-money,  and  complete  the 
contract,  subject  to  the  duty  of  the  vendor  to  show  and  convey  a  good  title, 
the  purchaser  being  entitled  to  a  lien  until  conveyance  for  any  deposit  paid 
by  him. 

Subject  to  any  special  stipulations  in  the  contract,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  parties  are  as  follows : — (1)  The  property  sold  is  at  the  risk  of  the 
purchaser  as  from  the  date  of  the  contract  of  sale,  if  such  contract  is  un- 
conditional, and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any 
accruals.  Thus,  if  a  house  which  is  sold  is  burnt  down  before  the  time  fixed 
for  completion,  the  purchaser  is,  notwithstanding,  bound  to  complete  and 
pay  the  purchase-money,  and  he  has  no  right  to  claim  the  benefit  of  any 
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insurance  policy  held  by  the  vendor,  unless  he  has  obtained  an  assignment 
of  the  policy  with  the  consent  of  the  insurance  company.  Where  the 
contract  of  sale  is  subject  to  an  express  condition,  the  property  remains  at 
the  risk  of  the  vendor  until  the  condition  is  performed.  (2)  The  purchaser 
is  entitled  to  possession  of  the  property,  or  to  an  account  of  the  rents  and 
profits,  as  from  the  time  fixed  for  completion,  or  if  no  time  is  fixed,  then  as 
from  the  time  when  a  good  title  is  shown.  (3)  The  vendor  is  entitled  to 
interest  on  the  purchase-money  as  from  the  time  fixed  for  completion,  or  if 
no  time  is  fixed,  then  as  from  the  time  when  a  good  title  is  shown,  except 
where  completion  is  delayed  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  vendor,  and  he  has 
had  notice  from  the  purchaser  that  the  purchase-money  is  lying  idle,  in 
which  case  interest  ceases  from  the  date  of  such  notice.  (4)  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  vendor  to  take  reasonable  care  of  the  property,  and  pay  outgoings, 
until  the  purchaser  takes  possession ;  or  if  there  is  delay  in  taking  possession 
owing  to  the  purchaser's  default,  then  until  the  purchaser  ought  to  have 
taken  possession.  (5)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  vendor  to  show  and  convey  a 
good  title  to  the  property  sold,  free  from  incumbrances,  and  to  enter  into 
the  usual  covenants  for  title.  (6)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  purchaser  to  peruse 
the  abstract  of  title,  and  verify  it  with  the  original  title-deeds ;  to  deliver 
objections  to  and  requisitions  on  the  title  in  due  course ;  to  prepare  and 
tender  a  conveyance  to  the  vendor  for  execution,  and  to  pay  the  purchase 
money  and  take  possession  of  the  property  on  completion.  (7)  The  vendor 
has  a  lien  on  the  property  sold  for  the  purchase-money  or  any  part  thereof 
remaining  unpaid,  and  such  lien  is  valid  as  against  all  persons  deriving  title 
from  the  purchaser,  except  purchasers  for  value  without  notice  of  the  lien. 
(8)  The  purchaser  is  entitled  to  a  lien  on  the  property  for  his  deposit,  and 
any  portion  of  the  purchase-money  which  he  may  have  paid,  and  any  costs 
or  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  connection  with  the  transaction,  in  each 
case  with  interest ;  such  lien  being,  of  course,  extinguished  if  the  sale  goes 
off  owing  to  the  default  of  the  purchaser. 

The  Title. — Except  where  there  is  an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary, 
the  vendor  is  bound  to  deliver  an  abstract  of  title  to  the  purchaser,  setting 
out  the  material  parts  of  all  deeds,  wills,  and  other  instruments,  by  which 
the  property  has  been  dealt  with  during  the  period  for  which  a  title  ought 
to  be  shown,  and  containing  a  statement  of  the  events  (if  any)  on  which  the 
title  depends.  The  abstract  ought  to  show  that  the  vendor  will  be  able  to 
convey,  or  procure  to  be  conveyed,  to  the  purchaser,  at  the  time  fixed  for 
completion,  the  legal  and  equitable  estates  in  the  property  sold,  free  from 
incumbrances.  Mortgages  and  other  incumbrances  do  not  constitute  a 
defect  in  the  title,  if  they  are  to  be  paid  off,  because  the  incumbrancers  can 
be  called  upon  to  join  in  the  conveyance.  The  abstract  ought  to  commence 
with  an  instrument  dealing  with  both  the  legal  and  equitable  estates.  A 
mortgage  or  purchase  deed  is  preferable  to  a  will,  because  if  the  abstract 
commences  with  a  will  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  proof  that  the  testator 
died  in  possession  of  the  land,  in  the  absence  of  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary. 
All  deeds  and  documents  (except,  perhaps,  equitable  mortgages  which  have 
been  paid  off)  affecting  the  property,  subsequent  to  the  instrument  with 
which  the  abstract  commences,  ought  to  be  abstracted.  A  vendor  or  his 
solicitor  who,  with  intent  to  defraud,  conceals  any  instrument  material  to 
the  title,  or  any  incumbrance,  or  who  falsifies  any  pedigree  on  which  the 
title  may  depend,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  is  also  liable  to  an  action 
for  damages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  solicitor  for  the  purchaser  to  peruse  the  abstract  of 
title  when  received,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  shows  that  the  vendor 
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will  be  able  to  convey  such  a  title  as  he  has  contracted  to  sell ;  and  then, 
assuming  that  the  abstract  discloses  a  good  title,  to  examine  the  original 
deeds  and  documents  abstracted,  in  order  to  see  that  they  are  duly  stamped 
and  appear  to  be  duly  executed,  and  that  nothing  material  has  been  omitted 
in  abstracting  them,  and  to  require  such  evidence  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  validity  of  the  title  shown  by  the  abstract.  The  vendor  is 
bound  to  procure  the  production  of  all  abstracted  instruments,  or  in  case 
any  of  them  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  to  supply  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  contents  and  due  execution.  The  expense  of  preparing  the  abstract, 
whether  the  abstracted  documents  are  in  the  possession  of  the  vendor  or  not, 
and  of  the  production  of  documents  in  the  vendor's  possession,  must  be  borne 
by  the  vendor.  But  the  expenses  of  the  production  and  inspection  of  all 
deeds,  wills,  and  other  documents  not  in  the  vendor's  possession,  and  of  pro- 
curing evidence  and  information  not  in  the  vendor's  possession,  must  be 
borne  by  the  purchaser,  as  also  the  expenses  of  making  any  copies  of 
documents  retained  by  the  vendor,  where  such  copies  are  required  by  the 
purchaser. 

The  requisitions  on  title  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  title 
shown,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  If  the  contract  or 
conditions  of  sale  contain  any  stipulations  restricting  the  right  of  the 
purchaser  to  call  for  complete  evidence  of  the  title,  he  is,  of  course,  bound 
by  such  restrictions.  Thus,  if  it  is  stipulated  that  the  title  shall  commence 
with  a  certain  deed,  and  that  no  objection  or  requisition  shall  be  made  in 
respect  of  the  title  prior  to  such  deed,  the  purchaser  will  not  be  at  liberty 
to  make  any  inquiry  or  requisition  as  to  the  prior  title,  nor  to  make  any 
objection  in  respect  thereof,  unless  he  discovers  a  defect.  But  such  a  stipu- 
lation does  not  preclude  the  purchaser  from  objecting  to  the  title  if  he  can 
prove  that  it  is  in  fact  defective,  nor  is  such  a  stipulation  binding  if  it  was 
entered  into  in  order  to  prevent  the  purchaser  from  discovering  a  defect 
which  was  known  to  the  vendor,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  vendor  to 
disclose  any  defects  of  which  he  may  be  aware.  So,  a  stipulation  that  the 
purchaser  shall  accept  such  title  as  the  vendor  has,  is  not  binding  if  the 
vendor  was  aware  that  the  title  was  bad.  The  purchaser  is  not  entitled  to 
make  objections  in  respect  of  any  defects  of  which  he  had  knowledge  at  the 
time  of  the  contract. 

Subject  to  any  express  stipulations  to  the  contrary — (1)  The  length  of 
title  which  can  be  required  is  forty  years ;  provided  that,  on  a  sale  of  a 
lease  or  underlease,  the  purchaser  cannot  call  for  the  title  to  the  freehold 
or  any  leasehold  reversion.  (2)  The  purchaser  cannot  require  production, 
or  any  abstract  or  copy,  of  any  deed,  will,  or  other  document,  dated  before 
the  time  prescribed  by  law,  or  stipulated,  for  commencement  of  the  title, 
even  if  the  same  creates  a  power  subsequently  exercised  by  an  abstracted 
instrument ;  nor  can  he  require  any  information,  or  make  any  requisition, 
objection,  or  inquiry,  with  respect  to  any  such  document,  or  the  title  prior 
to  that  time,  and  he  must  assume,  unless  the  contrary  appears,  that  the 
recitals  in  the  abstracted  instruments  of  any  such  document  are  correct, 
and  give  all  the  material  contents  thereof,  and  that  every  document  so 
recited  was  duly  executed  and  perfected.  (3)  Kecitals,  statements,  and 
descriptions  of  facts,  matters,  and  parties,  contained  in  deeds  or  other 
instruments  twenty  years  old  at  the  date  of  the  contract  of  sale,  must, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  proved  inaccurate,  be  taken  to  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  such  facts,  matters,  and  descriptions.  The  effect  of  this  is 
that  if  there  is  an  instrument  twenty  years  old  reciting  seisin  in  fee-simple, 
such  instrument  is  a  good  root  of  title,  and  the  purchaser  cannot  require  an 
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abstract  or  make  requisitions  as  to  the  earlier  title,  though  within  the  forty 
years.  (4)  When  the  land  sold  is  held  by  lease,  the  purchaser  must 
assume,  unless  the  contrary  appears,  that  the  lease  was  duly  granted ;  and, 
on  production  of  the  receipt  for  the  last  payment  due  for  rent,  that  all  the 
covenants  and  provisions  of  the  lease  have  been  duly  performed  and 
observed  up  to  the  date  of  completion  of  the  purchase.  (5)  Where  the 
land  is  held  by  underlease,  the  purchaser  must  assume,  unless  the  contrary 
appears,  that  the  underlease  and  every  superior  lease  were  duly  granted ; 
and,  on  production  of  the  receipt  for  the  last  payment  due  for  rent  under 
the  underlease,  that  all  the  covenants  and  provisions  of  the  underlease  and 
of  every  superior  lease,  and  all  rent  due  under  every  superior  lease,  have 
been  duly  performed  and  paid  up  to  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
purchase.  (6)  When  the  land  is  of  copyhold  on  customary  tenure  which 
has  been  converted  into  freehold  by  enfranchisement,  the  purchaser  has  no 
right  to  call  for  the  title  to  make  the  enfranchisement.  (7)  The  vendor 
is  bound  to  pay  the  expense  of  duly  stamping  any  deeds  insufficiently 
stamped.  This  rule  applies  with  respect  to  deeds  executed  after  1888,  not- 
withstanding any  stipulation  to  the  contrary.  (8)  The  purchaser  must 
assume  the  due  execution  of  deeds  thirty  years  old  coming  from  the  proper 
custody,  if  they  purport  to  be  duly  executed  by  the  necessary  parties.  (9) 
In  deeds  executed  after  1881,  a  receipt  for  the  consideration  either  in  the 
body  of  the  deed,  or  indorsed  thereon,  must  be  accepted  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  payment ;  but  in  the  case  of  deeds  executed  before  1882,  both 
receipts  should  appear,  or  evidence  of  payment  be  required. 

Where  any  dispute  arises  as  to  any  requisitions  or  objections,  or  any 
claim  for  compensation,  or  any  other  question  arising  out  of  or  connected 
with  the  contract  of  sale  (not  being  a  question  affecting  the  existence  or 
validity  of  the  contract),  an  application  may  be  made  in  a  summary  way  to 
a  judge  of  the  Chancery  Division  in  Chambers,  who  may  make  such  order 
on  the  application  as  may  appear  just. 

Completion  of  the  Sale. — When  the  requisitions  have  been  duly 
answered,  and  the  solicitor  for  the  purchaser  has  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  title,  it  is  his  duty  to  draft  a  conveyance  and  send  it  to  the 
vendor's  solicitor  for  approval,  and  on  such  approval  being  received,  to 
engross  the  deed  for  execution.  The  purchaser  is  not  entitled  to  require 
that  the  conveyance  be  executed  in  his  presence,  or  in  that  of  his  solicitor, 
as  such ;  but  he  may  have,  at  his  own  cost,  the  execution  of  the  conveyance 
attested  by  some  person  appointed  by  him,  who  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  be  his 
solicitor.  The  vendor  is  bound  to  procure  the  execution  of  the  conveyance 
by  all  necessary  parties  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  in  the  purchaser  the 
estate  sold,  free  from  incumbrances.  But  the  purchaser  cannot  insist  on 
parties  joining  whose  concurrence  is  not  essential.  Thus,  if  a  mortgagee 
sells  under  his  power  of  sale,  the  purchaser  cannot  insist  upon  the  con- 
currence of  the  mortgagor ;  but  if  there  is  any  legal  estate  outstanding  in 
trustees,  they  may  be  required  to  join  in  order  to  vest  such  legal  estate  in 
the  purchaser.  Where  the  sale  is  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  the  trustees 
of  the  settlement  should  be  required  to  join  in  the  conveyance  for  the 
purpose  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  purchase  -  money.  The 
purchaser  may  require  separate  conveyances  of  the  land  in  parcels,  if  he 
likes  to  pay  the  extra  expense  involved. 

The  purchase-money  should  be  paid  to  the  persons  legally  entitled  to 
give  a  receipt  for  it.  Where  a  solicitor  produces  a  deed,  having  in  the  body 
thereof  or  indorsed  thereon  a  receipt  for  the  purchase-money,  the  deed 
being  executed,  or  the  indorsed  receipt  being  signed,  by  the  person  entitled 
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to  give  a  receipt  for  it,  the  deed  is  sufficient  authority  to  the  purchaser 
to  pay  the  money  to  the  solicitor,  without  the  solicitor  producing  any 
separate  or  other  direction  or  authority  from  the  person  who  executed  or 
signed  the  deed  or  receipt.  This  applies  since  1888  to  cases  where  the 
persons  entitled  to  receive  the  purchase-money  are  trustees.  Where  the 
land  sold  is  subject  to  any  charge  or  incumbrance,  and  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  getting  the  concurrence  of  the  persons  entitled  to  give  a  receipt  and  dis- 
charge the  incumbrance,  the  Court  may,  on  the  application  of  any  party  to 
the  sale,  direct  or  allow  payment  into  Court  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  keep 
down  or  meet  the  charge  or  incumbrance  with  interest,  costs,  and  expenses, 
and  may  declare  the  land  free  from  the  charge  or  incumbrance,  and  make 
any  order  for  conveyance,  or  vesting  order,  proper  for  giving  effect  to  the 
sale. 

Title-deeds. — On  completion,  the  vendor  must  hand  over  to  the  purchaser 
all  documents  of  title  in  his  possession  or  power  which  relate  solely  to  the 
property  sold ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  retain  any  documents  which  relate  to 
land  still  retained  by  him,  in  the  absence  of  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary. 
With  respect  to  documents  which  the  vendor  retains,  he  must  give  an 
acknowledgment  in  writing  of  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  production  and 
to  the  delivery  of  copies,  and  an  undertaking  for  safe  custody  of  the  docu- 
ments. Such  an  acknowledgment  binds  the  documents  in  the  possession  or 
control  of  the  person  retaining  them,  and  in  the  possession  or  control  of 
every  other  person  having  possession  or  control  from  time  to  time,  as  long 
as  he  has  such  possession  or  control ;  and  every  such  person  is  bound  to 
perforin  the  following  obligations,  unless  prevented  by  fire  or  other  in- 
evitable accident — namely,  (1)  an  obligation  to  produce  the  documents  at  all 
reasonable  times  for  inspection,  and  comparison  with  abstracts  or  copies,  by 
the  person  entitled  to  request  production  or  any  one  authorised  by  him  in 
writing ;  (2)  an  obligation  to  produce  the  documents  as  evidence  to  support 
the  title  of  the  person  entitled  to  request  production,  at  any  trial  in  the 
United  Eangdom ;  (3)  an  obligation  to  deliver  to  the  person  entitled  to 
request  the  same  true  copies  or  extracts,  attested  or  unattested,  of  or  from 
the  documents,  in  each  case  at  the  cost  of  the  person  requesting  performance 
of  the  obligation.  The  persons  entitled  to  request  production  are  the 
person  to  whom  the  acknowledgment  is  given,  and  any  person,  not  being  a 
mere  lessee,  claiming  any  estate  or  interest  under  such  person.  The  under- 
taking for  safe  custody  imposes  on  the  person  giving  it,  and  on  every  person 
having  possession  or  control  of  the  documents  from  time  to  time,  so  long  as 
he  has  such  possession  or  control,  an  obligation  to  keep  the  documents  safe, 
whole,  uncancelled,  and  undefaced,  unless  prevented  by  fire  or  other 
inevitable  accident. 

Covenants  for  Title. — The  covenants  for  title  into  which  the  vendor  may 
be  required  to  enter  depend  upon  the  circumstances.  If  the  vendor  is 
absolute  beneficial  owner,  he  is  bound  to  give  the  following  usual  covenants 
— namely,  (1)  that  he  has  a  right  to  convey  the  property;  (2)  that  the 
purchaser,  and  persons  deriving  title  through  him,  shall  have  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  property ;  (3)  that  the  property  shall  be  enjoyed  free  from  in- 
cumbrances other  than  those  to  which  the  conveyance  is  expressed  to  be 
subject ;  (4)  that  the  vendor  will,  at  the  request  and  cost  of  the  purchaser, 
or  any  person  deriving  title  under  him,  execute  and  do  all  such  lawful 
assurances  and  things  for  further  or  more  perfectly  assuring  the  property 
to  the  purchaser  or  person  deriving  title  under  him  as  may  be  reasonably 
required;  and  (5)  in  the  case  of  leasehold  property,  that  the  lease  is  valid, 
and  all  rents,  covenants,  and  conditions  have  been  paid,  observed,  and 
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performed  up  to  the  date  of  the  conveyance ;  each  of  the  five  covenants 
being  qualified  so  as  to  extend  only  to  the  acts,  defaults,  and  omissions  of 
the  vendor  and  persons  from  whom  he  derives  title  otherwise  than  by 
purchase  for  valuable  consideration,  a  marriage  settlement  not  being  deemed 
a  purchase  for  value  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  if  the  vendor  had  bought  the 
property,  and  given  the  usual  covenants  for  title,  he  would  not  be  liable  if 
it  turned  out  that  the  person  who  sold  it  to  him  had  no  title,  or  had  created 
a  mortgage  or  other  incumbrance  on  the  property.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  vendor  had  taken  the  property  by  devise  or  by  inheritance,  he  would 
be  answerable  in  respect  of  the  acts  and  defaults  of  the  testator  or  person 
from  whom  the  property  was  inherited.  The  usual  covenants  are  now 
generally  implied  by  the  vendor  conveying  as  beneficial  owner. 

Where  the  vendor  is  a  trustee,  mortgagee,  executor,  administrator,  or 
committee  of  a  lunatic,  he  is  only  bound  to  give  a  covenant  that  he  has  not 
done,  or  been  party  or  privy  to,  anything  whereby  the  property,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  or  may  be  impeached,  charged,  affected,  or  incumbered  in  title, 
estate,  or  otherwise,  or  whereby  he  is  anywise  hindered  from  conveying  the 
property  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed  to  be  conveyed,  the 
covenant  only  extending  to  the  vendor's  own  acts.  Such  a  covenant  is 
implied  if  the  vendor  is  expressed  to  convey  as  trustee,  or  as  mortgagee,  or 
as  legal  personal  representative  of  a  deceased  person,  or  as  committee  of 
a  lunatic  so  found  by  inquisition.  When  the  sale  is  by  a  tenant  for  life  or 
other  limited  owner,  he  is  bound  to  give  the  usual  covenants  so  far  as 
concerns  his  own  estate,  and  a  covenant  limited  to  his  own  acts  with  regard 
to  the  other  estates  and  interests.  If  the  vendors  are  tenants  in  common, 
they  are  only  bound  to  covenant  with  respect  to  their  own  shares. 

Time  for  Completion. — The  time  for  completion  is  usually  fixed  by  the 
contract  for  sale.  Stipulations  as  to  time  will  not,  however,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  considered  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  whether  such  stipulations 
are  as  to  the  time  for  completion,  or  as  to  the  time  for  taking  the  various 
steps  towards  completion,  such  as  the  delivery  of  the  abstract  and 
requisitions.  If,  however,  it  appears  from  the  terms  of  the  contract,  or  the 
nature  of  the  property,  or  surrounding  circumstances,  that  the  parties 
intended  that  time  should  be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  effect  will  be 
given  to  such  intention.  In  the  case  of  a  sale  of  a  reversionary  interest,  or 
of  a  leasehold  house  for  the  purchaser's  own  residence,  or  of  a  public-house, 
stipulations  as  to  time  will  generally  be  considered  essential,  so  that  the 
party  not  in  fault  will  be  entitled  to  repudiate  the  contract  if  such  stipula- 
tions are  not  observed.  Where  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  contract, 
and  one  of  the  parties  is  guilty  of  unreasonable  delay,  the  other  party  may 
give  notice  fixing  a  reasonable  time  for  completion,  having  regard  to  what 
remains  to  be  done ;  and  then,  if  the  contract  is  not  completed  by  the  time 
fixed  by  the  notice,  owing  to  the  default  of  the  party  to  whom  the  notice 
was  given,  may  repudiate  the  contract. 

Effect  of  Deatk  or  Bankruptcy  hefore  Completion. — If  the  vendor  dies 
before  completion,  the  contract  is  enforceable  by  or  against  his  personal 
representatives,  who  are  entitled  to  receive  the  purchase-money,  and  have 
power  to  convey  the  land  for  all  the  estate  and  interest  vested  in  the 
vendor  at  his  death,  in  any  manner  proper  for  giving  effect  to  the  contract, 
except  in  the  case  of  copyholds,  which  must  be  conveyed  by  the  customary 
heir  or  devisee.  The  purchase -money  will  devolve  as  personal  estate, 
except  where  the  land  has  been  specifically  devised  or  bequeathed  since 
the  date  of  the  contract,  in  which  case  the  devisee  or  legatee  will  be 
entitled  to  the  purchase-money  as  a  legacy.     If  the  purchaser  dies  before 
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completion,  the  contract  may  be  enforced,  in  the  case  of  freeholds  or 
copyholds,  by  or  against  his  heir  or  devisee,  but  the  personal  representatives 
must  be  joined  as  parties  to  the  proceedings.  If  the  heir  or  devisee  dis- 
claims, the  contract  may  be  enforced  by  or  against  the  personal  representa- 
tives. As  between  the  heir  or  devisee,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  persons 
interested  in  the  personal  estate  of  the  purchaser,  on  the  other,  the  heir  or 
devisee,  if  he  completes  the  contract,  will  take  subject  to  the  lien  for 
unpaid  purchase-money,  which  he  must  discharge.  In  the  case  of  lease- 
holds, the  personal  representatives  are  the  proper  persons  to  complete,  and 
if  the  land  has  been  bequeathed,  the  legatee  will  take  subject  to  the  lien  for 
any  unpaid  purchase-money,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the 
will. 

If  the  vendor  becomes  bankrupt  before  completion,  the  contract  may 
be  enforced  by  or  against  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  If  the  purchaser 
becomes  bankrupt,  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  may  either  complete  the 
contract  or  disclaim  it.  If  he  disclaims,  the  vendor  is  entitled  to  prove  in 
the  bankruptcy  for  any  loss  suffered  by  the  disclaimer. 

Eemedies  of  Vendor. — Where  the  purchaser  unjustifiably  refuses  to 
complete,  the  vendor  may  (1)  forfeit  any  deposit  which  may  have  been 
paid ;  or  (2)  sue  for  specific  performance  of  the  contract ;  or  (3)  sue  for 
damages ;  or  (4)  resell  the  property,  and  sue  for  the  deficiency.  The  deposit 
may  in  all  cases  be  forfeited,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation  to  that 
effect,  where  the  sale  goes  off  owing  to  the  purchaser's  default,  and  though 
the  vendor  may  have  resold  the  property  at  a  higher  price.  Damages  may 
be  claimed  either  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  specific  performance.  The 
measure  of  damages  is  ordinarily  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  contract  of  sale,  and  the  difference  between  the  price 
agreed  to  be  paid  and  the  value  of  the  property,  but  credit  must  be  given 
for  the  amount  of  the  deposit  (if  any).  Where  the  property  has  been 
resold,  and  the  deficiency  on  the  resale  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  deposit, 
the  difference  may  be  recovered  by  way  of  damages,  in  addition  to  expenses 
incurred  in  respect  of  the  original  contract. 

The  vendor's  lien  for  any  portion  of  the  purchase-money  which  may 
remain  unpaid  after  the  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  purchaser  may 
be  enforced  by  an  action  for  a  declaration  of  the  lien,  in  which  the  property 
may  be  ordered  to  be  sold  to  discharge  the  lien. 

Eemedies  of  Purchaser. — ^Where  the  sale  goes  off  owing  to  the  inability 
of  the  vendor  to  make  a  good  title,  without  any  default  on  his  part,  the 
purchaser  is  entitled  to  repayment  of  his  deposit  (if  any),  and,  subject  to 
any  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  is  entitled  to  recover  by  way  of  damages — 
(1)  interest  on  the  deposit ;  (2)  interest  on  the  purchase-money,  if  he  has 
given  the  vendor  notice  that  it  was  lying  idle ;  (3)  all  expenses  reasonably 
incurred  in  investigating  the  title,  or  otherwise,  in  relation  to  the  contract 
of  sale ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  in  such  a  case  to  damages  for  the  loss  of  his 
bargain. 

Where  the  vendor  unjustifiably  refuses  to  complete,  the  remedy  of  the 
purchaser  is  an  action  for  specific  performance  of  the  contract,  or  an  action 
for  damages,  or  specific  performance  may  be  claimed,  with  a  claim  for 
damages  in  addition  thereto,  or  in  lieu  thereof.  Where  the  vendor  has 
been  guilty  of  fraud,  or  refuses  to  complete  the  contract,  or  where  his 
inability  to  make  a  good  title  is  due  to  his  own  default,  the  purchaser  is 
entitled  to  substantial  damages  for  the  loss  of  his  bargain,  in  addition  to 
repayment  of  his  deposit,  with  interest  and  expenses.  The  measure  of 
damages  is  'prima  facie  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  property 
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at  the  time  for  completion  and  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  for  it.  In  an 
action  by  the  purchaser  for  specific  performance  or  damages,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  show  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  complete  the  contract ; 
and  also  that  he  had  tendered  a  conveyance,  except  where  the  vendor  had 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  complete,  e.g.  by  reselling  the  property,  or  where 
the  vendor  has  failed  to  make  a  good  title,  in  which  cases  a  tender  of  a 
conveyance  is,  of  course,  not  necessary. 

The  purchaser's  lien  for  his  deposit,  or  any  part  of  the  purchase-money 
paid  by  him,  interest,  and  expenses  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  vendor's  lien  for  unpaid  purchase-money.  W.  Bowstead. 

Sale  of  Land  (Scotland)-— The  law  of  Scotland  in  regard  to 
land  differs  fundamentally  from  that  of  England,  and  requires  separate 
treatment.  The  feudal  system  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  land  rights  of 
both  countries  has  been  differently  developed.  In  England  the  statute  of 
Quia  emptores  (1289),  by  preventing  subinfeudation  of  the  fee -simple, 
practically  abolished  the  relation  of  superior  and  vassal.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  land  is  still  held  of  a  superior  in  feu  except  in  towns 
where  the  tenure  is  burgage,  and  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  where  it  is  udal 
or  allodial,  except  where  expressly  converted  into  a  feu.  Land  in  Scotland 
is  included  in  the  more  general  term  "  heritage,"  which  is  conventionally 
applied  to  things  immoveable  in  their  nature  and  rights  relating  thereto  as 
distinguished  from  things  and  rights  which  are  moveable.  In  its  literal 
sense  "heritage"  implies  a  distinction  applicable  only  to  succession,  viz. 
between  things  (immoveable)  which  go  undivided  to  a  single  heir,  and 
things  (moveable)  which  are  divided  between  a  deceased's  next  of  kin. 
Heritage  includes  lands,  buildings,  minerals,  growing  trees,  and  natural 
growing  crops,  also  rights  of  superiority,  teinds,  casualties,  feu-duties,  ground 
annuals,  servitudes,  real  burdens,  and  leases.  Many  things  in  themselves 
moveable  {e.g.  wire  fencing)  become  heritable  by  being  attached  to  land  for 
its  beneficial  use.  There  are  also  certain  rights,  such  as  servitudes,  which 
cannot  be  held  separately  from  the  land  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Capacity  of  Parties. — The  common  characteristics  of  sale  apply 
equally  to  heritable  and  moveable  property.  Sale  is  a  contract,  and  the 
basis  of  all  contract  is  the  consent  of  parties.  There  are,  however,  circum- 
stances in  which  the  law  does  not  recognise  consent  or  apparent  consent. 
Thus  in  Scotland  a  young  person  under  the  age  of  14  in  males  and  12  in 
females  (pupil)  is  deemed  incapable  of  consent,  and  must  act  through  his  or 
her  guardian  (tutor),  while  in  the  case  of  a  person  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  21  in  males,  and  12  and  21  in  females  (minor),  his  or  her  consent, 
although  necessary,  must  in  many  cases  be  fortified  by  the  consent  of  a 
guardian  (curator).  Special  rules  also  apply  to  married  women,  but  as 
these  are  not  materially  different  from  the  corresponding  rules  of  English 
law  they  need  not  be  enumerated  here.  The  same  remark  applies  where 
consent  is  negatived  or  impaired  by  insanity,  intoxication,  fraud,  circum- 
vention, or  extortion.  Even  where  consent  is  perfect,  the  contract  may  be 
void  from  its  -own  nature,  as  where  it  is  illegal  or  immoral.  In  the  contract 
of  sale  the  seller  must  either  be  owner  or  act  under  a  valid  power  from  the 
owner,  or  from  the  Court.  The  ordinary  rule  requires  writing  in  all 
transactions  relating  to  heritage,  but  an  agent,  verbally  instructed,  may 
bind  his  principal  by  means  of  a  writing  to  which  his  principal  is  not 
personally  a  party.  Where  a  law  agent,  instructed  to  purchase  land,  takes 
the  title  in  his  own  name  the  breach  is  that  of  mandate,  not  of  trust,  and 
therefore  the  client's  remedy  is  not  affected  by  the  Act  1696,  c.  25,  restrict- 
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ing  proof  of  trust  to  the  writ  or  judicial  oath  of  the  apparent  owner. 
Trustees  delegating  a  power  of  sale  to  a  factor  may  be  personally  liable  for 
the  factor's  actings  under  such  authority.  Where,  however,  a  buyer  has 
notice  of  a  defect  in  the  selling  agent's  power,  the  seller  may  reduce  the 
sale.  Testamentary  trustees  have,  in  the  ordinary  case,  no  implied  authority 
to  sell  land,  but  the  trust  purposes  may  be  such  as  to  give  a  power  of  sale 
by  implication  on  the  principle  that  "  where  a  man  declares  his  will  with 
respect  to  a  certain  event  he  undoubtedly  wills  every  necessary  means." 
A  husband's  right  of  administration  does  not  empower  him  to  sell  his  wife's 
lands,  nor  can  a  tutor  alienate  the  lands  of  his  ward.  Where  in  any  case 
the  authority  of  the  Court  is  necessary  to  a  sale  of  land  it  must  be 
obtained  before  the  sale.  Where  a  power  of  sale  exists  it  may,  unless  other- 
wise directed,  be  exercised  either  by  public  roup  or  private  bargain.  Apart 
from  stipulated  or  recognised  remuneration,  no  fiduciary  can  make  personal 
profit  by  transacting  with  the  property  under  his  charge,  and  the  same 
principle  extends  to  prevent  any  trustee  or  fiduciary  from  buying,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  where  he  is  himself  the  seller.  A  trustee  or  com- 
missioner in  bankruptcy  cannot  purchase  any  part  of  the  sequestrated 
estate,  but  the  same  restriction  does  not  apply  to  a  creditor.  A  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  who  attempts,  through  the  medium  of  a  relative  or  friend,  to 
purchase  land  belonging  to  the  sequestrated  estate,  may  be  removed  from 
office.  In  any  case  the  sale  is  ineffectual,  and  the  offending  trustee  may  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  price  offered  by  him  and  a 
lower  price  subsequently  obtained.  It  has  been  held,  however,  that  the 
sale  is  not  necessarily  void,  but  only  voidable,  and  that  challenge  may  be 
barred  by  acquiescence.  A  law  agent  employed  by  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
is  not  disqualified  by  statute,  from  purchasing  the  bankrupt's  estate,  but  the 
fiduciary  relationship  may  render  the  sale  voidable  at  common  law.  A 
residuary  legatee  for  whose  benefit  testamentary  trustees  expose  land  for 
sale  by  auction  has  been  held  not  entitled  to  purchase,  but  on  the  other 
hand  one  of  several  beneficiaries  may  buy  trust  property,  including  land,  at 
an  auction  sale. 

Form  of  the  Contract. — Sale  is  generally  classed  as  a  "consensual 
contract,"  i.e.  one  capable  of  being  constituted  and  proved  either  by  writing 
or  by  witnesses,  but  a  sale  of  heritage  is  exceptional  in  respect  that  writing 
is  always  required.  As  a  rule,  the  writing  must  be  probative,  i.e.  either 
holograph  or  in  the  form  of  a  tested  deed,  but  there'  are  certain  circum- 
stances in  which  an  imperfectly  constituted  contract  may  be  made  perfect 
by  rei  interventus,  which  raises  a  personal  exception  and  excludes  the  plea 
of  locus  pcenitentice.  Bei  interventus  is  inferred  from  any  proceedings, 
clearly  referable  to  the  agreement,  permitted  by  the  obligor,  and  productive 
of  alteration  of  circumstances,  loss,  or  inconvenience  to  the  obligee.  Even 
a  verbal  agreement  relating  to  land  may  be  validated  by  rei  interventus, 
but  in  such  case  the  contract  can  only  be  proved  by  the  writ  (not  necessarily 
probative),  or  by  the  oath  under  a  judicial  reference  of  the  party  seeking  to 
be  free.  Where  writing  exists,  but  is  improbative,  it  may  be  validated  by 
rei  interventus  without  a  reference  to  oath  or  to  any  other  writ.  But  mere 
possession  which  may  be  referred  to  another  contract  will  not  suffice. 

Where  a  contract  relating  to  heritage  has  been  formally  completed  by 
a  conveyance  duly  delivered,  all  previous  communings  and  contracts,  how- 
ever formal,  are  superseded,  and  the  conveyance  becomes  the  sole  measure 
of  the  rights  of  the  contracting  parties.  Where  the  contract  takes  the 
form  of  offer  and  acceptance  both  documents  must  be  probative.  An  offer 
admittedly  written  and  signed  by  a  party  in  his  brother's  name  and  by  his 
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brother's  authority  is  not  equivalent  to  a  holograph  writing  of  the  brother. 
A  letter  enclosing  particulars  of  an  estate,  following  upon  a  verbal  expres- 
sion of  a  desire  to  sell,  is  not  an  offer,  and  another  letter  bearing  to  be  an 
acceptance  will  not  make  a  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  a  condition  made 
by  the  buyer  that  the  seller  give  a  good  title  and  grant  warrandice  is  not 
suspensive  of  the  sale,  such  conditions  being  implied  where  not  expressed. 
In  like  manner  in  the  sale  of  an  entailed  estate,  a  condition  by  the  seller 
that  the  sale  be  ratified  by  the  Court  will  not  free  the  seller  from  taking 
the  statutory  steps  necessary  for  this  purpose.  When  land  is  sold  by 
auction  the  conditions  of  sale  are  termed  Articles  of  Koup.  These  are 
signed  by  the  seller  or  by  his  authorised  agent,  and  are  generally  followed 
on  the  same  deed  by  a  Minute  of  Enactment  and  Sale,  or  by  a  Minute  of 
Adjournment,  according  as  a  sale  is  effected  or  the  exposure  adjourned.  No 
stamp  is  required  for  the  Articles,  but  the  Minute,  where  a  sale  has  been 
effected,  must  bear  a  sixpenny  agreement  stamp.  If  the  Articles  or  the 
Minute  contain  a  consent  to  registration,  the  Minute,  in  the  event  of  a 
sale,  must  be  stamped  with  a  ten  shilling  deed-stamp.  The  Articles  almost 
invariably  provide  for  an  upset  price,  the  method  of  sale  by  means  of  a 
reserved  bid  being  practically  unknown  in  Scotland.  It  is  customary,  also, 
to  provide  in  the  Articles  that  the  buyer  is  held  to  have  satisfied  himself 
prior  to  the  sale  as  to  the  description  of  the  property,  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurements,  the  validity  of  the  title,  etc.,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  question  these  after  the  sale,  or  to  withhold  payment  of  the 
price  on  any  ground  or  pretext  whatever.  These  regulations  will  receive 
fair  effect,  but  a  clear  case  of  injustice  or  inequity  wiU  not  be  covered  by 
them.  Thus,  an  agreement  to  take  the  title  as  it  stands  and  subject  to  all 
exceptions  will  not  compel  the  buyer  to  take  an  unmarketable  title  which 
cannot  be  made  marketable  by  any  expenditure.  Where  deeds  forming 
part  of  the  title  are  improperly  stamped  they  may  in  general  be  stamped 
upon  payment  of  the  duty  and  a  penalty,  and  thus  a  title,  imperfect  in 
this  respect,  may  be  made  marketable  by  an  expenditure  which,  in  terms  of 
a  condition  to  that  effect,  would  require  to  be  borne  by  the  purchaser. 
Where,  however,  the  unstamped,  or  imperfectly  stamped  deed  is  dated 
after  1888,  an  agreement  to  shift  the  onus  of  the  stamping  is  void  under 
the  Stamp  Acts  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  39,  s.  117).  In  the  case  of  an  auction 
sale  provision  is  generally  made  in  the  Articles  for  a  bond  for  the  price 
being  granted  by  the  purchaser  and  a  responsible  guarantor  or  cautioner, 
and  delivered  to  the  seller  within  a  specified  number  of  days.  Failure  to 
dehver  such  a  bond  in  due  time  usually  gives  the  seller  certain  specified 
rights,  such  as  declaring  the  purchase  forfeited  under  reservation  of  penalties 
against  the  defaulting  purchaser. 

Performance  of  the  Contract. — In  Scotland  the  property  in  land 
does  not  pass  to  the  purchaser  by  the  contract  of  sale,  but  the  risk  passes, 
and  therefore  the  purchaser  must  protect  himself  by  insurance  from  the 
moment  that  the  contract  is  completed.  So  far  as  the  property  is  concerned, 
the  contract  imports  no  more  than  a  personal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
seller  and  his  representatives  to  deliver  to  the  purchaser,  or  his  repre- 
sentatives, a  valid  disposition  or  conveyance  which  will  enable  the  purchaser 
to  obtain  infeftment  by  the  registration  of  the  conveyance  in  tlie  Kegister 
of  Sasines.  Infeftment  is  equivalent  to  delivery  of  the  land  sold,  and 
creates  a  real  right  in  the  purchaser,  completely  divesting  the  seller.  In 
the  contract  a  time  is  generally  fixed  for  the  purchaser's  entry,  but  this 
merely  refers  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  such  as  rents,  etc.,  and  may  be 
fixed  at  a  date  before  the  contract,  or  after  the  infeftment.     The  apportion- 
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ment  of  rents  between  the  seller  and  the  purchaser  for  a  broken  period  not 
corresponding  with  the  date  of  entry  is  a  personal  matter  not  affecting  the 
real  right,  and  is  usually  subject  to  easy  adjustment.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  contract  the  titles  are  sent  to  the  purchaser's  law  agent,  who  prepares 
the  disposition  in  his  client's  favour,  and  sends  the  draft  to  the  law  agent 
of  the  seller  for  his  revisal.  According  to  the  usual  practice  a  day  is  fixed 
for  settlement,  when  the  parties  and  their  law  agents,  or  more  frequently 
the  law  agents  alone,  meet  in  the  chambers  of  the  seller's  agent.  The 
disposition  is  then  delivered  in  exchange  for  the  price,  after  which  the 
purchaser's  agent  writes  upon  it  a  warrant  of  registration  and  delivers  it, 
or  sends  it  by  post,  to  the  ofi&ce  of  the  Kegister  of  Sasines  in  Edinburgh, 
where  it  is  minuted  as  received  upon  the  day  of  arrival,  and  afterwards 
recorded  ad  longum  in  the  division  of  the  Kegister  appropriate  to  the 
county  in  which  the  lands  are  situated.  When  the  conveyance  is  thus 
minuted  the  property  passes,  and  the  purchaser's  right,  which  between  the 
date  of  the  contract  and  that  of  the  minuting  had  been  personal  against 
the  seller,  now  becomes  real,  and  is  thus  available  against  any  disponee  of 
the  seller  whose  conveyance,  even  if  dated  before  the  other,  has  not  been 
recorded  of  an  earlier  date.  At  the  settlement  the  seller  is  usually  bound 
to  produce  "  searches,"  showing  not  only  that  the  Kegister  of  Sasines  is  free 
from  incumbrances,  but  that  the  personal  registers  do  not  show  any 
"inhibition"  or  "adjudication"  preventing  or  restricting  the  seller  from 
disposing  of  his  heritable  estate.  By  special  agreement  the  burden  of 
showing  that  the  register  is  clear  may  be  thrown  on  the  purchaser,  in 
which  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  purchaser's  agent,  unless  specially  instructed 
to  the  contrary,  to  obtain  searches  at  the  cost  of  the  purchaser  before  he 
parts  with  the  price.  The  expenses  of  the  transfer  incurred  by  both  seller 
and  purchaser  up  to  the  date  of  settlement,  including  the  law  accounts  of 
the  respective  agents,  are,  unless  otherwise  agreed,  slumped  together,  and 
one-half  paid  by  each  party.  Kichard  Brown. 

Saving's  Banks. — The  first  Savings  Bank  in  Europe  was  estab- 
lished at  Brunswick  in  the  year  1765,  others  following  at  Hamburg,  Olden- 
burg, Kiel,  and  Geneva  at  intervals  between  1778  and  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1799  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  England 
was  opened  for  the  transaction  of  Savings  Bank  business,  as  now  carried 
on  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  genesis  of  the 
thrift  movement  is  generally  attributed  to  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of 
Rohinson  Crusoe.  In  one  of  his  pamphlets,  entitled  Giving  Alms  no  Charity, 
the  root  idea  of  thrift  is  supposed  to  be  contained,  for  there  is  to  be  found 
the  inception  of  the  earliest  proposal  to  devise  some  means  or  agency  of 
thrift  whereby  the  "  wasteful  and  wantf ul "  classes  of  the  people  might  be 
taught  to  do  something  for  themselves. 

The  Church  was  the  agency  by  which  the  work  was  begun ;  and,  in  the 
year  1799,  the  door  of  the  first  Savings  Bank  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
opened  in  the  vestry  of  the  parish  church  of  Wendover,  Buckinghamshire. 
The  chief  credit  of  introducing  the  new  movement  belongs  to  the  Kev. 
Joseph  Smith,  the  rector  of  that  church.  Associating  himself  with  a  few 
of  his  vestrymen,  his  method  was  to  receive  weekly  any  sum  not  less  than 
twopence  from  any  of  his  parishioners,  the  agreement  being  that,  if  the  sum 
deposited  were  left  untouched  until  the  Christmas  following,  a  bonus  of 
one  shilUng  would  be  added  to  the  amount !  The  Wendover  example  was 
soon  imitated  at  other  places,  especially  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years  the  thrift  movement  was  fairly  launched. 
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although  entirely  conducted  by  local  philanthropists,  and  with  the  honua^ 
idea  looming  largely  over  it.  In  the  year  1810  the  first  so-called  "  bank  for 
savings,"  as  still  styled  in  some  districts,  was  opened  and  conducted  on 
something  like  business  lines ;  and  to  another  clergyman,  a  Scotsman,  the 
Eev.  Henry  Duncan,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Ruthwell,  Dumfriesshire,  is 
due  the  honour  of  establishing  it.  Although  the  Ruthwell  Bank  was,  Like 
its  Wendover  prototype,  to  a  large  extent  a  charitable  agency,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  managed  without  fee  or  reward,  its  operations  were  on  a  larger  scale 
alike  as  to  number  and  amount.  Very  soon  its  success  was  noised  abroad, 
and  in  numerous  other  places  similar  "  banks  for  savings "  were  opened, 
until,  by  the  year  1817,  as  many  as  seventy-eight  were  doing  business.  In 
that  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Government  thought  proper  to  intervene, 
and  passed  the  first  Savings  Bank  Act  of  Parliament  which,  among  other 
matters,  provided  for  the  establishment,  in  certain  of  the  more  populous 
centres,  of  "banks  for  savings  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  locally 
appointed  unpaid  trustees  and  managers."  Thus  brought  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State,  the  thrift-system  soon  began  to  find  favour, 
until,  in  four  years,  i.e.  by  the  year  1821,  the  working  classes  had  as  much 
as  £6,000,000  deposited.  The  year  1828  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
turning-points  in  the  history  of  savings  banks,  because  a  very  important 
measure  was  then  passed  by  the  Legislature,  the  "Act  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  92," 
which  has  special  reference  (1)  to  the  more  effectual  working  of  the  banks, 
(2)  to  the  better  security  of  their  funds  as  in  the  hands  of  their  trustees, 
and  (3)  to  matters  affecting  the  rates  of  interest,  limits  of  deposit,  and 
classes  of  depositors.  The  next  notable  year  in  their  history  is  the  year 
1836,  Lord  Melbourne  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  being  then  respectively  Prime 
Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  although  it  is  rather  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former  that  the  introduction  and  passing  of  the  Act  of 
that  year  was  due.  Perhaps  its  chief  effect  was  to  introduce  the  system 
into  not  a  few  of  the  more  important  centres  of  industry,  notably  in 
Scotland,  where  it  was  still  unknown.  Hitherto  Scotland  had,  excepting 
the  little  village  of  Ruthwell,  kept  aloof  from  the  movement  as  controlled 
by  Government,  although  a  number  of  banks  unconnected  with  the  State 
were  at  this  time  reported  to  be  doing  a  large  amount  of  business.  But 
now  most  of  these  outside  concerns  took  the  necessary  steps  to  come  under 
the  new  Act,  while  in  many  large  cities  "  banks  for  savings  "  were  legally 
established  for  the  first  time.  It  was  in  this  year  that  what  are  now  the 
largest  savings  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Glasgow  and  the  Edinburgh 
Savings  Banks,  first  opened  their  doors.  As  a  result  of  the  impetus  thus 
given  to  the  movement,  the  sum-total  at  the  credit  of  depositors  reached,  on 
the  20th  November  1836,  close  on  £25,000,000  sterling.  Of  this  amount 
depositors  in  the  English  banks  owned  about  £22,000,000,  those  in  Ireland 
nearly  £2,500,000,  the  half  million  remaining  being  credited  to  the  Scottish 
banks.  For  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  Trustee  Savings  Bank  system,  by 
which  designation  it  was  now  known,  made  steady  and  substantial  progress 
until,  in  1861,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  British  thrift  was  introduced  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  system,  officially  launched 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  the  time.  The  honour  of  initiating  the  movement  belongs 
to  Mr.  Charles  Sikes,  a  Huddersfield  banker,  who  well  deserved  the 
knighthood  afterwards  conferred  upon  him.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Sikes  brought  under  that  statesman's  consideration  the 
outlines  of  a  plan  he  had  devised,  showing  how,  without  any  expense  to  the 
country,  the  advantages  of  savings  banks  might  be  further  extended  and 
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popularised.  "  It  will  be  scarcely  credited,"  wrote  Mr.  Sikes,  "  that  at  the 
present  time  (1859)  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  fifteen  counties  in 
which  there  are  no  saving  banks"  (savings  banks  under  Government 
control),  "  and  although  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  towns, 
there  are  probably  one  hundred  with  a  population  varying  from  10,000  to 
30,000  each,  and  towards  two  thousand  other  towns  or  places  with  popula- 
tions ranging  between  1000  to  10,000,  all  without  savings  hanks  !  Compared 
with  ordinary  banks,  there  are  nearly  five  hundred  towns  or  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  of  which  there  are  one  or  more  private  or  Joint- 
Stock  banks,  but  in  none  of  them  does  there  exist  a  single  savings  bank  to 
aid  in  promoting  those  habits  of  forethought  and  thrift  so  essential  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  people." 

Here,  then,  was  a  very  strong  reason  why  something  should  be  done  on 
a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  scale  than  had  been  yet  attempted  to  save 
a  portion  of  the  greatly  augmented  income  of  the  working  classes.  That 
income  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  £170,000,000  sterling  per  annum,  and 
yet  the  aggregate  deposits  of  all  the  existing  savings  banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  under  £8,000,000  a  year.  But  Mr.  Sikes  not  only  proceeded 
to  show  why  the  plan  he  proposed  should  be  adopted,  but  how  it  could  be 
carried  on  successfully.  His  scheme  for  establishing  savings  banks  through 
the  medium  of  the  Post  Office  also  involved  a  plan  for  introducing  the 
Money  Order  system,  the  benefits  of  which  have  ever  since  been  appreciated 
by  the  public.  And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  its  wisdom,  its  simplicity, 
its  necessity,  and  its  cheapness  at  once  commended  the  scheme  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  who  with  admirable 
zeal  forthwith  set  about  putting  it  into  operation.  In  exactly  two  years' 
time  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Sikes's  appeal  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  became  an  accomplished  fact.  In  their  main  essentials,  the 
new  banks  differed  but  slightly  from  those  under  the  older  system.  Their 
limits  of  deposit  were  precisely  the  same ;  the  rates  of  interest  allowable  to 
depositors  varied  but  little ;  and  their  general  rules  and  bye-laws  were  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  Trustee  banks.  The  great  underlying  principle 
of  both  was  to  afford  to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people  a  ready  means  of 
saving  their  earnings  which  was  at  once  simple,  cheap,  and  afforded  sufficient 
margin  of  profit  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  way.  From  their  commence- 
ment in  1861  the  progress  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  has  been  almost 
phenomenal,  as  the  subjoined  table  will  show : — 


Year. 

No.  of  Offices. 

No.  of  Depositors. 

Amount  at  Credit. 

1861  to  Dec. 

£ 

1862 

2535 

178,495 

1,698,221 

1871 

4335 

1,303,492 

17,025,004 

1881 

6513 

2,607,612 

36,194,495 

1891 

10,063 

5,118,395 

71,608,002 

1892 

10,519 

5,452,316 

75,853,079 

1902 

14,000 

8,787,675 

140,392,916 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sum  of  £140,000,000  at  the  credit  of  nearly 
nine  million  depositors,  there  is  to  be  added  no  less  an  amount  than 
£12,786,190  invested  in  Consols  for  109,509  of  those  depositors,  so  that 
there  is  up  to  the  present  time  something  Like  £150,000,000  sterling  which 
has  been  saved  by  the  agency  of  the  Post  Office. 

With  such  a  strong  rival  growing  up  on  every  side,  and  reaching  to 
places  where  it  had  no  means  of  exploiting,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Trustee 
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system,  soon  after  the  Post  Office  banks  were  established,  seemed  to  reach 
its  high- water  mark  of  service  to  the  community.  In  1861  there  were 
exactly  645  of  these  older  banks  in  existence,  with  deposits  amounting  to 
£41,546,745.  Twenty-seven  years  afterwards,  while  their  deposits  had 
increased  by  only  some  five  or  six  millions,  their  numbers  had  been  reduced 
by  about  one-half.  This  peculiarity  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  while  a  very 
large  number  of  the  weaker  Trustee  banks  had  closed  their  doors  or  trans- 
ferred their  business  to  the  Post  Office,  the  larger  and  stronger  banks  in 
the  great  centres  more  than  maintained  their  own.  For  many  reasons 
these  city  or  central  banks  seem  better  adapted  for  the  public  than  are 
the  Post  Office  banks.  In  proof  of  this,  reference  need  only  be  made  to  the 
Glasgow  Savings  Bank,  which  has  over  200,000  depositors  with  nearly 
£8,000,000  at  their  credit,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  what  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  owe  to  all  their  depositors  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  together. 
The  relative  position  of  the  twelve  largest  savings  banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  time  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  table : — 


No.  of  Depositors. 

Amounc  oi  run 
with  Governmen 

215,474 

7,800,191 

126,217 

3,515,615 

114,880 

3,439,797 

80,762 

3,050,809 

60,900 

1,370,856 

46,255 

1,497,137 

36,359 

1,398,045 

32,312 

1,228,834 

66,421 

1,226,186 

35,849 

1,125,061 

32,532 

1,111,843 

28,999 

1,104,235 

1.  Glasgow 

2.  Liverpool     . 

3.  Manchester 

4.  Edinburgh  . 

5.  Hull 

6.  Dundee 

7.  Sheffield      . 

8.  Newcastle 

9.  Middlesex  Street,  London 

10.  Aberdeen     . 

11.  Finsbury,  London 

12.  Preston 

The  year  1891  was  a  very  important  one  in  the  history  of  the  Trustee 
system,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks  Inspection 
Committee  was  called  into  existence  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  (54  and  55 
Vict.  c.  21).  Under  the  supervision  of  inspectors  appointed  by  this 
committee,  which  works  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners, every  Trustee  Savings  Bank  in  the  United  Kingdom,  numbering 
at  present  229,  is,  once  a  year  at  least,  subjected  to  a  very  searching  audit, 
with  the  result  that  they  now  enjoy  more  public  confidence  than  ever.  At 
all  events  their  total  deposits,  owned  by  1,670,000  individual  persons  as  at 
20th  November  last,  exceed  £52,000,000,  the  highest  amount  yet  reached. 
In  addition  to  this  sum,  however,  there  is  a  further  amount  of  £5,000,000 
in  the  special  investment  department  of  twelve  banks,  belonging  for  the 
most  part  to  those  depositors  whose  accounts  in  the  ordinary  department 
had  reached  the  maximum  limit  of  deposit  of  £200. 

In  these  two  British  savings  bank  systems,  therefore,  there  are  at  the 
present  day  over  ten  millions  of  individual  depositors,  or  close  on  one  in 
every  four  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  owning  over 
£200,000,000  sterling,  or  about  £20  each. 


Savings  Banks  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  Colonies 

As  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  savings  banks  had  their 
origin  on  the  Continent  many  years  before  they  were  known  in  this 
country.  But  it  was  not  till  1818 — three  years  after  Waterloo — that  we 
find  the  legislature  of  any  foreign  country  recognising,  in  the  existing  systems, 
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their  national  importance  and  value,  and  encouraging  their  popularity. 
Probably  it  was  the  importance  of  the  legislative  steps  initiated  in  1816-17 
by  the  British  Government  that  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ments of  other  countries  to  a  system  of  thrift  which  seemed  so  worthy  of 
support.  At  any  rate  we  find  that  in  1818  a  "  Caisse  d'fipargne  et  de 
Pr^voyance  "  was  established  in  Paris,  much  after  the  style  and  character  of 
banks  for  savings  then  multiplying  throughout  England  and  Ireland, the  chief 
features  of  the  latter  banks  being  adopted,  viz.  the  limit  to  the  amount  of 
deposits,  and  the  investment  of  the  money  in  Rentes,  which  involved  a 
State-guarantee  to  the  depositors.  From  the  first  the  "  Caisse  d'Epargne  " 
was  a  great  success,  and  very  soon  many  branches  and  auxiliaries  were 
opened  in  the  suburbs  and  in  other  towns  and  cities  of  France.  And 
though  in  the  course  of  their  history  they  have  had  their  vicissitudes,  like 
the  savings  banks  in  Great  Britain,  they  have  been  of  immense  value  to  the 
French  nation,  and  have  given  to  the  people  a  character  for  thrift  and 
providence  not  surpassed  by  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  have  all 
extensive  systems  of  savings  banks  in  operation. 

In  the  Colonies,  the  savings  banks  have  also  for  many  years  past  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  two  systems  of  banks, 
viz.  Trustee  and  Post  Office,  in  some  places  working  side  by  side  as  in  the 
mother  country.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Post  Office  system  in 
certain  colonies  has  had  a  tendency  to  absorb  the  other,  as  at  home  in 
recent  years,  with  what  advantage  to  the  public  remains  to  be  seen. 

Distinguishing  Features  of  Savings  Banks 

These  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

(1)  The   guarantee   of  the   State   for  all  moneys  invested  with   the 

National  Debt  Commissioners,  who  are  the  controllers  of  the 
banks. 

(2)  Inspection  of  all  Trustee  banks  by  a  legalised  committee  appointed 

under  the  Savings  Banks  Act  of  1891. 

(3)  Settlement  of  disputes,  as  between  the  banks  and  their  customers, 

out  of  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Law,  by  the  barrister  appointed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  for  this  special  purpose  (in  Scotland  by  the 
Eegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  the  time  being). 

(4)  A  limit  to  the  amount  of  deposit ;  yearly  £50  ;  total  £200. 

(5)  A  generally  uniform  rate  of  interest  to  depositors,  which  has  been 

as  much  as  318  per  cent.  At  present  it  does  not  exceed  2*10  per 
cent,  seeing,  in  the  case  of  the  Trustee  banks,  the  Government 
pays  the  banks  only  2*15  per  cent,  the  difference  being  for  working 
expenses. 

(6)  Facilities    for    transferring    deposits   from    one   savings   bank   to 

another. 

(7)  Provision    for  depositors  nominating  moneys-r-in  each  individual 

case  the  sum  must  not  exceed  £100 — to  be  paid  at  death  to  any 
person  nominated,  the  form  of  nomination  beiug  provided  free 
of  charge. 

(8)  Permission   to   friendly  societies   to   deposit   their   funds   without 

restriction  as  to  amount,  and  also  to  charitable  societies  and 
penny  banks,  which  may  have  restriction  as  to  limits  removed  with 
consent  of  National  Debt  Commissioners.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
friendly  societies,  trade  unions,  and  benefit  societies  deposit  their 
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funds  with  the  savings  banks,  and  find  it  a  decided  convenience 
to  do  so. 
(9)  The   system  of  secrecy  as  to  depositors'  accounts  prevalent  (the 
officials  are  strictly  bound  to  this). 

(10)  Security  by  guarantee  bond  given  by  every  officer :  all  bonds  being 

deposited  with  the  National  Debt  Commissioners. 

(11)  Management,  in  the  case  of  the  Trustee  banks,  by  a  local  body  of 

trustees  and  managers,  who  are  well  known  for  their  business 
capacity  and  philanthropic  spirit,  who  do  their  work  gratuitously ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  by  the  Postmaster 
General  and  a  large  staff  of  officers. 

(12)  The  purchase  of  Government  stocks  through  the   savings  banks 

(annual  limit  £200 ;  total  limit  £500),  at  the  cost  of  a  moderate 
commission  on  the  transaction. 

(13)  The  purchase  of  Government  annuities,  immediate  or  deferred — 

limit  of  annuity  £100  per  annum.  Alexander  Cargill. 

Scots  IVIoncy. — In  the  older  Acts  of  Parliament  and  in  many  old 
deeds  sums  of  money  are  expressed  in  Money  Scots,  and  the  following  table 
shows  the  value  in  sterling  money : — 


A  doyt  or  penny 

. 

£0    0    0  T^j 

r 

A  bodle  or  twopence     . 

0    0    0  i 

A  plack  or  groat  or  fourpe 

nee. 

0    0    0  i 

A  shining  or  three  placks 

0    0     1 

A  merk,  or  13/4  . 

0     1     1  i 

A  pound  . 

0     18 

Secretary. 

Preliminary  Observations 

36 

Statutory  Meeting 

55 

The   Chartered  Institute   of  Secre 

Organisation     of     Accounts      ana 

taries         .... 

38 

Periodical  Returns     . 

56 

Literature 

38 

Transfers 

57 

Constitution  of  Companies 

39 

Registration  of  Probates,  etc. 

59 

First  Meeting  of  Board . 

41 

Forfeiture  of  Shares 

60 

Boohs  required 

43 

Balancing  Accounts 

61 

Issue  of  Capital    . 

44 

Audit  of  Accounts 

61 

Acquisition  of  Properties 

51 

Annual  General  Meetings 

62 

Calls    .... 

53 

Dividends     . 

62 

Share  Certificates  . 

55 

Conclusion    . 

63 

At  the  present  time  the  term  "  Secretary  "  is  employed  to  describe  persons 
having  widely  different  functions,  so  different  in  fact  that  almost  the  only 
point  in  common  with  all  is  that  they  are  employed.  A  secretary  is  under 
all  circumstances  the  employee  of  a  principal  or  principals.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  term  was,  of  course,  some  one  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of 
another,  and  in  that  sense  a  secretary  may  be  said  to  be  a  confidential 
clerk ;  but,  in  these  days  of  specialisation,  the  duties  of  a  secretary  are  as  a 
rule  greatly  restricted  in  one  direction  or  another.  The  most  important 
classes  of  secretary  at  the  present  time  are  Secretaries  of  State,  who  are  the 
responsible  ministers  in  Parliament  at  the  head  of  one  or  another  of  the 
great  Government  Departments ;  but  confining  ourselves  more  strictly  to 
business  matters,  it  will  be  found  that — apart  from  the  secretary  to  a 
public  company — there  are  secretaries  of  public  institutions  other  than 
companies,  secretaries  of  private  or  semi-private  institutions — who  not  in- 
frequently receive  no  payment  and  are  therefore  styled  honorary  secretaries 
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— and  the  secretaries  of  private  individuals,  ordinarily  called  private  secre- 
taries. The  last-named  more  than  any  others,  perhaps,  are  appropriately 
styled,  in  that  they  are  for  all  practical  purposes  the  confidential  clerks,  or 
trusted  business  agents,  of  their  employers.  In  a  work  like  the  present, 
however,  it  is  with  the  secretaries  of  public  companies  and  institutions  that 
we  have  chiefly  to  deal. 

Ordinarily  speaking  the  secretary  of  a  public  company  or  institution 
is  the  chief  executive  officer,  who  (subject  to  the  board  of  directors,  or 
governors  as  the  case  may  be)  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
concern  as  a  whole  and  for  its  general  success;  but  in  the  case  of  very 
large  undertakings  these  onerous  duties  are  subdivided  and  the  secretary 
often  occupies  a  comparatively  subordinate  position.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
most  business  concerns  he  would  be  subordinate  to  the  managing  director 
and  also  perhaps  to  the  general  manager ;  while  the  Departmental  Managers 
would  probably  at  all  events  occupy  an  equal  place,  working  so  to  speak 
upon  parallel  lines.  In  many  large  concerns,  moreover,  the  Secretary's 
Department  is  separated  from  the  Accountant's  Department,  the  Accountant 
(or  Chief  Accountant)  being  solely  and  directly  responsible  for  the  keeping 
of  the  accounts,  thus  leaving  to  the  Secretary's  Department  the  control  of 
the  general  correspondence  and  the  general  management,  subject  however 
to  the  supervision  of  the  general  manager  or  managing  director.  In  the 
case  of  commercial  undertakings,  such  as  public  companies  registered  under 
the  Companies  Acts  or  incorporated  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  every- 
thing connected  with  the  issue  of  capital,  the  transfer  of  capital,  or  the 
payment  of  interest  or  dividends  thereon  would,  however,  be  part  of  the 
secretary's  department  and  not  of  the  accountant's.  In  the  case  of 
hospitals  and  kindred  institutions  the  terms  applied  to  the  various  officers 
follow  as  a  rule  somewhat  different  lines,  the  permanent  official  directly 
responsible  to  the  board  of  governors  being  usually  the  house  governor, 
and  the  secretary  an  official  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  whose 
duties — apart  from  the  keeping  of  the  accounts — appear  to  chiefly  consist 
of  acting  as  assistant  to  the  house  governor.  Even  here,  however,  the 
discrepancy  is  more  apparent  than  real,  the  house  governor  practically 
occupying  the  position  that  would  be  filled  by  the  general  manager  in  a 
business  house. 

Even  from  what  has  been  already  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  a  secretary  holding  an  important  post  are  of  a 
somewhat  exacting  nature.  In  addition  to  being  able  to  interview  callers 
of  all  kinds  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  possess  a  somewhat  considerable 
knowledge  of  accounts,  a  fairly  efficient  technical  knowledge  of  the  parti- 
cular business  undertaken,  and  a  thorough  grasp  of  organisation  and 
business  methods  generally.  In  many  cases  he  will  require  to  be  a  master 
of  two  or  more  languages,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  he  has  as  a  rule  to 
serve  not  one  but  many  masters  he  wiU  also  be  caUed  upon  on  occasions  to 
exercise  considerable  tact.  In  addition  to  these  somewhat  exacting  require- 
ments it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  as  a  rule  in  a  position  of  no 
Httle  personal  responsibility.  As  one  of  the  principal  officers,  if  not  the 
chief  executive  officer,  of  the  undertaking  he  may  easily  find  himself 
personally  Hable  in  the  case  of  that  undertaking  failing  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions, and  the  Companies  (Winding-up)  Act  1890  in  particular  imposes 
special  liabilities  upon  the  secretary  along  with  other  officers  of  the  company. 
This  Act  it  should  be  remembered  applies  not  merely  to  those  companies 
which  have  been  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  but  also  to  all — a 
far  larger  number — that  may  be  liquidated  thereunder. 
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Until  comparatively  recent  years  the  position  of  secretary  was  for  all 
practical  purposes  that  of  chief  or  senior  clerk  merely,  it  not  being  re- 
cognised as  a  profession,  and  having  no  professional  organisation  of  its 
own.  In  the  year  1891,  however,  the  Institute  of  Secretaries  was  founded, 
which  since  its  establishment  has  done  much  towards  educating  secretaries 
to  a  better  understanding  of  their  duties,  and  towards  providing  the  public 
generally  with  a  more  highly  trained  body  of  men  from  which  such 
appointments  may  be  filled.  To  this  Institute  His  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  on  the  4th  November 
1902,  and  it  is  now  known  as  "  The  Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies  and  other  Public  Bodies."  Admission  to  member- 
ship can  now  only  be  obtained  by  passing  the  prescribed  course  of  examina- 
tions in  the  following  subjects : — (1)  Correspondence  and  Procedure  at 
Meetings ;  (2)  Precis- Writing,  Preparing  Minutes,  Reports,  etc. ;  (3)  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic ;  (4)  Book-keeping  and  Accounts ;  (5)  Mercantile  Law. 
Among  the  optional  subjects  are  (6)  Company  Law  and  Accounts ;  (7)  Foreign 
Languages;  (8)  the  law  and  accounts  of  any  particular  class  of  under- 
taking that  is  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  success  of  many,  if  not  most,  undertakings  depends  in  no 
small  degree  upon  the  competence  and  abihty  of  their  secretary,  and  the 
importance  of  the  Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries  and  its  influence  upon 
the  business  world  are  well  shown  by  the  following  Table  of  its  membership 
during  the  past  thirteen  years  of  its  existence : — 

In  the  year  1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 

The  above  figures  show  that,  as  time  goes  on,  an  increasing  number  of 
secretaries  have  been  properly  and  specially  qualified  for  the  duties  that 
they  have  to  undertake.  That  there  is  still  scope  for  improvement  in  this 
direction  is,  however,  evident  from  a  case  which  came  before  one  of  the 
Metropolitan  magistrates  at  the  close  of  the  year  1902,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  cash  book  of  a  working  men's  club  was  not  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  secretary,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  that  official  was 
unable  to  write ! 

The  literature  upon  secretaries  and  their  duties  appears  for  the  most 
part  to  be  confined  to  the  accountancy  side  of  the  question,  but  the  follow- 
ing lectures  and  essays  may  be  consulted  with  advantage: — Secretarial^ 
by  Gerard  van  de  Linde,  F.C.A.  (lecture  read  before  the  Leeds  and  District 
Chartered  Accountants  Students'  Association  in  November  1892,  and 
reproduced  in  The  Accountant  of  7th  and  14th  January  1893) ;  two  essays 
on  The  Duties,  Responsibilities,  and  Qualifications  of  a  Secretary  to  a 
Joint  Stock  Company,  respectively  by  Mr.  Russell  Day,  B.A.,  LL.M., 
r.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.A.  (the  secretary  of  the  Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries), 
and  Mr.  Edward  Johnson,  both  of  which  appeared  in  T'he  Secretaries' 
Journal  of  1st  November  1894.     (These  essays  received  the  prizes  in  a 
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members 

525 

667 

745 

766 

821 

1053 

1107 

1145 

1315 

1400 

1500 

1700 
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competition  instituted  by  The  Statist  newspaper.)  Another  interesting 
paper  dealing  with  the  subject  is  that  read  by  Mr.  J.  Stephen  Jeans  on  the 
occasion  of  his  presiding  at  the  twelfth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries  held  on  the  18th  March  1903,  and 
reported  in  The  Secretaries'  Journal  of  1st  April  1903.  Of  books  the 
leading  work  on  the  subject  is  The  Company  Secretary,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Fox, 
F.C.A.;  while  the  subject  of  secretaries'  accounts  is  fully  dealt  with  in 
Book-kee'ping  for  Company  Secretaries,  by  Professor  Dicksee,  M.Com., 
F.C.A.,  a  work  which  is  founded  upon  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the 
author  to  the  Institute  of  Secretaries  in  the  course  of  the  year  1897. 

In  considering  the  duties  of  secretaries  generally  it  will  be  convenient 
if  we  deal  first  with  those  ordinarily  devolving  upon  the  secretaries  of 
companies  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862  to  1900,  and  after- 
wards indicate  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  duties  of  secretaries  of  other  undertakings. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  in  detail  under  this  heading  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  companies  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  but  a 
short  summary  of  the  points  to  which  a  secretary's  attention  should  always 
be  directed  will  doubtless  be  found  of  value.  Companies  may  be  registered 
under  the  Companies  Acts  by  any  number  of  persons  exceeding  six.  If 
more  than  twenty  persons  are  in  partnership  to  carry  on  any  business  for 
the  acquisition  of  gain,  or  more  than  ten  persons  to  carry  on  a  banking 
business,  they  should  be  registered  as  a  company  unless  they  have  by  some 
other  means  obtained  a  corporate  existence.  The  constitution  of  a  company 
— subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes — is  governed  by  its  Memorandum 
and  Articles  of  Association,  which  must  at  aU  times  be  carefully  considered. 
The  Memorandum  indicates  the  directions  in  which  the  company  may 
carry  on  its  business,  and  limits  the  extent  of  its  operations ;  any  act  per- 
formed by  a  company  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  its  Memorandum  of 
Association  would  be  ultra  vires,  and  would  involve  all  those  who  are 
parties  to  such  act  in  serious  responsibilities,  which  need  not,  however,  be 
discussed  at  length  here.  Formerly  a  Memorandum  of  Association,  once 
registered,  was  irrevocable;  but  under  the  Companies  Memorandum  of 
Association  Act  1890  it  is  now  possible  for  certain  alterations  to  be  effected 
subsequently,  subject  however  to  the  approval  of  the  Court  being  obtained. 
The  more  detailed  working  of  a  company  is  governed  by  its  Articles  of 
Association,  which — unlike  the  Memorandum — may  from  time  to  time  be 
altered  by  a  "  special "  resolution  of  the  company,  duly  passed  at  meetings 
convened  for  that  purpose.  The  Articles  of  Association  also  Limit  the 
powers  of  the  company  and  of  its  officers,  and  to  some  extent  define  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  members.  If  a  company  is  registered  without 
Articles  of  Association,  the  pro  forma  Articles  appended  to  the  Companies 
Act  1862  (known  as  Table  "A")  apply  to  that  company.  In  several  im- 
portant respects  these  Articles  will  be  found  very  inconvenient  in  practice, 
and  their  adoption  en  Hoc  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  In  the  case  of  small 
companies,  however,  it  is  often  convenient  to  adopt  Table  "  A "  subject  to 
one  or  two  modifications,  for  example  (and  in  particular)  those  •  reducing 
the  quorum  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  a  general  meeting, 
and  providing  every  share  with  one  vote  at  every  general  meeting  in  place 
of  the  complicated  and  inequitable  sliding  scale  provided  by  Table  "A." 
A  company  acts  through  its  officers,  who  are  provided  for  by  its  Articles  of 
Association.  These  almost  invariably  consist  of  a  Board  of  Directors ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Companies  Acts  to  require  every  company  to  have 
a  Board  of  Directors,  and  there  are  companies  in   existence  which  are 
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governed  by  a  sole  director  or  governor,  appointed  for  life.  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Companies  Acts  requiring  that  every 
company  should  have  a  secretary ;  but  in  practice  a  secretary  is  invariably 
appointed,  although  sometimes  the  secretary  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board. 
Stated  shortly,  the  secretary  represents  the  executive  power  of  the  company, 
subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  acts  for  the  company,  to  carry  out 
the  resolutions  of  the  Board,  and  to  do  what  may  be  necessary  between 
board  meetings.  He  has  also  the  power  to  bind  the  company  up  to  a  point, 
and  it  may  roughly  be  stated  that  he  can  bind  the  company  to  anything 
which  is  apparently  within  the  scope  of  his  authority.  That  is  to  say,  any- 
thing which  does  not  require  a  contract  under  seal,  or  which  has  not  by 
express  arrangement  or  custom  been  left  for  the  Board,  or  for  certain 
members  of  the  Board,  to  concur  in.  For  example,  a  secretary  cannot  as  a 
rule  accept  bills  or  sign  cheques  on  behalf  of  the  company,  because  it  is  the 
usual  custom  for  these  documents  to  be  signed  by  one  or  more  (generally 
two  or  three)  directors  aud  the  secretary.  Contracts  that  require  to  be 
under  seal  are  sealed  by  the  "  common  seal "  of  the  company,  which  must 
be  affixed  in  such  manner  as  the  directors  may  by  resolution  have  deter- 
mined, usually  in  the  presence  of  two  directors  and  the  secretary.  In  the 
case  of  business  concerns  it  frequently  happens  that  the  secretary  has  to 
take  the  initiative  and  decide  certain  matters  on  his  own  authority,  after- 
wards calling  upon  the  directors  to  confirm  his  actions  at  their  next  Board 
meeting.  For  the  prompt  transaction  of  business  this  course  of  procedure 
is  often  absolutely  essential ;  but  the  secretary  should  remember  that  when 
he  exceeds  his  authority,  even  if  he  does  so  bona  fide  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  company,  he  acts  at  his  own  personal  risk,  and  unless  therefore  the 
subsequent  ratification  of  his  acts  is  absolutely  assured,  he  should  safeguard 
himself  by  stipulating  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  directors. 

Dealing  shortly  with  the  routine  of  a  company's  business  from  its  in- 
ception, so  far  as  the  matter  affects  the  secretary,  it  may  be  stated  that 
while  a  company  cannot  legally  exist  until  it  has  been  registered  with  the 
Eegistrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  certain  preliminary  meetings  will 
invariably  have  been  held  previously.  These  preliminary  meetings  will 
have  been  convened  by  the  person  or  persons  who  are  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  company,  and  not  infrequently  the  secretary  will  not  come 
upon  the  scene  until  a  later  stage.  As  secretary  of  the  company  his 
appointment  cannot  of  course  take  efPect  until  after  the  company  has  been 
formed ;  but  he  may  as  a  matter  of  convenience  attend  these  preliminary 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  taking  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  dealing  with 
correspondence,  etc.  Unless,  however,  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
routine  work  of  company  formation  he  will  be  wise  to  confine  himself  to  a 
strictly  subordinate  position,  leaving  the  initiative  to  the  promoter  and  the 
solicitors  of  the  company.  At  these  preliminary  meetings  the  Memorandum 
and  Articles  of  Association  and  Prospectus  of  the  company  will  be  settled 
and  approved,  and  if  the  duty  of  having  the  same  printed  devolves  upon 
the  secretary  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  for  him  to  Siitisfy  himself  that 
they  are  actually  printed  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  been  approved 
by  all  parties  concerned — that  is  by  the  promoters,  the  vendors,  the 
directors  of  the  company  about  to  be  formed,  and  by  their  respective 
solicitors.  The  actual  registration  of  the  company  (that  is  the  deposit  of 
the  necessary  documents  with  the  Eegistrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies) 
should  always  be  left  to  the  company's  solicitors. 

The  company  having  been  registered  and  the  certificate  of  its  incorpora- 
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tion  having  been  obtained,  it  becomes  a  legal  entity  capable  of  suing  and 
being  sued,  and  therefore  capable  of  entering  into  contracts.  Now,  there- 
fore (and  now  only),  it  is  possible  for  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  be  held  that  can  bind  the  company,  and  such  meeting  should  be  held 
as  soon  as  may  be  after  registration.  It  is  the  secretary's  duty  to  convene 
meetings  of  directors  when  instructed  so  to  do.  The  Articles  of  Association 
will  probably  indicate  who  has  authority  to  call  a  meeting  of  directors,  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  indication  any  director  can  do  so. 

The  business  to  be  transacted  at  meetings  of  directors  should  be 
tabulated  by  the  secretary  in  the  form  of  an  agenda,  a  copy  of  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  each  director  who  attends.  Sometimes  the 
agenda  is  entered  in  a  book,  which  is  placed  before  the  chairman;  but 
there  are  often  disadvantages  in  keeping  a  permanent  record  of  matters  that 
come  up  for  discussion,  and  it  is  thought  that  upon  the  whole  loose  sheets 
will  be  found  more  convenient,  while  certainly  it  is  desirable  that  every 
director  should  have  before  him  a  concise  statement  of  the  business  that 
has  to  be  gone  through.  Often  a  summary  of  the  agenda  is  appended  to 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting.  This  is  very  desirable  if  anything 
of  an  unusual  character  will  come  up  for  discussion;  but  so  far  as 
the  ordinary  routine  business  is  concerned  it  would  hardly  appear  to  be 
necessary.  Agenda  sheets  should  be  ruled  with  a  line  down  the  middle, 
the  business  to  be  discussed  being  written  or  typed  on  the  left-hand  side 
only,  so  that  the  right-hand  margin  is  available  for  notes  of  the  business 
transacted.  The  chairman  and  the  secretary  should  both  take  notes  of 
the  business  accomplished,  so  that  a  reliable  basis  may  be  provided  for  the 
writing  up  of  the  minutes.  When  these  minutes  are  read  at  the 
subsequent  Board  meeting  the  chairman  should  have  his  notes  before 
him,  so  that  he  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
the  record. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  a  new  company  the  following 
matters  would  ordinarily  come  up  for  consideration : — 

1.  Receive  solicitors'  report  of  registration,  accompanied  by  production 
of  certificate  of  incorporation. 

2.  Appoint  directors.  (If  the  first  directors  are  appointed  by  the 
Articles  of  Association  the  registration  of  the  company  ipso  facto  con- 
stitutes the  first  Board ;  but  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  Articles  leave 
the  appointment  of  the  first  directors  in  the  hands  of  the  signatories  to  the 
Memorandum  and  Articles,  then  a  meeting  of  these  signatories  should  have 
been  held  before  the  first  Board  meeting,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  then 
passed  should  be  produced  to  the  directors  at  this  stage.  This  resolution 
should  be  affixed  to  the  company's  Minute  Book.) 

3.  Unless  the  Articles  of  Association  definitely  appoint  one  of  the 
directors  chairman,  the  directors  should  elect  a  chairman  at  their  first 
Board  meeting. 

4.  Unless  already  provided  for  by  the  Articles,  the  directors  should 
decide  how  many  of  their  number  shall  form  a  quorum.  For  the  trans- 
action of  business  it  is  generally  convenient  that  a  quorum  should  not  be 
fixed  at  too  large  a  number. 

6.  A  resolution  should  be  passed  appointing  bankers  to  the  company. 
This  should  not  be  done  until  the  bankers  have  been  approached  and  have 
intimated  their  willingness  to  act,  and  it  is  convenient  that  the  bankers' 
form  of  resolution — that  an  account  be  opened,  and  indicating  how  cheques 
are  to  be  signed,  and  by  whom — be  adopted  in  its  entirety.  The  resolution 
should,  of  course,  state  how  many  directors  must  sign  cheques. 
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6.  In  the  case  of  all  but  small  companies  it  is  usual  to  appoint  a  broker. 
The  appointment  should  be  made  at  this  meeting,  intimation  having  been 
first  received  from  the  proposed  firm  that  they  are  willing  to  act. 

7.  A  similar  resolution  should  be  passed  appointing  solicitors  to  the 
company.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  however,  that  its  solicitor  is  not  a 
regular  ofi&cer  of  the  company:  the  directors  may  at  any  time  employ 
whom  they  please  without  first  passing  any  formal  resolution. 

8.  A  similar  resolution  should  be  passed  appointing  auditors  to  the 
company.  If  practicable  a  fee  for  the  first  year's  audit  (to  include  the 
certifying  of  the  report  to  the  statutory  meeting)  should  now  be  fixed,  but 
unless  the  company  is  taking  over  an  established  business  it  would  probably 
be  impossible  to  fix  any  definite  fee  that  would  be  fair  to  both  parties. 

9.  A  resolution  should  be  passed  appointing  the  secretary.  This 
resolution  will  frequently  take  the  form  of  approving  an  agreement  in 
writing  between  the  company  and  its  secretary,  but  in  any  event  it  should 
distinctly  specify  the  salary  and  the  duties  that  have  to  be  performed 
therefor,  and  also  the  terms  upon  which  the  engagement  may  be  terminated 
by  either  party.  It  is  a  very  common  custom  for  the  secretary  to  be  paid  a 
fee  which  includes  rent  of  offices  and  clerical  assistance.  If  this  fee  is  not 
intended  to  cover  absolutely  all  establishment  expenses,  those  expenses  which 
are  intended  to  be  covered  should  be  very  clearly  and  exhaustively  recited. 

10.  A  resolution  should  be  passed  fixing  the  address  of  the  registered 
offices  of  the  company.  This  is  important  even  if  the  offices  are  provided 
by  the  secretary,  as  the  address  has  to  be  registered  with  the  Registrar  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies.  This  may  be  done  either  through  the  solicitors  or 
by  the  secret^ary,  as  may  be  arranged. 

11.  Any  other  officers  of  the  company,  such  as  managing  director, 
general  manager,  district  manager,  etc.,  whom  it  may  be  desired  to  appoint 
should  also  be  appointed  by  resolution  passed  at  this  meeting  if  possible, 
or  if  not,  at  the  earliest  available  meeting  thereafter.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  unless  appointments  of  this  kind  are  made  retrospective,  the 
company  cannot  be  charged  with  remuneration  until  the  appointment  has 
actually  been  made,  and  that  they  cannot  date  back  prior  to  registration. 

12.  The  company  being  now  registered,  the  directors  may  formally 
express  their  approval  of  the  prospectus.  This  is  best  done  by  a  formal 
resolution,  and  by  their  signing  the  prospectus  in  triplicate,  one  copy  being 
filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  one  retained  by  the 
solicitors,  and  one  by  the  secretary.  The  directors'  instructions  should 
also  be  taken  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  prospectus  is  to  be  advertised ; 
an  advertisement  agent's  estimate  of  the  cost  should  be  approved,  or  the 
matter  may  be  left  in  the  discretion  of  a  committee  of  the  Board,  or  of  the 
secretary,  subject  to  a  specified  limit  of  cost. 

13.  A  resolution  should  be  passed  approving  the  proposed  design  for 
the  Common  Seal  of  the  company,  arranging  where  it  shall  be  kept,  and  in 
whose  custody  the  keys  shall  be.  It  is  usual  for  the  Common  Seal  to 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary,  but  it  should  be  secured  by  a 
double  lock,  the  keys  of  the  two  locks  being  held  by  the  chairman  and 
another  of  the  directors  respectively.  In  order  to  guard  against  incon- 
venience and  delay  arising  through  the  absence  of  any  of  the  directors, 
however,  it  is  convenient  that  there  shall  be  duplicates  of  each  key,  and 
that  these  should  be  in  the  hands  of  other  members  of  the  Board.  (The 
secretary  will  generally  find  it  expedite  the  conduct  of  business  if,  when 
issuing  notices  of  a  Board  meeting,  he  indicates  to  the  directors  having  the 
custody  of  seal  keys  when  these  will  be  required.) 
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14.  A  resolution  should  also  be  passed  authorising  such  expenditure  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  books,  office  furniture,  etc.  These 
should  be  insured  against  fire  in  the  name  of  the  company,  even  if  the 
premises  on  which  they  are  kept  are  held  by  the  secretary  personally. 

15.  For  the  protection  of  the  secretary  it  is  also  desirable  that  a 
resolution  should  be  passed  stating  where  original  documents  of  value  are 
to  be  kept.  It  is  generally  desirable  that  these  should  be  kept  with  the 
bankers  for  safe  custody  under  a  double  lock,  the  keys  being  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  keys  of  the  Common  Seal.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
documents  of  value  should  remain  in  the  possession  either  of  the  secretary 
or  of  the  solicitors  to  the  company. 

16.  It  is  generally  desirable  that  the  dates  of  future  Board  meetings 
(subject  to  emergencies)  should  be  now  decided,  and  the  date  of  the 
statutory  general  meeting  should  be  fixed  at  early  date.  This,  however, 
cannot  as  a  rule  be  done  until  some  little  time  after  the  company  has  gone 
to  allotment. 

The  minutes  of  all  meetings  should  be  recorded  in  the  Minute  Book 
(sometimes  the  minutes  of  general  meetings  are  entered  in  a  separate  book) 
and  should  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  and,  if  approved,  then  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  should  be  the 
first  business  on  the  agenda  of  every  meeting  after  the  first.  The  minutes 
are  not — as  is  so  often  supposed — "  confirmed  "  at  the  next  ensuing  meeting ; 
they  are  merely  affirmed,  or  verified,  as  a  record  of  what  took  place.  If  it 
be  desired  to  reverse  any  act  it  is  not  correct  to  modify,  or  "  cook  up  "  the 
minutes:  a  fresh  resolution  should  be  passed,  rescinding  the  former  one. 
Minutes  should  be  a  fuU  record  of  business  done,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not 
expedient  to  report  details  of  discussions,  as  the  Minute  Book  may  have  to 
be  produced  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  books  that  a  new  company  will  require  to  keep  may  be  divided 
under  two  headings :  (a)  those  enjoined  by  statute ;  (h)  those  additional 
books  necessary  for  the  proper  record  of  transactions.  Under  the  first- 
named  heading  come  the  following : — 1.  Kegister  of  Members  (Companies 
Act  1862,  sec.  25).  2.  Eegister  of  Mortgages  and  Charges  (Companies 
Act  1862,  sec.  43,  and  Companies  Act  1900,  sec.  14).  3.  Eegister  of 
Directors  and  Managers  (Companies  Act  1862,  sec.  5,  and  Companies  Act 
1900,  sec.  26).  4.  Annual  List  and  Summary  (Companies  Act  1862,  sec. 
26,  and  Companies  Act  1900,  sec.  19).  5.  Minute  Book  (Companies  Act 
1862,  sec.  67).  In  the  case  of  quite  small  companies  the  first  four  named 
may  be  conveniently  bound  up  in  one  volume  along  with  the  Eegister  of 
Transfers. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  wiU,  in  almost  aU  cases,  be 
necessary: — 1.  Eegister  of  Transfers.  2.  Share  Ledger  (which  may  be  so 
framed  as  to  include  the  Eegister  of  Members).  3.  Shareholders'  Address 
Book.  4.  Applications  and  Allotments  Book.  (This,  for  convenience' 
sake,  should  be  kept  on  loose  sheets  and  bound  up  in  book  form  after 
allotment.)  The  like  books  will  be  required  for  each  different  class  of 
shares,  and  for  debentures.  The  ordinary  books  of  account  necessary  to 
record  the  business  operations  of  the  company  wiU,  of  course,  also  be 
required,  and  will  naturally  vary  according  to  the  scope  of  those  operations. 

The  secretary  should  remember  that,  under  section  41  of  the  Companies 
Act  1862,  the  name  of  the  company  must  be  painted  up  (or  otherwise  dis- 
played) in  full  on  the  premises  where  the  registered  offices  are  situated. 
When,  as  is  often  the  case,  these  offices  occupy  part  only  of  a  large  build- 
ing,  a   reasonable    compliance   with    this    requirement   will    involve   the 
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company's  name  being  painted  up  more  than  once.  It  is  also  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  company's  name  should  appear  on  every  cheque, 
bill,  note,  invoice,  letter,  or  other  business  document,  and  that  the  word 
"  Limited  "  should  appear  in  full,  and  not  (as  is  so  often  the  case)  in  an 
abbreviated  form.  The  duty  of  signing  on  behalf  of  the  company  will  for 
most  purposes  devolve  exclusively  upon  the  secretary.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  his  invariably  signing 
*'  for  "  or  "  on  behalf  of  "  the  company.  If  he  omits  this  precaution  he  may 
render  himself  personally  liable  to  carry  out  the  contents  of  the  documents, 
and  the  mere  addition  under  his  name  of  the  word  "  Secretary  "  would  not 
limit  this  liability. 

Immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  prospectus  the  secretary  should  turn 
his  attention  to  the  preparations  for  the  tabulation  of  applications  for 
shares,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  actual  allotment.  In  the  case  of  a 
large  company  this  work  is  often  very  heavy,  and  as  it  has  to  be  performed 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  the  period  is  often  one  of  great 
pressure  to  all  concerned.  Unless  the  secretary  is  thoroughly  competent, 
or  the  number  of  applications  is  likely  to  be  quite  small,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  services  of  the  company's  auditors  be  retained  for  this  work,  a  resolution 
of  the  Board  being  of  course  first  obtained  for  that  purpose.  But  although 
the  assistance  of  the  professional  auditors  is  always  to  be  recommended, 
this  article  would  not  be  complete  without  a  fuU  description  of  the  proper 
manner  of  conducting  an  allotment.  The  first  step  towards  facilitating 
matters  is  to  secure  a  suitable  and  workable  form  of  letter  of  application 
(see  next  page). 

The  next  step  is  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  Application  and  Allot- 
ment Sheets,  ruled  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  the  case.  These 
special  requirements  will  depend  upon  the  terms  at  which  the  shares  are 
offered  for  subscription.  If  the  money  due  upon  these  shares  is  to  be  called 
up  at  once,  it  will  be  convenient  that  the  Application  and  Allotment  Sheets 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  Tabular  Ledger,  recording  the  transactions 
between  the  company  and  its  shareholders  until  such  time  as  the  shares 
are  fully  paid ;  but  if — as  is  often  the  case — the  statutory  meeting  will  be 
held  before  the  shares  are  fully  called  up,  then  the  Share  Ledger  and 
Register  of  Members  should  undoubtedly  be  written  up  in  time  for  the 
statutory  meeting,  and  the  Application  and  Allotment  Sheets  can  therefore 
under  these  circumstances  only  deal  with  the  shareholders'  accounts  up  to 
a  point.  From  that  point  onwards  the  necessary  records  must  be  made  in 
the  Share  Ledger  itself.  Two  'pro  forma  rulings  are  given  on  p.  46.  The 
first  would  be  suitable  to  a  case  where  the  shares  are  offered  at  (say)  2s.  6d. 
per  share  on  application,  7s.  6d.  on  allotment,  and  the  remaining  10s.  one 
month  after  allotment,  as  in  that  event  the  shares  ought  all  to  be  fully 
paid  before  the  statutory  meeting  need  be  held.  The  second  form  deals 
with  the  case  where  shares  are  offered  at  (say)  2s.  6d.  per  share  on  applica- 
tion, 5s.  on  allotment,  2s.  6d.  two  months  after  allotment,  and  the  balance 
of  10s.  per  share  as  and  when  required,  in  calls  not  exceeding  2s.  6d.  per 
share,  nor  made  oftener  than  once  per  month.  In  the  last-named  case  the 
most  convenient  point  to  transfer  the  accounts  from  the  Application  and 
Allotment  Sheets  to  the  Share  Ledger  would  be  after  the  payment  of  the 
amounts  due  on  allotment,  as  the  first  call  would  probably  not  be  all  got  in 
before  the  statutory  meeting.  If  there  are  likely  to  be  any  dealings  in  the 
shares  at  an  early  stage,  the  second  form  should  always  be  used. 
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THE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  PREFERENCE  SHARES. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 


No. 


To  the  Directors  of 

THE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

.  Gentlemen, 

g  Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ being  a 

^   deposit  of  2/6  per  Share  on. Preference  Shares  of  £  1  each  in  the 

I  above  Company,  I  request  that  you  will  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares,  and 

O  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  less  number  that  you  may  allot  to  me, 

®  in  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  and  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Associa- 

^  tion  of  the  Company,  and  I  authorise  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Eegister  of 

*o  Members  in  respect  of  the  Shares  alloted  to  me. 

2 

^  Narne  {in  full) 

d 

-§  Address  {in  full) 


Occupation. 


^  Date 

pq 

Ph  Signature 

H _^ 

^     

^  THE                            COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

fc>D  

O 


BANKERS  RECEIPT  FOR  SHARE  APPLICATION  MONEY. 


No. 


•^  (To  be  returned  to  the  Applicant.) 

§ 

.a. 
la 

a 

•I 

*         Received  the  day  of. 190  ,  on  account  of  the  ahove  Company 

g  from 

^    the  sv/m  of. Pounds Shillings 

o 

§    Pence,  being  a  deposit  of  2/6  per  Share  on 

o 
P^ 
,«    Shares  of  £1  each  of  the  above-named  Company. 


For  Bank,  Limited, 

Street,  E.C. 


Stamp 


This  half,  when  receipted  by  the  Bankers,  must  be  preserved  by  the  Share- 
holder to  be  exchanged  in  due  course  for  the  Share  Certificate. 
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Form  A 

{Suitable  only  where  the  whole  of  the  capital  is  to  be  called  up  forthwith^  and  transfers 
of  partly  paid-up  shares  are  not  contemplated) 

(1) 


i 

I 

d 

*5 

■»3 

a 

"5 

p 

i 

i 

i 

1 
1 

U 

SB, 
1 

3 

1 

12 

h 

&     8.     d. 

(2) 


•J  "SO 

5f 

1 

"c  o 

ll 

K  o 

If 

.2 
1 

1 

lit 

m 

6 

M 

1 

3 

> 

.2 

0 

.2 

1 

^ 

£    s.     d. 

£    s.     d. 

£    s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    cf. 

£    s.    d. 

Form  B 

{Suitable  to  normal  conditions,  when  the  capital  is  not  all  called  up  forthwith,  or 
when  numerous  transfers  are  anticipated  meanwhile) 

(1) 


^ 

4i 

•zi 

. 

g 

ii 

S, 

1 

. 

■P 

5n 

II 

s, 

1 
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r 
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5 

1^ 

.2*-: 

1 

ill 

1^ 

6 

S  ' 

\ 

1 

e 

£    s.     d. 

£    s.     t?. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

The  form  of  ruling  for  the  Application  and  Allotment  Sheets  having 
been  decided,  a  sufiicient  supply  of  these  sheets  should  be  obtained,  bearing 
in  mind  that  (with  a  view  to  their  being  handled  quickly)  it  is  desirable 
that  not  more  than  twenty-five  lines — i.e.  twenty-five  applications — should 
appear  on  one  sheet,  and  that  in  any  event  separate  sheets  should  be  used 
for  appHcants  whose  names  begin  with  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  that 
separate  sets  of  sheets  should  be  used  for  applications  in  respect  of  different 
classes  of  capital.  Applications  for  different  classes  of  capital  {e.g.  Prefer- 
ence Shares,  Ordinary  Shares,  Deferred  Shares,  Debentures,  etc.)  would  of 
course  be  made  upon  different  application  forms,  which — to  avoid  mistakes 
— should  be  printed  upon  different  coloured  papers,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  Application  and  Allotment  Sheets  should  be  got  ready,  which 
(so  that  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  others)  should  have 
the  words  "  Preference  Shares,"  "  Ordinary  Shares,"  etc.,  boldly  printed  at 
the  top  in  the  same  colour  as  that  employed  for  the  application  forms  of 
each  class.  The  Application  and  Allotment  Sheets  being  ready,  a  sufii- 
ciently  large  staff  should  be  deputed  to  enter  them  up  as  the  application 
forms  are  received  from  the  bankers.  These  forms  should  be  applied  for  at 
least  once  a  day  while  the  subscription  list  is  open ;  and  if  the  subscription 
list  is  heavy,  two,  three,  or  more  times  a  day,  so  that — so  far  as  possible — 
the  work  may  be  kept  abreast  of  from  hour  to  hour. 

The  application  forms  being  obtained,  the  first  step  is  to  sort  them  out 
into  their  different  classes  according  to  the  colour  of  the  forms  (if  a  heavy 
subscription  list  is  anticipated,  arrangements  should  have  been  made  with 
the  bankers  to  open  a  separate  banking  account  in  respect  of  applications 
under  each  class,  as  this  will  save  the  time  necessary  to  sort  out  the  forms 
and  also  greatly  facilitate  the  balancing  of  the  cash).  The  application 
forms,  having  been  sorted  out  into  different  classes,  should  next  be  sorted 
out  into  alphabetical  order,  and  if  they  be  very  numerous  they  should  not 
only  be  sorted  out  according  to  the  initial  letters,  but  further  subdivided 
according  to  the  next  vowel  {e.g.  Ba,  Be,  Bi,  Bo,  Bu,  By).  Having  been 
sorted  out  in  such  manner  as  may  have  been  previously  arranged,  the 
applications  coming  under  each  group  should  be  entered  on  a  sheet  similarly 
headed,  or  a  series  of  such  sheets  if  necessary ;  the  appHcation  forms  will 
be  numbered  consecutively,  and  a  corresponding  number  placed  against 
each  entry  on  the  Application  Sheets.  When  several  clerks  are  simul- 
taneously employed  upon  this  work  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  allot  certain 
groups  of  numbers  to  each  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  avoid  the  refer- 
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ence  numbers  being  duplicated.  As  each  sheet  is  finished,  by  twenty-five 
applications  being  recorded  thereon,  the  columns  "  Number  of  Shares 
Applied  For"  and  "Amount  of  Deposit"  should  be  added,  and  once  at 
least  in  each  day  a  summary  of  these  totals  should  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  secretary,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  agreed  hy  him  with  the 
amount  received  by  the  bankers  and  credited  in  the  Pass  Book.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  amount  of  the  deposits  should  be  agreed  with  the  Pass 
Book  at  least  once  a  day,  or  in  the  case  of  heavy  allotments  at  even  more 
frequent  intervals ;  as,  if  confusion  is  to  be  avoided,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  no  arrears  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate.  At  fixed  inter- 
vals the  clerks  in  charge  of  the  Allotment  Sheets  should  be  shifted  along 
so  that  each  may  check  the  work  of  his  next-door  neighbour,  thus  avoiding 
any  risk  of  errors  which  might  otherwise  have  crept  in,  even  although  the 
total  of  deposits  agreed. 

When  the  subscription  list  has  been  closed,  and  the  total  amount  of 
deposits  finally  agreed  with  the  Pass  Book,  the  additions  should  be  inked 
in,  and  a  complete  summary  made  of  all  the  sheets  so  that  their  united 
effect  may  be  readily  perceived.  The  secretary  should  then  make  it  his 
business  to  go  carefully  through  the  Application  Sheets  (probably  in  con- 
junction with  a  committee  of  the  Board)  and  fill  up  the  column  marked 
"  Proposed  Allotment,"  as  a  rough  guide  to  the  Board  as  to  the  best  manner 
in  which  to  allot  the  available  shares  among  the  applicants.  If  there  is 
any  particular  reason  why  a  certain  applicant  should  receive  no  allotment, 
or  why  another  applicant  should  receive  an  allotment  in  full,  a  note  to 
that  effect  should  be  placed  in  the  "  Eemarks  "  column,  so  that  when  the 
Board  meet  they  may  have  before  them  all  the  required  information  in  the 
most  convenient  and  accessible  form. 

When  the  directors  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  allot- 
ment, the  actual  figures  finally  decided  upon  should  be  entered  in  ink  in 
the  column  marked  "  Shares  Allotted,"  and  a  resolution  should  be  passed  to 
the  following  effect : — 

Resolved  that  Preference  Shares  of  £        each,  Ordinary  Shares 

of  £         each,  Deferred  Shares  of  £         each,  and  Debentures  of 

£  each  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  allotted  to  the  applicants  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  shares  appearing  in  the  "  Shares  Allotted "  column  of  the 
Application  and  Allotment  Sheets,  which,  for  purposes  of  identification,  have 
been  initialed  by  the  Chairman  :  that  such  shares  be  numbered  as  follows  : — 

and  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  issue  the  necessary  allotment  letters  and 
letters  of  regret  forthwith,  and  to  draw  cheques  for  the  return  of  application  money 
where  necessary. 

The  Application  and  Allotment  Sheets  having  now  been  filled  in,  and 
added  in  ink  as  far  as  possible  up  to  this  point,  it  will  be  found  convenient 
— immediately  the  allotment  letters  and  letters  of  regret  have  been  made 
out — to  forward  the  sheets  to  the  binders,  to  be  bound  up  into  the  Applica- 
tions and  Allotments  Book,  which  (as  has  already  been  explained)  is  a 
Tabular  Ledger  recording  the  accounts  of  the  various  shareholders  and 
debenture  holders,  either  up  to  the  point  when  they  become  fully  paid  or 
up  to  the  point  when  they  become  paid  up  to  a  certain  definite  sum.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  give  the  order  for  binding  these  sheets  in  advance,  so  that 
the  covers  may  be  got  ready  and  the  actual  operation  of  binding  may  then 
be  performed  in  a  very  few  days,  during  which  time  no  inconvenience  will 
arise  from  their  absence. 

It  is  convenient  that  the  allotment  letters  should  be  consecutively 
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numbered,  and  bound  up  in  books  with  a  counterfoil,  which  remains  in  the 
book  as  a  permanent  record  that  the  allotment  letter  has  been  issued. 
Some  secretaries,  however,  consider  this  unnecessary,  and  prefer  to  work 
with  loose  sheets  only.  Whichever  method  be  adopted  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  allotment  letter  must  bear  a  sixpenny  embossed  stamp, 
unless  it  relates  to  an  allotment  of  shares  of  a  (total)  nominal  value  of  less 
than  £5,  in  which  event  a  penny  embossed  stamp  is  sufi&cient.  When  the 
book  form  of  allotment  letter  is  employed,  at  least  two  books  will  thus  be 
necessary,  one  for  letters  bearing  a  sixpenny  stamp  and  one  for  letters 
bearing  a  penny  stamp. 

Letters  of  regret  may  also  be  conveniently  bound  up  in  the  form  of 
counterfoil  books.  The  lower  part  of  the  letter  of  regret  may  conveniently 
constitute  the  "  cheque  "  returning  the  deposit  paid  on  application — in 
which  case,  of  course,  it  should  bear  an  embossed  penny  stamp.  If,  however, 
the  number  of  returns  is  comparatively  trifling  this  expense  is  unnecessary. 
Before  any  cheques  are  issued  for  the  return  of  deposits  paid  on  applications 
that  have  been  declined,  the  corresponding  columns  should  be  entered  up 
on  the  Application  and  Allotment  Sheets,  and  the  totals  agreed  with  the 
total  amount  for  which  cheques  have  been  drawn  in  repayment  of  such 
deposits. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  doubtless  be  perceived  that  the  method 
of  deahng  with  applications  for  shares  with  a  view  to  arranging  an  allot- 
ment is  an  example  of  the  great  convenience  of  both  the  Tabular  System 
and  the  Slip  System.  The  Application  and  Allotment  Book  (whichever 
form  of  ruling  may  be  employed)  is  a  good  example  of  a  Tabular  Ledger ; 
while  the  treatment  of  that  book  in  the  first  instance  in  loose  sheets,  and 
also  the  working  direct  from  the  Application  forms,  are  examples  of  the 
Slip  System  of  accounting.  The  advantages  of  both  these  two  systems  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  allotments  here  described. 

So  far  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  record  has  been  practically  confined 
to  books  which  are  either  statistical  or  subsidiary,  none  of  which  form  any 
part  of  the  regular  system  of  double-entry  book-keeping.  We  have  now 
to  consider  what  entries  it  is  necessary  to  make  in  the  financial  books. 
The  record  in  the  subsidiary  books  being,  as  it  is,  in  very  full  detail,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  that  there  should  be  any  detail  at  all  in  the  financial 
books.  Total  accounts  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  these  may  be  framed 
so  as  to  also  serve  the  purpose  of  "  Adjustment  Accounts,"  which  will  en- 
able the  secretary  to  balance  the  Share  Ledgers,  both  as  regards  the 
number  of  shares  allotted  and  the  amount  due  on  Calls. 

Each  separate  class  of  capital  will  require  separate  accounts  in  the 
financial  books,  and  if  therefore  the  treatment  of  one  class  (say  preference 
shares)  is  explained,  the  reader  of  course  will  readily  understand  that  the 
same  treatment  would  apply  to  every  other  class  of  shares,  and  also  to 
debentures,  which  from  a  book-keeping  point  of  view  differ  hardly  at  all 
from  shares,  although  the  legal  rights  of  debenture  holders  are  quite 
different  from  the  rights  of  shareholders.  With  regard  to  the  record  of 
each  different  class  of  shares,  an  account  must  be  raised  which  will  show 
as  a  credit  balance  the  amount  called  up  from  time  to  time  upon  the  total 
number  of  the  shares  issued.  This  account  in  the  present  instance  would 
be  called  "  Preference  Share  Capital  Account."  Another  will  be  required 
which  will  show  as  a  debit  balance  the  amount  from  time  to  time  due  from 
shareholders  in  respect  of  capital  called  up  but  not  yet  received  from  them. 
Such  an  account  might  be  called  "  Sundry  Shareholders  Account "  or 
"Unpaid  Capital  Account."     If,  however,  the  number  of  shareholders  is 
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considerable,  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  facilitate  balancing,  that  separate 
accounts  should  be  kept  in  respect  of  each  block  of  the  capital  that  is 
called  up.  Thus,  instead  of  having  one  general  account,  there  will  be 
several  accounts,  headed  respectively  "  Applications  Account,"  "  Allotment 
Account,"  "  First  Call  Account,"  Second  Call  Account,"  and  so  on ;  or  in 
intermediate  cases,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  quite  such  a  large 
number  of  separate  accounts,  there  might  be  one  for  "  Applications  and 
Allotments  "  and  another  for  "  Calls."  If,  however,  we  take  as  an  instance 
a  case  in  which  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  shareholders,  and  show 
the  necessary  entries  in  the  books  in  that  case,  the  reader  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  condensing  the  number  of  accounts  to  any  desired  extent. 
Let  it  be  supposed  then  that  applications  have  been  invited  for  10,000 
Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  with  a  deposit  of  5s.  per  share  payable  on 
application  and  another  5s.  due  on  allotment.  Prior  to  allotment  the  only 
transaction  that  requires  to  be  recorded  in  the  financial  books  is  the  receipt 
of  deposits.  These  will  be  received  by  the  bankers  direct,  and  from  the 
Bankers'  Pass  Book  would  be  entered  up  a  subsidiary  Cash  Book  showing 
particulars  of  amounts  so  received  (or  in  some  cases  there  would  be  several 
such  Cash  Books,  and  in  others  again  the  subsidiary  Cash  Books  might  be 
provided  with  a  separate  column  for  monies  received  in  respect  of  each 
class  of  capital).  In  the  General  Cash  Book  only  the  daily  total  will  be 
entered  in  respect  of  each  class  of  capital,  and  that  will  be  posted  to  the 
credit  of  the  corresponding  "  Applications  Account,"  representing  (for  the 
time  being)  a  liability  of  the  company  in  respect  of  money  received  by  it 
which,  prior  to  allotment,  it  holds  in  trust  for  the  various  applicants. 
When  the  allotment  is  made  a  Journal  entry  will  be  required,  crediting 
"  Share  Capital  Account"  with  the  amount  (10s.)  due  on  allotment,  debit- 
ing "  Applications  Account "  with  the  5s.  per  share  on  the  shares  allotted, 
and  debiting  "  Allotment  Account "  with  the  further  5s.  due  on  allotment. 
If  the  applications  were  for  the  exact  number  of  shares  subsequently 
allotted,  the  "  Applications  Account "  will  now  exactly  balance ;  if,  however, 
the  applications  were  in  excess  of  the  allotment,  there  will  be  a  credit 
balance,  representing  the  deposits  which  the  company  has  to  return  to 
applicants  in  respect  of  applications  declined,  and  when  these  deposits  have 
been  returned  and  the  cash  posted  to  the  debit  of  "  Applications  Account " 
that  account  will  balance  exactly.  When  the  amount  due  on  allotment  is 
received,  the  daily  totals  will  in  the  same  way  be  posted  to  the  credit  of 
"  Allotment  Account,"  and  when  they  have  all  been  received  this  account 
will  show  no  balance.  While  anything  remains  outstanding  there  will  be 
a  corresponding  debit  on  the  "  Applications  Account,"  and  the  Applications 
and  Allotments  Book  will  show  clearly  who  is  in  arrear.  It  may  be  added 
that,  inasmuch  as  these  Journal  entries  with  respect  to  capital  are  not 
matters  of  everyday  occurrence,  and  are  matters  of  considerable  importance, 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  recorded  quite  fully  in  the  books,  and 
that  the  narrative  at  the  foot  of  each  Journal  entry  should  state  not  merely 
the  number  of  shares  allotted,  but  their  distinctive  numbers,  the  date  when 
allotted  (or  when  the  Call  was  made),  and  the  number  of  the  resolution  in 
the  Minute  Book  authorising  the  entry. 

Before  a  company  can  commence  any  business,  or  exercise  any  borrow- 
ing powers,  it  is  necessary  that  a  statutory  declaration  should  be  filed  with 
the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  to  the  effect  that  (1)  shares  to  the 
amount  of  the  minimum  subscription  at  least  have  been  allotted ;  (2)  the 
application  moneys  payable  thereon — not  less  than  5  per  cent — have  been 
received  by  the  company ;  (3)  every  director  has  paid  up  pro  rata  with 
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outsiders  on  all  shares  taken  or  agreed  to  be  taken  by  him.  This  provision 
(Companies  Act  1900,  sec.  6)  does  not,  however,  apply  (s.s.  6)  to  companies 
registered  before  1st  January  1901,  nor  (s.s.  7)  when  there  is  no  invitation 
to  the  public — whatever  that  may  mean — to  subscribe  for  shares.  This 
declaration  must  be  made  by  one  of  the  directors,  or  by  the  secretary,  and 
is  in  practice  always  made  by  the  last  named.  If  a  company  commences 
business  or  exercises  borrowing  powers  in  contravention  of  the  Companies 
Acts  1900,  every  person  responsible  for  such  contravention  is  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £50  for  each  day  during  which  the  contravention  con- 
tinues, and  this  penalty  is  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty  that  they  have 
incurred.  It  is,  however,  expressly  provided  by  section  6  of  the  Companies 
Act  1900  that  nothing  in  that  section  shall  prevent  the  "  simultaneous 
offer  for  subscription  of  any  shares  and  debentures,  or  the  receipt  of  any 
application."  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  issue  of  debentures  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  statutory  declaration  is  not  authorised,  so  that  if 
debentures  be  offered  for  subscription,  the  above  declaration  must  be  filed 
before  an  allotment  of  debentures  be  made. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of  an  ordinary  company  would  be  to 
acquire  such  property  as  it  has  been  formed  to  acquire,  or  in  other  ways  to 
proceed  to  place  itself  in  a  position  to  commence  its  ordinary  business 
operations.  The  majority  of  new  companies  are  expressly  formed  to  acquire 
certain  specific  properties  or  businesses  which  are  set  out  in  the  prospectus ; 
but  as  no  one  can  bind  the  company  before  it  has  been  registered,  the  usual 
procedure — in  order  to  obtain  a  "  firm  "  option  to  acquire  such  property — 
is  for  a  contract  to  be  entered  into  between  the  vendors  and  a  trustee  on 
behalf  of  the  company,  the  company  being  given  the  right  to  adopt  the 
contract  at  a  later  stage  if  it  thinks  fit,  or  being  (on  the  other  hand)  left 
free  not  to  adopt  it,  in  which  latter  case,  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
specific  date,  the  contract  is  cancelled  without  any  of  the  parties  thereto 
incurring  any  liability.  It  is  usual  (but  of  course  not  essential)  for  the 
person  intended  to  be  appointed  secretary  of  the  company,  when  formed,  to 
be  a  party  to  these  preliminary  contracts  as  trustee  for  the  proposed  com- 
pany. The  essential  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  no  preliminary 
contract  can  be  binding  on  the  company  until  the  directors  have  passed  a 
resolution  "  adopting "  such  contract ;  before  passing  such  a  resolution 
they  should  consider  the  contract  from  an  independent  standpoint,  and 
should  not  adopt  it  without  first  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  company  for  them  so  to  do.  The  provisional  con- 
tract may  be  adopted  in  its  entirety,  or  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  between  the  parties — but  the  directors  must  of  course  be 
careful  not  to  allow  any  modifications  to  be  introduced  into  the  final 
contract  actually  adopted  until  they  have  been  approved  by  its  statutory 
meeting  (Companies  Act  1900,  sec.  11).  If  the  secretary  be  a  party  to 
the  preliminary  contract,  he  should  make  it  his  business  to  see  that  matters 
are  so  carried  through  that  he  escapes  all  personal  liability  in  any  event. 

When  a  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Board  adopting  the  pro- 
visional contract,  the  Common  Seal  of  the  company  should  be  afi&xed  to 
the  (ultimate)  contract,  which  takes  the  place  of  (and  supersedes)  the  pro- 
visional one.  The  preparation  of  this  contract  (or  contracts  as  the  case 
may  be)  devolves,  of  course,  upon  the  company's  solicitors ;  but  the  secretary 
should  make  himself  acquainted  with  its  terms,  so  that  the  proper  entries 
may  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  account.  These  entries  would  ordinarily 
be  made  through  the  Journal,  and  would  be  in  some  such  form  as  those 
shown  below,  which  explain  themselves.     It  is  perhaps  desirable  to  again 
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draw  particular  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  full  explanatory  narrative 
being  appended  to  all  "  opening  "  Journal  entries  of  this  description.  The 
importance  of  such  entries  being  perfectly  clear  can  hardly  be  overstated, 
and  inasmuch  as  (by  their  nature)  they  are  not  likely  to  frequently  recur, 
there  is  no  practical  advantage  to  be  gained  by  effecting  a  trifling  saving 
in  the  amount  of  labour  involved. 


Journal,  1903 


Bt, 


Cr. 


£ 
10,000 
17,000 
12,000 
30,000 
25,000 


July  1.       Freehold  Buildings    .... 
Plant  and  Machinery 

Stock-in-Trade 

Book  Debts        .         .         . 
Goodwill 

To  A.  (Vendor) 94.000    0    0 

(Being  the  agreed  price  for  purchase  of  the 

above  assets  as   per  agreement  dated 
1903,  adopted  1903 

by  Resolution,  No.        of  the  Board  passed 
on  that  date.) 

When  shares  have  been  issued  as  fully,  or  partly,  paid  up,  a  proper 
contract,  reciting  the  conditions  of  such  issue,  must  be  prepared  by  the 
company's  solicitors,  sealed  with  the  Common  Seal  of  the  company,  and 
filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  within  one  month  after 
the  date  of  allotment  {vide  Companies  Act  1900,  sec.  7  (1,  &)).  This  work 
of  course  properly  devolves  upon  the  company's  solicitors,  but  the  secretary 
should  make  it  his  business  to  see  that  it  is  properly  and  effectually  carried 
through. 

When  debentures  or  mortgages  are  issued,  or  any  other  documents 
under  which  the  company  charges  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  its  undertaking 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  specific  creditors,  every  charge  so  created  must  be 
entered  in  the  company's  Register  of  Mortgages,  and  every  floating  charge 
must  be  registered  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  within 
twenty-one  days  from  the  date  of  its  creation  {vide  Companies  Act  1900, 
sec.  14,  s.s.  1)— that  is  to  say,  the  date  when  the  charge  becomes  actually 
effective,  not  the  date  when  the  resolution  may  have  been  passed  agreeing 
to  create  the  charge  at  some  future  time.  A  copy  of  every  such  charge 
must  also  be  kept  at  the  registered  offices  of  the  company  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  member  or  creditor  upon  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding 
Is.  If  the  mortgage  or  charge  is  not  so  registered,  the  company  (in 
addition  to  any  other  liability)  becomes  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
£100,  and  every  officer  of  the  company  who  knowingly  and  wilfully 
authorises  or  permits  the  default  incurs  the  same  liability.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  penalty  provided  for  not  keeping  a  copy  of  the  mortgage  or  charge 
at  the  registered  offices,  or  for  not  producing  it  for  inspection  when 
demanded  by  the  proper  persons.  Upon  registration  of  any  charge  the 
Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  will  hand  to  the  company  his  certifi- 
cate of  such  registration,  which  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact — a  copy 
of  this  certificate  must  be  endorsed  on  every  debenture  or  certificate  of 
debenture  stock  issued  by  the  company,  the  payment  of  which  is  secured 
by  the  mortgage  or  charge  so  registered, — and  if  any  debentures  or  debenture 
stock  are  issued  without  being  so  endorsed,  every  person  knowingly  or 
wilfully  authorising  or  permitting  this  issue  renders  himself  liable  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  £100,  but  the  company  itself  incurs  no  penalty  under  such 
circumstances. 
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The  next  step  in  the  history  of  the  company  will  probably  be  to  call 
up  further  capital.  Calls  are  made  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board  to  that 
effect.  Such  resolution  must  be  within  the  terms  of  the  company's  Articles 
of  Association,  and  (in  order  to  bind  members  who  have  applied  for  shares 
on  the  faith  of  a  prospectus)  it  must  also  be  within  the  terms  of  such  pro- 
spectus if  they  be  narrower  than  the  terms  contained  in  the  Articles.  The 
resolution  should  specify  the  date  when  the  Calls  become  payable,  but  the 
Call  is  "  made  "  on  the  day  when  the  resolution  was  actually  passed  by  the 
Board.  Upon  a  Call  being  made  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to 
acquaint  each  member  with  the  fact,  and  advise  him  of  the  amount 
payable  by  him.  This  involves  in  the  first  place  a  correct  Hst  being  taken 
out  of  the  shareholders  on  the  date  when  the  CaU  is  made,  and  from  this 
list  the  Call  letters  may  be  made  out  in  some  such  form  as  the  following : — 


I 

! 


The 


Company,  Limited, 


Notice  of 


CaU  of 
(making 


per  share,  on 
per  share  caUed  up). 


No. 
Shares] 


-London,  E.C. 
.19 


Sir, 

I  beg  to  give  you  notice  that  a  Call  of  per  share  has 

this  day  been  made  by  the  Board  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Pro- 
spectus. On  the  Shares  held  by  you  in  this  Company  the 
Call  amounts  to  £  .  This  amount  should  be  remitted  to  the  Company's 
Bankers  (Messrs.               &  Co.,  Street,  E.C.),  on  or  before  the        inst. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
To 


Secretary. 


(This  half  to  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 


The 


Company,  Limited. 


No. 


Bankers'  Receipt  for 
payable 


Call  of  per  share  on  Shares, 

19       (making  per  share  called  up). 


Received  the 
Pounds,  being 
above  Company. 


day  of  ,  from 

Call  of  per  share,  due 


For 


,  the  sum  of 
,  on  Shares  in  the 

St.,  E.C. 


^.    £ 


Cashier. 

;^    This  half,  when  receipted  by  the  Bankers,  must  be  preserved  by  the  Share- 
^  holder,  to  be  exchanged  in  due  course  for  the  Share  Certificate. 

It  depends  upon  the  form  of  ruling  employed  for  the  Applications  and 
Allotments  Book  and  Share  Ledger  whether  the  Calls  will  be  debited  to  the 
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various  shareholders  in  the  former  book  or  in  the  latter.  If  in  the  former 
no  Call  Book  is  necessary,  as  the  Applications  and  Allotments  Book  being 
kept  upon  the  "  tabular  "  system,  the  total  amount  called  up  can  be  readily 
ascertained  and  the  necessary  entry  in  the  General  Journal  based  thereon ; 
but  if  the  Call  is  to  be  debited  to  the  various  shareholders'  accounts  in  the 
Share  Ledger  then  a  Call  Book  will  be  required,  which  is  an  ordinary 
single-column  Day  Book,  in  which  the  amount  due  from  each  shareholder 
is  first  entered  up  and  then  posted  to  his  debit  in  the  Share  Ledger.  The 
total  of  the  entries  so  made  in  the  Call  Book  then  provides  the  basis  for 
the  Journal  entry. 

Journal,  1903  j)^  ^^ 


£  s.    d. 

Aug.  1.       Calls  Account 12,500     0    0 

To  Ordinary  Share  Capital  Account      .  7500    0    0 

Preference  „  ,,  .  5000    0    0 

(Being  a  Call  of  5s.  per  share  on  20,000 
Preference  and  30,000  Ordinary  Shares 
of  £1  each,  made  this  day  by  Resolution, 
No.  ,  of  the  Board,  payable  on  1st 
August  next. ) 

A  good  form  of  Share  Ledger  (which  combines  the  statutory  Register  of 
Members)  is  the  following : — 

Form  of  Combined  Share  Ledger  and  Register  of  Members 

(Surname)^ (Christian  Name) 

(Address) 

(Occupation) 

Dr.  Cash  Account  Cr. 


i 


Date. 

Particulars. 

Amount 
Called  up. 

Folio. 

Amount 
Due. 

Date. 

Particulars. 

Folio. 

Amount 
Paid. 

£     s.     d. 

£      8.      d. 

Share  Account 


Shares  Disposed  of. 

Shares  Acquired. 

Balances. 

Date. 

Folio. 

Distinctive  Numbers. 

°2 

Date. 

Folio. 

Distinctive  Numbers. 

"i 

Date. 

o  S 

^1 

dj 

o% 

From 

To 

From 

To 

^^ 

^m 

Note. — If  the  shares  are  fully  paid  up  no  Cash  Account  is  required.  For  a  Stock  Ledger 
no  columns  are  required  for  "  Distinctive  Numbers,"  and  money  columns  headed  "  Amount " 
take  the  place  of  those  marked  "  No.  of  Shares." 
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It  may  be  added  here  that  if  there  are  likely  to  be  numerous  transfers 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  company's  working,  it  is  convenient  that  the 
shareholders'  accounts  should  be  transferred  to  the  Share  Ledger  with  all 
possible  speed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  transfers  are  likely  to  be  very 
few  in  number  and  the  calls  numerous,  a  columnar  form  of  Call  Book, 
devoting  a  separate  money  column  to  each  Call  that  may  be  made,  with  its 
own  posting  folio,  wiU  often  save  a  considerable  amount  of  clerical  work ; 
but  of  course  the  list  of  shareholders  must  be  carefully  revised  each  time 
that  the  Call  is  made. 

As  soon  as  may  be  convenient  after  allotment  the  Share  Certificates 
and  Debenture  Certificates  should  be  prepared  for  issue  to  the  shareholders 
in  exchange  for  the  bankers'  receipts  for  instalments  paid  and  the  allotment 
letter.  If  the  whole  face  value  of  the  shares  (or  debentures  as  the  case 
may  be)  will  be  called  up  quickly,  the  issue  of  these  certificates  may  be 
delayed  until  the  shares  or  debentures  become  fully  paid;  but  if  this 
operation  is  likely  to  be  protracted  it  is  convenient  that  the  certificates 
should  be  issued  in  the  meanwhile,  and  the  payment  of  further  Calls  can 
then  be  endorsed  on  the  back  thereof  in  the  space  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  following  form  of  Share  Certificate  will  be  found  convenient 
under  these  circumstances.  In  practice  it  is  a  very  usual  thing  to  find  the 
distinctive  numbers  of  the  shares  placed  on  the  face  thereof  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  certificate.  This  is  convenient  only  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
company's  working ;  but  after  a  time,  when  numerous  transfers  have  been 
effected,  it  will  often  be  found  necessary  to  include  three,  four,  or  often 
more  groups  of  numbers  under  one  certificate.  If,  therefore,  transfers  are 
expected  to  be  numerous,  the  distinctive  numbers  may  be  far  more  con- 
veniently endorsed  in  the  margin  of  the  certificate  (see  form  on  following 
page). 

The  first,  or  "  statutory,"  meeting  of  a  new  company  must  be  held  not 
less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  three  months  after  the  date  of  registra- 
tion {vide  Companies  Act  1900,  sec.  12  (1)).  At  least  seven  days'  notice 
must  be  given  to  all  members,  and  such  notice  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
Eeport  in  the  prescribed  form  (sec.  12,  s.s.  2).  The  more  material  parts  of 
this  report  have  to  be  certified  by  the  company's  auditors.  The  Statement 
of  Receipts  and  Payments  on  Capital  Account  should  be  restricted  to  a  bare 
cash  statement  of  money  actually  received  and  money  actually  paid.  The 
question  as  to  what  items  should  be  included  upon  both  sides  is  one  of  some 
uncertainty;  but  it  is  thought  that  permanent,  or  quasi-permanent, 
advances  to  the  company,  such  as  subscriptions  to  debenture  issues,  should 
be  included  as  "  Capital  Receipts,"  and  the  "  Payments  "  should  include  all 
payments  other  than  those  which  represent  Revenue  expenses,  which  will 
therefore  be  charged  against  Profit  and  Loss  in  the  current  year. 

The  Agenda  for  the  Statutory  Meeting  will  include  the  following  items: — 

1.  Secretary  to  read  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

2.  Chairman  to  read  directors'  report,  if  not  taken  as  read. 

3.  Chairman  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  position  of  the  company's 
affairs,  and  invite  discussion  by  shareholders. 

4.  If  directors  (or  any  of  them)  retire  at  the  statutory  meeting,  new 
directors  to  be  elected ;  the  retiring  directors  being  of  course  eligible  for 
re-election  unless  the  Articles  of  Association  expressly  provide  to  the 
contrary. 

5.  If  an  auditor  has  not  already  been  appointed,  one  must  be  appointed 
at  this  meeting.  The  shareholders  must  fix  the  remuneration  of  every 
auditor  appointed  by  them. 
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On  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  statutory  meeting,  and  every  sub- 
sequent ordinary  general  meeting,  a  return  of  the  capital  issued,  accompanied 
by  a  list  of  shareholders,  must  be  made  up  in  the  prescribed  form  and  filed 
with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  during  the  next  seven  days, 
i.e.,  within  twenty-one  days  from  the  date  of  such  meeting  (vide  Companies 
Act  1862,  sec.  26,  and  Companies  Act  1900,  sec.  19).  As  no  difficulty  will 
arise  in  the  proper  fiUing  up  of  this  form  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary 
to  reproduce  it  here ;  it  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the  return 
is  not  made  up  as  under  date  of  the  meeting  itself,  but  as  on  the  fourteenth 
day  thereafter.  If  for  any  reason  a  year  passes  by  without  any  ordinary 
general  meeting  being  held,  the  return  may  be  made  up  to  the  31st 
December  (the  form  being  altered  where  necessary),  and  it  will  then  be 
accepted  by  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  if  accompanied  by  the 
explanation  that  no  meeting  has  been  held.  If  this  return  be  not  filed 
within  the  prescribed  time,  the  company  incurs  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£5  for  each  day  during  which  default  continues,  and  a  like  penalty  is 
incurred  by  every  director  or  manager  who  knowingly  and  wilfully 
authorises  or  permits  such  default.  The  term  "  manager  "  in  this  connection 
has  been  held  to  include  the  secretary,  but  the  full  penalties  are  (it  may 
safely  be  said)  seldom  exacted. 


No. 

Form  of  Certificate 
Shares. 

Name 

Address 


From 


To 


Amount  paid  up  per 
share 


Date  of  issue 


19  ... 


No. 


Receipt  for  Certifi- 
cate when  sent  by- 
post. 


To  be  signed  and 
returned  to  the 
Secretary  of 


Received  a  Share 
Certificate,  No.  , 
for  Shares  of 

each   in    the 
above  Company. 


{Signature  of 
Shareholder 
or  Broker. 


Date  received 


No. 


No.  of  Shares 


Certificate  for  Shares. 

The 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies 
Acts  1862  to  1900. 

Capital,  £      ,  divided  into 

This  is  to  certify  that 
of  is  the  Registered 

Proprietor  of  Shares, 

numbered  as  per  margin,  in  The 
,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Company,  and 
that  there  has  been  paid  up  in 
respect  of  each  Share  the  sum 
of 

Given  under  the  Common  Seal 
of  the  Company  this  19 

Seal J>irector. 

Secretary. 

N.B. — The  Company  will  not 
transfer  any  shares  without  the 
production  of  a  certificate  relating 
to  such  shares,  which  certificate 
must  be  surrendered  before  any 
deed  of  transfer,  whether  for  the 
whole  or  any  portion  thereof,  can 
be  registered  or  a  new  certificate 
issued  in  exchange. 


Distinctive 
Nos.  (all 
inclusive). 


From      To 


Doubtless  before  this  stage  in  the  company's  history  has  been  reached 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  proper  arrangements  for  the  record  of  its  trans- 
actions in  the  ordinary  books  of  account.     Unless  these  transactions  are  of 
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a  quite  simple  nature,  it  is  recommended  that  the  company's  auditors  be 
instructed  (by  a  resolution  of  the  Board)  to  formulate  the  system  on  which 
they  are  to  be  kept,  and  to  initiate  the  secretary  into  the  manner  of  their 
keeping.  In  the  case  of  quite  large  companies,  where  a  qualified  accountant 
is  employed,  this  expense  may  be  unnecessary,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  have  proved  a  wise  economy. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  Board  the  directors  will  doubtless  require  to 
have  placed  before  them  some  short  statement  of  the  financial  position. 
The  exact  form  of  this  statement  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  company's  operations.  Nothing  would  be  gained,  therefore,  by  intro- 
ducing pro  forma  financial  statements  into  the  present  article.  It  may  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  under  normal  conditions  such  statements  should 
include  the  following  particulars : — 

Total  sales  and  total  purchases  in  each  department  of  the  business 
carried  on. 

Details  of  all  contracts  that  have  been  entered  into. 
A  summarised   account  of   the   cash   receipts   and   payments,  with   a 
"  Eeconciliation  Account,"  agreeing  the  balance  so  shown  with  the  balance 
in  the  Bankers'  Pass  Book. 

A  statement  of  the  cash  which  it  is  expected  will  be  required  between 
the  date  of  the  return  and  the  next  Board  meeting. 

A  detailed  list  of  the  payments  for  which  cheques  now  require  to  be 
signed. 

A  statement  of  the  total  amount  due  from  trade  debtors,  together  with 
a  detailed  list  of  those  accounts  which  are  overdue. 

A  statement  of  the  total  amount  due  to  trade  creditors,  other  than  those 
amounts  for  which  cheques  are  now  being  signed. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  trading  concern  should  produce  periodical 
Estimated  Stock  Accounts,  or  Estimated  Gross  Profit  Accounts,  and  a 
manufacturing  concern  should  produce  complete  Cost  Accounts  of  all 
contracts  completed  since  the  date  of  the  last  meeting,  and  interim  Cost 
Accounts  of  all  contracts  in  progress.  Other  particulars  will  doubtless 
suggest  themselves,  as  being  desirable  in  connection  with  any  particular  class 
of  business,  while  occasionally  some  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
particulars  already  referred  to  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  by  a  committee 
of  the  Board,  or  by  the  managing  director. 

In  the  case  of  all  companies  of  importance  the  proper  treatment  of 
transfers  is  a  matter  that  calls  for  careful  consideration.  Transfers  when 
received  should  be  compared  with  the  certificates  annexed  thereto,  and 
a  transfer  deed  receipt  then  given  in  acknowledgment  therefor.  These 
receipts  should  be  taken  from  a  counterfoil  book,  and  should  be  consecutively 
numbered,  the  same  number  being  placed  upon  the  transfer  deed  at  the  time. 
If  the  transfers  are  not  accompanied  by  share  certificates,  they  must  of 
course  have  been  previously  "  certified."  This  duty  of  certification  should 
as  a  rule  be  performed  by  the  secretary  himself — in  no  event  should  it  be 
deputed  to  any  one  who  happens  to  be  about  at  the  moment.  The  necessity 
for  certification  arises  when  one  certificate  has  to  be  spUt  up  over  numerous 
transfers,  which  will  be  afterwards  handed  in  for  registration  by  different 
parties,  all  of  whom  cannot  of  course  produce  this  same  certificate.  The 
share  certificate  is  therefore  in  the  first  place  lodged  at  the  registered 
offices  of  the  company,  and  the  secretary  endorses  the  transfer  deeds  with  a 
notification  to  the  effect  that  the  share  certificate  in  respect  of  the  shares 
transferred  thereunder  is  in  his  possession.  Should  the  share  certificate  be 
for  a  larger  number  of  shares  than  are  covered  by  the  transfers,  a  "  balance 
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certificate  "  should  be  given  for  the  excess,  so  that,  in  exchange  for  every 
share  certificate  the  secretary  has  cancelled,  "  certification  "  is  given  for  an 
equal  number  of  shares,  either  by  certifying  transfers  or  by  issuing  a  balance 
certificate.  Many  secretaries  think  it  desirable  to  keep  a  special  book 
recording  particulars  of  all  transfers  certified,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  practice,  although  of  course  that  adds  considerably  to  the 
clerical  work  of  the  office. 

A  transfer  being  lodged,  accompanied  by  the  required  registration  fee, 
the  first  step  is  to  inform  the  transferror  of  the  fact.  Printed  circular  letters 
should  be  kept  for  this  purpose,  the  object  of  the  notification  being,  of 
course,  to  guard  against  a  forgery  of  the  transferror  s  name.  The  form  should 
state  that  unless  a  protest  be  lodged  within  seven  days,  the  transfer  will  be 
registered  in  due  course  without  further  notice.  From  time  to  time  the 
transfers  lodged  should  be  entered  up  in  the  Register  of  Transfers,  care 
being  first  taken  to  see  that  they  are  in  order  in  all  respects.  It  should  be 
noted  that  they  are  properly  stamped,  executed,  and  witnessed ;  that  all 
alterations  have  been  initialed ;  and  that  the  numbers  of  shares  mentioned 
on  the  transfer  deed  not  merely  agree  with  the  share  certificate,  but  with  the 
numbers  of  the  transferror's  holding,  as  recorded  in  the  Share  Ledger. 
Transfers  for  a  nominal  consideration  should  not  be  accepted  without  due 
inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  stamp  duty  for  a  nominal 
consideration  only  is  payable.  If  shares  be  registered  under  two  or  more 
names,  the  signature  of  each  of  the  parties  should  appear  on  the  transfer 
deed  unless  the  Articles  of  Association  expressly  provide  that  the  person 
whose  name  appears  first  on  the  Register  may  deal  with  the  shares  alone. 

Prior  to  actual  registration  of  the  transfers  they  must  be  passed  by  the 
Board,  and  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  sanctioning  their  registration. 
The  most  convenient  manner  of  submitting  transfers  to  the  directors  for 
this  purpose  is  to  place  before  them  the  Register  of  Transfers ;  a  resolution 
should  then  be  passed  that  transfers  Nos.  to  be  registered,  and 
that  the  Common  Seal  of  the  company  be  affixed  to  the  share  certificates 
when  ready.  This  will  suffice  without  further  particulars  being  recorded 
in  the  Minute  Book. 

The  transfers  having  been  passed,  the  entries  in  the  Register  may  be 
posted  to  the  Ledger  accounts  of  the  transferror  and  the  transferee 
respectively,  and  the  new  certificates  made  out.  As  a  matter  of  practice 
the  sanctioning  of  transfers  by  directors  is  generally  a  mere  form,  and — 
so  as  to  avoid  delay — the  new  certificates  are  generally  got  out  and  sealed 
at  the  same  meeting  as  the  transfers  are  passed.  The  secretary  should, 
however,  make  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  Common  Seal  of  the  company 
is  only  affixed  to  a  new  certificate  when  the  old  certificate  relating  to  the 
same  shares  has  been  produced  to  him  and  cancelled.  The  addition  of  two 
columns  in  the  Register  of  Transfers,  referring  to  the  consecutive  numbers  of 
the  new  and  the  old  certificates,  will  be  found  a  great  convenience  for  this 
purpose. 

Balance  certificates  (that  is  to  say,  new  certificates  to  the  transferror  for 
the  balance  of  shares  still  remaining  in  his  hands,  as  being  a  portion  of  those 
comprised  in  a  certificate  that  has  been  surrendered  and  cancelled)  should 
be  made  out  and  sealed  at  the  same  time.  The  Common  Seal  of  a  company 
should  never  be  affixed  to  any  document  without  particulars  thereof  being 
recorded  in  the  Minute  Book. 

The  new  certificates  being  now  ready,  they  may  be  handed  to  the  parties 
respectively  entitled  thereto  in  return  for  the  transfer  deed  receipts,  or 
balance  receipts,  that  have  already  been  issued.     These  latter  should  be 
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either  sorted  out  into  numerical  order  and  put  away  in  packets,  or  else 
stuck  against  their  corresponding  counterfoils  in  the  Receipt  Books.  As 
they  are  not  often  wanted  for  purposes  of  reference  the  former  plan  will 
generally  be  found  to  suffice  for  all  practical  purposes. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  no  amount  of  transfers  registered  can,  or 
should,  affect  the  total  number  of  shares  issued,  which  (if  the  transfers  have 
been  correctly  recorded)  will  at  all  times  remain  constant  until  a  further 
issue  of  capital  takes  place.  At  least  once  a  month  the  accuracy  of  the 
registration  of  the  transfers  should  be  tested  by  the  extraction  of  a  list  of 
Share  Ledger  balances  showing  the  folio,  name  of  shareholder,  and  number 
of  shares  held — the  total  of  the  latter  being,  as  has  already  been  stated,  a 
constant  factor.  If,  however,  transfers  are  very  numerous  indeed,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  a  means  of  localising  any  error  that  may  take  place,  by 
being  able  to  balance  the  Share  Ledger  (or  Share  Ledgers)  sectionally. 
This  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  employing  a  tabular  book  to  record  all 
transfers  registered,  ruled  as  follows : — 


Transfer  Agreement  B 

OOK. 

Transferred  from 

No.  of 
Transfer, 

Transferred  to 

AtoC. 

DitoF. 

GtoM. 

NtoQ. 

RtoT. 

UtoZ. 

AtoC. 

DtoF. 

GtoM. 

NtoQ. 

RtoT. 

UtoZ. 

The  fortnightly  totals  of  these  columns  will  show  the  number 
of  shares  transferred  into,  and  out  of,  each  letter  (or  group  of  letters 
— e.g.  G  to  M)  of  the  alphabet,  and  if  therefore  the  number  of  shares 
down  against  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  at  the  commencement  be  known, 
the  number  that  ought  to  be  standing  against  each  letter  at  the  close 
of  any  period  may  be  readily  ascertained,  and  any  difference  that  may 
exist  in  the  total  of  the  Ledger  balances  wiU  thus  be  readily  localised. 
This  plan  will  be  found  better  and  more  expeditious  than  merely  sub- 
dividing the  Share  Ledger  as  a  whole  into  two  or  three  separate  Ledgers,  as 
with  practically  no  additional  labour  it  is  divided  into  twenty-six  Ledgers 
(or  their  equivalent),  each  Ledger  comprising  the  accounts  of  shareholders 
whose  names  begin  with  the  same  initial.  In  medium-sized  Ledgers,  how- 
ever, half-a-dozen  subdivisions  are  ample  for  all  practical  purposes. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued  when  a  shareholder  dies.  On  the  death  of  a  shareholder  the 
shares  standing  in  his  name  vest  in  his  legal  personal  representatives  {i.e. 
his  executors  or  administrators,  as  the  case  may  be),  who  are  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  the  owners  thereof  on  production  of  probate  or  letters  of  ad- 
ministration. But  if  the  shares  be  not  fully  paid  they  will  probably  prefer 
not  to  be  so  registered,  inasmuch  as  such  registration  would  involve  them 
in  a  personal  liability  of  the  amount  unpaid  on  the  shares  in  question ; 
they  are  entitled,  if  they  prefer  it,  to  have  the  grant  of  probate,  or  letters 
of  administration,  "registered"   without   anything   further   being   done. 
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The  object  of  such  registration  is  that  if,  and  when,  they  subsequently  wish 
to  transfer  the  shares,  the  company  has  notification  of  the  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  sign  as  transferrors.  It  is  usual  to  charge  a  half-crown  fee 
for  the  registration  of  a  probate ;  but  unless  this  charge  is  provided  for  by 
the  Articles  of  Association  it  cannot  be  enforced,  although  payment 
thereof  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a 
secretary  register  certain  persons  as  the  holders  of  shares  in  their  capacity  of 
executors  or  trustees,  nor  in  any  other  way  make  an  entry  on  the  Register 
recognising  the  existence  of  a  trust.  To  do  so  might  easily  involve  the 
company  in  the  serious  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  shares  were 
subsequently  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  trust  so 
acknowledged. 

Most  Articles  of  Association  provide  that,  in  the  event  of  Calls  re- 
maining in  arrear  beyond  a  specified  time,  the  directors  may,  by  passing  a 
resolution  to  that  effect,  forfeit  the  shares.  If  this  course  be  adopted,  the 
secretary  should  be  careful  that  aU  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Articles  of 
Association  has  been  literally  complied  with.  The  resolution  should  be 
to  the  effect  that  it  has  been  resolved  that  shares  Nos.  so-and-so  to  so-and-so, 

standing  in  the  name  of be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  forfeited. 

Upon  such  forfeiture  having  taken  place,  an  entry  should  be  made  in  the 
Register  of  Transfers,  transferring  the  shares  forfeited  from  the  shareholder's 
account  to  an  account  headed  "  Forfeited  Shares  Account,"  so  that  the  total 
number  of  shares  on  the  Register  still  remains  the  same.  In  the  financial 
books  a  Journal  entry  should  be  passed  framed  upon  the  following 
lines : — 


Journal 


Dr. 


Gr, 


1903. 

£      s.     d. 

£    s.     d. 

AprU  20. 

Share  Capital  Account 

100    0     0 

To  First  Call  Account 

25    0    0 

,,  Second  Call  Account          .... 

25    0    0 

,,  Forfeited  Shares  Account .... 

50     0     0 

Being  £100  Shares  of  £1  each,  Nos.  27,062  to 

27,161,  in  the  name  of  J.  Jones,  forfeited  this  day 

as  per  Resolution  of  the  Board,  No.  ...,  for  non- 

payment of  First  and  Second  Calls  of  5s.  each  per 

Share,  the  same  being  10s.  per  Share  paid  up  when 

forfeited. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  effect  of  a  forfeiture  of  shares  is 
to  forfeit  all  the  rights  of  a  member  to  any  interest  in  the  company,  but  it 
does  not  operate  to  cancel  his  indebtedness.  The  late  shareholder  still 
remains  liable  for  all  Calls  unpaid,  and  so  far  as  may  be  reasonable  the 
secretary  should,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Board,  take  steps  to 
enforce  this  liability. 

Shares  that  have  been  forfeited  may,  at  any  time  thereafter,  be  re- 
issued by  the  directors  either  for  cash  or  as  being  partly  paid  up  to  an 
extent,  however,  not  exceeding  the  amount  that  has  already  been  actually 
received  thereon ;  that  is  to  say,  if  £1  shares  have  been  forfeited  after  10s. 
per  share  has  been  paid  thereon,  the  directors  may  reissue  them  subject  to 
a  liability  of  £1  per  share  or  any  less  sum,  not,  however,  being  less  than 
10s.  per  share.  If  they  be  reissued  as  credited  with  5s.  per  share  paid  up, 
the  terms  of  such  reissue  are  of  course  in  effect  a  reissue  at  5s.  per  share 
premium,  and  such  premium  (when  realised)  may  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly.    In  the  meantime  whatever  monies  may  have   been  received  on 
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account  of  shares  that  have  since  been  forfeited  should  be  shown  as  a  separate 
item  on  the  Balance  Sheet.  When  the  Articles  of  Association  of  a  com- 
pany give  it  a  paramount  lien  on  all  shares  standing  in  the  name  of  any 
member  in  respect  of  any  debt  due  from  him  to  the  company,  then  of 
course  the  company  has  a  lien  upon  all  shares  standing  in  his  name  for 
the  amount  due  on  certain  of  those  shares,  even  if  the  latter  have  been 
forfeited. 

When  the  duty  of  supervising  the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  a  company 
devolves  upon  the  secretary,  he  should  make  it  his  business  to  see  that  the 
accounts  are  properly  kept  in  such  manner  as  the  auditor  may  have  re- 
commended, and  that  the  accuracy  of  the  book-keeping  is  tested  at  frequent 
intervals  by  the  balancing  of  each  separate  Ledger.  Ledgers  containing 
numerous  accounts,  involving  a  heavy  amount  of  book-keeping,  should  be 
balanced  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  month,  while  Ledgers  containing 
comparatively  fewer  entries  should  be  balanced  at  least  quarterly.  All 
cash  accounts  (including,  of  course,  the  bank  account)  should  be  balanced 
at  least  monthly,  and  often  at  more  frequent  intervals. 

In  the  case  of  small  companies  this  work  of  balancing  the  books  and  of 
drawing  up  the  final  accounts  is  not  infrequently  left  to  the  auditors,  but 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  involves  the  auditors  being  called  upon  to 
perform  a  part  of  the  duties  which  properly  belong  to  the  secretary  and  his 
subordinates.  It  has,  moreover,  the  serious  disadvantage  of  requiring 
auditors  to  first  prepare  statements  of  account  and  afterwards  to  check 
them,  so  that  the  independent  criticism  which  the  audit  ought  to  secure  is 
often  lost.  It  is,  however,  not  likely  to  be  seriously  contended  that  the 
preparation  of  the  final  accounts  is  not  the  secretary's  duty,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  labour  the  point  further. 

The  books  having  been  balanced,  and  the  draft  accounts  prepared, 
they  should  be  submitted  to  the  directors  for  their  final  instructions,  and 
aU  questions  of  poHcy  and  principle  definitely  settled  and  passed  by  the 
Board — "  subject  to  audit " — before  the  auditor  is  advised  that  the  accounts 
are  ready  for  him  to  commence  his  work.  This  procedure  is  recommended 
as  being  the  more  convenient,  bearing  in  mind  the  limited  time  that  is 
often  available  prior  to  the  general  meeting,  and  also  because  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  auditors  that,  before  they  spend  time  upon  verifying  a  statement  of 
account,  they  should  have  some  assurance  that  it  is  the  statement  of 
accounts  which,  under  the  Articles  of  Association,  they  have  to  examine — 
i.e.  the  accounts  of  the  directors. 

Under  many  Articles  of  Association  it  is  provided  that  the  final  accounts 
shall  be  placed  in  the  auditors'  hands  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  general  meeting.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  period  of  time  is 
quite  inadequate,  save  in  the  case  of  the  smallest  undertakings,  and  it  is 
never  desirable  that  the  auditors  should  be  hurried  in  their  work  if  the 
fuU  benefit  of  an  exhaustive  audit  is  to  be  reasonably  expected.  In  the 
case  of  large  undertakings  the  auditors  frequently  perform  their  investi- 
gation throughout  the  year,  or  "continuously"  as  it  is  called.  This,  of 
course,  enables  the  general  meeting  to  be  called  more  quickly  after  the  close 
of  the  financial  year  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

If  a  Board  meeting  is  held  between  the  date  when  the  auditor  certifies 
the  accounts  and  sends  in  his  report  thereon  and  the  date  of  the  general 
meeting,  these  documents  should,  of  course,  be  submitted  to  the  Board  at 
that  meeting  for  their  information  and  consideration ;  and  if  no  such  Board 
meeting  be  held,  they  should,  without  delay,  be  submitted  to  the  chairman, 
and  his  instructions  taken  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  that  a  special  meeting 
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of  the  Board  be  convened,  or  that  a  copy  of  the  accounts  and  of  the  auditors' 
report  be  forwarded  to  each  individual  director. 

General  meetings  of  the  company  must  be  convened  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  and  in  any  event  not  less^ often 
than  once  a  year.  The  agenda  for  such  meetings  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  include  the  following  items : — 

1.  Secretary  to  read  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

2.  (The  minutes  of  the  previous  general  meeting  are  as  a  rule  not  read 
or  referred  to,  but  if  called  for  it  is  desirable  that  the  chairman  should 
request  the  secretary  to  read  them.) 

3.  The  report  and  accounts  should  be  next  submitted,  and  (if  nob 
"  taken  as  read ")  should  be  read.  In  any  event,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  auditors'  report  must  he  read  in  full  at  the  meeting. 

4.  The  chairman  should  make  a  general  statement  dealing  with  the 
company's  affairs,  and  conclude  by  moving  that  the  report  of  the  directors, 
together  with  the  statement  of  accounts  annexed  thereto,  be  approved  and 
adopted. 

5.  The  resolution  having  been  seconded  by  another  member  of  the 
Board,  discussion  by  shareholders  would  be  invited  by  the  chairman,  who 
should  express  himself  willing  to  answer  any  reasonable  questions  that  may 
be  put. 

6.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  motion  should  be  put,  and 
the  result  declared. 

7.  The  vacancies  caused  by  the  retirement  of  directors  should  be  filled 
by  their  re-election,  or  by  the  election  of  others  in  their  stead. 

8.  The  chairman  should  move,  and  another  director  second,  a  resolution 
providing  the  manner  in  which  the  profits  shown  by  the  accounts  are  to  be 
dealt  with — i.e.  for  the  declaration  of  dividends  and  the  transfer  of  surplus 
profits  to  Eeserve  Fund. 

9.  A  resolution  should  be  passed  re-electing  the  retiring  auditors,  or 
appointing  others  in  their  stead.  The  auditors'  term  of  office  invariably 
expires  at  the  date  of  the  ordinary  general  meeting.  Unless  therefore  a 
resolution  be  passed  appointing  auditors,  the  company  will  thereafter  be 
without  auditors,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  vacancy  can  be 
regarded  as  a  "  casual "  one  which  the  directors  would  have  power  to  fill 
up  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board. 

10.  The  meeting  generally  concludes  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 

It  only  remains  now  to  deal  with  the  payment  of  dividends.  The  first 
step  is  for  the  secretary  to  take  out  an  accurate  list  of  the  shareholders  as 
they  stand  at  the  date  of  the  Balance  Sheet.  If  the  number  of  shareholders 
be  very  great,  it  is  usual  for  the  Transfer  Books  to  be  closed  by  advertise- 
ment for  seven  or  fourteen  days,  in  order  to  enable  an  accurate  list  to  be 
prepared  without  inconvenience.  This  List  should  be  prepared,  for  facility 
of  working,  upon  loose  sheets  with  three  money  columns  upon  the  right- 
hand  side,  in  addition  to  a  column  for  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each. 
The  amount  of  the  proposed  dividend  having  been  settled,  the  full  dividend 
payable  to  each  shareholder  should  be  calculated  and  entered  in  the  first 
of  the  three  money  columns,  and  the  total  amount  so  assigned  should  agree 
with  the  total  amount  payable  on  the  paid-up  capital  at  the  prescribed  rate. 
In  the  second  column  should  be  deducted  income-tax  at  the  current  rate, 
and  in  the  third  column  should  appear  the  difference,  representing  the  net 
amount  payable  to  each  shareholder.  If  the  number  of  shares  be  not  very 
great,  separate  cheques  on  the  general  banking  account  may  be  drawn  for 
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each  dividend ;  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  better  to  transfer  to  a  separate  bank 
account  the  sum  required  to  pay  all  the  dividends  declared,  and  for  the 
dividend  cheques  to  be  drawn  from  this  account.  In  the  somewhat  ex- 
ceptional case  of  a  dividend  being  declared  "  free  of  income-tax "  no 
deduction  for  income-tax  must  of  course  be  made ;  but  a  dividend  cannot 
be  legally  declared  "  free  of  income-tax "  if  holders  of  a  class  of  shares 
more  deferred  would  be  prejudiced  thereby.  For  example,  income-tax 
must  always  be  deducted  from  debenture  interest,  or  all  the  shareholders 
are  prejudiced.  Income-tax  must  be  deducted  from  preference  dividends 
when  the  full  amount  of  such  dividends  is  paid,  or  the  ordinary  share- 
holders are  prejudiced;  and  income-tax  must  even  be  deducted  from 
ordinary  dividends  if  the  surplus  profits,  after  payment  of  a  prescribed 
dividend  to  holders  of  ordinary  shares,  may  be  allocated  to  members 
of  any  other  class.  If  the  rate  of  income-tax  has  been  altered  during  the 
period  under  review,  the  amount  to  be  deducted  must  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  number  of  days  prior  to  (and  including)  the  5th  of  April 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  number  of  days  after  the  5  th  of  April  on  the 
other  hand,  included  in  the  period  covered  by  the  accounts  in  respect  of 
which  the  dividend  is  paid. 

If  the  Articles  of  Association  give  the  directors  the  necessary  power,  the 
Board  may,  by  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  pay  an  interim  dividend,  which 
must  be  treated  as  a  payment  on  account  for  the  year ;  but  no  dividend 
other  than  an  interim  dividend  can  be  paid  without  the  sanction  of  the 
company  in  general  meeting,  although  many  Articles  of  Association  Hmit 
the  powers  of  the  shareholders  by  stipulating  that  the  company  in  general 
meeting  may  not  declare  a  dividend  larger  than  that  recommended  by  the 
directors. 

The  above  somewhat  exhaustive  recital  of  the  duties  of  the  secretary 
of  a  company  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts  wiU,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
apply  to  the  duties  of  secretaries  of  companies  otherwise  incorporated.  In 
matters  of  detail  the  position  will,  of  course,  be  modified  by  the  statutory 
enactments  regulating  these  particular  undertakings ;  it  is  not,  however, 
thought  necessary  to  deal  with  these  modifications  in  detail.  With  regard 
to  the  duties  of  secretaries  of  other  institutions,  such  as  clubs,  charitable 
societies,  and  the  like,  what  has  already  been  said  will  give  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  general  outline  of  the  position,  and  inasmuch  as  there  are 
no  special  statutory  regulations  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  problem 
is  of  course  considerably  simplified. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  while  the  position  of  the  secretary 
is  in  all  cases  one  of  no  little  difficulty,  in  that  while  formally  having  but 
little  authority  and  legally  but  little  responsibility,  he  is  in  practice 
usually  held  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  whole  undertaking.  These 
difficulties,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  exist,  however,  more  in 
theory  than  in  practice,  and  may  easily  be  successfully  combated  by  a 
judicious  exercise  of  tact,  combined,  of  course,  with  those  most  necessary 
qualifications,  knowledge  and  experience.  Lawrence  K.  Dicksee. 

SeigTliorage.     See  Mint,  vol.  V.  p.  63. 

Septennial     Prescription.      See    Prescription,    voL 
p.  319. 

Sequestration.     See  Bankruptcy  (Scotland),  voL  i.  p.  335. 
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Settlement   Estate   Duty.     See  Death  Duties,  vol.  ii. 
p.  323. 
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Share  Warrants. — Under  Section  27  of  the  Companies  A( 
1867,  a  company  limited  by  shares,  if  authorised  by  its  regulations,  may, 
either  with  respect  to  any  share  which  is  fully  paid  up  or  with  respect  to 
stock,  issue  a  warrant  stating  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  the  shares  or 
stock  mentioned  in  the  warrant.  The  share  warrant  entitles  the  holder  to 
the  shares  or  stock  specified  in  it,  and  such  shares  may  be  transferred  by 
delivery  of  the  warrant.  Particulars  of  share  warrants  issued  must  be 
contained  in  the  Annual  Summary.  The  stamp  duty  on  warrants  is  an 
amount  equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  ad  valorem  stamp  duty 
which  would  be  chargeable  on  a  deed  transferring  the  share  or  shares  or 
stock  specified  in  the  warrant,  if  the  consideration  for  the  transfer  were 
the  nominal  value  of  such  share  or  shares  or  stock. 

Shipbuilders'  Accounts. — The  operations  of  a  modem 
shipbuilder  are  of  a  very  complex  nature,  and  a  shipyard  comprises  within 
itself  a  number  of  independent  trades;  pattern-makers,  moulders,  black- 
smiths, machinists,  millwrights,  shipwrights,  platers  and  rivetters,  fitters, 
joiners,  cabinetmakers,  painters,  boat-builders,  etc.  In  the  larger  yards  it 
is  an  ordinary  practice  to  build  the  engines  and  boilers  for  the  ships 
constructed  in  the  yard,  and  in  some  instances  to  construct  the  electrical 
and  hydraulic  machinery  necessary  for  operating  the  larger  types  of  vessels. 
In  order  that  such  an  establishment  may  be  economically  worked,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  each  trade,  and  the  expenditure  on  each 
item  of  work  on  which  they  are  severally  employed,  as  well  as  the  total  cost 
of  each  contract  passing  through  the  yard.  The  ordinary  books  of  a  firm 
would  become  too  involved  for  practical  commercial  use  if  they  were 
employed  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  therefore  needful  to  supplement  them 
by  detailed  cost  accounts,  but  as  the  results  of  the  two  sets  of  account 
should  agree  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Commercial  or 
Financial  Books  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with,  and  as  a  basis  for,  the  cost  accounts  of  the  firm. 

Financial  Books. — The  books  necessary  to  keep  in  the  counting-house 
and  auxiliary  offices,  are : — Invoice  Book.  Credits  to  Departments  Book. 
Debits  to  Works  Book.  Wages  Book.  Day  Book,  or  Sales  Journal. 
Credit  to  Customers  Book.  Cash  Book.  Ledger,  Personal.  Ledger,  General. 
Ledger,  Private.  Journal  for  Transfer  Entries.  Stores  Received  Book. 
Stores  Issued  Book.     Stores  Ledger. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  books  the  usual  Shareholders'  Ledger  and 
subsidiary  books  must  be  kept  for  a  Limited  Company.  It  is  also  un- 
necessary to  detail  the  numerous  Requisition  Books,  Job  Order  Books, 
Specification  and  Instruction  Forms,  which  are  employed  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  business.  They  are  more  properly  matters  of  yard  management 
than  of  accounting,  and  must  conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  shipyard  manager 
rather  than  to  those  of  the  accountant.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  the 
Directors  of  a  Limited  Company  should  exercise  very  close  supervision  over 
the  ordering  of  stores,  and  for  that  purpose  their  authority  should  be 
obtained,  whenever  practicable,  before  the  orders  are  sent  out.  The  following 
form  has  been  found  useful  for  submission  to  the  Directors'  meetings : — 
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The  Tennant  Vale  Shipbuilding  Company,  Limited 

1903 

The  sanction  of  the  Directors  is  requested  to  the  ordering  of  the  following 
supplies : — 


Date. 

Description. 

Quantity 
Wanted. 

Estimated 
Price. 

Estimated            Proposed  to  be 
Cost.           1       ordered  from. 

General  Manager 


A  column  may  be  inserted  between  "  Description "  and  "  Quantity 
wanted  "  for  the  "  Quantity  on  Hand  " ;  but  this  is  not  imperative,  and  is 
practically  valueless  for  most  of  the  larger  materials.  Plates  and  angle 
steel  are  ordered  to  specified  shapes  and  dimensions,  whilst  anchors,  chains, 
compressors,  steering  gear,  binnacles,  prisms,  and  other  articles  not  con- 
structed in  the  yard,  are  purchased  for  the  individual  requirements  of  each 
ship,  and  not  for  stock. 

The  Invoice  Book  may  be  a  guard  book  ruled  with  analysis  columns  on 
the  right  hand  page,  or  it  may  be  merely  a  register  of  the  invoices  which 
are  themselves  kept  on  a  separate  file.  There  are  advantages  in  both 
methods,  but  when  the  file  is  adopted  it  should  be  such  as  will  fix  the 
invoices,  after  the  manner  of  Shannon  or  Stolzenberger  files,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  accidental  loss  or  removal.  The  form  given  on  next  page  is  equally 
suitable  for  guard  book  or  register:  when  the  former  is  used,  the  columns  for 
date,  name,  process,  and  ledger  folio  may  occupy  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
book,  and  the  others  the  right-hand  side. 

In  this  form  the  invoice  book  serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  journal  for 
the  purchases  of  the  firm,  and  the  ledger  postings  are  made  direct  from  it. 
The  items  in  the  column  "  amount  of  invoices  "  are  posted  to  the  credit  of 
the  several  vendors,  and  the  totals  of  the  perpendicular  columns  ("  stores," 
"engine  coal,"  etc.)  to  the  debits  of  the  several  accounts  each  month.  In 
some  establishments  all  purchases  of  materials  are  passed  through  the  Stores 
Accounts,  and  debited  to  the  Consumption  Accounts  through  the  Stores 
Issued  Book ;  but  the  more  usual  method  is  to  charge  immediately  to  a 
contract,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Stores  Account,  any  materials 
specifically  ordered  for  such  contract.  In  the  example  given,  the  column 
so  used  is  headed  "  manufacturing  account,"  but  where  this  plan  is  adopted 
a  separate  column  should  be  used  for  each  contract  or  order ;  thus — 

Contract  No.  57 

Do.       No.  58  • 

Do.       No.  60, 

Number  59  having  been  completed  prior  to  the  month  under  review,  and 
therefore  not  leaving  any  debits  against  it  during  that  period.  Eepair 
work  of  large  magnitude  should  always  be  treated  as  an  order  or  contract, 
and  given  a  progressive  number ;  but  smaller  repair  jobs  may  be  grouped 
together  in  the  books  under  the  title  of  "  sundry  repairs." 
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A  large  marine  engine,  or  a  first-class  ocean  steamship,  or  a  war  vessel, 
is  not  a  single  construction,  but  an  aggregation  of  constructions,  each  of 
which  may,  for  cost  purposes,  be  recited  as  a  separate  and  independent 
entity.  Suoli  a  veMef  as  H.M.S.  VtSean,  for  instance,  contains  no  less  than 
128  distinct  engines  with  284  cylinders,  the  cost  of  each  of  which,  as  well 
M  that  of  the  cabin  furnishings,  electric  lighting,  magazine  fixtures,  and 
nomerous  other  fittings,  must  be  ascertained  k)r  statistical  and  management 
parpceea  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  such  Cost  Accounts  that  the  column 
head  "  prooees "  has  been  inserted  in  the  Invoice  Book.  Process  may  be 
defined  as  the  subdivision  of  a  contract,  an  engine,  a  machine,  or  even  one 
pisoe  of  work,  such  as  a  length  of  shafting,  into  such  component  parts  or 
rliBBM  of  materials  and  labour  as  the  manager  may  deem  needful  to  be 
separately  stated  for  his  information.  But  in  the  invoice  book  it  has  also 
a  sapplementary  signification,  and  is  used  to  indicate  the  department  as 
well  as  the  contract  and  service  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  charged  in  the 
Cost  Accounts.  Thus,  in  the  invoice  for  iron  from  the  Dugdale  Iron 
Company,  the  amount  of  £394  is  made  up  as  follows : — 

Keel  plates £87 

Longitudinal  frames     ....       267 
Traverse  frames 40 

all  for  contract  No.  39,  and  a  note  to  this  effect  must  be  made  in  the 
process  column,  so  that  the  cost  clerk  may  apportion  them  to  those  details 
of  work  when  writing  up  the  shipwrights*  or  platers'  cost  sheet. 


Invoic 


DrtiL 

KUM. 

PrOC6M> 

Ledger 
FWlo. 

Amonnt  of 
Invoice. 

Stores. 

Engine 
CoaL 

Smith 
Coal. 

Llojd  and  Lloyd    . 
Dugdale  IroD  Co.   . 

89 

89 

£ 

£ 

894 

Qreen  and  Jones,  Ltd.    . 
Lloyd  and  Llovd    . 
Wood  and  Rionardaon    . 

174 

122 

17 
90 

17 

Jamaa  Aahton 

340 

ABMirican  Maohinary  Trust    . 

67 

LBrigstoek. 

34 

Seott  and  Owen     . 

10 

Afenrao  Ksgine  Co. 
Hodaon  and  Jones . 

11 
19 

Simona  and  Plews . 

15 

SwaiiMOB  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

21 

Holt  and  Evans,  Ltd.    . 

298 

Tlrton  Coal  Ca      . 
Midland  Railway  . 

182 
41 

161 

21 

OoBwtt  Stael  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

342 

41 

LaadaStMlCo.,  Ltd.     . 

59 

59 

Maddos  and  Brown       .        . 

43 

w 

Loddaaooa  Co.,  Ltd.    . 

VA 

12 

• 

SnithMMlCo.       .       .       . 
BmnrtvandCo..  Ltd.  . 
DoRBM  and  Locke,  Ltd. 
Allan  and  Smith,  Ltd.   . 
Saaimi  and  Dariea      . 

135 

19 

23 

7 

IS 

135 

23 
7 

16 
2 

JoluiCaaaek.        .        .        . 

2 

WaTertiM  Gorporation  . 

61 

2501 

523 

161 

21 

I^ger  Folios 
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n 

In  the  Stores  Eeceived  Book  we  have  entries 

exactly  correspond 

ing  in 

■■    amount  with  the  invoices  in  the  Stores  column  of  the  invoice-book,  but 

Stores  Recdved  Book 

Date. 

From  where  received. 

Onier 
No. 

Descrip- 
tion of 
Stores. 

II 

Weight. 

No. 

Invoiced. 

stores 
Ledger 
Folio. 



Weight. 

Price. 

Amount. 

( 

3wt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

£       8.      d. 

Lloyd  and  Lloyd     . 

31/157 

Steam 
tubes 
(Give 

L27     0    16 

127     0    16 

14/ 

89     0     0 

Green    and    Jones, 

Ltd.     . 

details) 

122     0     0 

Lloyd  and  Lloyd     . 

Do. 

17     0     0 

Donsett    Steel    Co., 

Ltd.      . 

Do. 

41     0     0 

Leeds  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 

Do. 

59     0     0 

juddencroft       Co., 

Ltd.     . 

Do. 

.12     0     0 

( 

Smith  and  Co. 

Do. 

135     0     0 

Dormen  and  Locke, 

Ltd.     . 

Do. 

23     0     0 

i 

illen    and    Smith, 

Ltd.     . 

Do. 

7     0    0 

^ 

Sampson  and  Davies 

Do. 

16     0     0 

Fohn  Cusack    . 

Do. 

2     0     0 
523     0     0 

1 

Book 

Timber. 

Machinery. 

Railway 
Carriage. 

Stationery. 

Rent,  Rates 
and  Taxes. 

Insur- 
ances. 

Gas  and 
Water. 

Building 
Repairs. 

Sundries. 

Manu- 
facturing 
Account. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ii 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

394 
52 

90 

340 
57 

11 

41 

10 

34 

19 

21 

15 
43 

298 
301 

19 

I 

24 

27 

109 

408 

41 

10                58 

19 

27 

21 

58 

1045 
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with  each  individual  item  recorded  as  it  is  received,  so  that  it  may  be 
posted  to  the  Stores  Ledger.  The  amounts  of  money  may  be  entered  when 
themonthly  invoicee  are  received  and  passed,  and  the  total  of  the  Stores 
Received  Boek  must  agree  with  the  total  debit  to  that  department  m  the 
Ledger  On  p.  67  is  given  a  form  of  this  Stores  Book,  and  a  similar  one 
^^be  used  for  timber,  which  it  is  generally  expedient  to  separate  from 
other  stores  in  the  receipt  and  issue  accounts  in  order  to  check  the  con- 
sumption and  prevent  waste  or  pilfering. 

Articles  are  issued  from  the  Stores  on  presentation  of  requisitions  signed 
by  the  foremen  of  the  departments.  These  requisitions  should  be  as  simple 
in  form  as  possible,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  following  particulars  be 
given — 

itescripuon  of  the  articles  demanded. 

Quantity  required. 

Contract  or  order  number,  and  also  detail  or  process. 

Department  demanding. 

From  these  requisitions  the  Stores  Issued  Book  must  be  written  up  daily, 
the  foUowinj?  being  the  form  of  it.  The  issue  prices  should  be  the  cost  price 
of  the  articles,  unless  such  price  has  been  reduced  at  the  last  previous 
stocktoking,  in  which  case  the  stocktaking  price  must  be  charged. 


Stores  Tssuci 


To  whom  issued. 

IMn 

For  what  purpose. 

nr\rv\a 

Name. 

Department. 

A.  Branson 
Do. 

Do. 

Fitters  . 
Do.     .         . 

Do.     . 

Repairs,  steam  service 
Do.      slide  valve,  No.  3 

engine 
Do.          machine  -  room 

shafting    . 

Elbow  pipe    . 

Phosphor  bronze    . 
Finished   rope   pulley 
feet  drum,  8  grooves 

Sdward  Simple 

Shipwrights. 

^  in.  sheet  steel 

Lining  No.  57 

Other  issues  tc 

1 
►  be  given  in  detail  the  same  as  above   . 

Goods  returned  to  Stores  by  any  department,  and  goods  made  or  partly 
made  by  any  department  for  the  use  of  or  reissue  from  Stores,  must  be  credited 
to  that  department  as  if  it  were  an  outside  vendor.  But  it  is  convenient 
both  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  purchases,  and  also  to  check  the  total  of 
the  Stores  Received  Book  by  the  Invoice  Book,  and  these  objects  cannot  be 
attained  if  the  Invoice  Book  is  complicated  by  internal  adjustments.  A 
roecial  book,  in  the  following  form,  must  therefore  be  kept  tor  the  purpose. 
The  price  at  which  goods  are  returned  must  be  the  same  as  the  issue  price. 
In  the  case  of  goods  made  or  partially  made  by  any  department  or  depart- 
ments for  Stores  use  or  ivmes,  the  price  credited  must  be  the  actual  cost 
price,  which  should  1«  determined  by  the  Cost  Accounts. 
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Credits  to  Departments 


69 


Date. 

By  whom  returned. 

Name  of 
process. 

Goods. 

No. 

Quantity.  1 

1 

Amount. 

Stores 
Ledger 
FoUo. 

Department. 

Name. 

Shipwrights 

E.  Simple  Lining  upper  ^  sheet  steel 
deck  No.  57 

Other  returns  to  be  given  in  detail 
the  same  as  above 

Tons  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
15     0      0 

£10 

£     $.     d. 
12  10     0 

5     6     0 

17  16     0 

Keturns  to  works  of  damaged  or  defective  goods,  and  of  goods  not  sent 
in  according  to  specification,  but  which  have  been  accepted,  or  provisionally 
accepted,  and  debited  to  the  Stores  Department,  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  not  included  in  the  Stores  issues.  The  table  given 
below  (Debits  to  Works)  is  a  form  of  the  book  used  for  the  record  of  such 
transactions : — 


*ooh 


No. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Total  issues 
per  process. 

Name  of  Process. 

Stores 
Ledger 
Folio. 

1 

Tons  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
0      6     0      0 

0    0    0     6 
23     0    0    0 

13/ 

1/1 
£18 
£10 

£      s.     d. 
3    5    0 

0     6     6 

18    0    0 

£      s.     d. 

21  11     6 
230     0     0 
430     0     0 

Repairs,  machinery. 
Lining  upper  deck,  No.  57. 

230     0     0 

681  11     6 

Debits  to  Works 


Date. 

To  whom 
Returned. 

Goods. 

No. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Amount. 

£     s.     d. 
9     0     0 

1 

la 

Defect  or  other  Cause 
of  Return. 

Evan  Jones  & 
Davies 

3  plates^ 

T.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 
15     0     0 

12s. 

Plates  laminated  and 
returned 
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The  book  for  "Credits  to  Departments"  is  of  some  importance,  and 
will  usually  contain  a  large  number  of  entries.  Both  for  purposes  of 
detailed  stores  accounts  and  for  cliecking  and  preventing  improper  use  or 
waste,  it  is  es^ntial  that  all  materials  should  be  used  on  the  job  for  which 
they  aw  issued,  and  on  no  other.  Any  stores  which  may  inadvertently  be 
demanded  in  excess  of  actual  requirements  must  be  returned  to  the  store- 
keeper, to  be  credited  to  the  requisitioning  department  and  job,  and  to  be 
reissued  either  then  or  subsequently  for  another  job.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  actually  carry  a  plate  of  iron  from  the  side  of  Ship  A  to  the  stores,  and 
back  again  to  Ship  B,  which  is  building  on  the  next  slipway  to  A,  but  the 
entry  in  the  store's  books  must  be  made  as  though  this  had  actually  been 
done,  and  the  storekeeper  must  satisfy  himself  that  the  iron  has  been 
transferred  in  actuality  as  well  as  in  his  books. 

The  bookkeei)er  should  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  the  debit  to 
Stores  Account  in  his  Ledger  with  the  total  of  the  Stores  Received  Book, 
and  the  Credit  in  the  Ledger  must  agree  with  the  total  of  the  Stores  Issued 
Book,  from  which  it  is  taken.  As,  however,  it  is  inconvenient  to  remove 
this  book  from  the  custody  of  the  storekeeper  during  the  writing  up  of  the 
General  Office  Nominal  Ledger,  it  is  well  to  have  a  weekly  or  monthly 
return  prepared,  which,  if  posted  in  a  Guard  Book,  may  be  used  as  a 
Journal    The  following  is  the  form  of  such  return : — 

Return  of  Stores  issued  for  the  month  ending  2flst  January  1904 


Data 

Deputu^nt 

On  what  Account 

Shipwrights 

Platers 
Joiners 

FiUers 

and  80 

Keel,  Stem,  and  Sternpost,  No.  47 
Do. 
Do. 

Fresh  Water  Tanks,  No.  46  . 
Do. 

Cabin  fittings,  No.  46  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Machinery  Repairs 

on  in  detail 

&         8.       d. 

110    4     7 
34     5     6 
10     1     6 

£       8.     d. 

154  11     7 
42  11     2 

30    5     2 
2    2    0 

27     4     7 
15     6     7 

3     4     6 
10     5     1 
15     9     4 

16     3 

2     2     0 

In  a  return  prepared  in  this  form  there  is  more  detail  given  than  is 
needful  for  the  commercial  books,  but  such  details  are  required  for  the 
preparation  of  cost  accounts.  A  summary  could  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
return  giving  the  total  issues  for  each  contract,  and  for  each  Expenditure 
Aooount,  as  Bepairs  of  Machinery,  Repairs  of  Buildings,  Pattern  Making, 
eta,  and  this  Summary  will  form  the  Journal  entries  for  postings  to  the 
Ledger. 

The  Stores  lagers  should  contain  values  as  well  as  quantities.  In 
some  yards  it  is  usual  only  to  insert  quantities  in  the  Stores  Ledgers,  but 
the  advantage  to  the  management  of  having  prices  and  values  of  separate 
articles  stated  in  a  form  convenient  for  reference  is  so  great,  that  they 
should  never  be  omitted.  If  the  storekeeper  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the 
information,  then  the  Ledgers  should  be  kept  in  the  office,  and  Stores  Re- 
ceived and  Issued  Books,  ruled  with  columns  for  quantities  only  employed 
on  alternate  days,  and  copied  in  the  office  into  complete  books,  and  values 
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extended,  on  the  days  they  are  not  in  use.  The  better  way  is,  however,  to 
employ  a  rehable  storekeeper. 

The  Stores  Ledger  headings  are  for  goods  (materials),  and  these  various 
goods  must  be  divided  into  sizes  as  well  as  into  different  genera.  Thus 
snapheaded  steel  rivets  1",  IJ",  IJ",  If",  and  2",  will  each  have  different 
pages  assigned  to  them,  whilst  steel  screwed  bolts,  though  of  exactly  the 
same  dimensions,  must  be  allotted  distinct  pages.  The  form  of  Ledger 
shown  on  p.  72  has  been  found  to  be  both  simple,  convenient,  and  effective. 
It  will  be  observed  that  "  Credits  to  Departments  "  and  "  Debits  to  Works  " 
must  be  posted  to  the  Debit  and  Credit  of  the  Accounts  in  the  Stores 
Ledger  from  those  respective  subsidiary  books,  exactly  as  if  they  were 
entries  of  first  instance. 

One  great  advantage  of  a  Stores  Ledger  kept  in  this  manner,  when  it 
is  intelhgently  and  sufficiently  subdivided,  is  the  assistance  it  affords  to 
the  managers  and  draughtsmen  in  ordering  material  for  contracts  in  pro- 
gress. They  can  ascertain  from  their  specifications  and  drawings  the 
quantity  of  specific  stores  required,  and  can  readily  estimate  the  rate  at 
which  they  will  be  used  up ;  whilst  the  storekeeper  can  from  his  Ledger 
inform  them  of  the  quantities  of  such  specific  articles  in  stock  without  the 
trouble  and  delay  of  counting  or  weighing  them.  It  affords  a  valuable 
check  upon  the  periodical  stocktaking,  in  which  any  material  variation 
from  the  Ledger  quantities  should  provoke  stringent  investigation. 

Shipbuilders  have  not  adopted  any  general  method  of  describing  by 
letters  and  figures  the  details  of  their  work  after  the  manner  adopted  by 
many  mechanical  engineers.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  devising  a 
workable  plan,  since  the  ship,  which  is  the  unit  for  the  contract,  is  an 
aggregation  of  numerous  other  units,  each  of  which  would  in  another 
establishment  be  treated  independently.  For  many  of  the  fittings  of  the 
vessels,  and  for  auxiliary  motors,  such  as  starting  and  turning  engines,  feed 
engines,  capstan,  steering,  hydraulic,  and  ash-raising  engines,  and  for  the 
machine  tools  and  repairing  plant  carried  in  men-of-war,  and  ocean  steamers 
of  the  larger  types,  symbolic  nomenclature,  supplemented  by  the  number 
of  the  contract,  may  advantageously  be  used.  Probably  the  best  is  that  of 
the  Ferracute  Machine  Coy.,  of  Bridgeton,  N.J.,  of  which  Mr.  Oberon 
Smith's  explanation  is  reprinted  in  Messrs.  Garcke  and  Fell's  Factory 
Accounts.  Each  machine  has  a  symbol  of  three  letters  and  a  figure.  The 
first  two  letters  indicate  the  character  of  the  machine,  the  third  its  size, 
and  the  figure  a  particular  part  or  detail  of  it.  Thus  E.  L.  A. — 4  has  the 
following  interpretation  : — E.  L.  =  engine  lathe,  A.  =  Q"  x  4'  size,  4  =  spindle 
head.  Any  economy  of  descriptive  space  will  be  found  of  great  convenience 
in  keeping  Cost  Accounts,  and  a  properly  arranged  system  will  also  con- 
duce to  accuracy  of  analysis.  The  larger  divisions  of  the  construction,  such 
as  keel,  stem,  and  stern-post,  frames,  reverse  frames,  plating  and  riveting, 
bulkheads,  decks,  cabins,  saloons,  boats,  etc.,  are,  however,  usually  described 
under  those  several  heads,  with  the  number  of  the  contract  added,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  original  specification,  e.g.  "  Contract  No.  174 — 
Saloon,"  or  "  Saloon  fittings." 

In  most  shipyards  a  large  proportion  of  the  wages  is  paid  at  agreed  piece 
rates,  and  such  wages  cannot  therefore  be  made  out  on  the  actual  time 
worked  ;  but  in  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  yard,  and  to 
prevent  any  laxity  on  the  part  of  subordinate  officers,  it  is  desirable  that 
all  working  time  kept  by  the  men  should  be  recorded.  This  is  usually 
done  by  means  of  a  Time  Book  kept  at  the  gate,  compiled  from  the  men's 
tickets  as  they  pass  in  or  out,  or  by  one  of  the  numerous  self-acting  time- 
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recorders  now  on  the  market.  This,  however,  only  affords  the  total  time 
spent  by  the  men  in  the  yard,  and  for  which  they  expect  to  be  paid ;  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  must  be  ascertained  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Business  Ledger  Accounts  and  for  the  Cost  Accounts.  The 
authority  for  the  commencement  of  any  work  in  the  shops  is  a  document 
generally  known  as  a  "  Shop  Order,"  and  on  this  is  given  the  number  of 
the  contract  and  such  other  details  as  are  necessary  for  identification.  On 
the  tickets  of  the  men  set  to  work  will  be  marked,  by  the  foreman  or  by  a 

374 
job-clerk,  the  number  and  detail  of  the  contract,  thus — g — TpTl —    I'rom 

these  tickets  the  Wages  Book  can  be  compiled,  the  number  of  hours 
entered  on  them  corresponding  with  the  total  number  of  hours  recorded  for 
each  man  at  the  gate.  Work  done  for  the  establishment  generally,  which 
cannot  be  charged  to  any  particular  contract,  must  be  distinctly  specified, 
as  "  Repairs  of  Machinery,  No.  16  Lathe,"  "  Repairs  of  Buildings,  Roof  of 
Fitting-Shop,"  and  so  on. 

Stores 


Dr, 

Stea^ 

Date. 

No. 

Price. 

% 

Lloyd  and  Lloyd    . 
Stock  brought  forward    . 

Ts.  cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 
9       0       0       0 

15s. 
15s. 

£       s.    d. 
135     0     0 

9       0       0       0 

135     0     0 

3     10       0       0 

52  10    0 

J.  p.  Morgan,  Ltd. 


H 


Nickel  Steel 

10  10    0       I 


10  10    0 


The  following  are  convenient  forms  of  Wages  Books,  specimen  No.  2 
showing  how  piece-work,  for  which  money  is  paid  weekly  on  account,  can 
conveniently  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  record  as  the  day-rate  wages.  The 
amounts  for  payment  should  be  summarised  for  each  trade  or  department. 


Specimen 

No. 

1 

Va 

Nunc. 

Process. 

Time. 

c 

Rate. 

Wages 
Process. 

Total 
Wages 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

sat. 

74 
76 

76 
77 

Edward  Oittena 
OaorgtlCason  . 

E?aii  Daniels   . 
Edward  Rogera 

874  Keel  Plates      . 

374  Keel  Plates      . 
874  Stem      . 

874  Keel  Plates      . 
Repairs  Machinery  \ 
87  Shearing  Mach./ 

874  Blocks    .        . 

874  Stem      . 

874  Keel  Plates     . 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

T 

1 
i' 

1 
1 

1 

6 

4 
2 

1 
6 

4 

1 
1 

8.    d. 

5    0 

5    0 
5    0 

4    6 
4    6 

4    0 
4    0 
4    0 

£    s.      d. 
1  10     0 

£    s.      d. 
1    10     0 

1  10     0 
1     7    0 
1     4    0 

1     0    0 
0  10     0 

0  4     6 

1  2     6 

0  16    0 
0     4     0 
0    4    0 
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No. 


376 
379 


Name. 


John  Brierley 


Thomas  Burgess    . 

£    s.  d. 

Piece-work  Contract    7     7  6 

Paid  on  Account     .     3  10  0 


3  17    6 


Process. 


374    Drilling 
Keel  Plates 

374    DrilUng 
Stem  . 


Time. 


An    account  of 
Piece-work 

I     I     I     I     I 
Balance  of  Con- 
tract 


Wages  per 
Process. 


£     a.     d. 

2  0     0 

3  17     6 


Wages  per 
Man. 


£     s.     d. 

2  0     0 

3  17     6 


Ledger 


Ingots 


Issues 
Do. 


Tubes 

Cr. 

Date. 

No. 

Price. 

Issues 

Do. 
Stock  carried  forward 

Ts.  cwts. 
4       0 
1     10 
3     10 

0 
0 

lbs. 
0 
0 
0 

15s. 
>> 

£      s. 
60     0 
22  10 
52  10 

d. 
0 
0 
0 

9       0 

0 

0 

135     0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0     I 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

10 

10 

0 

In  some  instances  of  cargo-boat  construction,  where,  to  reduce  cost,  it 
is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  men  to  the  utmost,  large  portions  of  the  work 
are  taken  on  piece-work  terms  by  a  leading  plater  or  riveter,  who  provides 
his  own  mates  and  divides  the  earnings  with  them  on  terms  upon  which 
they  agree  among  themselves.  In  such  cases  it  is  expedient  to  open  an 
account  with  the  sub-contractor  in  the  Ledger,  and  debit  it  with  the 
various  weekly  payments  made  to  him.  When  the  contract  is  completed 
this  account  will  be  credited  with  the  amount  thereof,  less  any  deductions 
for  inferior  or  incomplete  work.  This  account  is  finally  balanced  by  the 
amount  paid  through  the  Cash  Book  or  Wages  Book. 

An  abstract  has  to  be  made  of  these  wages  for  the  purposes  of  the  Cost 
Accounts,  and  this  is  best  prepared  on  large  sheets  of  paper  ruled  with 
perpendicular  Lines  as  shown  on  p.  74. 

In  this  form  the  space  marked  "A"  is  for  the  number  of  the  ship  or 
contract,  or  for  the  general  designation  of  work  done  for  the  establishment ; 
that  marked  "  B  "  is  for  the  symbol  or  name  of  the  process.  The  abstract 
must  be  compiled  by  trades. 

The  officers  of  the  Company,  including  general  and  drawing  offices' 
staffs,  foremen,  and  principal  storekeepers,  are  usually  paid  monthly 
salaries,  and  the  total  of  such  salaries  will  be  posted  from  the  Cash  Book 
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to  the  debit  of  Salary  Aocoimt.  For  Cost  Account  purposes  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  contracts  upon  which  foremen  and  draughtsmen  are 
speciaUy  and  exclusively  employed,  so  that  their  salaries  and  expenses  may 
be  debited  to  euob  contracts.  Comparison  in  the  Trade  Accounts  of  the 
firm  between  one  period  and  another  is  better  effected  by  leaving  the  Salary 
Aooount  undivided  in  the  commercial  books. 


A                          Nat74. 

Repairs, 
Machinery. 

B 

JiSL. 

- 

BkMsks. 

I>2»;f«  Drilling 

87    Shearing 
Machine. 

€  M.   4. 

1  10   0 
10    0 
0    4    « 
0    4    0 

0  10   0 
0    4    0 

£  «.   d. 
0  16    0 

£    «.<t. 
SOD 

£  «.    rf. 
8  17    6 

£   s.    d. 

£  «.   d.£  8.    d. 
1    2    6 

£    5.     d. 

£   8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.     d. 

£    8.    d. 

The  Day  Book  or  Sales  Journal  should  have  double  cash  columns,  the 
firet  being  for  details,  and  the  second  for  the  total  of  the  account  rendered. 
Contracts  for  ships  are  usually  made  for  payment  by  instalments,  a  composite 
war-veesel  being  contracted  for  on  the  following  terms : — 

First  Instcument. — Payable  when  two-thirds  of  the  frames  and  the 
reverse  frames  are  in  place. 

Second. — When  the  whole  of  the  frames  are  in  place,  and  half  of  the 
bottom  planking  is  on  the  builder's  premises. 

Third. — When  the  beams  are  in  place,  and  three-quarters  of  the  deck 
stringers  and  sheer  strokes  worked,  and  deck  deals  on  the  premises. 

Fourth. — When  the  whole  of  the  deck  stringers  and  sheer  strokes  are 
worked,  and  all  teak  and  other  planking  on  the  premises. 

Fifth. — When  the  whole  inside  of  bottom  planking  is  worked,  and  a 
half  of  the  outer  thickness  of  planking  worked. 

Sixth. — When  the  whole  of  the  outside  planking  is  worked  and  caulked, 
three-quarters  of  the  deck  laid,  three-quarters  of  the  inside  lining  fitted, 
and  the  principal  forgings  one-half  completed. 

Seventh. — When  all  the  decks  are  laid,  and  the  vessel  in  a  fit  state  to 
receive  engines  and  be  launched. 

Eighth. — When  engines  are  on  board,  the  decks  shut  in  and  caulked, 
and  half  the  cabin  framing  in  place. 

Ninth,  and  final,  Instalment. — When  the  ship  has  completed  her  trial 
trip  and  been  accepted  by  the  Admiralty  as  satisfactory. 

Each  of  these  or  like  instalments  should  be  passed  through  the  Day 
Book  to  the  debit  of  the  purchaser  as  they  are  severally  earned.  This 
leaves  the  estimate  for  "  work  in  progress  "  at  stocktaking  much  smaller, 
and  in  every  respect  less  difficult  than  if  the  whole  of  the  contract  were 
treated  as  work  in  progress,  less  payments  on  account.  There  is  no  more 
fruitful  source  of  error  in  a  shipbuilding  yard  than  such  estimates  afford. 

Caisson,  bridge,  and  girder  work  is  frequently  paid  for  on  measurement 
certificates  for 

Plates  and  angles  on  the  premises ; 

Plates  and  angles  driUed  and  erected ; 

Plates  and  angles  riveted  in  place. 

These  measurement  certificates  will  pass  through  the  Day  Book  in  the 
same  manner  as  ships'  instalments,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  same 
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material  is  not  included  twice — that  is,  as  plates  and  angles  on  the  premises, 
and  also  as  drilled  and  erected  or  as  riveted  in  place. 

Kepair  work  should  be  specified  in  the  Day  Book  in  great  detail,  unless 
press  copies  of  the  invoices  are  taken  in  a  book,  to  the  pages  of  which 
reference  can  be  quoted. 

Credits  to  Customers  Book  is  best  kept  in  the  same  form  as  the  Day 
Book,  of  a  portion  of  which  it  is  in  fact  a  reversal. 

Cash  Book  may  be  either  the  three-  or  two-column  ordinary  Cash  Book. 
The  following  example,  from  which  bank-entries  are  omitted,  will  show  the 
particulars  which  it  is  most  essential  to  insert.  From  such  entries  the 
last  four  items  of  the  credit  side  could  be  posted  direct  to  the  respective 
accounts,  sufficient  details  being  given  in  the  Cash  Book  of  all  entries  of 
this  character  to  explain  and  identify  them. 


Br. 

Cash  Book 

Or. 

Discount. 

Cash. 

Discount. 

Cash. 

£    s.    d. 

£        s. 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£      s.     d. 

Cyclops     Steamship 

Lloyd  and  Lloyd     . 

4  17 

0 

92     5     0 

Company,    on    Ac- 

Dugdale Iron  Com- 

count  of  Contract 

pany      . 
Green    and     Jones, 

27    7 

0 

519  13     0 

358        ..         . 

300     0 

0 

Do.        do.        extra 

Limited 

174     0     0 

works    . 

767  10 

0 

Richardson          and 

Samuel  Jones,  Pearce, 

WooUan 

86     0     0 

and  Company,  Lim- 

R. Astor  and  Com- 

ited, on  Account  of 

pany      . 

12    0 

0 

228     0     0 

Contract  359 . 

600    0 

0 

E.  Bridgford   . 

30     0     0 

Do.        do.        do.  . 

210    0 

0 

American  Machinery 
Trust     . 

Scott  and  Fairfield  . 

Jones  and  Simons    . 

Dudley    Iron    Com- 
pany     . 

London  and  North- 
western Railway   . 

Milne,    Smith,    and 
Company 

Wyveside    Corpora- 
tion 

Salaries  for  month  . 

John    Jones,    Com- 
mission   on    Order 
357         ..         . 

1  11 

7     6 

0 
0 

29     0     0 
11     0     0 

29  9     0 

174     0     0 

42     0     0 

138  14     0 

41     0     0 
100     0     0 

30  0     0 

1 

Petty  Cash- 

Stamps      .  £2  10  0 

Travelling 

Expenses      9  11  0 

12     1      0 

Directors'    Fees    for 

1^       J.        u 

one  month     . 

50     0     0 

Balance  carried  for- 

ward 

90     8     0 

1877  10 

0 

53     1 

0 

1877  10    0 

The  Ledger  (or  Ledgers)  will  be  of  the  ordinary  double-entry  type.  In 
most  establishments,  however,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  employ  double 
cash  columns  on  both  debit  and  credit  sides  of  the  Ledger,  at  all  events  for 
the  non-personal  accounts.  Accounts  should  be  opened  for  Land ;  Buildings ; 
Engines,  boilers,  economisers ;  Fixed  machinery  and  shafting ;  Loose  plant 
and  tools ;    Patterns ;   Piling  under  launchways ;   Blocks  and  timber  for 
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launching ;  Electric  dynamos ;  Electric  wiring ;  Electric  motors ;  as  well  as 
for  each  individual  contract,  and  those  accounts  for  stores,  wages,  etc.,  which 
are  incidental  to  all  manufacturing  work&  Few  difficulties  will  arise  in  these 
books  (which  in  reality  are  merely  convenient  summaries  or  indexes  of 
subsidiary  records)  with  which  the  average  book-keeper  cannot  easily  deal. 

Th6  Journal  is,  in  modern  offices,  chiefly  employed  for  closing  and 
transfer  entries.  The  use  of  analysed  Invoice  and  Day  Books  and  direct 
postings  from  Stores  Returns  and  Wages  Books,  greatly  facilitate  clerical 
work  and  render  unnecessary  laborious  generalising  save  for  a  few  entries. 

The  accounts,  however,  which  are  most  valuable  in  the  management  of  a 
shipyard  are  the  detailed  cost  accounts,  since,  if  they  are  properly  kept,  the 
progress  of  expenditure  on  any  particular  item  or  section  of  a  ship  can  be 
oompared  with  the  original  estimate  for  that  item  upon  which  the  contract 
was  oased.     They  should  be  arranged  in  a  threefold  division  so  as  to  show — 

A.  The  expenditure  on  the  various  departments,  such  as  offices,  mould 
loft,  joiners,  pattern-makers,  blacksmiths,  machinemen,  fitters,  labourers, 
etc. 

R  The  expenditure  on  the  various  sections  of  each  contract,  as,  for 
instance,  keel,  stem,  and  stern,  frames,  reverse  frames,  deck  beams,  decks, 
cabins,  and  fittings,  etc. 

C.  The  total  cost  of  each  separate  ship  or  contract. 

The  accounts  under  "  A "  will  contain  the  establishment  charges,  but 
these  will,  as  the  accounts  progress,  be  transferred  from  the  earlier  sheets 
of  the  series,  where  appear  the  men  who  at  sea  are  termed  the  "  idlers,"  to 
the  later  sheets  which  contain  the  cost  of  the  actually  operating  or  pro- 
ducing departments.     The   following  example  will  explain   the   way  in 


Fitters 


Sheet 


Debits. 

Quantities. 

Materials  and 
Expenses. 

Salaries  and 
Wages. 

SUek  lit  January  19    — 

Bran  bolts 

Tabes 

Work  in  progress 

Sh»ftNo.  47 

IVopeller  Boss  No.  47 

Fwrcka$e9— 

Lloyd  and  Lloyd  for  No.  47 

Shift  No.  47          ...         . 

Propeller  boss  No.  47 

Donkey  Engine  No.  47 

Tran$fert from  Devariments  ;  Process— 

Stores— Shaft  No.  47 

Propeller  Bois  No.  47        .... 

Donkey  Engine  No.  47      .... 

Blacksmiths-Propeller  Boss  No.  47      .        .        . 

Tramtftnfrom  DepaHments  ;  E$tablishrrunt  Charges— 

Steam  power 

Drawing  office        .... 
General  office         ... 
MuMgement         ... 
Cartage         .... 

DtgrrteUUitn^ 

£        8.     d. 

£        8.     d. 

- 
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which  both  the  earlier  and  later  "  A  "  sheets  should  be  worked.  Throughout 
the  detailed  cost  accounts,  from  the  earliest  sheet  "  A "  to  the  final  "  0  " 
summary,  materials  and  expenses  must  be  kept  distinct  from  wages  and 
salaries. 

In  order  to  ensure  agreement  with  the  commercial  books  the  values  in 
the  cost  accounts  should  be  taken  from  the  same  original  records  as  those 
from  which  the  Ledger  is  compiled ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stores  must  be  taken 
from  the  Stores  Issue  Book  ;  the  wages  and  salaries  from  the  abstract  of  the 
amounts  paid ;  special  expenditure  from  the  Invoice  or  Cash  Book,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  interest  and  depreciation  from  the  accounts  prepared  for 
incorporation  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account.  AU  transfers  from  the 
credit  side  of  these  accounts,  and  all  charges  carried  forward  as  "  work  in 
progress  "  must  represent  the  actual  cost  in  materials  and  labour,  plus  the 
proportion  of  establishment  charges. 

The  "  B  "  Sheets  are  used  to  collect,  month  by  month,  the  charges  of 
the  different  departments  against  any  particular  section  of  the  work. 
They  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  with,  and  so  check,  the 
original  detailed  estimate  upon  which  the  contract  was  based,  although 
in  practice  it  may  sometimes  be  found  desirable  to  divide  one  particular 
estimate  head  into  two  or  more  costing  heads.  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  requirements  of  the  Shipyard  Manager  must  be  consulted  and  complied 
with.     The  form  given  on  p.  78  will  sufficiently  explain  the  method  of  users. 

The  final  or  "C"  Sheets  are  very  simple.  As  each  section  of  work 
represented  on  a  "B"  Sheet  is  completed — but  only  when  it  is  really 
completed — the  balance  of  it  must  be  transferred  to  the  proper  heading  in 
the  final  sheet.     The  "  C  "  Sheet  must  be  opened  with  the  same  heads,  sub- 


January  19 


Credits. 


Quantities. 


Transfers  to  Departinents — 

Shipwrights— for  work  on  Z  frames 

"B"  Sheet  No. 

"C"  Sheet  No. 
Stock  ^\st  January  19     — 

Work  in  progress  (in  detail)  . 

Brass  bolts    ..... 

Tubes 

Steel  rods 


Materials  and 
Expenses. 


s.    d. 


Salaries  and 
Wages. 


s.    d. 
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Dr. 


Sheet 
Keel,  Stem,  Stem-post : 


Dsla. 

• 

Dspartmsota 

QoanUUes. 

Materials  and 
Expenses. 

Salaries  and 
Wages. 

19    . 
Jan. 

Fab. 
Match 

To  Porohasea 

Blacksmiths    . 

Angle-iron  smiths   . 

Shipwrights    . 
„  Porohaaes 

Shipwrights    . 

Platers  and  riveters 
..Shipwrights    . 

Platers  and  riveters 

Fitters    . 

Blacksmiths    . 

£       8.    d. 

&       $.    d. 

1 

divided  when  desirable,  as  are  contained  in  the  estimate,  the  Cash  columns 
being  left  open  for  the  transfers  from  the  "  B  "  Sheets.  If  the  instalments, 
as  earned,  are  placed  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  the  balance  of 
profit  or  loss  on  the  total  contract  can  be  ascertained ;  and  the  total 
balances  of  the  "  C  "  Sheets,  with  adjustments  for  work  in  progress,  will 
agree  with  the  balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account.  The  following  example 
m\l  explain  the  form : — 

Sheet  C 


Dr, 


H.M.S.  "Acorn 


Ct. 


Materials 

and 
Bxpnnses. 

Salaries 

and 
Wages. 

Materials 

and 
Expenses. 

Salaries 

and 
Wages. 

To  Laying  blocks 
„  Keel,    stem,    and 

stem-post 
„  Frames 
„  Deck  beams 

::bSks.: 

„  Watertight  doors 
„  Magazine     . 
,,  Spirit  room  . 
„  Cabin  fittings 
..  Uying  decks 

tings 

„  Davfts         .        . 

„  Steam      steering- 
gear,  etc,  etc 

^<W  materials. 
To  BaUnce,  Pro6t 

£        «.    d. 

&         8.     d. 

By  First  install 
,,  Second        , 
„  Third 
„  Fourth 
M   Fifth 
„  Sixth 
„  Seventh      , 
„   Eighth  and 

last 
„  Scrap  mater 

„   Balance,  Lo 

nent  . 

iai  ; 

ss 

£       s.    d. 

£        s.    d. 

The  **C"  Sheet  is  a  summary  of  the  entire  contract — the  Ledger  Cost 
Account  of  the  contract,  as  it  were— and  will  be  found  valuable  both  for 
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Composite  Ship  "  Acorn  " 

79 

Cr. 

Date. 

Particulars. 

Quantities. 

Materials  and     I       Salaries  and 
Expenses.       |          Wages. 

19     . 

March 

April 

By  Stores  for  scrap  steel      .... 
„   Transfer  of  balance  to  "C"  Sheet,  Com- 
posite ship  Acorn 

£         8.     d. 

£       s.    d. 

comparison  with  the  original  tender,  and  for  approximate  information  in 
preparing  new  estimates. 

In  addition  to  the  books  and  papers  mentioned  on  page  299  vol.  ii.  of  this  Encyclopaedia, 
under  the  heading  of  Cost  Records,  the  following,  by  the  author  of  the  foregoing  article,  may 
be  consulted  : — 

Engineers'  and  Shipbuilders'  Accounts,  Gee  and  Co.  (The  Accountant's  Library),  London, 
"     "Engineering  Valuations,"  articles  in  Engineering,  London,  from  5th  July  1901  to 


1902 

29th  November  1901. 


Francis  G.  Burton. 


Short  Bills. — Bills  which  have  less  than  ten  days  to  run  are 
named  by  bankers  "  short  bills."  Very  often  bills  are  paid  into  a  bank 
for  collection  just  before  they  become  due,  and  it  is  a  general  custom  of 
bankers  to  "  enter  them  short,"  that  is,  not  to  credit  the  customer  until 
the  bills  are  paid.  The  term  "  short  bills  "  is  also  applied  to  demand  and 
sight  bills. 


i 


Single  Account  System 

Profit,  vol.  v.  p.  364. 


See  Company,  vol.  ii.  p.  161; 


Solicitors'  Book-keeping. — Solicitors'  Book-keeping  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts — one  having  reference  to  cash  and  the  other  to 
bills  of  costs ;  the  books  relating  to  the  former  may  be  termed  "  Books 
of  Account,"  and  those  relating  to  the  latter  "Books  of  Kecord."  An 
ordinary  business  can  be  conducted  with  only  four  books,  namely,  three  for 
the  cash  transactions  and  one  for  the  bills  of  costs ;  other  books  may  be,  and 
are  often  employed  in  larger  businesses,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  additional  books  are  subsidiary  to  those  above  alluded  to. 

The  books  required  for  the  cash  accounts  are.  Cash  Book,  Journal, 
Ledger,  and  for  the  costs  a  Draft  Costs  Book,  either  perforated  or  un- 
perf orated;  or  if  the  system  known  as  "  Kain's  "  is  preferred,  then  the  books 
required  are :  Cash  Journal,  Ledger,  and  Draft  Costs  Book. 

The  subsidiary  books  which  ought  to  be  used  in  either  of  these  systems 
are :  Principal's  Day  Book,  Clerks'  Day  Book,  Expenses  Book  for  Out  of 
Pocket  on  behalf  of  Clients,  and  Office  Expenses,  Mortgage  Kegister,  Costs 
Index,  and  Private  Ledger. 

The  Cash  Book — This  book  is  used  solely  for  cash,  and  has  two  columns 
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on  each  side  for  cash  and  bank  transactions.  The  writing  up  of  this  book 
is  usually  done  from  the  Cheque  Book,  Paying-in  Slips,  and  a  rough  receipt 
and  payment  book,  and  everjahing  must  be  posted  to  the  Clients'  Ledger  or 
Private  Ledge^  All  cash  received  should  be  paid  to  the  bank  where  it  is 
poesible  to  do  so. 

The  Journal  is  used  for  recording  costs  sent  out,  all  transfers  including 
transfera  of  mortcages,  allowances,  bad  debts,  etc. ;  and  for  the  opening  and 
clodng  entries  of  each  period,  every  item  must  be  posted  to  the  proper 
aooount  in  the  Ledger.  In  very  few  instances  is  this  much  abused  book 
kept  strictly,  the  entries  which  ought  to  appear  therein  being  passed 
through  the  Ledger  only. 

By  **  Kain's  System  "  the  Journal  is  done  away  with  by  being  merged 
into  the  Cash  Book. 

l*h€  Otnercd  Ledger  is  the  ordinary  Commercial  Ledger,  with  plenty  of 
space  for  narrative. 

Draft  Costs  Book. — This  book  should  certainly  be  kept  by  solicitors,  one 
with  perforated  leaves  being  generally  preferred.  One  client's  business 
only  is  entered  on  a  page  and  indexed;  when  this  page  is  filled,  that 
particular  bill  is  continued  on  the  next  blank  page  and  noted  in  the  index ; 
then  when  any  particular  bill  is  required  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the 
index,  tear  out  the  pages  there  shown  relating  to  the  matter,  fasten  them 
together  and  the  draft  is  ready  for  settling.  When  a  bill  is  settled  and  sent 
out  to  a  client  it  is  desirable  to  keep  a  press  copy  in  a  book  specially  kept 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  draft  itself  should  be  the  basis  of  the  original 
entry  in  the  books.  For  this  purpose  every  draft  when  completed  should 
be  marked  with  a  consecutive  number  and  a  special  index  kept.  The 
inclusion  of  all  the  outlay  in  the  bills  is  a  very  important  matter,  but  no 
difficulty  need  be  feared  in  this  respect  if  the  books  are  not  allowed  to  get 
into  arrear. 

By  "  Kain's  System  "  the  Cash  Journal  referred  to  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  combination  of  a  Cash  Book  and  a  Journal  (taking  the  latter  word  in  its 
technical  sense  as  an  indicator  of  double  entries).  The  object  of  entering 
transactions  both  for  credit  and  cash  in  the  same  book  is  that  the 
practitioner  may  ascertain  the  results  of  his  giving  and  taking  of  credit,  as 
well  as  his  receipts  and  payments.  Only  the  outer  columns  are  posted  into 
the  Ledger,  the  totals  of  the  other  sets  of  columns  being  dealt  with  at  the 
audit  and  carried  to  the  respective  accounts  in  the  Private  Ledger. 
With  reference  to  the  subsidiary  books  mentioned : — 
The  Clerks'  Day  Book,  including  Call  Book,  is  for  the  clerks  to  insert 
oonsecutively  and  fully  every  transaction  relating  to  the  business,  however 
trivial,  that  arises  or  is  done  or  observed  by  each,  viz. : — Their  own  names 
and  times  of  arrival  at  the  office  to  be  entered  by  each  clerk  and  indeed 
principala  The  names  of  all  callers,  with  the  time  of  their  calling  if 
poesible,  and  the  result  thereof  as  far  as  known  to  the  clerk.  All  drawing, 
copying,  or  engroesing  done  in  the  office,  with  the  number  of  folios  or 
sheets,  costs  of  stamps,  etc.  Attendances,  journeys,  etc.,  by  the  clerks, 
with  a  memo,  of  expenses,  if  any. 

This  book  so  kept  will  be  found  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  principal 
or  managing  clerk  in  making  up  costs,  and  in  case  the  Principal's  Day 
Book  be  neglected,  a  bill  of  costs  can  at  any  time  be  made  out  with  facility 
and  accuracy  by  the  aid  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Clerks'  Day 
Book.  ^ 

The  PrineipaVs  Day  Book  is  used  by  the  principal  to  note  the  business 
he  has  been  engaged  in  during  the  day.    The  usual  plan,  however,  is  for 
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the  principal  to  enter  the  particulars  in  his  diary  and  for  a  clerk  the  next 
morning  to  copy  same  into  the  Principal's  Day  Book,  which  book  is  then 
handed  to  the  costs  clerk. 

JExpenses  Book  (which  includes  the  Petty  Cash  Book). — The  use  of  this 
subsidiary  book  is  indicated  by  its  name.  Its  object  is  to  relieve  the  Cash 
Book  of  the  multifarious  small  expenses,  to  divide  the  payments  chargeable 
to  clients  from  the  payments  chargeable  to  the  office,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  kept  by  a  clerk  in  such  a  form  as  to  show  readily 
what  part  of  the  expenditure  is  chargeable  specifically  to  clients  (through 
their  bills  of  costs),  and  what  part  is  office  expenditure,  such  as  salaries, 
stationery,  etc. ;  thus  enabling  the  practitioner  to  have  a  constant  eye  upon 
the  expenses  of  carrying  on  his  profession  under  these  heads.  Due  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  between  payments  properly  chargeable  through  the 
costs,  and  such  as  should  be  charged  in  the  cash  accounts  (as  to  which  see 
18  L.J.  374,  Ch.  re  Eemnant,  11  Beavan  603).  There  is  no  need  to  keep  a 
Disbursements  Ledger,  as  the  Expenses  Book  dispenses  with  this. 

The  shortest  way  of  making  sure  that  clients'  disbursements  are  charged 
to  clients  for  whom  they  are  incurred  is  for  the  bill  clerk  every  few  days  to 
take  the  Expenses  Book  and  enter  the  payments  from  there  to  the  separate 
bills  (as  already  explained)  in  the  Draft  Cost  Book ;  counsel's  fees,  copying 
by  law  stationer,  and  such  other  charges  would  be  entered  as  they  are 
rendered  or  ascertained. 

Mortgage  Register. — In  this  book  should  appear  the  names  and  addresses 
of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  date  when  mortgage  completed,  on  what 
property  secured,  amount  of  principal,  amount  of  interest,  rate  of  interest, 
when  payable  (divided  into  months),  and  remarks. 

Costs  Index. — Where  the  business  is  large  and  the  bills  of  costs  are 
numerous,  it  is  advisable  to  have  one  index  only  for  all  the  costs,  whatever 
the  number,  so  that  a  bill  may  be  found  after  any  lapse  of  time  with  little 
trouble. 

The  book  should  show: — date  of  delivery;  names  of  clients  (alpha- 
betically) ;  title  of  business ;  page  where  the  bill  may  be  found  in  a  Draft 
Bills  of  Costs  Book,  or  in  the  Press  Copy  Bill  Book ;  page  where  the  amount 
is  brought  to  account  in  the  Journal  or  Cash  Journal ;  amount  of  the  bill ; 
date  when  received;  Cash  Book  or  Cash  Journal  folio  as  to  receipt  and 
amount  received. 

This  book  being  subsidiary,  its  adoption  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
advisability.  After  a  lapse  of  time,  however,  when  information  is  desired 
as  to  any  particular  business,  and  the  Bills  of  Costs  Books  become  numerous, 
it  will  be  found  that  such  information  may  be  obtained  with  great  facility 
and  accuracy  on  reference  to  a  Costs  Index. 

Private  Ledger. — This  book  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Ledger,  and  is 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  entering  such  results  as  the  principal  may 
desire  to  keep  under  his  own  observation. 

The  results  it  is  intended  to  contain  are  (1)  Cash  Balance ;  (2)  Bank 
Balance;  (3)  Profit  and  Loss  Account;  (4)  total  due  to  or  from  clients 
collectively;  (5)  Principals'  Drawing  Accounts;  (6)  Principals'  Capital 
Accounts ;  (7)  Balance  Sheet ;  (8)  sundry  private  investments,  etc.,  etc. 

Suspense  Profit  and  Loss  Account. — It  is  advisable  for  every  solicitor  or 
firm  of  solicitors  to  keep  a  Suspense  Profit  and  Loss  Account  in  the  General 
Ledger,  so  that  he  or  they  may  only  draw  on  account  of  realised  profits  and 
can  see  at  a  glance  whether  they  have  overdrawn.  In  the  latter  case 
it  means  that  they  have  been  drawing  on  capital  or  on  cHents'  moneys. 
The  method  of  keeping  this  Suspense  Profit  and  Loss  Account  is  as  follows. 
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When  a  bill  of  coets  is  sent  out  debit  the  client  and  credit  Suspense 
Profit  and  Loss  Account ;  when  paid  credit  the  client  with  cash  received, 
and  also  debit  the  Suspense  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and  credit  ofhce  costs. 
If  this  plan  is  carried  out,  a  solicitor  can  see  at  a  glance  exactly  what  costs 
sent  out  have  oeen  realised  and  what  unrealised. 

Separate  Bank  AeeaurUs, —  As  suggested  by  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  in  a  published  report,  accounts  carefully  kept  and  periodically  made 
up  and  audited,  and  a  Balance  Sheet  are  a  safeguard  both  to  solicitor  and 
cuent,  and  carelessness  without  dishonesty  produces  confusion,  which  under 
certain  circumstances  may  drift  into  dishonesty;  so  that  it  is  advisable  where 
practicable  to  keep  two  distinct  banking  accounts,  one  for  the  office  moneys 
pure  and  simple,  and  one  for  clients'  moneys.    The  great  argument  in  favour 


Pro  Forma  Set  of  Accounts  on  System  known  as  "Kain's," 

AND  Loss  Account  and  County 


Cash  Journal 


(Kttlm'$  Ooprigf^ 


Dkte. 


19 


NanmtiTe  of  Transaction. 


Received  your  Private  Cheque  on 
Capital  Account 

Received  of  you  Cash  on  Capital 
Account 

Paid  to  Bank        .... 

Cheque  to  Petty  Cashier  for  Petty 
Cih  ^ 

Cheque  to  for  Account  and 

Cost  Books 

Cheque  to  Veneering  and  Co.  for 
Office  Furniture 

Cheque  to  Stevens  and  Co.  for  Law 
Books 

Bjr  your  Account  for  Office  Table 
in  Mr.  A.'s  room  ;  also  Book- 
shelves and  Four  Chairs 

To  the  above        .... 

„  Cheque  to  Waterlow  Bros,  and 

Layton  for  Stationery 
To  Costs  delivered  to-day  re  Wall 

(see  Press  Copy  Hill  Book,  p.     ) 
By  the  above        .... 

Cbeqne  to  you  to  Balance 
Transfer  Costs  to  Realised  Profit 

(ae  money's  worth  in  hand) 
To  Coets  of  Will  (»ee  Press  Copy 

Bill  Book,  page      )  ^^ 

By  the  above        .... 

To  Oorts  rt  Joiner  (see  Press  Copy 

Bill  Book,  p^e     ) 
By  the  above        .... 

To  Cfaeqae  to  AocounUnte  writing 
Qp  Aoconnts  to  date 


On  Whose  Account. 


Mr.  A.'s  (a  partner) 

Capital  Account 
Mr.  B.'s  Capital  Acct. 

Bank      . 
Office       . 

Do.        .        .         . 

Office  Furniture  and 
Law  Library  Acct. 

Office  Furniture  and 
Law  Library  Acct. 

Thos.  Sideboard 


Office  Furniture  and 
Law  Library  Acct. 
Office      . 

Thos.  Sideboard 

Suspense  Profit  and 
Loss  Account 

Thos.  Sideboard      . 

Suspense  Profit  and 
Loss  Account 

James  Sickly  . 

Suspense  Profit  and 

Ix)8s  Account 
Jpo.  Mygrey  . 

Suspense  Profit  and 

Ix>88  Account 
Office      . 


Carry  forward 


Ledger 
Folio. 


Ledger 
Accounts. 


Amounts 

Debited  to 

Clients. 


8.    d. 


21  0  0 

12  0  0 

30  0  0 

18  3  0 


11  17     0 
18     3     0 

3     3     0 


35    0    0 


Office. 


Expenses, 
etc. 


149    6    0 


10    0    c 
4     2     i 


13     0     C 


2  12    0 


29  16    0 
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of  the  system  of  having  two  distinct  banking  accounts  is  that  a  solicitor 
cannot  possibly  drift  into  irregularities  either  for  his  own  purposes  or  for 
the  purposes  of  any  client  without  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  signing  an  improper  cheque  and  is  drawing  out  money  which 
ought  not  to  be  used. 

County  Court  Ledger. — Solicitors  who  have  much  County  Court  practice 
would  do  well  to  keep  a  separate  County  Court  Ledger ;  by  this  is  meant 
not  simply  a  Memo  Book  but  a  Book  of  Account,  from  which  one  can  see 
at  a  glance  exactly  how  each  case  stands.  Every  action  should  be  distinct 
and  have  a  separate  account,  the  balance  on  which  when  the  case  is  com- 
pleted can  be  carried  to  the  general  account  of  the  client  in  the  General 
Ledger,  or  settled  direct  through  the  County  Court  Ledger. 

Kain,  Brown,  and  Co. 


showing  how  the  two  banking  accounts,  suspense  profit 
Court  Ledger,  are  dealt  with 


Debits 


Credits 


Rain's  Copyright 


Received. 

Paid. 

Office. 

Ledger 
Accounts. 

.2 
I 
1 
1 

By  Bank. 

By  Bank 

Clients' 
Account. 

In  Cash. 

In  Cash. 

By  Bank 
Clients' 
Account. 

By  Bank. 

Costs,  etc. 

Amounts 
Credited  to 

CUents. 

s.    d. 
500    0    0 

£       s.    d. 

£        s.    d. 
250     0     0 

250     0     0 

£        s.    d. 
500     0     0 

£       ..    d. 

£       s.    d. 

10  0     0 
4     2     6 

21     0     0 

12  0     0 

13  0     0 

11  17     0 

2  12     6 

£      s.     d. 
18     3     0 

£       s.     d. 
250     0     0 

250     0     0 

30     0     0 

18    3    0 

3    3    0 
35     0     0 

500    0    0 

500    0     0 

500     0     0 

74  12    0 

18     3     0 

586     6     0 
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Cash  Journal — Continued 


JToln'c  CbprifM 


19 


NanmtiT*  of  Trtnaaetlon. 


Certificat«  paid  by  Agents    . 
To  Ooets  delivered  to-day  re  Joiner 
(see  F^«88  Copy  Bill  Book,  p.     ) 
By  the  abore        .... 

„   Agents'  Costs  re  Rouehside 
„         ,,  ,,      generally  to  date 

Cheque  to  Black  and  Co.  tor  Coals 

,,  Petty  Cashier 

Receired    from  Stranger  for  ad- 
vice 
Transfer  Same  to  Suspense  Profit 

and  Loss  Account 
Received  Commissioner's  Fee,  Affi- 
davit and  Exhibit 
Transfer  same  to  Suspense  Profit 

and  Loss  Account 
Costs.   Action  ats.  Stokes  delivered 
to-day  (see  Press  Copy  Bill  Book, 


On  Whode  Acconnt. 


By 


pace 

7  the 


) 
above 


Received  on  account  of  same 
Transfer  same  to  Realised  Profit  . 

To  Costs    delivered    to-day    (see 

Press  Copy  Bill  Book,  page      ) 

By  the  above        .... 

Cheque    to    Agents    on    account 

generally 
Paid  to  Business  Account,  cash  in 

hand 
Cheque  to  you       .... 

Do.  .... 

To  Costs   delivered   to-day   (see 

Press  Copy  Bill  Book,  page      ) 

By  the  above        .... 

To  Cobts  re  James 

By  the  above        .... 

Received  of  you  for  Costs,  you 
having  given  us  credit  for  same 
in  account 

Transfer  same  to  Realised  Profit  . 

Received  of  vou  Cheque  on  account 

of  Costs  <lelivered 
Transfer  same  to  Realised  Profit  . 

Reoeired  of  Stranger  (T.  Jones)  for 

•drioe 
Beoeived    of  Jas.    Hearn    (ready 

money  for  preparation  of  Will) 


Brought  forward 
ThorueycroftandCo. 
Henry  Koughside   . 

Suspense  Profit  and 

Loss  Account 
Thorneycroftand  Co. 

Do. 
Office      . 
Do.        .         .         . 
Profit  and  Loss 

Suspense  Profit  and 

Loss  Account 
Profit  and  Loss 

Suspense  Profit  and 

Loss  Account 
Thos.  Nokes   . 


Suspense  Profit  and 
Loss  Account 

Thos.  Nokes   . 

Suspense  Profit  and 
Loss  Account 

Lady  Lund     . 

Suspense  Profit  and 

Loss  Account 
Thorneycroftand  Co. 

Bank       . 

Mr.  A.'s  (a  partner) 
Drawing  Account 

Mr.  B.'s  (a  partner) 
Drawing  Account 

Wm.  Riche     . 

Suspense  Profit  and 

Loss  Account 
National  Provincial 

Bank 
Suspense  Profit  and 

Loss  Account 
National  Provincial 

Bank 

Suspense  Profit  and 

Lk)ss  Account 
Wm.  Riche     . 

Suspense  Profit  and 

Ix)8s  Account 
Profit  and  Loss  Ace. 

Do. 


Carry  forward 


Ledger 
Accounts. 


Amounts 

Debited  to 

Clients. 


£       ».     d. 
149     6     0 

84     5     0 


Office. 


0  10     6 

0     2     6 
250     4     2 


50 

0 

0 

120 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

2     2    0 


2     2     0 


30     0     0 


785  16     2 
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Dehits 

Credits 

Kain's  Copyright 

Received. 

Paid. 

Office. 

Ledger 
Accounts. 

.2 
I 
I 

2 

By  Bank. 

By  Bank 

Clients' 
Account. 

In  Cash. 

In  Cash. 

By  Bank 

Clients' 
Account. 

By  Bank. 

Costs,  etc. 

Amounts 

Credited  to 

Clients. 

£      s.    d. 
00     0     0 

£       s.    d. 

£       s.    d. 
500    0     0 

0  10     6 
0     2    6 

50    0    0 

£         8.     d. 

500     0     0 

£      8.    d. 

£       8.     d. 

74  12     0 

3     0     0 
10     0     0 

10     0     0 

£       8.     d. 

18     3     0 

0  10     6 
0     2     6 

50     0     0 

£       8.    d. 
586     6     0 

6     1     0 

84     5     0 

14  14     0 
27    6    0 

0  10    6 
0    2    6 

250    4     2 
50     0     0 

120     4     0 

50  13     0 

50  13     0 

10     0    0 
10     0    0 

67    0    0 
2    2    0 

2    2     0 

2    2    0 

30    0     0 

0  10     6 
2     2    0 

2    2    0 

2     2    0 

30     0    0 
0  10    6 
2    2     0 

2     2    0 
30    0    0 

552  15     0 

585    7     6 

552  15     0 

117  12    0 

103  10     6 

1240  17     2 
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Cash  Journal — Continued 


Kai9:t 

OonrH^ 

OftU 

• 
KanmUTe  of  TranaMtion. 

On  Wliose  Account 

Ledger 
Folio. 

Ledger 
Accounts. 

Office. 

Amounts 
Debited  to 

Expenses, 

Clients. 

etc. 

£         8.     d. 

~£.     '8~~d. 

Brought  forward 

785  16     2 

90  16     0 

19    . 

Tniufer  same  to  Suspense  Profit 
«n  i  Lo8s  Account 

Suspense  Profit  and 
Loss  Account 

2     2     0 

Transfer  r»  Jones  (above) 

Suspense  Profit  and 
Loss  Account 

0  10     6 

Raoeived  of  you  for  Investment    . 

Hy.  Goodclient 

Paid  same  to  No.    2    Bank  Ac- 

No  2.  Bank  Account 

connt  (Clienta*) 

(Clients') 

Paid  to  Business  Bank   Account 

Bank      . 

all  moneys  in  hand 

Transfer  to  T.   Poore's   Account, 

Hy.  Goodclient 

250    0    0 

amount  to  be  advanced  him  by 

you  on  Mortgage 

By  the  above        .         .         .         . 

T.  Poore 

Drawn    from    No.    2    Bank    Ac- 

Cash      . 

count  (Clients')   to   settle  with 

Poore 

Paid    Thos.    Howera- 

T.  Poore 

250    0    0 

8ome       .         .         .    £82    0    0 

Paid  Mr.  Opposite      .        4    4     0 

£86     4     0 

To  (>)sts  of  Mortgage        14     0     0 

„  Paid  you  Balance .     149  16     0 

Hy.  Goodclient       . 

150    0    0 

Transfer  to  Thos.  Styles  Account, 

Mortgage  Money 

By  the  above         .... 

Thos.  Styles   . 

Drawn  from  No.  2  Bank  Account 

Cash        . 

(Clients') 

To  Costs  of  Mortgage  £9,  and  paid 

Thos.  Styles   . 

150    0    0 

you  Balance 

Transfer  above  £14  (T.  Poore)      . 

Suspense  Profit  and 
Loss  Account 

14     0    0 

„      £9  (T.  Styles)       . 

Suspense  Profit  and 
Loss  Account 

9     0     0 

Paid  to  Business   Bank   Account 

Bank      . 

all  money  (own)  in  hand  at  date 

By  Interest  allowed  by  Bank  on 

Interest  and    Com- 

No. 2  (Clients')  Account  to  date 

mission  Account . 

To  the  above         .... 

No.  2  (Clients')  Bank 

Account 
Hy.  Goodclient 

By  Bank  Interest  allowed  you  on 

moneys  in  hand 

To  the  above         .... 

Interest  and    Com- 
mission Account 

1     0     0 

By  Half. Year's  Rent  of  Porter  s 

Hy.  Goodclient 

Farm  received  to-day  (£190  less 
Ux) 
Paid  same  to  CUents'  Bank  Ac- 

No. 2  Bank  Account 

count 

Cheqne  on  No.  2  Bank  Account 
(Clients')  for  Interest  (supposed 
due  to  ourselves)  and  paid  same 

Do. 

to  our  Bank  Business  Account 

To  Commission  on  £190,  Porter's 
Rent 

Hy.  Goodclient       . 

9  10    0 

By  the  above        .... 

Interest  and    (Com- 
mission Account 

Carry  forward 

1621  18     8 

90  16    0 

Debits 
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KaMs  Copyright 


Received. 


By  Bank. 


By  Bank 
Clients' 
Account. 


fi       s.    d. 
52  15     0 


32  12 


s.    d. 


500    0    0 


In  Cash. 


23     0     0 


2    0     0 


610    7     6 


£       s.    d. 
585    7    6 


500    0    0 


250    0    0 


3     0     0 


180  10    0 


150    0    0 


3     0     0 


180  10    0 


2     0     0 


683  10     0 


1670  17    6 


Paid. 


In  Cash. 


£       s.     d. 
552  15     0 


500     0     0 
32  12    6 


236     0     0 


141     0     0 


23     0     0 


3     0     0 


By  Bank 
Clients' 
Account. 


s.    d. 


By  Bank. 


£       s.    d. 
117   12     0 


250     0     0 


150     0     0 


180  10     0 
2     0     0 


1670  17    6 


2     0     0 


Office. 


Costs,  etc. 


Ledger 
Accounts. 


Amounts 

Credited  to 

Clients. 


£        s.    d.        £        8.  d. 

103  10     6    1240  17  2 

2     2  0 

0  10  6 

500     0  0 


14     0     0 


9     0     0 


402     0     0    117  12    0 


250     0     0 


150     0  0 

14     0  0 

9     0  0 

3     0  0 

1     0  0 

180  10  0 


9  10     0 


126  10     6   2360     9     8 
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JToia'f  CbpyrlfM 


19    . 


Namtire  of  TrmnaacUon. 


On  Whose  Account. 


Paid  you  Balance  in  hand,  includ- 
ing £100  Principal  uninvested 

Cheque  on  No.  2  Bank  Account  to 
ourselves  for  Commission  re 
Qooddient 

Cheque  to  Petty  Cashier  for  Petty 
Cash 

To  Costs  delivered  to  -  day  (see 
Press  Copy  Bill  Book,  page       ) 

By  the  above        .... 

Received  of  you   for  purchase  of 

Moorlands  of  O.  Booth  for  £475 
To  Ccwts  of  same  (see  Press  Copy 

Bill  Book,  page      ) 
By  the  above,  and  same  transferred 

to  Realised  Profit 
Paid  Vendor  Purchase-Money 
Paid  to  Bank  (Business  Account) , 
Cheque  to  M.  Landlord  for  Office 

Rent 
Cheque  to  T.  Bush  for  Counsel's 

Fees,  Stokes  ats.  Nokes 
Received    by   you   out    of   Court 

amount  of  Debt,  Jones  v.  Robin- 
son 
By  the  above         .... 
Received  of  J.  Menkin  premium, 

due 
Received  of  T.  Lyon  premium,  due 
„  L.  Davey      „ 
„  T.  Meeking  ,, 
By  premium  due  from  T.  La&e 
To  the  above         .... 
By  premium  due  from  H.  Lock     . 
To  the  above  .... 

Paid  the  above  cash  premiums  to 

No.  2  Account 
To  Commission  on  £5,  amount  of 

premium  say  at  10  p.c,  =10s., 

and  postages  5s. 
By  the  above         .... 

Cheuue  to  you  on 
Clients' Bank  Account  £3  10     0 

Cheque  to  you  on  Cur- 
rent Bank  Account  in 
settlement.        .        .     0  15    0 

Received  your  Private  Cheaue  for 
farther  Capital  and  paid  same 
to  Baiiiiess  Bank  Account 

Baeeived  your  Cheque  for  Debt 
due  to  David  Jones 

Paid  same  to  No.  2  (Clients')  Bank 
Account 

Cheque  paid  for  Sundry  Account 
and  Cost  Books 


Ledger 
Polio. 


Brought  forward 
Hy.  Goodclient 

Cash 


Office      . 

Geo.  Giles 

Suspense  Profit  and 

Loss  Account 
Mrs.  Elizth.  Jones . 

Do. 

Suspense  Profit  and 

Loss  Account 
Mrs.  Elizth.  Jones . 
Bank       . 
Office      . 

Do.        .        .        . 

Thorneycroftand  Co. 

David  Jones    . 
Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
T.  Lane  . 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 
H.  Lock 
No.  2  Bank  Account 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 


Interest  and    Com- 
mission Account 
Royal  Insurance  Co. 


Mr.  A.'s  Capital  Ace. 
(a  partner) 

Thorneycroftand  Co. 

Clients'  Bank  Acct. 

Office      . 

Carry  forward 


Ledger 
Accounts. 


Amounts 

Debited  to 

Clients. 


£       s.    d. 

1621  18     8 

272     0     0 


92     6     0 


25     0     0 

25     0     0 

475     0     0 


40     0     0 


0    7  0 

13  0 

0  15  0 

4     5  0 


2557  14     8 
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Debits 


Credits 


Kain's  Copyright 


Received. 


By  Bank. 


8.    d. 
7     6 


34  10     0 


By  Bank 

Clients' 

Account. 


£        s.    d. 
683  10     0 


3  10     0 


100    0    0 


In  Gash. 


£        s.    d. 
1670  17     6 


9  10    0 


500    0    0 


110 


1  10 
0  8 
0  11 


40     0     0 


744  17    6   727     0     0 


Paid. 


In  Cash. 


£        s.    d. 
1670  17     6 


100    0    0 
40    0    0 

2323  17     6 


475    0    0 
34  10     0 


By  Bank 
Clients' 
Account. 


£  s.  d. 

402  0  0 

272  0  0 

9  10  0 


3  10     0 


100     0     0 


40     0     0 


By  Bank. 


£       s.    d. 
117  12     0 


20     0     0 


20     0     0 
10  10     0 


Office. 


Costs,  etc. 


£       8     d 
126  10     6 


3  10     0 


2323  17     6 


687     0     0 


0  15     0 


2  10    0 


Ledger 
Accounts. 


Amounts 

Credited  to 

Clients. 


£       s.    d. 
2360     9     8 


25     0     0 


171     7    0 


151  10    6 


92    6     0 
500    0    0 

25    0    0 


40    0 

0 

1     1 

0 

1  10 

0 

0     8 

0 

0  11 

0 

0    7 

0 

13     0 


0  15    0 


100    0    0 

40     0     0 


3163  10     8 
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KeAn't  Oopj/Hg^ 


19 


Namtive  of  Transaction. 


Reoeived  out  of  Court  (County) 
D«bt  and  Costs,  Yourself  v. 
Andrew  Black,  Debt  £19,  Pay 
ments  and  Costs  £9:6:11 

Payments  made  through  Expenses 

To  CcMts  (see  County  Court  Ledger) 

Transfer  above  to  Suspense  Pro- 
fit and  Loss 

Paid  ^ou  out  of  Cash  amount  of 
Claim 

Cheque  to  Hy.  Lergent  (Witness), 
You  V.  Pearse 

Received  out  of  Court  (County) 
Debt  and  Costs,  You  v.  Pearse, 
Debt  £17,  and  Costs  and  Pay- 
ments £8  :  16  :  5 

To  payments  made  through  Ex- 
penses Book 

To  Costs,  Yourself  v.  Pearse 

Transfer  same  to  Suspense  Profit 
and  Loss  Account 

Paid  to  No.  2  Bank  Account 
(Clients')  amount  of  Debt  re- 
covered, Shaw  V.  Pearse 

Cheque  to  you  on  No.  2  Bank 
Account  (Clients') 

Received  out  of  Court  (County), 
You  V.  Brown,  Debt  £10  :1s., 
Payments  and  Costs  £3  :  19  :  8 

To  Payments  made  through  Ex- 
penses Book 

To  Costs 

Transfer  above  Payments  and 
Costs  to  Suspense  Profit  and 
Loss  Account 

Paid  you  in  Cash  amount  of  Claim, 
You  V.  Brown 

To  Costs  (C.C.)  Yourself  V.  Andrew 
Robinson 

To  Payments  through  Expenses 
Book,  same  matter  (see  C.  i). 
Ledger) 

By  the  above        .... 

Paid  to  Business  Bank  Account, 
balance  in  hand 


On  Whose  Account 


Brought  forward 
Hy.  White     . 


Do. 

Do. 

Suspense  Profit  and 

Lk)ss  Account 
Hy.  White      . 

Robt.  Shaw    . 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Suspense]  Profit  and 
Loss  Account 

No.  2  Bank  Account 
(Clients') 

R.  Shaw 

.Tno.  Jones 


Do. 

Do. 

Suspense  Profit  and 
Loss  Account 

Jno,  Jones 

Charles  Smith 

Do. 


Suspense  Profit  and 

Loss  Account 
Bank 


Lodger 
Folio. 


Total  Amount  of  Debits 
,1  „  Credits 


Br 
Accounts. 


Amounts 

Debited  to 

Clients. 


£6697    3 
£6697     3 


n 


£       8.    d. 
2657  14    8 


7     1  9 

2    5  2 

9     6  11 

19     0  0 

0  10  6 


6     0     9 

2     5     2 
8    5  11 


17     0    0 


2     4 


Office. 


Expenses, 
etc. 


&        8.     d. 
143  16     0 


1 

3 

15 
19 

2 
8 

10 

1 

0 

1 

9 

10 

1 

4 

0 

2650    5    0 


143  16    0 


il 
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H          DeUts                                                   Credits 

_BBr                                                                                                                                                                    Kain's  Copyright 

Received. 

Paid. 

Office. 

Ledger 
Accounts. 

6 

By  Bank. 

By  Bank 
Clients' 
Account. 

In  Cash. 

In  Cash. 

By  Bank 
Clients- 
Account. 

By  Bank. 

•Costs,  etc. 

Amounts 

Credited  to 

Clients. 

S    £       s.    d. 
J    44  17     6 

£       s.    d. 
727     0     0 

17     0     0 

£        s.    d. 

2323  17     6 

28     6  11 

25  16     5 
14    0    8 

£       s.    d. 
2323  17     6 

19     0     0 
17     0     0 

10     1     0 

£       s.    d. 
687     0     0 

17     0     0 

£       s.    d. 
171    7    0 

0  10     6 

£       s.    d. 
151  10     6 

7     1     9 
2    5     2 

6     0     9 
2     5     2 

2     4     6 
1  15     2 

£         s.    d. 

3163  10     8 

28     6  11 

9     6  11 
25  16     5 

8    5  n 

14     0     8 
3  19     8 

2  13  10 

22    d     0 

22     3     0 

767    0    6 

"44     0     0 

2392     1     6 

2392     1     6 

704    0    0 

171  17    6 

173     3    0 

3256     1     0 

[^Expenses  Book 
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Expenses  Book 


Rain's  Copyright 


Dtto. 


19 


Piutleiikn. 


Reoeired  Cheque  for  Petty 
Cftsh 

Cheque  naid  for  Account  Books 

Paid  Rjulwav  Fare  to 

Cheque  to  Waterlows  for  Sta- 
tionery        .... 

Paid  Telegram  to  Agents 
(private)      .        .        .        . 

Cheque  to  Accountants  for 
writing  up  Accounts  to  date 

Paid  for  Tens  and  Pins    . 

Amount  {vaid  by  Agents  for 
Certi6cate    .... 

Agents'  Costs  received  re 
Joiner 

Agents'  Costs  received  re  Sun- 
dry Clients  .... 
i.e. 


Cheque    to    Black    k  Co.  for 

Office  Coals  .... 

Baoeived    Cheque    for    Petty 

Cash 

Received    Cheque    for    Petty 

Cash 

Paid  Salaries  to  date 
,,     Office  Cleaning 
„     Plaint  fee,  White  v.  Black 
„     Hearing  fee  ,, 

,,     Witness  (Chas.  Morgan), 

White  V.  Black   . 
,,     Witness    (Wm.     Green), 

White  V.  Black    . 
„     Execution  fee.  White  v. 

Black. 
,,     Judgment         Summons, 

White  V.  Black   . 
„     Hearing  fee  on  Judgment 

Summons,     White     v. 

Black. 
,,     Commitment   fee,  White 

V.  Black 
„     Plaint  f.  e,  Shaw  v.  Pearse 
„    Hearing  fee,  ,. 

„    Witness     (Jas.     Bruce), 

Shaw  V.  Pearse    . 
„     Execution    fee,   Shaw  v. 

Pearse 
„    Judgment         Summons, 

Snaw  V.  Pearse    . 
,,     Hearing     on     Judgment 

Summons,     Shaw     v. 

PearM 
„    Commitment  fee,  Shaw  v. 

Pearse 
„    Carriage  of  parcel  (Can- 

ttons) 


On  What  Aoooont. 


Office 

Do. 

Hy.  Roughside 

Office 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Hy.  Roughside 

T.  Jones 
L.  Styles 
H.  Sykes 

Office 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
'    Hy.  White 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

R.  Shaw 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Office 
Carry  forward 


Folio 
Draft 
Costs. 


C.C.L. 


C.C.L. 


Amoant  to 
Diiburse. 


&     8.    d. 

10     0     0 
4     2     6 


13     0     0 


2  12     6 


6  1 
14  14 
27     6 

3  0 
10  0 
20    0 


How  Disposed  of. 


Charueable 
to  Clients. 


110  16  0 


«.  d. 


0  8  0 


14  14  0 


3  3 

18  18 

6  5 


1  0 

1  18 


5  0 

7  6 

8  6 


0  9  6 

1  8  6 

0  19  0 

1  14  0 


4  0 

6  6 

4  3 

8  6 

6  6 


55  10  6 


4  2 


3  0 


4  15 
0  10 


0  0 


34  3 
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Expenses  Book — Continued 

Rain's 

C(ypyHyht 

How  Disposed  of. 

)ate. 

Particulars. 

On  What  Account. 

Folio 
Draft 

Amount  to 
Disburse. 

Ck)8ts. 

Chargeable 

Office 

— 

to  Clients. 

Expenses. 

£     s.     d. 

£      s.     d. 

£      s.    d. 

Brought  forward 

110  16     0 

55  10     6 

34     3     9 

Paid  Plaint  fee,  Jones  v.  Brown 

Jno.  Jones 

C.C.L. 

0  11     0 

,,     Hearing  fee           ,, 

Do. 

12    0 

„     Witness   (Wm.  Morgan), 

Jones  V.  Brown   . 

Do. 

0     4     0 

„     Witness    (Thos.     Smith) 

Jones  V.  Brown    . 

Do. 

0     7     6 

,,     Plaint     fee.      Smith     v. 

Robinson     . 

Chas.  Smith 

C.C.L. 

0  13     0 

,,     Judgment  fee,   Smith  v. 

Robinson     . 

Do. 

0  11     0 

,,     Cheque   to   Landlord  for 

Rent   .... 

Office 

20     0     0 

20     0     0 

„     Cheque    to      T.      Bush, 

Counsel's  fees,  Stokes  v. 

Nokes 

Thos  Nokes 

10  10     0 

10  10     0 

,,     Cheque    for  Sundry  Ac- 

count Books 

Office 

2  10     0 

2  10     0 

,,     Salaries  to  date 

Do. 

4  15     0 

„     Office  Cleaning  to  date    . 

Do. 

0  10     0 

143  16     0 

69     9     0 

61  18     9 

69     9     0 

Balance  carried  down 
Balance  brought  down    . 

12    8     3 

143  16     0 

1 143  16     0 

12     8     3 

I 

i 
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Katm'$  Copfrighl 
Dr. 


Dr. 


General 
Thomas 


19    . 

• 

To  Costa  delivered  to-day  re  Wall  (see  Bill  Book,  p.        )      .        . 
„  Cheque  to  you  to  Balance 

C.J. 
Folio. 

£     8.    d. 
18     3     0 
11  17     0 

30     0     0 

James 


19 
Dr. 


To  Costs  of  Will  (see  Bill  Book,  p.        ) 


£     8.    d. 
3     3     0 


John 


19 

Dr. 
19 

Dr. 


To  Costs  re  Joiner  (see  Bill  Book,  p.        ) 


£     s.    d. 
35     0     0 


Henry 


Dr. 


Dr. 


19 


Dr. 


19 


To  Costs  delivered  to-day  re  Joiner  (see  Bill  Book,  p.        )   . 


£     8.    d. 
84     5    0 


Thorneycroft  &  Co. 


19    . 

To  Cheque  to  you  on  account  generally 
„  amount  received   by  you   out  of  Court,    Jones  v. 

(amount  of  debt) 

„  Balance  carried  down 

Robinson 

£     s.    d. 
10     0     0 

40    0    0 
38     1     0 

88     1     0 

Thomas 


19    . 

To  Costs,  action  ats.  Stokes  delivered  to-day  (see  Bill  Book,  p.      ) 
, ,  Balance  brought  down 

£        8.      d. 

250     4     2 

250    4    2 

200    4    2 

Lady 


To  Costs  delivered  to-day  (see  Bill  Book,  p.        ) 


£     8.    d. 
120    4    0 


William 


To  Coeto  delivered  to-day  (see  Bill  Book,  p.        ) 


,,  Balance  brought  down 


&      8.     d. 

67    0    0 


67    0    0 


37     0     0 
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Kain's  Copyright 


llDEBOARD 

Ur. 

L9     . 

By  your  account  for  OflSce  Table  in  Mr.  A.'s  room,  also  Bookshelves 
and  Four  Chairs 

C.J. 
Folio. 

£     s.    d. 
30     0     0 

30     0    0 

Sickly 


Cr. 


19 


Mygrey 


Cr, 


19 


£     s.    d. 


ROUGHSIDE 


Cr. 


19 


£     s.    d. 


(London  Agents) 


Cr. 


19 


Certificate  paid  by  you 

By  your  Costs  re  Roughside 

,,  ,,      generally  to  date    . 

By  your  Cheque  for  debt  due  to  David  Jones 


By  Balance  brought  down 


£      s. 

d. 

6      1 

0 

14  U 

0 

27     6 

0 

40     0 

0 

88     1 

0 

1     0 


NOKES 


Cr. 


19    . 


By  received  of  you  Cheque  on  account 
,,   Balance  carried  down 


£     s.    d. 

50     0     0 

200     4     2 


250     4     2 


Lund. 


Cr. 


19    . 


£      s.    d. 


RiCHE 


Cr. 


19 


By  received  of  you  Cheque  on  account 
,,  Balance  carried  down 


£ 

30 
37 

0 
0 

d. 

0 
0 

67 

0 

0 

96 
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Dr. 


General  Ledger — 
David 


19    . 


Dr. 


19 


To  Costs  re  James  (see  Bill  Book,  p.        ) 


National  Provincial 


Dr. 


Royal  Insurance 


To  Commission  on  £5,  amount  of  Premium  received,  say  at  10  per 

cent,  lOs.,  and  Stamps,  say  5s 

,,  Cheque  to  you  on  No.  2  Bank  Account     .         .         .  £3  10     0 
,,         Current  Business  Account    .  0  15    0 


£     s. 

0  15 

d. 
0 

4     5 

0 

5     0 

0 

10 


Dr. 


To  transfer  to  T.  Poore's  account,  amount  to  be  advanced  him  by 
you  on  Mortgage  of         .......         . 

,,  transfer  to  Thomas  Styles*  account,  amount  to  be  advanced 
him  by  you  on  Mortgage  of 

„  Commission  on  £190  (Porter's  Rent) 

,,  paid  you  Balance  in  hand,  including  £100  Principal  uninvested 

To  Costs  deliyered  to-day  (see  Bill  Book,  p.        )  . 


19 


Dr. 


19 


To  paid  Thos.  Howemsome    . 
„     ,,     W.  Opposite     . 

„   Costs  of  Mortgage  (see  Bill  Book,  p. 
,,  paid  you  Balance      .         .         .         . 


£82     0 
4     4 


£86    4 

0 

14     0 

0 

149  16 

0 

Dr. 


19    . 

To  Costs  of  Mortgage  (see  Bill  Book,  p.        ) 
„  paid  you  Balance 

1 

£9    0    0 
141     0     0 

160    0    0 

1 

150    0    0 
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Kain's  Copyright 

Gr 

19    . 
Bank  oi 

&       8.     d. 

By  amount  received  out  of  Court,  Yourself  v.  Robinson         .        .                    40    0    0 
^  England                                                                                                            Or. 

19    . 
COMPAN 

&     s.    d. 
By  received  of  you  for  Costs  .' 220 

1                                                                                                                                     Gr. 

19     . 

Received  of  J.  Menkin  Insurance  Premium  due     .... 

,,           T.  Lyons  Insurance  Premium  due        .... 

,,           L.  Davey  Insurance  Premium  due       .... 

,,           J.  Meeking  Insurance  Premium  due    .... 
By  Premium  due  from  T.  Lane  (see  debited  to  him) 
„          ,,               ,,         H.  Lock  (see  debited  to  him) 

£      s.    d 
110 
1  10    0 
0    8    0 
0  11     0 
0    7    0 
13    0 

5    0    0 

GOODCLIENT 


Gr. 


19     . 


By  received  of  you  for  Investment         .         .     '    . 
,,   Bank  Interest  allowed  you  on  money  in  hand 
,,   Half- Year's  Rent  of  Porter's  farm  received  to-day,  £190  less  tax 


£  s. 
600    0 

1  0 
180  10 

d. 
0 
0 
0 

681  10 

0 

Giles 


Gr. 


19    . 


£     s.    d. 


POORE 


Gr. 


19 


By  amount  transferred  from  Henry  Goodclient's  account,  advanced 
by  him  to  you  on  Mortgage  of 


£     s.    d. 
250     0     0 


250     0     0 


Styles 

Gr. 

19    . 

By  transferred  from  Henry  Goodclient's  account,  amount  advanced 
by  him  to  you  on  Mortgage  of 

£      s.    d. 
150    0     0 

150     0    0 

VOL.  VI 

7 
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Ktttn'i  Oopfrifia 
Dr. 


General  Ledger — ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth 


19 


To  Coets  of  contra  (seo  Bill  Book,  p. 
„  paid  Vendor  Purchase-Money  . 


C.J. 
Folio. 

£     s. 

25  0 

475  0 

d. 
0 
0 

600  0 

Dr. 


T. 


19    . 


To  Insurance  Premium  due 


£     8.    d. 
0    7    0 


Dr. 


19    . 


To  Insurance  Premium  due 


£     s.    d. 
13     0 


Dr. 


Suspense  Profit 


19    . 
Jan. 
(say)  4. 
Dec  31. 

31. 

31. 
Jan.    2. 

Feb.   4. 

Dec  81. 
Mar.  8. 

Feb.   1. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

7. 
Dec.  31. 
April  2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 
Dec  31. 


Sideboard,  Thos.,  transferred  to  Realised  Profit  . 
Sickly,  James,  carried  forward  to  \).  (next  page) 
Mygrey,  Jno.,  ,,  ,, 

Roughside,  Henry,  carried  forward  to  p.       (next  page) 
Stranger,  transfer  to  Realised  Profit       .... 


1902. 


Nokes,  Thos.,  transfer  to  Realised  Profit  (C.  J.) £50,  Dec  31, 
Balance  forward  to  p.        (next  page)  £200  : 4  : 2     . 

Lund,  Lady,  carried  forward  to  p.       (next  page) 

Riche,  \Vm.,  transfer  to  Realised  Profit  (C.  J.)  £30  on  account 
Dec.  31,  1902.     Balance  forward  to  p.       (next  page)  £37 

National  Provincial  Bank,  transfer  to  Realised  Profit 

Heam,  James,  transfer  to  Realised  Profit 

Jones,  T. ,  transfer  to  Realised  Profit     . 

Poore,  T.,  „  ,,  .         . 

Styles,  T.,        „  „  .         . 

Giles,  George,  carried  forward  to  p.       (next  page) 

Jones,  Elizabeth,  transfer  to  Realised  Profit . 

White,  Henry,  transfer  to  Realised  Profit     . 

Shaw,  Robert,  ,,  ,, 

Jones,  John,  ,,  ,, 

Smith,  Charles,  carried  forward  to  p.       (next  page) 


£    s.     d. 


18  3 

0 

3  3 

0 

35  0 

0 

84  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  2 

6 

250  4 

2 

120  4 

0 

67  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

14  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

92  6 

0 

25  0 

0 

9  6 

11 

8  5 

11 

3  19 

8 

2  13 

10 

747  19 

0 

Dr. 


Suspense  Profit 


19    . 


£     8.    d. 
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Continued 
Jones 


Kavn,'8  Copyright 
Cr. 


19 


By  received  of  you  for  purchase  of  Moorlands  of  G.  Booth  for  £475 


C.J. 
Folio. 


Lane 


Cr. 


19    . 


£      s.    d. 


Lock 


Or, 


19 


AND  Loss  Account 


Cr. 


19 


Sideboard,  Thos.,  Costs  re  Wall,  delivered  to-day 
Sickly,  James,  Costs  of  Will,  delivered  to-day 
My  grey,  Jno. ,  Costs  re  Joiner,  delivered  to  day 
Roughside,  Hy.,  Costs  re  Joiner,  delivered  to-day 
Stranger  for  advice        ..... 

,,        for  Commissioners'  Fees  . 
Nokes,  Thos. ,  Costs  delivered  to-day    . 

Lund,  Lady,  ,,  ,,  .         . 

Riche,  Wm.,  ,,  ,,  .         . 


National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Costs  delivered  to-day 


Hearn,  James,  preparat 
Jones,  T. ,  for  advice 
Poore,  T.,  Costs     . 
Styles,  T.,    „ 
Giles,  George,  Costs 
Jones,  Elizabeth,  Costs 
White,  Henry,  Costs 
Shaw,  Robert       ,, 
Jones,  John  ,, 

Smith,  Charles,  Costs 


on  of  Will 


18     3 
3     3 


35 

84 


s.    d. 
0 


2     2 

2     2 

0  10 

14     0 


0  0 

5  0 

0  10  6 

0     2  6 

250    4  2 

120    4  0 

67     0  0 


0 
0 
6 
0 
9     0     0 

2  6  0 
5  0  0 
9  6  11 
8     5  11 

3  19  8 
2  13  10 


747  19     0 


AND  Loss  Account 


Cr. 


19 
Jan. 


Sickly,  James,  brought  forward  from  p.        (previous  page)   . 

Mygrey,  Jno.,         ,,                       ,,                             ,,               .  . 

Roughside,  Henry,  brought  forward  from  p.  (previous  page)  . 
Nokes,  Thos.  (Balance),  brought  forward  from  p.  (previous  page) 
Lund,  Lady  (Whole)                          ,,                                 ,, 

Riche,  Wm.  (Balance)                      „                                 ,,  . 

Giles,  Geo.  (Whole)                           „                                ,,  . 

Smith,  Chas.  (Whole)                        ,                               „  . 


£   s. 

d. 

3  3 

0 

35  0 

0 

84  .  5 

0 

200  4 

2 

120  4 

0 

37  0 

0 

92  6 

0 

2  13 

10 

574  16 

_0^ 
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General  Ledger — 
*  Client's  Name  and  Address— 

In  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex.    Holden  at  Westminster. 
Dr,  No.  op  Plaint— Z  662.    Hearing  Day,  \st  January  1902. 

Ordinary  Summons. 


19    . 


Paymenta  and  Costs. 


To  Paid  riaiut  foe 

„      „     Hearing  fee  (Deft,  appeared) 

„      ,,    Judgment  fee       .         .        .         . 

„      ,,     Execution  fee®  Is.  6d. 

,,      ,,     Witnesses'  fees,  viz.  : — 

Wm.  Green  (chemist) 
Chas.  Morgan  (shopman) 

,,      ,,     Judgment  summons  @  3d.   . 

„      ,,     Hearing  fee  on  summons  @  6d.    , 
..     Commitment  fee  @  Is.  6d.   . 


Folio. 


Posted  from 
Expenses  Book 


£    8.  d. 

10  0 

1  18  0 

18  6 

0     7  6 

0     5  0 

0     4  9 

0     9  6 

18  6 


Posted  from 
Cash  Journal. 


7     1- 


Expenses   Book    payments  as  above   now   entered   in   Cash 

Journal 

Costs 

Cash  to  you  to  Balance 


Folio. 


7     19 

2    5     2 

19     0     0 


28     6  11 


Dr. 


Client's  Name  and  Address- 
Id  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex.    Holden  at  Westminster. 

No.  OF  Plaint— Z  653.    Hearing  Day,  Ist  January  1902. 
Default  Summons. — Notice  of  Defence  given. 


19 


PaTments  and  Costs. 


To  Paid  Plaint  fee 

„      „     Hearing  fee  (Notice  of  Defence  given) . 

„      ,,     Execution  fee  @  Is.  6d.        .         .         . 

„      ,,     Witnesses*  fees,  viz.  : — 

Hy.  Sargent  (clerk),  cheque  to 
Jas.  Bruce  (carman) 

,,      ,,    Judgment  summons  (g  3d.    . 

„      ,,     Hearing  fee  on  summons  @  6d.    . 

,,      ,,     Commitment  fee  @  Is.  6d.  . 


Folio. 


Posted  from 
Exx)enses  Book. 


&    8.  d. 

0  19  0 

1  14  0 
1     5  6 


0  4  0 

0  4  3 

0  8  6 

1  5  6 


6    0    9 


Expenses  Book    payments  as  above  now  entered  in  Cash 

Journal 

Coete 

Cheque  to  you  for  amount  of  Claim 


Folia 


Posted  from 
Cash  Journal. 


£     8.      d. 


0  10     6 


6     0  9 

2     5  2 

17     0  0 

25  16  5 
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Continued/^ 

Kain's  System,  Copyright 

Henry  White,  162  Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

Style  of  Suit— Hy.  White  v.  Andrew  Black  (426  Red  Lion  Street,  W.C.) 

Amount  of  Claim,  £19.    Result  :  Order  for  payment  of  whole  Cr. 

amount  in  a  month. 


Receipts. 

Folio. 

Posted  from 
Cash  Journal. 

19     . 

By  Received  out  of  Court,  amount  of  Claim,  £19,  and  Costs  and 
Payments  as  per  contra 

£     s.     d. 
28     6  11 

■ 

28     6  11 

Kain's  System,  Copyright 

Robert  Shaw,  223  Chancery  Lane. 

Stvle  of  Suit— Robt.  Shaw  v.  Percival  Pearse  (206  Doughty  Street,  W.C.) 
Amount  of  Claim,  £17.    Result  :  Order  for  payment  in  three  weeks.          Cr. 

Receipts. 

Folio. 

Posted  from 
Cash  Journal. 

19    . 

£     s.      d. 

By  Received  out  of  Court,  Claim         .         .         .         .       17     0    0 

and  Costs  and  Payments  as  per  contra    .         8  16     5 

£     s.      d. 
25  16     5 

• 

25  16     5 
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Dr. 


General  Ledger- 

Client's  Name  and  Address- 
In  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex.    Holden  at  Westminster. 
No.  OF  Plaint — Z  650.    Hearing  Day,  Ist  January  1902. 
Ordinary  Summons. 


Faymento  aud  CkMts. 


Folio. 


Posted  from 
Expenses  Book. 


Posted  from 
Cash  Journal. 


19 


To  Paid  Plaint  fee     . 

,,      ,,     Hearing  fee. 

„      „     Judgment  fee        .         .         . 

„      ,,     Execution  fee       . 

„      „     Witnesses'  fees,  viz.  : — 

Wm.  Morgan  (labourer) 
Thos.  Smith  (grocer) 


&  8.  d. 
0  11  0 
12     0 


0    4     0 
0    7     6 


2     4     6 


Expenses  Book  payments  as  above  now  entered  in   Cash 

Journal 

Costs 

Cash  to  you  for  amount  of  Claim 


Folio. 


£       8. 


2     4     6 

1  15     2 

10     1     0 


14     0 


Dr. 


Client  s  Name  and  Address- 
In  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex.    Holden  at  Westminster. 
No.  OF  Plaint— Z  651.    Hearing  Day  (None). 

Default  Summons. 


i 


19    . 


Payments  and  Costs. 

Folio. 

Posted  from 
Expenses  Book. 

Posted  from 
Cash  Journal. 

To  Paid  Plaint  fee 

„      ,,     Hearing  fee 

„      ,,    Judgment  fee  (no  Notice  of  Defence)   . 

„      ,,     Execution  fee 

„      ,,     Witnesses'  fees,  viz.  :— 

£    s.     d. 
0  13     0 

0  11     0 

£     s.     d. 

_ 

1     4     0 

„      Expenses  Book  payments  as  above  now  ente 
Journal 

red  in 

Cash 

Folia 

14     0 

„     Costs 

1     9  10 

2  13  10 
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Continued 


Kain's  System,  Copyright 


Jno.  Jones,  310  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Style  op  Suit — Jno.  Jones  v.  Wm.  Brown  (120  Bedford  Row). 
Amount  of  Claim,  £10  : 1 : 0.    Result  :  Judgment  in  fourteen  days. 


Cr. 


Receipts. 


Folio. 


Posted  from 
Cash  Journal. 


19     . 


By  Received  out  of  Court,  Claim  and  Costs  as  per  contra 


£     5.      d. 
14     0     8 


14     0     8 


r^u     1       a     -i-u    cr^.  XT  11-  w^  Kain's  System,  CopyriglU 

Charles  Smith,  594  Holborn,  W.C. 

Style  of  Suit— Charles  Smith  v.  Andrew  Robinson  (98  Carsitor  Street,  W.C). 

Amount  of  Claim,  £10  :  5  :  0.    Result  :  Judgment  signed  in  default  Cr, 

of  Notice  of  Defence. 


19 


Receipts. 


By  Received 


Folio. 


Posted  from 
Cash  Journal. 


£     s.     d. 
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Private  Ledger  Postings 
Mr.  A.'s  Capital  Account 


Xa<iiVODf>yrf0ftl             « 

(1) 

1 

Ptutkmlan. 

PoUo. 

Deblta 

Credits. 

Amounts. 

Balances. 

Balances. 

Amounts. 

19 

By  Received  from  yon 

ft               »»               •        • 

£       8.       d. 
250     0     0 
100     0     0 

350    0     0 

Mr.  A.'8  Drawing  Account 
(2) 


Kain's  Copyright 


To  Cheque  to  you 


£      s.     d. 
10     0     0 


Mr.  B.'s  Capital  Account 

(1) 


By  Received  from  you 


Mr.  B.'8  Drawing  Account 
(2) 


£     s.      d. 
250     0     0 


19       To  Cheque  to  you 


£     8.     d. 
10    0    0 


Office  Furniture  and  Law  Library  Account 


To  Cheque  to  Veneering  and  Co. 
To  Cheque  to  Stevens  and  Co.    . 
To  transfer  from  Account . 
To  "Thoe.  Sideboard,"  being  for 
Bookshelves,  etc. 


£  s.  d. 

21  0  0 

12  0  0 

30  0  0 


63     0     0 


Interest  and  Commission  Account 


19 

By  Bank  Interest  on  No.  2  Bank 
Account 

To  Interest  allowed  Henry  Good- 
client  on  moneys  in  hand. 

By  Commission  charged  Henry 

£        8.        d. 

£     s.    d. 

£      8.      d. 

3     0     0 

1     0     0 

9  10     0 

By  Commission  allowed  by  Royal 

Insnrance  Co. 
To  transfer  to  Profit  and  Lom 

Account 

12     6     0 

12     5     0 

0  15     0 

18    6    0 

13     6    0 
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Private  Ledger  Postings — Continued 
Profit  and  Loss  Account 


Kain's  Copyright 


^ 

Particulars. 

Folio. 

Debits. 

Credits. 

a 

Amounts, 

Balances. 

Balances. 

Amounts. 

19 

Cash  Journal  totals    . 
Transfer  from  Interest  and  Com- 
mission Account. 
Transfer  Petty  Cash  in  hand  at 
date. 

£      s.      d. 
143  16     0 

£      s.     d. 

£      s.      d 

173     3     0 

12    5     0 

12     8     3 

143  16     0 

54     0     3 

197  16     3 

Clients'  Ledger  Account 


19 

Cash  Journal  totals     .         ... 
Private  Ledger  Postings     . 
Balances  carried  down 

Balances  brought  down 
Suspense       Profit      and      Loss 
Account. 

£     s.     d. 

2650     5     0 

613     5     0 

652  17     0 

£      s.      d. 

3256     1     0 

84     0     0 

576     6     0 

3916     7     0 

3916    7     0 

19 

576     6    0 

78     1     0 
574  16     0 

652  17     0 

Cash  Account 


19 

Cash  Journal  totals    . 

Petty  Cash  in  hand  transferred 

to  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 
Balance  carried  down 

Balance  brought  down 

£      s.      d 

2392     1     6 

12     8     3 

£     s. 
12     8 

d. 
3 

£     s.      d 
12     8     3 

£      s.      d. 
2392     1     6 

12     8     3 

2404     9     9 

2404     9     9 

12     8     3 

Clients'  Bank  Account 


19 


Cash  Journal  totals     . 
Balance  carried  down 


Balance  brought  down 


£      s.      d. 
744     0     0 

744     0     0 

£     s.      d 
40     0     0 

40     0     0 

£     s.      d. 


40     0     0 


£  s.  d. 

704  0  0 

40  0  0 

744  0  0 


Bank  Current  Account 


19 

Cash  Journal  totals     . 
Balance  carried  down 

Balance  brought  down 

£     s.     d 
767     0    6 

£     s.    d. 
595     3     0 

£     s. 
595     3 

d 
0 

£      s.      d 
171  17    6 
595     3     0 

767    0     6 

767     0    6 

595    3    0 
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Private  Ledger  Postings — Continued 
Trial  Balance 


19 


Fluticulara. 


Otntral  Ledger 
Sickly,  Jm. 
^*yK"y»  •'no-    • 

RoaghBide,  Hy. . 
Thorneycroft  and  Co 
Nok68,Tho6.      . 
Lund*  Lady 
Riohe,  Wm. 
Jones,  David 
Oilea,  G«o. 
Lane,  T.    . 
Lock,  H.    .        . 
Soipenae      Profit      and      Loss 
Accoant 

County  Court  Ledger 

Smith  V.  Robinson 

Private  Ledger 

Mr.  A.'s  Capital  Account  . 
Mr.  B.'s      „  „  .        . 

Mr.  A.'s  Drawing  Account. 
Mr.  B.s     „  „        .        . 

Office  Furniture  and  Law  Library 

Account. 
Profit  and  Loss  Account  realised 
Cash  Account  in  hand 
Bank  Clients'  Account 
Bank  Current  Account 


Fy>Uo. 


Debits. 


Totals. 


573  12     2 


2  13  10 


730  11     3 


1306  17     3 


Balances. 


£  s.  d. 

3  3  0 

35  0  0 

84  5  0 

200  4  2 

120  4  0 

37  0  0 

92  6  0 

0  7  0 

13  0 


10  0  0 
10  0  0 
63     0     0 


12     8     3 

40     0     0 

595     3     0 


Credits. 


Balances. 


&    8.    d. 


38     1     0 


40     0     0 


574  16     0 


350     0     0 
250     0     0 


54     0     3 


Totals. 


£,     8,     d. 


652  17     0 


654     0     3 


1306  17     3 


Balance  Sheet 


Mr.  B.  Capitol  Account    £250  0  0 

Do.    Drawing  Accoant 
Moie^ofRaaliaed 

rrofito        .    £27  0  1 
Law  Drawings      10  0  0 

17  0  1 


£78    1 
574  16 


LiaMlUus 
Sandry  Creditors    .        .        .        . 
Suspense  Profit  and  Loss  Account 

(being  unrealised  profit)  . 
Mr.  A.  Capital  Account    £350  0  0 

Do.    Drawing  Account 
Moie^  of  Realised 

ProfiU        .    £27  0  2 
LsM  Drawings      10  0  0 

17  0  2 


367    0    2 


267    0    1 
£1286  17    8 


Assets 
Office  Furniture  and  Law  Library 

Account £63     0    0 


Sundry  Debtors 
Cash — In  hand 

At  Bank  "Clients' 

Account " 
At  Bank  *«  Current 
Account " 


£12  8  3 

40  0  0 

595  3  0 


576     6     0 


647  11     3 


£1286  17     3 
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Solicitors'    Book-keeping  (Scotland).— So  far  as 

legal  matters  are  concerned,  Scotland  and  England  are  foreign  countries. 
The  tendency  has  been  for  many  years  towards  uniformity,  but  even  in 
connection  with  those  Acts  of  Parliament  which  apply  to  both  countries, 
the  working  out  of  the  details  in  the  two  countries  is  very  different. 
Thus,  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  and  the  Companies  Acts  apply  to  both 
countries,  but  the  procedure  in  the  two  countries  is  altogether  different. 
It  has  been  thought  desirable,  therefore,  in  addition  to  giving  a  form  of 
keeping  the  accounts  of  an  English  solicitor,  to  include  also  a  system  which 
more  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  Scots  practice. 

In  the  system  of  book-keeping  for  solicitors  it  is,  as  a  rule,  desirable 
that  the  books  should  be  so  kept  that  the  clerks  are  unable  to  ascertain  the 
capital  in  the  business,  the  amount  of  the  profit  earned,  or  how  it  is 
divided.  In  the  set  of  books  now  shown  this  is  readily  accomplished,  and 
the  set  of  books  is  first  given  as  balanced  in  the  office,  and  thereafter  the 
same  set  is  kept  so  that  aU  information  is  withheld  from  the  clerks,  or  only 
known  to  the  clerk  who  has  access  to  the  Private  Ledger. 

A  solicitor's  business  consists  in  doing  certain  work  for  his  clients,  and 
the  system  of  accounts  to  be  kept  is  naturally  divided  into  (1)  the  books 
required  to  record  the  work  done  or  services  rendered  by  solicitors  on  behalf 
of  their  clients ;  (2)  the  books  required  to  record  the  cash  transactions. 

Considering  first  the  books  required  to  record  the  work  done,  these 
books  consist  of  the  following : — 1.  Diaries  and  Writings  Book.  2.  Business 
Day  Book.  3.  Call  Book.  4.  Business  Ledger.  5.  Business  Accounts 
Kendered  Eegister. 

The  business  of  a  solicitor  may  be  shortly  grouped  into : — 1.  Correspond- 
ence. 2.  Attendances.  3.  Drawing,  engrossing,  and  copyiug  deeds  and 
other  documents.     4.  Grenerally  looking  after  clients'  affairs. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  remuneration  of  a  solicitor  in  Scotland 
is  that  he  is  paid  according  to  a  fixed  table  of  fees,  and  that  his  accounts 
may  be  audited  or  taxed  either  by  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  Sheriff  Court 
or  by  the  auditor  of  the  Court  of  Session.  These  auditors  or  taxing-masters 
are  guided  almost  wholly  by  the  table  of  fees,  and  are  practically  there  to 
apply  the  provisions  it  contains.  The  solicitor,  therefore,  knows  exactly 
what  charges  he  should  make  for  all  the  work  which  he  does  on  behaK  of 
a  cUent,  and  he  must  always  keep  this  table  of  fees  before  him.  It  is 
desirable  in  a  solicitor's  business  that  the  details  of  all  the  work  done, 
whether  it  is  desired  to  charge  for  it  or  not,  should  be  recorded. 

Diaries  and  Writings  Books. — It  is  the  practice  Iq  offices  for  each  of 
the  principals  and  the  chief  clerks,  such  as  the  conveyancing  clerk,  the 
Parliament  House  clerk,  or  the  Sheriff  Court  clerk  in  a  country  practice,  to 
have  a  diary  in  which  to  record  aU  the  work  they  do  each  day  as  it  occurs. 
These  diaries  have  sufficient  space  for  the  notiug  of  all  work  done,  with  the 
necessary  details.  The  name  of  the  client  or  account  agaiast  which  the 
work  is  chargeable  is  first  entered,  and  then  the  details  of  the  work  with 
the  time  taken,  or  sheets  written  where  these  are  required.  Where  ad 
valorem  fees  are  chargeable,  the  price,  value,  or  consideration  should  be 
stated,  and  m  the  case  of  leases,  the  duration  and  rent.  The  other  clerks 
in  the  office  enter  their  work  in  a  Writings  Book,  which  might  be  described 
as  a  solicitor's  "  work  book."  In  some  cases  each  clerk,  as  well  as  the 
principals,  is  provided  with  a  diary  in  which  to  record  all  the  work  done 
by  him.  Principals  thus  have  a  better  control  over  the  work  of  each  clerk, 
as  they  can  ascertain  what  each  clerk  has  done  or  is  doing.  There  is  also 
more  HkeHhood  of  the  work  done  being  duly  recorded  and  eventally  charged 
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for  where  each  fills  up  his  own  diary  daily.  The  cashier  in  a  solicitor's 
business  should  also  keep  a  diary.  The  cashier  in  an  office  having  six 
clerks  or  under  usually  has  general  charge  of  the  business  books  and  the 
making  up  of  the  accounts  to  be  rendered  to  clients,  in  addition  to  keeping 
the  Cash  Book  and  Cash  Ledgers.  In  a  larger  office  the  cashier's  duties 
would  be  more  restricted.  The  Diaries  and  Writings  Books  should  both  be 
filled  up  in  a  uniform  style,  as  the  entries  are  afterwards  to  be  made  in  the 
Day  Book.  Sometimes  the  charges  according  to  the  table  of  fees  are 
extended  in  the  Diaries  at  the  time  the  entries  are  made. 

Business  Day  Book, — The  Business  Day  Book  has  only  one  money 
column,  as  shown  in  the  example.  A  clerk  is  usually  appointed  specially 
to  take  charge  of  it.  He  enters  up  the  work  done  each  day  from  the 
Diaries,  Writings  Book,  and  the  Press  Copy  Letter-Book,  and  sees  that  the 
charges  are  properly  made.  This  book  should  be  written  up  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  so  as  to  complete  the  recording  of  the  previous  day's  trans- 
actions. The  page  of  the  Press  Copy  Letter-Book  on  which  any  letter  is 
copied  is  sometimes  entered  in  the  Business  Day  Book,  and  also  in  the 
Business  Ledger  for  the  sake  of  easy  reference.  From  the  Business  Day 
Book  the  entries  are  posted  to  the  debit  of  the  client  in  the  Business 
Ledger.  The  total  of  the  Business  Day  Book  is  posted  to  the  credit  of  the 
business  charges  account  in  the  General  Ledger,  either  monthly  or  yearly 
as  may  be  most  convenient,  and  the  double  entry  thereby  completed. 

Call  Book. — A  record  should  be  kept  in  the  outer  office  of  all  callers, 
and  in  posting  up  the  Day  Book  the  Call  Book  should  be  referred  to  in 
order  to  see  that  all  the  business  interviews  have  been  duly  recorded  either 
in  the  principal's  or  in  one  of  the  clerks'  diaries. 

Business  Ledger. — The  Business  Ledger  should  have  a  double  money 
column.  The  column  to  the  right  is  for  outlays,  which  are  posted  direct 
from  the  Cash  Book  or  Journal,  and  the  left  column  is  for  the  business 
charges,  which  are  posted  from  the  Day  Book.  The  Business  Ledger 
should  be  written  up  daily.  In  framing  an  account  to  be  rendered  to  a 
client,  the  account  is  usually  drawn  up  in  draft  in  the  same  form  as  in  the 
Business  Ledger  so  as  to  show  the  outlay.  In  framing  an  account  for 
taxation  the  two  columns,  as  a  rule,  are  combined  in  one,  and  the  outer 
column  is  left  for  the  auditor  to  enter  in  any  amounts  which  he  taxes  off 
the  account.  Where  the  charges  or  outlay  are  altered  on  the  account  being 
revised  with  a  view  of  being  rendered,  the  adjusting  entries  should  be  made 
either  in  the  Business  Day  Book  or  through  the  Journal.  The  cash  outlays 
are  sometimes  posted  in  the  Day  Book,  and  from  there  into  the  Business 
ledger,  but  this  is  undesirable.  By  keeping  the  Diaries,  Day  Book,  and 
Business  Ledger  posted  up  from  day  to  day,  business  accounts  may  be 
rendered  at  once.  When  an  account  is  rendered  it  should  be  entered  in 
the  Business  Accounts  Rendered  Register. 

Business  Accounts  Bender ed  Register. — An  account  rendered  should  be 
press-copied  in  a  Press  Copy  Accounts  Rendered  Book,  even  in  those  cases 
where  clean  copies  are  made  of  the  accounts  from  the  draft,  and  where  the 
drafts  are  kept.  Press  copies  should  be  kept  of  all  accounts,  whether  they 
are  judicial  accounts  or  simply  private  accounts.  In  the  case  of  judicial 
accounts  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  exact  copies,  as  such  accounts 
do  not  include  extra-judicial  expenses  which  are  entered  in  the  Business 
I«d^r,  and  which  may  form  a  charge  against  the  client.  The  form  of  the 
Busmess  Accounts  Rendered  Register  will  be  seen  from  the  example  given. 
In  this  register  the  amount  of  the  account  should  be  posted  to  the  debit  of 
the  client  in  the  Clients'  Ledger,  and  the  account  in  the  Business  Ledger 
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should  be  ruled  off  and  marked  as  so  transferred.  In  the  event  of  any 
abatements  or  deductions  being  eventually  made  from  the  account,  as,  for 
example,  any  sum  being  taxed  off  by  the  auditor,  the  amount  so  deducted 
is  entered  in  the  register  in  the  column  reserved  for  this  purpose,  and  is 
then  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  client  in  the  Clients'  Ledger.  To  complete 
the  double  entry  the  Business  Charges  Account  in  the  General  Ledger  is 
debited  with  the  amount  of  the  deduction,  either  at  the  time  when  it  is 
made,  or  the  column  of  abatements  and  deductions  is  summed  at  the 
end  of  the  month  or  year,  and  its  total  posted  in  one  sum  to  the  debit  of 
the  Business  Charges  Account. 

The  books  required  to  record  the  cash  transactions  are  the  following : — 

Cash  Book. — The  form  of  Cash  Book  first  submitted  is  of  the  simplest 
description,  and  is  that  usually  adopted  in  Scotland.  The  alternative  form 
has  the  addition  of  a  bank  column,  and  is  very  much  more  useful  in  prac- 
tice. On  the  debit  side  of  the  Cash  Book  appear  all  sums  received  from  or 
on  behalf  of  cHents,  such  as  the  purchase-money  of  properties,  repayments 
and  loans,  and  money  received  for  investment.  Cheques  drawn  on  the 
bank  account  require  also  to  be  entered  on  the  debit  side  unless  there  is  a 
separate  bank  column,  which  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  so  treating 
cheques.  On  the  credit  side  are  entered  the  outlays  on  behalf  of  clients, 
which  are  posted  to  the  debit  of  the  clients  in  the  Clients'  and  Business 
Ledgers ;  office  expenses,  such  as  salaries,  which  are  posted  to  the  debit  of 
the  salaries  account  in  the  General  Ledger;  and  payments  to  partners, 
which  are  debited  to  their  accounts.  The  Cash  Book  entries  should  show 
distinctly  the  account  on  behalf  of  which  each  sum  was  received  or  paid. 

The  outlays  which  are  posted  to  the  debit  of  clients  in  the  Business 
Ledger  are  those  directly  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  a  case  or  process,  such 
as  counsel's  fees  and  stamps.  Sometimes  counsel's  fees  and  all  outlays  are 
posted  to  the  client's  account  in  the  Clients'  Ledger,  with  the  view  of 
gaining  interest  on  these  outlays  where  interest  is  charged  on  the  daily 
balances ;  but,  if  desired,  interest  may  be  calculated  on  the  sums  in  the 
outlay  column  in  the  Business  Ledger  quite  readily.  Small  cash  payments 
which  may  be  debited  to  clients  in  a  slump,  weekly  or  monthly,  should 
be  included  in  the  Postage  and  Petty  Cash  Book.  The  fees  of  counsel's 
clerks  are  usually  debited  along  with  the  fees  to  counsel,  thus — "  To  paid 
fee  of  clerk,  £2  :  7s.  The  5s.  is  the  clerk's  fee,  and  is  usually  carried  to  an 
account  in  the  Business  or  Cash  Ledger  under  the  heading  '  Counsel's 
Clerks.'  The  clerks  render  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  each  session,  and 
these  can  be  readily  checked  from  the  account  in  the  Ledger. 

Cash  Ledgers. — Instead  of  one  Cash  Ledger  it  is  preferable,  even  in 
small  businesses,  to  have  two  or  more  small  Ledgers.  Thus,  the  division 
may  be  : — 1.  Clients'  Ledger,  for  keeping  the  client's  account.  2.  General 
Ledger,  for  all  other  accounts,  except  those  which  are  to  be  shown  in  the 
Private  Ledger.     3.  Private  Ledger. 

In  most  businesses  the  Clients'  Ledger  may  be  with  advantage  sub- 
divided. The  division  may  be  alphabetical,  the  first  Ledger  being  for 
clients  whose  names  begin  with  a  letter  from  A  to  L,  and  the  second  Ledger 
for  those  whose  names  begin  with  a  letter  from  M  to  Z.  Another  division 
is  into  town  and  country  clients.  By  using  different  Ledgers  the  work  is 
facilitated,  as  two  clerks  may  thus  be  able  to  work  at  the  Ledger  at  the 
same  time. 

Ledger  Accounts. — The  accounts  in  the  CKents'  Ledger  are  all  personal 
accounts  of  the  usual  description.  The  fullest  details  should  be  given,  and 
each  entry  should  fully  explain  itself.     The  accounts  may  be  classified  to 
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a  certain  extent  Thus,  insurance  agencies,  trusts,  and  factories  should 
have  portions  reserved  to  them,  and  the  accounts  of  individual  clients 
may  be  kept  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  Ledger. 

The  accounts  in  the  General  Ledger  require  fuller  notice. 

The  Bank  Account.— The  bank  account  in  the  General  Ledger  should 
agree  with  the  Bank  Pass  Book,  taking  cheques  issued  but  not  cashed  into 
aooount,  and  should  be  kept  written  up  to  date,  to  enable  the  principals  to 
see  at  once  how  the  balance  stands.  It  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  have 
bank  columns  in  the  Cash  Book,  as  by  this  means  the  bank  balances  can 
be  ascertained  at  once,  and  the  copying  of  the  bank  account  into  the  Ledger 
is  also  saved.  In  those  cases  where  more  than  one  bank  account  is  kept  by 
solicitors,  they  should  certainly  keep  all  money  belonging  to  clients  in  a 
separate  account  from  their  own  cash. 

Salaries. — Salaries  should  be  entered  in  a  slump  sum  in  the  Cash  Book, 
and  the  details  given  in  the  Salaries  Book,  which  should  be  initialled  by 
the  clerks  as  they  receive  their  salaries. 

Rent,  Office  Expenses,  etc.,  at  the  Bate  of  Balance. — When  accounts  are 
due  at  the  date  of  the  balance  for  rent,  office  expenses,  or  other  expenditure, 
they  must  be  taken  into  account  in  closing  the  books,  and  in  arriving  at 
the  profit,  as,  otherwise,  the  profit  shown  will  be  more  than  it  should  be. 
Similarly,  where  more  exactness  is  aimed  at,  the  stationery  on  hand  or  any 
other  asset  which  has  been  charged  in  a  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  but  of 
which  the  benefit  has  not  stopped,  should  be  valued,  but  such  exactness  is 
not  usual 

Postages  and  Petty  Cash. — The  postage  clerk  should  account  exactly  for 
every  penny  handed  to  him.  This  is  best  done  by  making  him  keep  a 
Postage  Book  and  Petty  Cash  Book,  where  he  debits  himself  with  all  the 
cash  he  receives,  and  credits  himself  with  the  postages  and  petty  cash  as 
paid.  The  Postage  Book  and  Petty  Cash  Book  should  be  posted  into  a 
Postage  and  Petty  Cash  Ledger  under  the  different  clients'  accounts,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  month,  or  as  required,  the  balance  at  the  debit  of  each 
account  should  be  transferred  to  the  debit  of  the  clients  in  the  Business 
or  other  Ledgers,  or  to  the  debit  of  the  proper  account  in  the  General 
Ledger,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  may  be  best  done  by  means  of  a  Journal 
entry.  By  keeping  the  postages  and  petty  cash  in  this  manner,  the  junior 
in  the  office  is  not  only  saved  from  any  temptation,  but  learns  the 
elementary  principles  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry.  The  Postage  Book 
may  take  the  form  of  a  letter  register,  and  thus  serve  as  a  record  of  where 
each  letter  was  posted.  The  cash  payments  which  should  be  treated  as 
petty  cash  are  those  small  payments  for  car  fares,  porterage,  and  such  like, 
which  are  too  insignificant  to  enter  direct  into  the  Cash  Book  or  Clients' 
Account,  and  will  be  included  under  "  Postages  and  Incidents  "  at  the  end 
of  a  month,  or  in  the  Clients'  Account. 

Business  Charges. — The  Business  Charges  Account  in  the  General 
Ledger  is  credited  with  the  total  of  the  business  charged  in  the  Day  Book 
(excluding  outlay) ;  and  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  deductions  and 
abatements  already  made,  or  which  may  have  to  be  allowed,  the  balance  is 
the  net  business  charges,  and  is  transferred  to  the  credit  side  of  the  Profit 
and  Loss  Account.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  Business  Accounts  which 
have  not  been  rendered  are  not  valued  at  too  high  a  figure. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Commission. — It  is  usually  desirable  to  keep 
the  income  from  insurance  business  separate  from  the  ordinary  business, 
and  accordingly  an  account  should  be  opened  in  the  General  Ledger  for 
Insurance  Commission.      This  account  can  either  be  credited  with  the 
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commission  allowed  through  the  Journal  by  means  of  a  Journal  entry, 
debiting  the  Insurance  Company  and  crediting  commission,  or  it  may  be 
done,  as  in  the  example,  through  the  Cash  Book,  by  crediting  in  the  Cash 
Book  the  full  amount  of  the  premiums  due  as  paid,  and  debiting  the 
amount  of  the  commission  as  received.  Commission  received  on  the  pay- 
ment of  accounts  should  be  posted  to  a  Discount  Account. 

Interest. — Interest  on  current  accounts  should  be  entered  through  the 
Journal.  Sometimes  Ledgers  for  Trust  Accounts  are  ruled  with  special 
columns  for  the  calculations  of  interest ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  separate 
Interest  Statement  Calculation  Book.  The  Interest  Account  is  also 
credited  with  the  interest  on  the  investments  of  the  surplus  capital  in  the 
business,  and  debited  with  any  interest  incurred  on  loans  due  by  the 
owners  of  the  business.  The  interest  on  the  Partners'  Capital  Accounts 
should  be  debited  separately  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  as,  in  preparing 
the  Keturn  of  Income  under  Schedule  D,  interest  on  capital  must  be 
included  in  the  profit. 

Bad  Belts. — When  a  balance  in  the  Clients'  Ledger  is  considered  bad 
it  should  be  at  once  written  off  in  so  far  as  irrecoverable,  and  the  amount 
debited  to  the  Bad  Debts  Account.  This  is  best  done  through  the  Journal. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  amount  at  the  debit  of  Bad  Debts  Account 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Account. — The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  should 
show,  under  the  most  convenient  headings  on  the  credit  side,  the  income 
during  the  period  embraced  in  the  accounts,  and  on  the  debit  side  the 
charges  which  have  been  incurred  in  making  the  income.  The  balance  is 
the  net  profit,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  single-handed  business,  should  be 
carried  to  the  Capital  Account,  but  in  the  case  of  a  firm  must  be  carried  to 
the  accounts  of  the  partners  in  the  proportions  fixed  by  the  contract  of 
co-partnery. 

The  Journal. — The  Journal  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
amounts  from  one  account  in  the  Ledger  to  another.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  do  without  it  and  originate  the  entries  in  the  Ledger ;  but  as  errors  are 
often  made  in  such  entries,  it  is  desirable  to  pass  them  all  through  the 
Journal,  and  so  preserve  a  record  of  them.  Thus,  when  fire  insurance 
premium  renewal  receipts  are  received  from  an  Insurance  Company,  the 
premiums  may  be  debited  to  the  cKents  and  credited  to  the  Insurance 
Company,  or  those  not  to  be  paid  in  cash  only  need  be  debited  to  the 
clients  and  credited  to  the  Insurance  Company,  those  payable  in  cash  being 
credited  to  the  Insurance  Company  as  received.  In  closing  the  books  and 
preparing  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  the  Journal  should  also  be  used,  as 
thus  a  complete  record  is  kept  for  future  reference.  A  properly  kept 
Journal  would  enable  any  one  to  balance  the  books  in  subsequent  years 
without  very  much  experience  of  book-keeping. 

To  Open  a  Set  of  Boohs  for  a  Solicitor. — In  beginning  a  set  of  books  it 
will  be  necessary  to  start  from  a  correct  Balance  Sheet.  The  Clients' 
Ledger  Accounts  are  easily  balanced,  and  most  of  the  other  items  in  the 
Balance  Sheet  present  little  difficulty,  but  the  business  accounts  out- 
standing, though  not  rendered,  are  very  often  excluded  altogether,  so  that 
neither  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  nor  the  Balance  Sheet  is  correct.  In 
making  up  the  list  of  the  business  accounts  outstanding  a  certain  propor- 
tion should  be  written  off  for  probable  abatements  and  deductions,  and 
account  should  also  be  taken  of  printing  accounts  in  Judicial  Accounts 
debited  to  the  client  or  recovered  from  an  opponent,  and  not  yet  paid  to 
the  printer  whose  general  account  for  printing  may  not  then  have  been 
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rendered.  The  Balance  Sheet  should  represent  the  assets  and  the  liabilities 
exactly  as  they  are  at  its  date  on  the  footing  that  it  is  the  balance  sheet  of  a 
going  concern.  Having  prepared  a  correct  Balance  Sheet,  the  Ledgers  must 
be  opened  with  the  balances  exactly  as  they  appear  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 
The  assets  are  debit  balances  and  the  liabilities  credit  balances. 

The  Books  of  Brodie  and  Dickson,  W.S. — The  Books  of  Brodie  and 
Dickson,  W.S.,  are  given  as  an  example  of  the  method  recommended. 
The  entries  have  had  to  be  curtailed  to  a  large  extent,  but  sufficient 
detail  has  been  given  to  enable  the  method  to  be  followed.  The  partners 
are  C.  Brodie  and  W.  Dickson.  C.  Brodie  is,  in  terms  of  the  contract  of 
co-partnery,  to  receive  two- thirds  of  the  profits,  and  W.  Dickson  one- third. 
Interest  is  to  l)e  allowed  on  the  Partners'  Capital  Accounts  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  steps  in  keeping  the  following  set  of  books  may  be  shortly 
summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  Prepare  a  correct  Balance  Sheet  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

2.  Open  the  Ledger  Accounts  for  each  of  the  items  included  in  the 

Balance  Sheet  (assets  are   debit   balances  and  liabilities  credit 
balances). 

3.  Write  up  the  Day  Book  from  the  Diaries  and  Press  Copy  Letter 

Books. 
"Write  up  the  Cash  Book  as  the  cash  transactions  take  place. 
Enter  the  Business  Accounts  rendered   and   the  abatements  and 

deductions  in  the  Accounts  Rendered  Register. 
Use  the  Journal  for  entries  not  passed  through  any  of  these  books. 

4.  Post  the  Day  Book,  Cash  Book,  Accounts  Rendered  Register,  and 

Journal,  to  the  Ledgers. 

5.  Take  trial  balance  to  check  posting. 

6.  Make    closing   entries,   including  preparation   of  Profit   and   Loss 

Account. 

7.  Prepare  the  Balance  Sheet  as  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

When  Using  a  Private  Ledger. — In  order  to  show  the  changes  required 
in  a  set  of  books  where  a  Private  Ledger  is  used,  the  transactions  of  Brodie 
and  Dickson,  W.S.,  have  again  been  taken,  and  their  books,  so  far  as 
altered,  are  submitted  herewith. 

The  accounts  kept  in  the  Private  Ledger  are  the  Office  Furniture 
Account  and  all  investments  of  the  firm,  the  Business  Charges  Account,  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and  the  Capital  Accounts.  Any  transactions  in 
the  Office  Books  relating  to  these  matters  are  posted  or  transferred  to  a 
"  Private  Ledger  Account "  in  the  General  Ledger.  There  is  a  counterpart 
of  this  account  opened  in  the  Private  Ledger  called  the  "  General  Ledger 
Account."  The  Clients'  Ledger  and  the  General  Ledger  are  thus  balanced 
independently  of  the  Private  Ledger,  as  shown  in  the  example.  A  Private 
Journal  should  be  used  for  making  the  entries  in  the  Private  Ledger.  The 
first  Private  Journal  entry  allocates  all  the  amounts  included  in  the 
"Private  Ledger  Account"  in  the  General  Ledger  to  their  respective 
accounts  in  the  Private  Ledger. 

The  forms  of  books  and  accounts  for  a  solicitor  now  submitted  are  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Business  Day  Book ;  (2)  Business  Ledger ;  (3)  Business  Accounts 
Rendered  Register;  (4)  Cash  Book;  (5)  Clients'  Ledger;  (6)  General 
Ledger;  (7)  Journal;  (8)  Trial  Balance,  as  at  31st  December  1895;  (9) 
Balance  Sheet,  as  at  1st  January  1895 ;  (10)  Balance  Sheet,  as  at  31st 
December  1895. 
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The  Books  and  Accounts  of  Brodie  and  Dickson,  W.S. 
Business  Day  Booh 
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Jan.    2. 


„        4. 


„      7. 
Feb.    2. 


7. 
20. 


May  15. 


Dec.  31. 


John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust — 

Going  to  Gorgie  for  the  purpose  of  Sealing  Repositories 

Attendance  at  Funeral,  thereafter  along  with  Clerk  at 
Meeting  of  Relatives,  reading  Deceased's  Testa- 
mentary Settlement,  and  writing  Minute  of  Meeting 
(3  hours) 

Agency  recording  Trust  Settlement      .         .         .         . 

Preparing  for  and  attendance  at  Meeting  of  Trustees, 
and  writing  Minute  of  Trustees,  accepting  Office,  and 
instructing  Agents  to  complete  Title  (1  sheet)  . 

Attendance  on  Mr.  J.  E.  Tod  when  he  called  as  to 
claim  for  legitim        ....... 

Drawing  Memorial  for  opinion  of  Counsel  as  to  legitim 
due  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Tod  (8  sheets)  .... 

Fair  copy  Memorial  for  opinion  of  Counsel  (8  sheets)    . 

Drawing  Inventory  of  Documents  to  send  Counsel  (1 
sheet  and  copy)  ....... 

Instructing  Dean  of  Faculty  for  opinion  on  Memorial  . 
John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust — 

Other  Charges       ........ 

A.  Alexander — 

Drawing  Bond  and  Disposition  in  Security,  etc.   . 
Other  Clients,  say 

Credited  to  Business  Charges  Account  in  the 
General  Ledger      ...... 


1  10    0 
0  10     0 


1     1 
0     6 


2     8 
0  12 

0     4 
0  15 


12     0 
2000     0 


160     0     0 


2179  17     2 


Business  Ledger 
John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust 


Date. 


Jan.    2. 

„      4. 


„      7. 
Feb.    2. 


7. 
20. 

21. 


Dec.  31. 


Going  to  Gorgie  for  the  purpose  of  Sealing  Re- 
positories   ........ 

Paid  Train  Fares    ....... 

Attendance  at  Funeral,  thereafter  along  with  Clerk 
at  Meeting  of  Relatives,  reading  Deceased's 
Testamentary  Settlement,  and  writing  Minute  of 
Meeting  (3  hours) 

Paid  Train  Fare  of  Clerk 

Agency  recording  Trust  Settlement 

Preparing  for  and  attendance  at  Meeting  of  Trus- 
tees, and  writing  Minute  accepting  Office,  and 
instructing  Agents  to  complete  Title  (1  sheet)    . 

Attendance,  etc.      ....... 

Drawing  Memorial  for  opinion  of  Counsel  as  to 
legitim  due  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Tod  (8  sheets) 

Fair  copy  Memorial  for  opinion  of  Counsel  (8  sheets) 

Drawing  Inventory  of  Documents  to  send  to  Counsel 
(1  sheet  and  copy)        .         .         . 

Instructing  Dean  of  Faculty  for  opinion  on 
Memorial 

Paid  Fees  to  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Clerk 

Paid  other  Charges 

Paid  other  Cash  Outlay ■ 

Paid  Postages 


Folio. 


Charges. 


£     s.     d. 
0  10     0 


1  10 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0  10 

0 

1   1 

0 

0  6 

8 

2  8 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  4 

6 

0  15 

0 

5 

12 

6 

160  0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

167  17 

2 

25 

14 

J^ 

Cash 
Outlay. 


£     s. 


0     16 


VOL.  VI 
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Business  Ledger — Continued 
A.  Alexander 


Dat«. 

Folio. 

Business 
Charges. 

Cash 
Outlay. 

May  14. 

Drawing  Bond  and  Disposition  in  Security,  etc.     . 
Paid  Outlay 

Account  rendered        .... 

£       8.    d. 

12     0     0 
5     0     0 

&     a.    d. 
5     0     0 

17     0     0 
17     0    0 

Other  Clients 

Accounts  not  rendered  at  this  date 
Business  Charges  to  date        .         .         .         . 

Paid  Outlay  to  date 

Paid  Postages  to  date 

Deduct— 

Accounts  rendered 


Jan.    1. 
Dec  81. 


£       s.    d. 

500     0     0 

2000     0     0 


300 
90 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2500 
2100 

0 
0 

0 
0 

470 
400 

0 
0 

0 
0 

400 

0 

^ 

70 

^ 

0 

£         8.      d. 

80     0     0 


Business  Accounts  Bendered  Begister 


Data. 

Name. 

£*? 

Business 
Charges. 

Outlay. 

Total. 

§3 

o 

rt  §  S 

CO       . 

6 

i 

May  14. 
Dec  81. 

A.  Alexander, 

Bond  for  £500 
Other  Clients  . 

£       s.    d. 

12     0     0 
2100     0     0 

£     s.    d. 

5     0     0 
400     0     0 

£       s.    d. 

17     0     0 
2500     0     0 

£      s.    d. 

2     0     0 
190     0     0 

192     0     0 

2112     0     0 

405     0     0 

2517     0     0 

Cash  Book 


£       8.    d. 

£       s.    d. 

Jan.    1. 

To  Balance,  being  cash  on  hand    . 

50     0     0 

„      2. 

By  John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust- 
Paid  Train  Fares  to  Gorgie  . 

0     16 

»      4. 

Paid  Train  Fare  of  Clerk  to  Gorgie 

0     0     9 

..    81. 

„  Salaries- 
Paid  Salaries  for  month 

20     0     0 

Feb.  21. 

„  John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust- 
Paid  Fees  to  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Clerk 

5  12     6 

Mar.   2. 

To  John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust— 

Received   from   Union    Bank,  Balance 
due  to  the  deceased 
By  John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust- 
Placed  on  Deposit  Receipt  with  Union 
Bank 

540     0     0 

500     0     0 

May  14. 

To  John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust- 
Received  from  Alex.  Dowell,  proceeds 
of  Sale  of  Furniture  at  Gorgie  House, 
as  per  Roup  Roll       .... 

Carry  forward 

1,000    0    0 

1,590     0    0 

525  14     9 
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Cash  Book — Continued 


May  15. 


June  30. 
July    1. 

Sept.  30. 
Dec.  31. 


Brought  forward    . 
By  A.  Alexander — 

Outlay  in  connection  with  Loan  of  £500 

to  hira 

To  J.  Forbes- 
Received  from   him  for  Loan    to    A. 
Alexander  on  Bond  and  Disposition 
in  Security  over  Rose  Street  subjects 
for  3  years  at  3^  per  cent  . 
By  J.  Forbes- 
Paid  A.  Alexander,  amount  in  Bond  and 
Disposition  in  Security  by  him  over 
Rose  Street  subjects  for  3  years  at  3^ 

per  cent 

,,  A.  Alexander — 

Received  from  him  in  payment  of  ex 
penses  of  Loan  for  £500     . 
By  Bank  of  Scotland — 

Paid  in 

To  Bank  of  Scotland- 
Cheque  drawn      .... 
,,  Northern  Assurance  Company — 

Received  Premiums  on  their  behalf 
By  "W".  Dickson,  Capital  Account — 

Paid  him 

,,   Northern  Assurance  Company — 
Paid  them  Renewal  Premiums 
To  Insurance  Commission — 

Received    from    Northern    Assurance 
Company  ..... 
By  C.  Brodie,  Capital  Account — 

Paid  him 

,,    Stationery — 

Paid  George  Stewart  &  Co.   . 
„   Rent,  Taxes,  and  Cleaning — 

Paid  during  year  .     '    . 

,,  Salaries — 

Paid  since  January 
,,  Postage  Book — 

Paid  Postage  Clerk  during  year    . 
,,   Sundry  Expenses — 

Paid  during  year  .... 
To  John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust — 

Other  Receipts  during  year  . 
By  John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust — 

Outlay 

Paid  other  Payments  during  year  (in 
eluding  Investments) 
,,   other  Clients — 

Paid  outlay 

To  other  Clients — 

Received  on  their  account  during  year 
say    ...... 

By  other  Clients — 

Paid  on  their  account  during  the  year 
To  Bank  of  Scotland- 
Received  sums  in  Cheques  during  year 
By  Bank  of  Scotland — 

Paid  in  during  year 
,,   Balance,  Cash  on  hand     .         . 


£       s.    d. 
1,590     0     0 


500    0     0 


15    0    0 

485    0    0 
97    0    0 


15    0    0 


3,000     0     0 


£        s.    d. 
525  14     9 


5     0     0 


500     0     0 


1,500    0     0 


400  0  0 

100  0  0 

700  0  0 

40  0  0 

100  0  0 

220  0  0 

100  0  0 

77  0  0 


18  0 

0 

4,000  0 

0 

300  0 

0 

71,442  14 

9 

70,000  0 

0 

60,000  0 

0 

58,519  0 
40  0 

0 
0 

137,144  14 

_9^ 

137,144  14 

9 
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Clients'  Ledger 
Northern  Assurance  Company 


£      $.    d. 

£       8.     d. 

July    1.  To  Cash,  Premiums    . 

100    0    0 

May  16.  By  Cash,  Premiums   . 
„    John  Tod's  Testa- 
mentary   Trust, 

97     0    0 

Premium    . 

3    0    0 

100    0    0 

100    0    0 

John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Mar.   2.  To    Cash    placed    on 

Mar.  2. 

By  Cash,  received  from 

Deposit    Receipt 

Union  Bank  bal- 

with the  Union 

ance  due  to  the 

Bank 

500 

0 

0 

deceased     . 

540 

0 

0 

May  15. 

„   Northern      Assur- 
ance     Company 
Premium  for  in- 
surance of  Gorgie 

May  14. 

, ,    Cash,  received  from 
Alex.       Dowell, 
proceeds  of  sale 
of    furniture    at 

House 

3 

0 

0 

Gorgie  House,  as 

Dec  31. 

„   Cash,    other    pay- 

per Roup  Roll    . 
,,    Cash,     other     re- 

1000 

0 

0 

ments       during 

Dec.  31. 

year     (including 

ceipts        during 

investments) 

4000 

0 

0 

year  . 

3000 

0 

0 

,,   Balance 

37 

0 

0 

Jan.    1. 

By  Balance 

4540 

0 

_0 

4540 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

J.  Forbes 


£ 

s.     d. 

£      s.    d. 

May  16.  To  Cash,  paid  A.  Alex- 

May 15.  By  Cash,  received  from 

ander  amount  in 

you  for  Loan  to 

Bond    and    Dis- 

A. Alexander     . 

500     0     0 

position         in 
Security  by  him 

over  Rose  Street 

subjects    for     3 

years  at  3^  per 

cent  . 

500 

0    0 

500 

0    0 

500    0    0 

A  Alexander 


Usy  15.  To  Business  Account, 
expenses  of  Loan 
of  £600  from  J. 
Forbes 


£      «.    d. 
17     0     0 

May  16.  By  Cash     . 

, ,    Abatements      and 
Deductions 

£ 
15 

2 

s.    d. 
0    0 

0     0 

17    0    0 

17 

0     0 
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Clients*  Ledger — Continued 
"Other  Clients" 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

Jan.    1.  To 

Balance,    due    by 
Clients    at    this 

Jan. 

1. 

By 

Balance,    due    to 
Clients    at    this 

date  .         .         .    3,000 

0 

0 

date  .        .        .    1,000 

0 

0 

Dec.  31.    „ 

Cash,  paid  on  your 
account     during 

Dec. 

31. 

1) 

Cash,  received  on 
your        account 

the  year     .         .  70,000 

0 

0 

during  the  year  71,442 

14 

9 

M 

Interest— for      in- 
terest on  Current 

»> 

Abatements     and 
Deductions         .       190 

0 

0 

Accounts    .         .         60 

0 

0 

>) 

Balance,    due    by 

,^ 

Business  Accounts 

"Other  Clients" 

debited       .         .    2,500 

0 

0 

at  this  date        .   4,027 

5 

3 

Balance     due     to 

"Other  Clients" 

at  this  date        .    1,100 

0 

0 

76,660 

0 

_0 

76,660 

0 

_0 

Jan.    1.  To 

Balance,    due    by 
"Other  Clients" 

Jan. 

1. 

By 

Balance,    due    to 
"  Other  Clients  " 

at  this  date         .    4,027 

5 

3 

at  this  date        .    1,100 

0 

0 

General  Ledger 
Bank  of  Scotland 


Jan.    1.  To  Balance 
May  15.  ,,    Cash  paid  in  . 
Dec.  31.  ,,           Do. 
,,    Balance 

£ 

166 

.      1,500 

.    58,519 

300 

s. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

May  15.  By  Cash,  cheque 
Dec.  31.    ,,       ,,     cheques 

Jan.    1.  By  Balance 

£ 
485 
.    60,000 

0 
0 

d. 

0 
0 

60,485 

0 

_0 

60,485 
300 

0 
0 

0 
0 

OmcE  Furniture 


Jan.  1.  To  Balance 

£ 
300 

s.   d. 
0     0 

Dec.  31.  By  Profit  and    Loss, 
for  Depreciation 
,,    Balance 

£       s.   d. 

30     0     0 
270    0    0 

300 

0     0 

300     0    0 

Jan.  1.  To  Balance 

270 

0     0 

Salaries 


Jan.  31.  To  Cash      . 
Dec.  31.    ,,     ,,          .         . 

£ 

20 

220 

s. 
0 
0 

d. 
0 
0 

Dec.  31.  By  Profit  and  Loss     . 

£      s.   d. 
240     0     0 

240 

0 

0 

240    0    0 

Eent,  Taxes,  and  Cleaning 


Dec.  31.  To  Cash 


£        s.    d. 
100     0     0 


Dec.  31.  By  Profit  and  Loss 


£       s.   d. 
100     0     0 
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General  Ledger — Continued 
Stationery 

8ept80 

* 
.  To  Cash,   paid  Geo. 
Stewart  &  Co.  . 

&      8.   d, 
40    0    0 

Dec.  31. 

By  Profit  and  Loss     . 

£ 
40 

8. 

0 

d. 
0 

PosTAGB  Book 

Jan.    1. 
Deo.  SI. 

To  Balance 

„  Cash     .        .        . 

To  Balance. 

£     8.   d. 

4     0     0 

100     0     0 

Dec.  31. 
Postages 

By  Tod's  Trust  . 
„    "Other  Clients"  . 
,,    Office  Postages 
,,    Balance 

£ 
2 

90 

10 

2 

8. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

104    0    0 
2     0     0 
Office  ] 

104 

0 

_0 

Jan.  1. 

Dec  31. 

To  Postage  Book 

£      s.    d. 
10     0     0 

Dec.  31. 

By  Profit  and  Loss     . 

NSES 

£ 
10 

8. 

0 

d. 
0 

Sundry  Offi 

CE    EXPE 

Deck 

To  Cash     . 

BusiN 

&      8.   d. 
77    0    0 

Dec.  31. 

By  Profit  and  Loss     . 
ng  Outlay) 

£ 
77 

s. 
0 

c 

d. 
0 

Dr. 

ESS  Charges 

(excludi 

r. 

Dec  31. 

To  Abatements  and  De- 
ductions   allowed 
on    Business    Ac- 
counts settled  dur- 
ing year— 

A.  Anderson     . 

Other  Clients  . 

,,  Abatements  and  De- 
ductions reserved 
off    Business    Ac- 
counts    unsettled 
at  this  date . 

,,  Profit  and  Loss 

£      8.   d. 

2    0     0 
190     0     0 

Jan.    1.  By  Abatements  and  De- 
ductions reserved 
off    Business    Ac- 
counts    unsettled 
at  this  date . 

Dec.  31.    ,     Business      charged 
during  year,  as  per 
Day  Book    . 

Jan.    1    ,,  Abatements  and  De- 
ductions reserved 
off    Business   Ac- 
counts   unsettled 
at  this  date  (after 
deducting  £ 
for      those      con- 
sidered doubtful) 

Commission 

£         8. 

100    0 
2179  17 

d. 

0 
2 

192     0     0 

162  17    2 
1925     0     0 

2279  17    2 
Insurance 

2279  17 
162  17 

_2 
2 

Dec  81. 

To  Profit  and  Loss 

£      «.    d. 

15    0    0 

July  1. 

By  Cash  received  from 
Northern     Assur- 
ance Company     . 

£ 
15 

8. 

0 

d. 
0 
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General  Ledger — Continued 
Interest 


Dec.  31.  To  Profit  and  Loss 


£      s.    d. 

Dec.  31.  By  '*  Other    Clients  " 
for     Interest     on 

£        8.    d. 

60     0     0 

Current  Accounts 

60     0     0 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  Year 


b 


Dec.  31.  To  Salaries 

,,  Rent,    Taxes,    and 

Cleaning 
„  Sundry  Office   Ex- 
penses . 
,,  Stationery 
,,  Office  Postages 
,,  Depreciation  on 
Office  Furniture  . 
,,  Interest    on    Part- 
ners' Capital — 
C.  Brodie  .  £89 
W.  Dickson   40 

,,  Balance,  being  net 
Profit,  allocated 
thus — 

C.  Brodie  £916 
W.  Dickson  458 


£ 
240 

s. 
0 

d. 
0 

100 

0 

0 

77 
40 
10 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

30 

0 

0 

129 

0 

0 

1374 

0 

0 

2000 

0 

_0 

Dec.  31.  By  Business  Charges  . 
,,    Interest 
,,    Insurance       Com- 
mission 


C.  Brodie,  Capital  Account 


£  s.  d. 

1925  0  0 

60  0  0 

15  0  0 


2000     0     0 


£ 

s.    d. 

£        s. 

d. 

Sept.  30.  To  Cash    . 

700 

0     0 

Jan.    1.   By  Balance 

2000    0 

0 

Dec.  31.    ,,    Balance 

.       2305 

0    0 

Dec.  31.    ,,    Interest— 

Cr.  .         .    £100 
Dr.           .         11 

89     0 

0 

,,    Profit  and  Loss 
Jan.    1.  By  Balance 

916     0 

0 

3005 

0    0 

3005     0 

0 

2305     0 

0 

W.  Dickson,  Capital  Account 


£ 

s.    d. 

£ 

s.   d. 

June  30.  To  Cash     . 

400 

0     0 

Jan.     1.  By  Balance 

1000 

0     0 

Dec.  31.  „    Balance 

.       1098 

0     0 

Dec.  31.    „   Interest— 

Or.    .         .    £50 
Dr.    .         .10 

— 

40 

0     0 

, ,    Profit  and  Loss     . 
Jan.    1.  By  Balance 

458 

0     0 

1498 

0     0 

1498 

0     0 

1098 

0     0 
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Journal 


May  16, 


Dec  31. 


John  Tod's  TesUmentary  Trust  .    Dr. 

To  Northern  Assurance  Company 
For    Premium    on    Policy  over  Gorgie 
House,  due  at  this  term. 

Tod's  Trust Dr. 

Other  ClienU 

Office  Postages ,, 

To  Postage  Book 

For  Postages  paid. 

Other  Clients Dr. 

To  Interest 

For  Interest  on  Current  Accounts    to 
date. 

Sundries Dr. 

To  Business  Charges  .... 

For  Business  Charges   debited    during 
year  as  per  Day  Book. 

Business  Charges Dr. 

To  Sundries 

For  Abatements  and  Deductions  allowed 
on  Business  Accounts  settled  during 
year  credited  through  Accounts  Ren- 
dered Register. 
Business  Charges  (old  Account)      .        .    Dr. 
To  Business  Charges  (new  Account)  . 
For  Abatements  and  Deductions  reserved 
off  Business  Accounts  unsettled  at  this 
date. 

Business  Charges Dr. 

Interest.  ,, 

Insurance  Commission    .        .        .         •      ,, 

To  Profit  and  Loss 

Profit  and  Loss Dr. 

To  Salaries 

„  Rent,  Taxes,  and  Cleaning  .  •      . 
,,  Sundry  OflBce  Expenses 

,,  Stationery 

„  Office  Postages 

,,  Office  Furniture  (for  Depreciation) 
,,  C.    Brodie,    Capital  Account   (for   In- 
terest)       

„  W.  Dickson,  Capital  Account  (for  In- 
terest)     ...... 

,,  C.  Brodie,  Capital  Account  (for  share 

of  Profit) 

,,  W.  Dickson,  Capital  Account  (for  share 
of  Profit) 


£       8. 

3     0 

d. 
0 

2     0 
90     0 
10     0 

0 
0 
0 

60    0 

0 

2179  17 

2 

192    0 

0 

162  17     2 


1925  0 
60  0 
15    0 


2000     0     0 


6699  14    4 


£     s.     d. 
3     0     0 


102     0  0 

60     0  0 

2179  17  2 

192    0  0 

162  17  2 

2000    0  0 


240 
100 


77     0 
40     0 


10 
30 


89  0  0 

40  0  0 

916  0  0 

458  0  0 


6699  14     4 
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Trial  Balance  as  at  Slst  December 


Business 
Charges. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Cash  Outlay. 

Business  Ledger- 
John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust 

£       s.      d. 

£     s. 

d. 

&        8.       d 

167  17     2 

25  14 

9 

"  Other  Clients "       .        .         .        . 

400     0     0 

70     0 

0 

567  17     2 

95  14 
567  17 

9 
2 

663  11 

11 

Clients'  Ledger- 

John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust 

37     0     0 

"  Other  Clients "        .         .         .         . 

4027     5 

3 

1100     0     0 

General  Ledger — 

Bank  of  Scotland       .... 

... 

300     0     0 

OflSce  Furniture 

300     0 

0 

Salaries      .... 

240     0 

0 

Rent,  Taxes,  and  Cleaning 

100     0 

0 

Stationery 

40     0 

0 

Postage  Book     . 

2     0 

0 

Office  Postages  . 

10     0 

0 

Sundry  Office  Expenses     . 

77     0 

0 

Business  Charges 

192     0 

0 

2279  17    2 

Insurance  Commission 

... 

15    0    0 

Interest     .        .         .        . 

60    0    0 

C.  Brodie,  Capital  Account 

700    0 

0 

2000     0     0 

W.  Dickson,  Capital  Account 

400     0 

0 

1000    0     0 

Cash  on  hand    . 

40    0 

0 

6791  17 

_2_ 

6791  17     2 

Balance  Sheet  as  at  1st  January 


Liabilities. 

Due  to  sundry  Clients  . 

Due  to  Partners — 

C.  Brodie        .     £2000     0     0 
W.  Dickson    .        1000     0     0 


£1000     0     0 


3000     0     0 


£4000     0     0 


Assets. 
Business  Accounts  to  date  not  rendered,  as  per 
Business  Ledger — 


Other  Clients  " 


Business 
Charges. 


£500     0     0 


Deduct — 

Abatements  and   Deductions, 
amount  reserved 


Due  by  sundry  Clients 
Office  Furniture    . 
Due  by  Bank  of  Scotland 
Cash  on  hand — 

Cashier  .  £50 


Clerk 


Outlay. 


'    £80 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

£580 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

£480 

3000 

300 

166 


54     0     0 
£4000     0     0 
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BcUanee  Sheet  as  at  Slst  December 


Liabilities, 

Due  to  sundry  Clients—- 
Tod's  Trust   . 
"  Other  Clients '•  . 


Due  to  Bank  of  Scotland 

Due  to  Partners — 

C.  Brodie       .      £2305    0 
W.  Dickson  .        1098    0 


£37     0    0 
1100    0    0 


£1137 
300 


3403     0     0 


£4840     0     0 


Assets. 
Business  Accounts  to  date  not  rendered,  as  per 
Business  Ledger — 


Tod's  Trust      . 
"  Other  Clients  " 


Deduct — 

Abatements  and  Deductions, 
amount  reserved 


Business 
Charges. 

Outlay. 

£167  17 
400     0 

2 

0 

£25  14 
70    0 

9 
0 

95  14 
567  17 

9 
2 

£663  11 

11 

Due  by  sundry  Clients 
Office  Furniture 


£300    0    0 


Deduct — 

Depreciation  dur- 
ing year 

Cash  on  hand — 
Cashier  . 
Postage  Clerk 


30     0 

0 

£40     0 
2     0 

0 
0 

162  17     2 

£500  14     9 
4027     5    3 


270    0     0 


42    0     0 
£4840     0     0 


The  Books  and  Accounts  of  Brodie  and  Dickson,  W.S. 
If  a  Private  Ledger  is  Used 

Consisting  of — 

1.  Business  Day  Book. 

2.  Business  Ledger. 

3.  Business  Accounts  Rendered  Register. 

4.  Cash  Book. 

5.  Clients'  Ledger. 

6.  General  Ledger. 

7.  Journal. 

8.  Trial  Balance,  as  at  Slst  December  1895. 

9.  Private  Ledger. 

10.  Private  Journal. 

11.  Balance  Sheet,  as  at  1st  January  1895. 

12.  Balance  Sheet,  as  at  Slst  December  1895. 


General  Ledger 
Salaries 


Jan.  81.  To  Cash 
Dec.  31.    ..    Do. 


£            8. 

20-  0 
220     0 

d. 
0 
0 

240    0 

_0 

Dec.  31.  By  Private  Ledger 


Rent,  Taxes,  and  Cleaning 


£         s.    (I. 

240     0     0 


240    0    0 


Dec  81.  To  Cash 


£        t.    d.  i 
100    0    0     Dec  81.  By  Private  Ledger 


£ 
100 


0    0 
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General  Ledger — Continued 
Stationery 


Sept.  30.  To    Cash,    paid    Geo. 

Stewart  &  Co.        .         40    0    0 


Dec.  31.  By  Private  Ledger 


&      s    d. 
40     0     0 


Postage  Book 

Jan.    1.  To  Balance  . 
Dec.  31.    „  Cash 

£      s.    d. 

4     0     0 

.       100     0     0 

Dec. 

31. 

By  Tod's  Trust    . 
,,   Other  Clients . 
,,   Office  Postages 
„   Balance  . 

£ 

2 

90 

10 

2 

s.    d. 

0     0 
0     0 
0     0 
0     0 

104     0     0 
2     0     0 

104 

^    0 

Jan.    1.  To  Balance  . 

Office  Postages 


s.    d. 


Dec.  31.  To  Private  Ledger 


15     0     0 


July  1.  By  Cash  received  from 
Northern  Insurance 
Co.  ... 


Interest 


Dec.  31.  To  Postage  Book 

£      s.    d. 
10     0     0 

Dec.  31.  By  Private  Ledger 
CE  Expenses 

£  s.  d. 
10     0     0 

Sundry  Offi 

Dec.  31.  To  Cash 

£       s,    d. 

77    0    0 
Insurance 

Dec.  31.  By  Private  Ledger 
Commission 

£  s.  d. 
77    0    0 

£      s.    d. 


15     0     0 


£       s.    d. 

Dec.  31.  By    "Other    Clients," 
for  Interest  on  Cur- 

£     s.   d. 

Dec.  31.  To  Private  Ledger 

60     0     0 

rent  Account  . 

60     0    0 

Private  Ledger  Account 

£ 

s.    d. 

£       s. 

d. 

Jan.     1. 

To  Sundry  Clients  for 

Jan. 

1. 

By  Business     Ledger 

Balances    . 

1000 

0     0 

Balances    . 

580     0 

0 

June  30. 

,,  Cash  paid  W.  Dick- 

,,  Sundry  Clients,  for 

son     . 

400 

0     0 

Balances    . 

3000     0 

0 

Sept.  30. 

„  Cash  paid  C.  Brodie 

700 

0     0 

,,  Bank  of  Scotland, 

Dec.  31. 

,,  Sundries,  for  Abate- 
ments   and    De- 
ductions allowed 

for  Balance 
„  Cash      . 
,,  Postage  Book 

166     0 

50    0 

4     0 

0 
0 
0 

counts       settled 

3800     0 

0 

during      year. 

Dec. 

3L 

„  Sundries,  for  Busi- 

credited through 

ness  Charges  de- 

"Accounts Ren- 

bited    during 

dered  "  Register 

192 

0     0 

year,  as  per  Day 

,,  Salaries 

240 

0     0 

2179  17 

2 

,,  Rent,    Taxes,    and 

,,  Interest 

60    0 

0 

Cleaning     . 

100 

0     0 

,,  Insurance  Commis- 

„ Sundry   Office  Ex- 

sion   . 

15     0 

0 

penses 

77 

0     0 

,,  Stationery     . 

40 

0     0 

„  Office  Postages       . 

10 

0     0 

„  Balance 

3295 

17     2 

Jan. 

1. 

By  Balance 

6054 

17     2 

6054  17 
.3295  17 

2 

2 
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Brodie  & 
Cash 


Jan. 

Mar. 


May  14. 


16. 


July    1. 
Deo.  81. 


To  Balaiic6»being  Cash  on  hand  .... 
„  John  Tod's  TestamenUry  Trust— 

Baoeived  from  Union  Bank,  Balance  due  to  de 
ceased 


„  John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust- 
Received  from  Alex.  Dowell,  proceeds  of  Sale  of 
Furniture  at  Gorgie  House,  as  per  Roup  Roll 

„  J.  Forbes- 
Received  from  him  for  Loan  to  A.  Alexander 

„  A.  Alexander — 

Received  from  him  in  payment  of  expenses  of 
Loan  for  £500 

„  Bank  of  Scotland- 
Cheque  drawn    .         .        . 

„  Northern  Assurance  Company— 

Received  Premiums  on  their  behalf    . 

„  Insurance  Commission — 

Received  from  Northern  Assurance  Company 

„  John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust- 
Other  Receipts  during  the  year  . 

„  Other  Clients — 

Received  on  their  account  during  year,  say 

„  Bank  of  Scotland- 
Received  sums  in  cheques  during  year 


£50    0    0 


540    0    0 


1000    0 

0 

500    0 

0 

15    0 

0 

485     0 

0 

97     0 

0 

15     0 

0 

3,000    0 

0 

71,442  14 

9 

60,000     0 

0 

£137,144  14     9    £60,485    0    0 


Bank  Cr. 


£485     0     0 


60,000     0     0 


Private 
General  Ledger 


Jan.    1.  To  Balance,    being  amount  of  Assets,  £3800,    less   Liabilities   (£1000) 
entered  in  Office  Books            ...... 

Dec  81.    „  Business  Charges,  for  Business  Charges  during  Year,  as  per  Day  Book 

,,  Profit  and  Loss,  for  Interest         ...... 

,,  Profit  and  Loss,  for  Insurance  Commission         .... 

£        s. 

2800     0 

2179  17 

60    0 

15     0 

d. 

0 
2 
0 
0 

Jan.    1.  To  Balance       ......... 

5054  17 
3295  17 

2 
2 
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Dickson,  W.S. 
Book 


Jan.     1. 

„  2. 

»  4. 

„  31. 

Feb.  21. 

Mar.  2. 

May  14. 

»  15. 


June  30. 
July  1. 
Sept.  30. 

Dee.  31. 


I 


Ledger 
Account 


By  Balance  of  Cash  in  Bank 

,,   John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust — 

Paid  Train  Fares  to  Gorgie          .         .         .         . 
Paid  Train  Fare  of  Clerk  to  Gorgie     . 
,,    Salaries- 
Paid  salaries  for  month 

,,   John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust — 

Paid  Fees  to  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Clerk 
,,   John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust — 

Placed  on  Deposit  Receipt  with  the  Union  Bank 
,,   A.  Alexander — 

Outlay  in  connection  with  Loan  of  £500  to  him  . 
„    J.  Forbes — 

Paid  A.  Alexander  amount  in  Bond  and  Disposi- 
tion in  Security  by  him  over  Rose  Street  sub- 
jects for  three  years  at  3^  per  cent  . 
„    Bank  of  Scotland — 

Paid  in 

,,    Private  Ledger  Account — 

Paid  ^y.  Dickson 

,,    Northern  Assurance  Company — 

Paid  them  their  Renewal  Premiums    . 
,,    Private  Ledger  Account — 

Paid  C.  Brodie 

, ,   Stationery — 

Paid  Geo.  Stewart  &  Co 

,,    Rent,  Taxes,  and  Cleaning — 

Paid  during  year 

, ,    Salaries — 

Paid  since  January      ...... 

,,   Postage  Book — 

Paid  Postage  Clerk  during  year  .... 

„   Sundry  Expenses — 

Paid  during  year 

,,    John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust — 

Outlay 

Paid  other  payments  during  year  (including  in- 
vestments)      ....... 

„    "Other  Clients"— 

Paid  Outlays 

Paid  on  their  account  during  the  year 
„    Bank  of  Scotland — 

Paid  in  during  year 

,,    Cash  and  Bank  Balances 


... 

Bank  Dr. 
£166  0  0 

£0 
0 

1 
0 

6 
9 

20 

0 

0 

5 

12 

6 

500 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

1,500  0  0 

400 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

300 
70,000 

0 
0 

0 
0 

58,519 
40 

0 
0 

0 
0 

58,519  0  0 
300  0  0 

£137,144  14 

9 

£60,485  0  0 

June  30.  By  W.  Dickson,  Cash  ........ 

Sept.  30.    ,,    C.  Brodie,  Cash       ........ 

Dec.   31.    ,,    Business  Charges  for  Abatements  allowed  on  Business  Accounts  settled 
during  Year  ........ 

,,    Profit  and  Loss — 

Salaries.  .  .•  . 

Rent,  Taxes  and  Cleaning 

Sundry  OflSice  Expenses  ...... 

Stationery  ........ 

Postages  ........ 

,,    Balance       ......... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

400 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3295 

17 

2 

5054 

17 

2 
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Private  Ledger — Continued 
Office  Furniture 


jAn.    1.  To  Balanoe 

£ 
.      800 

a. 
0 

0 

Dec.  31.  By  Profit  and  Loss  for 
Depreciation 
,,  Balance 

£ 

30 
270 

8.     d. 

0     0 
0    0 

SOO 

0 

_0 

300 

0     0 

Jan.    1.  To  Balance 

.       270 

0 

0 

Business  Charges  (excluding  Outlay) 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£           8. 

d. 

Dec  31.  To    General    Ledger, 

Jan.    1. 

By  Abatements      and 

Abatements  and 

Deductions      re- 

Deductions     al- 

served off  Busi- 

lowed on    Busi- 

ness      Accounts 

ness      Accounts 

unsettled  at  this 

settled      during 

date  . 

100     0 

0 

year— 

Dec.  31. 

, ,    General      Ledger, 

A.      Anderson 

Business  Charges 

£2 

during   year,   as 

Other 

per  Day  Book     . 

2179  17 

2 

Clients  190 

192 

0 

0 

„  Abatements      and 

Deductions      re- 

served off  Busi- 

ness     Accounts 

unsettled  at  this 

date  . 

162  17 

2 

„  Profit  and  Loss 

1925 

0 

0 

Jan.    1. 

By  Abatements      and 

2279 

17 

_2 

2279  17 

2 

Deductions      re- 

served off  Busi- 

ness     Accounts 

unsettled  at  this 

date   . 

162    17 

2 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  Year 


Dec.  31.  To  General  Ledger- 
Salaries 
,,  Do.    Rent,    Taxes, 
and  Cleaning 
,,  Do.  Sundry  Office 
Expenses     . 
,,  Do.  Stationery 
„  Do.  Office  Postages 
,,  Office  Furniture  for 

Depreciation 
,,  Interest    on    Part- 
ners' Capital  — 
C.  Brodie     £89 
W.  Dickson   40 

,f  Balance,  being  net 

Profit,    allocated 

thus — 

C.  Brodie  £916 

W.Dickson  458 


£ 

s. 

d. 

240 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

77 
40 
10 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

30 

0 

0 

129 

0 

0 

1374 

0 

0 

2000 

0 

_0 

£  s.  d. 
Dec.  31.  By  Business  Charges .     1925  0  0 
,,   General  Ledger,  In- 
terest        .         .         60  0  0 
,,  Do  Insurance  Com- 
mission     .        .        15  0  0 


2000     0    0 
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Private  Ledger — Continued 
C.  Brodie,  Capital  Account 


£       8.    d. 

£        s.    d. 

Sept.  30.  To   General    Ledger, 

Jan.    1.  By  Balance 

.     2000     0     0 

Cash.        .         .       700    0    0 

Dec.  31.    „    Interest— 

Dec.    31.    „    Balance       .        .     2305    0    0 

Cr.     .        .  £100 

Dr.    . 

11 

-        89    0    0 

,,  Profit  and  Loss 
Jan.    1.  By  Balance 

.       916     0    0 

3005    0    0 

3005     0     0 

2305     0     0 

W.  Dickson,  Capital  Account 

£        s.     d. 

£         s.     d. 

June  30.    To    General    Ledger, 

Jan.    1.  By  Balance 

1000     0     0 

Cash  .         .         .       400     0     0 

Dec.  31.    ,,    Interest, 

Dec.  31.      „  Balance        .         .     1098    0    0 

Cr.     . 

£50 

Dr.     . 

10        40     0     0 

,,  Profit  and  Loss 
Jan.    1.  By  Balance 

J      . 

458     0     0 

1498     0     0 

1498     0     0 

1098     0     0 

Private  Journal 

Dr. 

Cr. 

£       s. 

d. 

£        s.     d. 

Dec.  31. 

Private  Ledger  Account         .         .         .Dr. 
To  Business  Charges,  for  Business  Charges 

during  year  as  per  Day  Book     . 
„   Profit  and  Loss,  for  Interest . 
,,   Do.  for  Insurance  Commission 

2254  17 

2 

2179  17    2 
60    0    0 
15    0    0 

June  30. 

W.  Dickson,  Cash Dr. 

400     0 

0 

Sept.  30. 

C.  Brodie,  Cash 

700    0 

0 

Dec.  31. 

Business  Charges,   for  Abatements  and  De- 
ductions   allowed   on    Business    Accounts 

settled  during  year     ....    Dr. 

192    0 

0 

Profit  and  Loss — 

Salaries       ....... 

240     0 

0 

Rent,  Taxes,  and  Cleaning 

100     0 

0 

Sundry  Ofiice  Expenses       .... 

77     0 

0 

Stationery 

40    0 

0 

Postages 

10     0 

0 

To  General  Ledger         .... 

1759    0    0 

Business  Charges  (Old  Account)     .         .    Dr. 

162  17 

2 

To  Business   Charges   (New  Account)    for 

Abatements  and  Deductions  reserved 

off    Business   Accounts   unsettled  at 

this  date 

162  17     2 

Business  Charges Dr. 

1925     0 

0 

To  Profit  and  Loss 

1925    0    0 

Profit  and  Loss Dr. 

1533     0 

0 

To  Office  Furniture  for  Depreciation  . 

30     0     0 

,,  C.  Brodie,  Capital  Account— 

For  Interest 

89    0     0 

For  Share  of  Profit     .... 

916    0     0 

„  W.  Dickson,  Capital  Account — 

For  Interest 

40    0    0 

For  Share  of  Profit     .... 

458    0     0 

7634  14 

4 

7634  14     4 
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Journal 
(Office  Journal  where  Private  Ledger  is  kept) 


&      8.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

May  16. 

John  Tcxfli  TesUnientary  Trust     .        .    Dr. 
To  Northern  Assurance  Conipauy 

For   Premiunis  on  Policy  over  Gorgie 
House,  due  at  this  term. 

3     0    0 

3     0     0 

Dm.  81. 

John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust    .        .    Dr. 

Other  Clients 

Office  Postages 

To  Postage  Book 

For  Postages  paid. 

Other  Clients Dr. 

To  Interest 

For  Interest  on  Current  Accounts  to 
date. 

Sundries Dr. 

To  Private  Ledger 

For  Business  Charges  debited  during 
the  Year,  as  per  Day  Book. 

Private  Ledger Dr. 

To  Sundries 

For  Abatements  and  Deductions  allowed 
on  Business  Accounts  settled  during 
year     credited     through     Accounts 
Rendered  Register. 

2    0    0 
90     0    0 

10     0     0 

60     0     0 

2179  17    2 

192    0    0 

102     0     0 
60    0    0 

2179  17     2 

192     0     0 

Interest Dr. 

60     0    0 

Insurance  Commission 

15     0    0 

To  Private  Ledger 

75     0     0 

Private  Ledger Dr. 

467     0    0 

To  Salaries 

240    0    0 

„   Rent,  Taxes,  and  Cleaning    . 

100    0    0 

„  Sundry  Office  Expenses                   .  *       . 

77     0     0 

,,  Stationery 

40    0     0 

„  Office  Postages 

10    0    0 

3078  17     2 

3078  17     2 

Trial  Balance  as  at  Slst  December 


Business 
Charges. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Outlay. 

Business  Ledger- 
John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust 
"Other  Clients"       .... 

£      «.      d. 

167  17    2 
400    0    0 

£     s.     (I 
25  14     9 
70     0     0 

£      s.    d. 

567  17    2 

95  14    9 
567  17     2 

Clients'  Ledger- 
John  Tod's  Testamentary  Trust 
♦' Other  CUents"       .... 

General  Ledger- 
Salaries    

Rent,  Taxes,  and  Cleaning 

Stotionery 

Postage  Book 

Office  Postages 

Sundry  Office  Expenses    . 
Insurance  Commission 

Interest 

Private  Ledger  Account   . 

Bank  of  Scotland      .... 

Cash  on  hand  .... 

663  11  11 

4027     5     3 

240     0     0 

100     0     0 

40     0     0 

2     0    0 

10     0     0 

77    0     0 

2292    0     0 
40    0    0 

37     0     0 
1100     0     0 

15     0     0 

60     0     0 

5979  17     2 

300     0     0 

7491  17     2 

7491  17     2 
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Sovereign.— In  1816,  on  the  passing  of  the  Coinage  Act,  the 
sovereign  was  adopted  as  the  standard  of  the  gold  currency  in  place  of  the 
"  pound  sterling  "  of  silver.     Its  weight  is  123-27  grains,  916-6  fine. 

Special  Resolution.     See  Company,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

Specie  Point.     See  Foreign  Exchanges,  vol  iii.  p.  98. 

StgC. — Contraction  for  Sterling,  which  means  of  standard  value. 

Stock  Exchange. 


Introduction^     .... 

129 

Spectat.  Modes  of  Dealing — 

Constitution  op  the  Stock  Ex- 

Options       .... 

137 

change  

130 

Cover  System 

138 

Securities  dealt  in  and  Mode 

Stock     Exchange     Lists     and 

OF  Transfer  .... 

132 

Quotations    .... 

139 

How  Business  is  Transacted   . 

134 

Stock  Exchange  Terms    . 

140 

The  Settt-ement 

136 

Introduction 

The  Stock  Exchange  may  be  defined  as  the  market  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  stocks  and  shares.  It  primarily  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  negotiability  of  obligations  or  promises  given  by  the 
governments  of  this  and  other  countries,  by  municipal  corporations,  and 
by  companies  carrying  on  business  either  under  special  charter  or  under 
the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts.  If  there  were  no  convenient  market  for 
the  ready  disposal  of  such  obligations  in  case  of  necessity,  most  people 
would  hesitate  before  investing  their  money,  no  matter  how  unquestionable 
the  security  offered.  Without  such  a  market  even  the  Government  itself 
would  find  difficulty  in  borrowing,  while  great  railway  and  other  schemes 
would  be  discouraged  and  languish  for  want  of  the  necessary  capital.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  political  and  commercial  development  of  the  country.  It  is  more 
cosmopolitan  in  character  than  any  other  market;  the  wares  dealt  in 
represent  property  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  orders  to  buy  and 
seU  do  not  come  from  this  country  alone,  but  from  many  foreign  countries 
as  well.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  market  is  that  the  current  prices  of  its 
wares  fluctuate  more  frequently  and  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  any  other 
description  of  market.  So  sensitive  indeed  is  it  to  political  and  other 
influences  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  barometer  of  the  prosperity 
or  adversity  of  the  nations. 

Some  persons,  however,  look  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  in  a  very 
different  light.  To  them  it  is  a  mere  gambling  club  or  "  bottomless  pit " 
from  which  nothing  but  evil  can  emanate,  and  they  perhaps  imagine  that 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  institution  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to 
the  public.  Such  exaggerated  views  are  mainly  due  to  the  occasional 
scandals  and  irregularities  that  undoubtedly  occur,  and  which  always  excite 
considerable  attention  in  the  pubUc  press.  A  free  market  in  stocks  and 
shares  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  main  object  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  to  provide  such  a  market. 

In  dealing  with  the  operations  of  the  Stock  Exchange  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  mainly  to  the  great  London  institution — the  most  important 
market  in  the  world.     In  the  various  provincial  exchanges  business  is 
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conducted  in  practically  the  mme  manuer,  although  the  stocks  and  shares 
in  which  the  dealings  are  most  active  will  largely  depend  upon  local 
considerations.  In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  for  example,  Scotch  industrial 
and  other  shares  receive  special  attention,  while  they  may  be  little  heard 
of  in  the  London  market.     The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  London   Stock 

Exchange a  peculiarity  which  is  largely  due  to  the  enormous  amount  of 

business  done  and  the  necessity  for  sub-dividing  the  various  branches  of 
the  work — consists  in  the  division  of  members  into  two  classes,  jobbers 
and  brokers,  whose  respective  functions  will  be  explained  later  on. 

Origin  and  History. — It  was  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  that  joint- 
stock  enterprise  received  its  first  impetus.  In  the  year  1663  that  monarch 
established  the  National  Debt  on  a  secure  footing,  and  dealings  soon  began 
in  Government  obligations.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1719,  in  the 
reign  of  Greorge  I. — the  year  which  saw  the  rise  of  the  South  Sea  Company 
— that  the  public  in  general  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  stocks  and 
shares.  At  that  time  a  wild  stock-gambling  mania  set  in.  The  £100 
shares  of  the  South  Sea  Company  rose  to  over  £1000  each,  while  in- 
numerable new  and  worthless  companies  were  floated,  and  the  shares  were 
greedily  taken  up  by  the  public.  That  delirium,  however,  soon  subsided, 
after  leading  thousands  of  persons  to  ruin.  Eventually,  confidence  in 
joint-stock  enterprise  was  again  restored,  and  the  pubUc  resumed  active 
dealings  in  stocks  and  shares.  Stockbrokers  carried  on  business  for  a  time 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  side  by  side  with  produce -dealers,  shipowners,  and 
others,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  coffee-houses.  In  1773  the  name  of 
"  Stock  Exchange  "  was  first  applied  to  Jonathan's  coffee-house  in  Change 
Alley,  the  headquarters  of  the  brokers  at  that  time,  but  as  this  place 
became  too  cramped  for  them,  several  members  in  1801  combined  to  buy  a 
site  in  Capel  Court,  adjoining  the  Bank  of  England,  where  the  Stock 
Exchange  continues  to  the  present  day.  It  has  of  course  been  frequently 
enlarged  since  that  time. 

There  was  no  restriction  at  first  as  to  the  persons  who  might  deal  in 
stocks  and  shares.  Each  conducted  his  business  in  the  way  he  thought 
best  and  as  honestly  or  dishonestly  as  his  conscience  dictated.  In  this 
way  many  abuses  arose,  and  various  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed 
to  deal  with  them.  After  a  time  brokers  became  subject  to  the  licensing 
and  control  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  These  restrictions  continued 
until  1870,  when  they  were  modified,  and  in  1884  they  were  entirely  swept 
away.  Meantime  the  rules  drawn  up  by  the  governing  body  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  have  become  more  and  more  strict,  until  at  the  present  time  they 
have  developed  into  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  body  of  laws,  which 
are  strictly  construed,  and  which  are  calculated  not  only  to  regulate  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  members,  but  also  to  safeguard  carefully  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

Constitution  op  the  London  Stock  Exchange 

Owners. — The  present  constitution  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  is 
regulated  by  the  deed  of  settlement  of  1886  and  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
property  itself  is  owned  by  a  body  of  shareholders  known  as  "  owners  "  or 
"  proprietors,"  who  are  also  members  of  the  "  House,"  as  the  institution  is 
familiarly  called,  and  they  elect  from  among  themselves  a  board  of  nine 
"  Managers,"  who  control  the  building  as  distinguished  from  the  business, 
fix  the  admission  fees  and  subscriptions,  keep  the  building  in  repair,  and 
distribute  the  dividends.     The  "  owners  "  form  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
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membership.  The  capital  of  the  concern  consists  of  £240,000  in  shares  and 
£450,000  in  debentures,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenue  is  derived 
from  rents  received  for  offices  forming  part  of  the  building.  The  principal 
officers  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  the  Secretary,  Architect,  and  General 
Superintendent. 

Merribers. — At  the  present  time  the  members  number  about  5000,  and 
they  are  assisted  by  some  3000  clerks,  who  also  have  the  right  of  admission 
to  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  public  are  strictly  excluded.  If  a  stranger 
should  at  any  time  be  observed  a  shout  of  "  No.  1400  "  is  usually  raised, 
and  the  intruder  is  liable  to  be  somewhat  rudely  hustled,  or,  at  least,  to 
have  his  hat  playfully  knocked  off.  Every  applicant  for  admission  as  a 
member  must  find  three  sureties,  who  are  willing  to  accept  liability  to  the 
extent  of  £500  each  for  four  years  in  case  the  candidate  should  default. 
He  will  also  have  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  and  an  annual  subscription.  The 
amounts  at  present  payable  are  respectively  500  guineas  and  40  guineas. 
All  members  are  elected  by  ballot.  They  annually  select  from  their  own 
number  a  committee  of  thirty,  called  the  "  Committee  for  General  Purposes," 
whose  powers  are  of  a  very  extensive  and  autocratic  character.  Its 
decision  on  any  point  is  final,  and,  although  such  absolute  and  arbitrary 
power  may  have  a  healthy  effect  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
decisions  of  this  body  are  sometimes  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  the 
land.  When  a  member  fails  to  fulfil  his  engagements  he  is  publicly  de- 
clared a  "  defaulter  "  by  the  committee.  This  is  done  through  a  "  waiter  '* 
or  attendant,  who  goes  to  the  desk  in  the  "House,"  and,  after  striking 
with  a  hammer  to  command  attention,  declares  the  name  of  the  de- 
faulter. Such  a  member  is  said  to  be  "  hammered,"  and  his  name  is  struck 
off  the  list. 

Brokers  and  Jobbers. — Members  are  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as 
brokers  and  jobbers,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-third  to  two-thirds. 
This  subdivision  is  peculiar  to  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  Jobbers  are 
not  allowed  to  deal  direct  with  the  public,  but  transact  business  with  the 
brokers  alone.  They  make  a  speciality  of  certain  classes  of  stocks  and 
shares,  and  are  always  ready  either  to  buy  or  sell  such  shares  within  fixed 
limits  as  to  the  quantity  or  amount.  When  a  stockbroker  desires  to  buy 
or  sell  shares  for  a  client  he  goes  to  a  jobber  who  deals  in  that  class 
of  shares  and  asks  him  to  "make"  or  quote  a  price,  without  stating 
whether  he  wishes  to  buy  or  sell.  The  jobber  may  reply,  for  example, 
"  2J- J,"  which  means  that  he  is  prepared  to  buy  at  2J  or  sell  at  2J.  The 
difference  between  the  two  prices,  which  is  sometimes  much  greater, 
constitutes  the  "jobber's  turn"  or  profit.  This  will  explain  why  two 
prices  are  usually  given  in  the  lists  of  Stock  Exchange  prices  quoted  in  the 
financial  and  other  newspapers.  The  duty  of  the  stockbroker  is  to  see  that 
the  bargain  is  made  for  his  client  at  a  fair  price,  and  that  the  transfers  and 
other  documents  are  in  proper  form.  Eor  this  service  he  receives  a  com- 
mission or  brokerage,  varying  with  the  magnitude  of  the  operation.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  a  broker  in  buying  or  selling  shares, 
provided  one  can  find  a  buyer  or  seller  with  whom  he  can  deal,  but  it 
rarely  happens  that  such  transactions  can  be  arranged  privately  without  a 
great  amount  of  trouble.  In  the  Stock  Exchange  no  difficulty  ever  arises 
if  there  is  a  free  market  in  the  shares. 

Clerks. — The  word  "  clerk "  has  a  special  meaning  in  connection  with 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  is  confined  to  such  assistants  as  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  "  House  "  on  behalf  of  the  broker  who  employs  them.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes :  "  authorised  "  clerks,  who  are  allowed  to  make 
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bargains  for  their  principals ;  and  "  unauthorised "  clerks,  who  have  no 
such  power,  and  act  as  messengers,  etc.  The  entrance  fees  and  sub- 
scriptions of  clerks  are,  of  course,  much  less  than  those  payable  by 
membera 

Outside  Brokers. — There  are  many  dealers  in  stocks  and  shares  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  who  are  therefore  not  subject  to 
the  salutary  control  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee.  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  are  not  permitted  to  advertise  in  any  way,  and  the  flaring 
advertisements  which  appear  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  glowing  circulars 
which  are  so  lavishly  distributed  among  clergymen,  ladies,  and  others  who 
are  usually  unfamiliar  with  financial  matters,  invariably  emanate  from  such 
outsiders.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  facility  with  which  anyone 
80  inclined  may  undertake  this  class  of  business,  without  having  to  pay  any 
fees  or  being  subject  to  any  restraining  power  other  than  his  own  con- 
science, when  he  has  any,  lays  the  way  open  for  many  abuses.  Some  of 
these  outside  houses  carry  on  a  legitimate  and  honest  business,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  mere  "  bucket  shops,"  whose  sole  business  consists  in  laying 
traps  for  the  unwary,  and  defrauding  them  of  their  money  without  actually 
bringing  themselves  within  the  reach  of  the  law.  If  the  "  tips  "  which  such 
a  dealer  gives  so  freely  were  of  any  value  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  would 
publish  them  broadcast;  he  would  act  upon  them  himself  and  reap  the 
profit.  But  the  public  seldom  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  send  their 
money,  to  be  used  on  the  "  cover  "  system  (which  we  will  explain  later  on), 
only  to  find  that  the  advertiser  has  changed  his  address,  or  that  the  money 
is  otherwise  lost.  When  he  is  sued  in  the  law  courts  he  usually  pleads  the 
Graming  Acts.     All  such  persons  are  best  avoided. 

Securities  dealt  in  and  Mode  of  Transfer 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  investor  should  understand  the  distinction 
between  the  various  classes  of  securities  and  the  rights  and  privileges  con- 
nected with  each,  and  we  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  indicate  briefly 
the  most  important  points  of  difference. 

Distinction  between  Stocks  and  Shares. — Stock  is  calculated  by  quantity 
and  shares  by  number.  Consols,  the  capital  of  most  railway  companies, 
the  amounts  of  British  or  foreign  governments  or  corporation  loans, 
Colonial  securities,  etc.,  are  all  stocks,  divisible  for  the  purposes  of  purchase 
or  sale  into  certain  definite  amounts — say  £]  0  or  £100,  or  multiples  thereof 
— or  in  some  cases  (Consols,  for  instance)  into  any  odd  amounts.  When, 
however,  the  capital  of  a  company  is  divided  into  a  definite  number  of  parts 
(usually  of  £1  each),  which  are  themselves  indivisible,  those  parts  are  called 
shares,  and  dealings  must  always  take  place  in  so  many  shares. 

Inscribed  Stock. — Consols  and  many  other  leading  securities  are  in- 
scribed stocks.  The  holder  has  no  stock  certificate,  but  his  name  is 
inscribed  as  the  legal  owner  in  the  register  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  other  bank  or  office.  In  the  case  of  Consols,  a  sale  is  carried  through  as 
follows :  A  transfer  ticket  is  procured  from  the  bank  and  filled  in  by  the 
purchaser's  broker  with  the  purchaser's  name,  the  amount  of  the  stock, 
and  the  price  to  be  paid.  This  ticket  is  sent  to  the  seller,  who  personally 
attends  at  the  bank,  where  he  must  be  identified  by  a  banker  or  broker. 
Here  he  signs  a  book  in  presence  of  an  official  of  the  bank,  and  the 
change  of  ownership  is  effected  by  making  an  entry  in  the  register. 
A  receipt,  consisting  of  a  copy  of  this  entry,  is  handed  to  the  seller, 
who  forwards  it  to  the  purchaser  in  return  for  his  cheque.     When  the 
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transfer  is  made  by  Power  of  Attorney  the  formalities  are  more  com- 
plicated, but  as  the  attorney  is  usually  a  broker  who  is  familiar  with  the 
procedure  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  various  steps  here. 

Registered  Stocks  and  Shares. — This  is  by  far  the  largest  class  of 
securities  dealt  in  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  includes  nearly  all  those 
issued  by  joint-stock  companies.  Such  securities  are  transferred  by  a 
separate  document  called  a  "  transfer,"  signed  by  both  seller  and  purchaser, 
which,  however,  confers  no  legal  title  until  it  is  registered  in  the  books  of 
the  company.  The  seller's  certificate,  showing  the  number  of  shares  which 
he  holds,  is  delivered  to  the  company  along  with  the  transfer,  and  if  the 
whole  of  the  shares  are  to  be  transferred  a  new  certificate  in  name  of  the 
purchaser  is  made  out.  If,  however,  only  part  of  the  holding  is  sold, 
certificates  are  issued  to  both  seller  and  purchaser  showing  their  respective 
holdings. 

Stocks  neither  Inscribed  nor  Begistered. — This  class  includes  bonds  to 
bearer,  the  ownership  in  which  passes  by  delivery  as  in  the  case  of  bank 
notes.  Many  foreign  loans  and  American  railroad  stocks  are  issued  in  this 
form.  As  a  rule  the  bonds  have  sets  of  "  coupons  "  attached  entitling  the 
holder  who  presents  them  to  the  interest  as  it  falls  due,  and  sometimes 
there  is  also  a  "  talon  "  to  enable  the  holder  to  claim  a  fresh  set  of  coupons 
when  the  original  supply  is  exhausted.  Bonds  to  bearer,  though  some- 
times convenient  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  readily,  and  in  other 
ways,  are  at  the  same  time  rather  dangerous,  owing  to  their  being 
negotiable  by  any  one  who  chances  to  possess  them.  The  government  or 
company  issuing  such  bonds  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  in  whose  hands 
they  may  be,  and  so  cannot  remit  the  interest  to  those  entitled  thereto  as 
in  the  case  of  registered  securities.  The  coupons  are  usually  presented 
through  a  banker,  and  after  lying  three  days  for  examination  are  paid  to 
the  person  on  whose  behalf  they  are  presented. 

Trustee  Stocks. — The  legislature  has  selected  from  among  the  leading 
Stock  Exchange  securities  a  long  list  of  stocks  and  shares  in  which  trustees 
are  authorised  to  invest  trust  funds,  and  such  securities  are  referred  to  as 
"  trustee  stocks."  These  have  already  been  fully  dealt  with  in  the  article 
"Investment"  (Vol.  III.  p.  456),  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  make 
further  reference  to  them  in  this  place. 

How  Secukities  Kank,  inter  se. — We  have  hitherto  confined  our- 
selves to  a  description  of  the  general  classes  into  which  securities  are 
divided  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  it  is  even  more  important  for  the 
ordinary  investor  that  he  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  various  kinds  of  stocks  and  shares  and  the  way  in  which  they  rank 
on  the  assets  of  a  company.  We  shall  therefore  now  take  these  classes 
in  their  order  of  importance  as  far  as  security  is  concerned.  As  a  rule, 
the  higher  the  security  the  lower  the  return  from  the  investment,  so  that 
a  risky  investment  may  often  bring  in  a  handsome  dividend — for  a  time 
at  least. 

Debentures. — Debentures  are  bonds  secured  on  the  general  assets  of  the 
company,  and  may  be  of  different  classes.  A  mortgage  debenture  includes 
a  mortgage  over  certain  specified  real  property,  while  a  debenture  without 
a  mortgage  right  forms  a  general  floating  charge  over  the  assets  of  the 
company.  Debentures  are  usually  redeemable  after  the  lapse  of  a  specified 
period,  but  they  are  sometimes  perpetual.  The  interest  never  varies. 
Debentures  form  the  highest  class  of  security  issued  by  a  railway  or  other 
company,  and  the  holders  must  be  satisfied  before  the  claims  of  any  of  the 
preference  or  other  shareholders  can  be  considered.     If  the  interest  on  a 
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debenture  should  remain  unpaid  the  holder  has  the  right  to  proceed  against 
the  company  in  the  law  courts  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  debt. 

Pr^ereruie  Shares, — Next  to  debentures  come  the  preference  shares  of  a 
company.  The  amount  of  the  interest  is  fixed,  and  must  be  paid  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  year  before  the  ordinary  shares  are  entitled  to  participate. 
If  the  profits  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  full  preference  dividend  the 
preference  shareholders  receive  whatever  amount  is  available,  and  have  no 
further  claim  on  account  of  the  deficiency ;  but  where  the  preference  shares 
are  cumulative  any  deficiency  in  one  year  has  to  be  made  up  in  subsequent 
years  so  far  as  there  are  profits  available. 

Ordinary  Shares. — The  balance  of  profits  after  satisfying  the  preference 
shareholders,  are  divisible  among  the  ordinary  shareholders,  and  the  amount 
of  the  dividend  payable  may  greatly  vary  from  year  to  year.  No  matter 
how  great  the  profits  the  preference  shareholders  can  only  claim  their  fixed 
rate  of  say  4  per  cent  or  5  per  cent,  but  the  ordinary  shareholder  in  a 
profitable  concern  may  receive  10  per  cent,  20  per  cent,  or  even  50  per  cent, 
or  more.  This  fact  explains  the  high  premium  at  which  some  ordinary 
shares  stand.  Some  railway  companies  have  divided  their  ordinary  stock 
into  pre/erred  and  deferred,  thus  making  a  further  distinction  in  the 
distribution  of  profits.  This  "preferred"  stock  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  "  preference  "  stock.  "  Deferred  "  stock  receives  no  dividend 
until  a  fixed  rate  has  been  paid  on  the  "  preferred."  In  several  instances 
the  deferred  is  known  as  "  A "  stock  and  the  preferred  as  "  B "  stock,  so 
that,  for  example,  "  Brighton  A's,"  would  mean  the  deferred  ordinary  stock 
of  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Kailway. 

Vendors'  and  Founders'  Shares.  —  Vendors'  shares  are  those  taken 
by  the  vendor  of  a  concern  which  is  being  converted  into  a  limited  company, 
and  they  rank  for  dividend  either  pari  passu  with  the  ordinary  shares  or 
after  them  as  may  be  arranged.  Founders'  shares  are  such  as  are  granted 
to  the  founders  of  a  company  in  consideration  of  their  services  in  floating 
the  concern,  and  they  take  a  share  of  the  profits  as  may  be  agreed  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  company. 

How  Business  is  Transacted 

The  way  in  which  business  is  conducted  in  the  Stock  Exchange  can  be 
best  explained  by  taking  an  imaginary  transaction  and  showing  the  various 
steps  that  may  be  taken  before  it  is  completed. 

Taking  the  Order. — To  avoid  any  misunderstanding  the  client  should  if 
poswble  give  his  instructions  in  writing  and  indicate  exactly  what  is 
required.  Suppose  he  wrote,  "  Please  buy  me  £1000  Brighton  A's."  That 
would  be  taken  to  mean  stock  of  the  nominal  value  of  £1000,  which,  at  say 
123  would  cost  £1230.  If  the  request  was  to  buy  £1000  ^vorth  of  that 
stock  it  would  mean  the  quantity  obtainable  for  £1000,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  impossible  to  execute,  as  it  is  unusual  to  subdivide  the  stock  in 
that  fashion.  In  practice,  orders  for  such  stock  are  usually  abbreviated  in 
the  Stock  Exchange,  each  £1000  counting  as  one.  Thus  J  Brighton 
"A"  would  mean  £500  of  that  stock.  American  railway  securities  are 
usually  in  shares  of  SI 00  each. 

Making  a  Price. — When  the  broker  receives  his  client's  order  he  goes  to 
the  particular  "market"  or  position  in  the  Stock  Exchange  where  the 
jobbers  dealing  in  the  class  of  shares  or  stock  which  he  requires  are 
generally  to  be  found,  and  he  askes  a  jobber  with  whom  he  usually  deals 
to  make  a  price,  say  for  Brighton  A's,  without  stating  whether  he  wishes  to 
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buy  or  sell.  As  explained  in  a  previous  paragraph  the  jobber  will  quote 
two  prices,  one  (the  lower)  at  which  he  is  prepared  to  buy,  and  another 
(the  higher)  at  which  he  will  sell.  Suppose  he  quotes  "  122J-f ."  The 
broker  may  say,  "  I  buy  of  you  1000  at  122f ."  Each  party  then  notes  the 
transaction  in  his  book,  and  the  bargain  is  complete.  When  there  is  not  a 
free  market  in  a  particular  security,  or  the  jobber  is  not  anxious  to  deal, 
he  will  make  a  wide  price  (i.e.  the  difference  between  the  lower  and  the 
higher  prices  will  be  greater),  but  when  dealings  in  any  security  are  frequent 
the  difference  may  become  very  small.  In  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
the  jobber  is  principal,  the  broker  being  merely  an  agent,  and  the  client 
can  always  demand  from  the  broker  the  name  of  the  jobber  with  whom 
he  has  dealt,  so  that  the  transaction  may,  if  thought  fit,  be  verified  at 
any  time. 

Marking  and  Checking. — After  the  bargain  has  been  effected  the  broker 
may  record  the  transaction  on  a  "  ticket,"  which  he  places  in  a  box  so  that 
the  business  done  may  be  entered  in  the  "  Official  List "  of  Stock  Exchange 
prices  for  the  day ;  but  many  brokers  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
marking,  unless  for  some  special  reason  they  desire  to  have  the  matter 
recorded.  Next  day  the  clerks  of  the  jobber  and  broker  meet  and  check 
the  entries  in  their  books  to  avoid  any  possible  mistake. 

Contract  Note. — The  first  intimation  the  client  receives  that  his  orders 
have  been  executed  is  in  the  form  of  a  "  contract  note  "  from  his  broker 
giving  the  name  of  the  stock,  the  amount  bought,  the  price,  the  charges  for 
brokerage  or  commission,  stamp,  etc.,  and  sometimes  the  name  of  the 
jobber.  The  transaction  may  be  for  "  money,"  when  the  remaining  steps 
wiU  be  carried  through  at  once,  but  it  is  usual  to  buy  and  seU  for  the 
"  account," — that  is,  for  the  next  settlement  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
the  date  is  always  specified  in  the  contract  note.  There  are  two  settling 
days  in  the  month,  one  about  the  middle  and  another  at  the  end,  so 
that  the  purchaser  may  therefore  have  a  fortnight's  grace  before  being 
required  to  pay  for  the  stock.  For  consols  and  certain  other  stocks  a 
settlement  occurs  once  a  month. 

Reselling  before  the  Settlement. — Although  the  purchaser  has  not  yet 
obtained  a  legal  title  to  the  stock,  he  may  nevertheless  sell  it  for  the  same 
settlement  if  the  price  has  meantime  gone  up,  and  he  desires  to  reap  the 
profit.  In  that  case  he  instructs  the  same  or  another  broker  to  sell  at 
the  higher  price,  and  when  the  settlement  arrives  he  wiU  receive  a  cheque 
for  the  "  difference  "  due  to  him,  without  having  to  pay  anything  in  respect 
of  his  own  purchase.  A  large  amount  of  stock  and  shares  is  thus  bought 
and  sold  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  hope  of  earning  a  profit  before  the 
settlement  comes,  and  it  is  only  the  ultimate  purchaser  who  really  com- 
pletes his  title  by  taking  a  "  transfer  "  of  the  stock.  Speculative  dealings 
of  this  character  are  constantly  made  by  persons  who  are  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  for  the  securities  they  contract  to  buy,  or  who  do  not 
possess  the  stock  they  agreed  to  sell.  Such  speculators  are  called 
"  buUs "  and  "  bears,"  and  we  will  deal  with  them  separately  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

Bulls  and  Bears. — A  "  bull "  is  a  person  who  buys  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  before  the  next  settlement.  A  "  bear "  sells 
what  he  does  not  possess  in  the  hope  that  the  price  will  fall  before  the 
settlement,  and  so  enable  him  to  buy  it  at  a  lower  price  for  delivery  to  the 
purchaser  at  the  proper  time.  As  a  rule  a  "  bull "  has  no  intention  of 
taking  up  and  paying  for  the  shares  which  he  contracts  to  buy.  If  the 
price  rises  he  claims  the  difference  between  the  buying  and  selling  prices, 
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and  never  handles  the  stock  at  all.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  stock  should 
fall,  he  either  sells  at  the  lower  price  and  pays  the  difference,  or  he  may 
arrange  to  continue  or  "carry  over"  the  shares  to  the  next  account,  as 
explamed  later  on,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  following  settlement  the  price 
may  yet  go  up.  For  this  accommodation  he  must  pay  a  certain  money 
consideration  called  "  contango."  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  "  bear  " 
find  that,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  price  has  not  fallen  he  also  may 
carry  the  obligation  over  to  the  following  settlement  by  paying  a  similar 
consideration,  which  in  this  case  is  called  "  backwardation." 

The  Settlement 

The  great  majority  of  Stock  Exchange  bargains  are  made  for  the 
"  account "  and  completed  at  the  next  settlement,  when  a  transaction  must 
either  be  settled  or  carried  over  by  arrangement  to  the  following  settlement. 
This  settlement  occupies  three  days,  of  which  the  first  is  "  contango  day  " 
or  "  making-up  day,"  the  second,  "  ticket "  or  "  name  "  day,  and  the  third, 
"  settling  "  or  "  pay  "  day. 

Contango  Day. — On  this  day  all  who  desire  to  postpone  the  completion 
of  their  bargains  must  arrange  for  carrying  them  over  to  the  following 
account.  This  can  be  done  in  the  following  way:  the  broker  who  has 
bought  the  shares  goes  to  the  jobber  with  whom  he  dealt  and  sells  back  to 
him  the  shares  which  he  previously  bought,  and  at  the  same  time  contracts 
to  repurchase  them  from  him  for  the  next  account,  leaving  only  the  difference 
(if  any)  between  the  original  and  the  current  price  to  pay  or  receive  as  the 
case  may  be.  For  this  the  jobber  receives  "  contango  "  at  a  certain  rate  per 
cent  or  per  share.  The  amount  of  this  contango  varies  according  to  the 
state  of  the  market  or  the  nature  of  the  security.  As  a  rule  the  more 
speculative  the  security  the  higher  it  is.  In  the  case  of  a  seller  wishing 
to  postpone  delivery  of  the  stock  or  shares  which  he  has  contracted  to  sell 
he  may  also  arrange  to  have  the  transaction  carried  forward  to  the  next 
account  as  already  indicated  by  paying  "  backwardation."  In  the  latter 
case  the  broker  buys  the  stock  and  resells  for  the  new  account.  The  price 
at  which  stock  or  shares  are  carried  over  is  the  "  making-up "  price  fixed 
by  the  clerks  of  the  "  House  "  in  the  various  markets  at  each  settlement, 
being  the  current  price  at  the  commencement  of  that  settlement.  It  does 
not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  in  all  cases  the  buyer  pays  "  contango  " 
and  the  seller  "  backwardation."  If  the  former  has  bought  for  an  account 
at  which  on  the  whole  more  stock  has  been  sold  by  operators  than  can  be 
delivered  (called  a  "  bear  account "),  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  postpone 
payment,  and  even  receive  "  backwardation  "  for  the  temporary  use  of  the 
stock  bought,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  "  bull  account," 
when  more  stock  has  been  bought  than  the  buyers  can  take  up,  the 
individual  seller  may  actually  receive  "  contango  "  for  postponing  delivery 
of  the  stock  sold. 

Ticket  Day. — On  "  ticket  day  "  the  broker  who  is  prepared  to  complete 
his  purchase  fills  up  and  passes  to  the  member  from  whom  he  has  bought  the 
Btock  a  "  ticket "  bearing  the  name  and  amount  of  the  security,  the  name, 
address,  and  description  of  the  purchaser  (his  client),  with  the  date,  and  the 
name  of  the  member  to  whom  the  ticket  is  issued.  It  frequently  happens 
that  that  member  is  not  in  possession  of  the  stock  he  has  sold,  but  has  bought 
it  for  the  same  "  account "  from  another  member.  In  that  case  he  endorses 
on  the  ticket  the  name  of  the  seller  and  passes  it  on  to  him.  The  ticket  thus 
from  hand  to  hand  until  it  ultimately  reaches  the  member  whose 
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client  actually  holds  the  securities,  and  is  ready  to  deliver  them.  If  the 
amount  of  stock  represented  by  the  ticket  has  been  obtained  by  any  inter- 
mediate party  from  more  than  one  person,  that  party  "  splits  "  the  ticket  by 
issuing  separate  ones  to  the  dififerent  sellers  to  him,  retaining  the  original 
ticket  in  his  own  hands.  Tickets  for  securities  to  bearer  must  not  be  split 
except  in  the  "  Settling  Department "  of  the  "  House  "  to  which  reference 
will  now  be  made. 

Settling  Department,  or  Clearing  House.  —  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  passing  tickets  in  the  case  of  securities  in  which  dealings  are 
numerous,  a  "clearing-house"  has  been  established.  On  contango  day 
members  prepare  clearing  sheets  for  each  kind  of  security,  showing  the 
sales  and  purchases  with  the  names  of  the  other  members  with  whom  they 
have  dealt.  The  clerks  of  the  "  clearing-house  "  or  "  settling  department " 
trace  the  ultimate  buyers  and  sellers  and  issue  tickets  to  the  members 
concerned  for  the  "  difference  "  in  securities  (not  money)  which  they  have 
to  deliver.  For  example,  if  A  has  bought  £10,000  stock  in  various  lots  from 
dififerent  members,  and  has  also  sold  £9000  of  the  same  stock,  the  clearing- 
house discovers  a  member  who  has  sold  £1000  more  stock  than  he  has 
bought,  and  puts  the  two  members  concerned  into  communication  with  one 
another  so  that  they  may  adjust  the  matter  without  having  to  handle  tickets 
for  the  various  lots.  All  securities,  however,  do  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
the  clearing-house,  and  some  members  do  not  belong  to  it. 

Pay  Day. — This  is  also  called  "  settlement  day  "  and  "  account  day," 
and  is  the  real  settHng  day,  when  all  cheques  in  payment  of  "  dififerences  " 
and  stocks  that  can  then  be  delivered  must  be  handed  over.  In  the  case  of 
registered  securities  a  further  period  of  ten  days  is  allowed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  transfer,  etc.  If  a  seller  does  not  duly  deliver  the  stock,  the 
purchaser  may  "  buy  in  "  an  equal  amount  through  an  official  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  the  seller  must  bear  the  expense  or  loss.  In  the  same  way, 
when  a  purchaser  fails  to  take  delivery  the  seller  may  "  sell  out "  through 
the  same  official.  Besides  the  regular  fortnightly  settlements  the  Stock 
Exchange  Committee  often  fixes  a  "special  settlement"  for  the  stock  or 
shares  of  new  companies,  foreign  government  bonds,  and  new  issues  of 
existing  companies.  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  public 
frequently  deal  in  such  securities  before  a  special  settlement  is  granted,  but 
there  is  no  obligation  on  the  parties  to  complete  their  bargains  until  the 
day  fixed.  Before  a  special  settlement  will  be  granted  to  a  company 
certain  formalities  have  to  be  complied  with.  It  must  lodge  documents 
showing  that  the  company  has  been  incorporated,  on  what  terms  the  shares 
have  been  issued,  how  many  have  been  issued  to  the  public  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  capital,  etc.  When  once  a  special  settlement  has  been 
granted  and  has  taken  place  the  subsequent  settlements  occur  at  the  usual 
times.     It  is  only  the  first  settlement  that  is  a  special  one. 

Special  Modes  of  Dealing 

Options. — Besides  the  ordinary  method  of  buying  and  selling  stocks 
and  shares  as  detailed  above,  there  is  another  mode  which  is  largely  favoured 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  called  "  option  dealing."  An  option  is  a  contract 
under  which  a  person  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
called  "  option  money  "  to  another  person  acquires  the  right  to  deal  with 
him  at  a  fixed  future  time  in  a  specified  amount  of  stock  at  a  price  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  the  ^option  is  arranged.  Options  are  of  three  kinds  :  (1) 
a  "  put,"  which  is  the  right  to  call  upon  the  person  giving  the  option  to 
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buy  stock  or  shares  on  the  day  fixed  at  the  agreed  price,  and  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  "  bear  "  transiiction  ;  (2)  a  "  call,"  which  confers  the  right  to  call 
upon  the  giver  of  the  option  to  sell  at  the  price  fixed ;  and  (3)  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  called  "  put  and  call,"  which  confers  the  right  either  to  buy 
or  sell  at  a  definite  price.  A  "  put  of  more  "  or  "  call  of  more  "  means  the 
right  to  sell  or  buy  a  stated  amount  of  stock  with  the  option  of  doubling 
that  quantity  if  so  desired.  This  is  a  favourite  method  of  operating  with 
persons  who  wish  to  limit  their  liability  in  speculating  for  the  rise  or  fall. 
Option  dealing  is,  however,  somewhat  complicated,  and  should  only  be 
indulged  in  by  those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  market.  The 
advantage  ofifered  is  that,  while  the  profit  may  be  unlimited,  the  loss  cannot 
exceed  the  option  money  paid.  A  person  who  has  such  a  right  need  not 
necessarily  wait  until  the  period  expires,  but  may  close  the  transaction  at 
any  moment  before  that  time.  Options  may  be  made  from  day  to  day,  or 
for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  accounts,  or  for  any  specified  date,  and  the 
option  price  varies  according  to  the  securities  involved,  and  the  time  for 
which  the  option  has  to  run.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  unlike 
"  cover "  (see  next  paragraph),  the  option  money  is  never  returned,  as  it 
is  a  premium  paid  to  the  dealer  for  taking  the  risk  of  the  market  going 
against  him. 

Cover  System. — The  "cover"  system  is  another  favourite  method  of  specu- 
lating in  stocks  and  shares,  and  its  advantages  are  loudly  proclaimed  by  the 
touting  outside  brokers  in  their  advertisements  and  circulars.  Their  business 
almost  wholly  consists  of  dealings  of  this  nature.  Members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  however,  do  not  favour  it.  The  system  certainly  offers  to  persons 
of  small  means  the  opportunity  of  operating  in  stocks  and  shares  with  a 
very  limited  outlay,  thus  putting  speculation  practically  within  the  reach 
of  all.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact,  however,  that  the  temptation  thus  offered  to 
the  public  in  general  opens  the  way  for  many  abuses  on  the  part  of 
unscrupulous  and  dishonest  dealers. 

"  Cover  "  is  a  deposit  of  so  much  per  cent  or  per  share  given  to  a  broker 
to  limit  a  client's  liability  in  some  transaction.  It  also  insures  the  broker 
against  loss,  because  he  has  the  right  to  close  the  transaction  at  once  if 
the  "  cover  "  should  "  run  off" — that  is,  becomes  exhausted.  As  in  the  case 
of  option  dealing,  the  operator  may  close  the  bargain  at  any  time  during  its 
currency,  and  may  thus  take  advantage  of  any  variation  of  the  price  in 
his  favour,  and  reclaim  the  "cover"  as  well.  A  broker,  however,  can 
only  close  the  transaction  when  the  "cover"  is  exhausted  by  the  price 
rising  or  falling  by  the  amount  of  that  "  cover."  The  system  will  perhaps 
be  more  clearly  understood  if  we  take  a  concrete  example  of  both  a 
"bear"  and  a  "bull"  transaction.  Suppose  then  that  a  "bear"  of  £1000 
Great  Western  Kailway  stock  desires  to  seU  on  a  1  per  cent  "  cover,"  while 
the  current  price  is  say  140-140J,  he  would  deposit  £10  with  the  broker 
and  sell  £1000  of  stock  for  £1400.  If  the  price,  instead  of  falling,  should 
rise  to  140|-141  the  "cover"  would  automatically  "run  off,"  and  the 
transaction  would  be  closed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operator  had 
"bulled"  the  stock  while  the  price  was  142f-143  he  would  deposit  the  £10 
and  buy  the  stock  at  £1430.  If  the  price  should  rise  to  144-144i  he 
would  then  realise  £10  in  addition  to  the  £10  of  "cover,"  which  was  merely 
a  deposit  with  the  broker  to  provide  against  any  possible  loss  should  the 
price  move  in  an  adverse  direction.  An  operator  may  often  save  part  of  the 
"cover"  before  it  is  entirely  exhausted  by  quickly  closing  the  transaction  ;  or 
he  may  increase  his  "cover"  before  the  original  deposit  "runs  off,"  but 
it  is  always  safer  to  deposit  an  ample  "  cover  "  at  first.     The  outside  broker 
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has  many  tricks  by  which  he  can  appropriate  the  "  cover."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  rarely  buys  or  sells  the  stock  or  shares  according  to  instructions, 
but  depends  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  or  some  ingenious  excuse 
to  provide  an  opportunity  of  pocketing  the  whole  or  part  of  the  money 
entrusted  to  him.  As  already  stated,  some  of  these  outsiders  do  an  honest 
business,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  cannot  be  trusted,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
always  preferable  to  deal  though  a  member  of  the  "  House." 

Stock  Exchange  Lists  and  Quotations 

The  Daily  List. — The  London  Stock  Exchange  Daily  Official  List  is 
an  imposing  document  of  sixteen  closely  printed  pages,  and  contains  the 
names  of  about  4000  securities,  classified  under  various  heads.  It  supplies 
a  daily  record  of  the  prices  of  stocks  and  shares,  and  is  compiled  by  the 
committee,  which  is  responsible  for  its  accuracy.  Two  editions  are  issued 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  one  at  1  o'clock  and  the  other  at  3  o'clock.  As 
already  explained,  two  prices  are  usually  quoted  for  each  security,  the 
lower  being  the  price  at  which  a  jobber  or  dealer  will  buy,  and  the  higher  the 
price  at  which  he  will  sell.  These  two  prices  may  be  close  or  wide.  For 
example,  1'2,\-^^  would  be  considered  a  "close"  price,  and  12-13  or  120-125 
a  "  wide  "  price.  As  a  rule,  the  price  is  close  when  dealings  are  numerous, 
because  in  that  case  a  jobber  in  competing  for  business  can  afford  to  accept 
a  small  "  turn  "  in  view  of  the  number  of  bargains  he  may  make.  When 
there  is  not  a  "  free  market "  in  the  security  the  price  is  usually  "  wide." 
Occasionally  one  price  only  is  mentioned  in  the  money  article  of  a  news- 
paper. That  is  always  the  "  middle  price  " — i.e.  the  price  midway  between 
the  lower  and  higher  prices.  The  last  column  of  the  official  list,  headed 
"  Business  done,"  is  somewhat  misleading.  It  usually  presents  a  very  blank 
and  lifeless  appearance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  actual  business  done  is  there  recorded.  There  is  no  obligation  on 
brokers  or  jobbers  to  "mark"  or  record  their  transactions,  and  they  are 
usually  either  too  busy  or  indifferent  to  take  the  trouble,  unless  they  have 
some  special  reason  for  publishing  the  information. 

JEx  dividend,  ex  rights,  ex  new  and  ex  all. — One  or  other  of  these  ex- 
pressions in  an  abbreviated  form  (as  "xd.")  will  sometimes  be  observed 
against  a  quotation.  "Xd."  means  that  the  price  does  not  include  the 
dividend  due  or  just  paid.  The  seller  will  always  receive  the  dividends 
until  a  new  holder's  name  is  registered  at  the  office  of  the  company.  If 
the  security  is  not  marked  "  xd."  it  is  then  "  cum  div."  (with  the  dividend), 
and  the  seller  will  in  that  case  hand  over  the  dividend  to  the  purchaser 
when  it  is  received.  "  Eights  "  usually  refer  to  the  right  to  subscribe  for 
shares  in  another  company — a  privilege  which  may  enhance  the  value  of 
the  security.  "  New "  may  refer  to  the  right  to  subscribe  for  new  shares 
in  the  same  company,  and  "  all "  refers  to  the  case  where  the  seller  retains 
both  rights. 

Application  for  "  quotation" — The  prices  of  the  shares  of  a  new  com- 
pany are  not  quoted  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  Official  List.  Before  this 
privilege  can  be  secured,  the  company  must  comply  with  certain  require- 
ments similar  to  those  which  are  demanded  before  a  special  settlement 
is  granted,  the  object  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  being  not  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  such  shares  by  those  interested  but  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  pubHc.  The  appearance  of  a  company's  shares  in  the 
Official  List  undoubtedly  confers  a  certain  status  on  those  securities  in 
spite  of  the  declaration  of  the  committee  that  the  granting  of  a  quotation 
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does  not  in  any  way  imply  that  the  security  is  superior  to  any  that  are  not 
quoted.  There  is  always  a  better  market  for  shares  thus  quoted,  and  it  is 
usually  easier  to  borrow  money  upon  them  at  the  bank.  One  of  the  require- 
ments exacted  by  the  committee  is  that  the  prospectus  must  have  been 
publicly  advertised.  In  spite  of  this  requirement,  however,  some  companies 
are  floated  without  issuing  any  prospectus,  and  the  strict  provisions  of  the 
Companies  Acts  are  thus  avoided.  The  directors  usually  issue  a  statement, 
which  they  describe  as  "  for  public  information  only,"  and  not  a  prospectus. 
Such  a  statement  is  naturally  confined  to  what  is  favourable  to  the  com- 
pany, and  care  is  taken  that  those  who  enquire  for  shares  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  The  process  of  "  making  a  market "  in  such 
shares  is  effected  by  the  promoter,  who  arranges  with  a  jobber  to  sell  the 
shares  at  anything  over  a  certain  price.  He  then  instructs  certain  brokers 
to  buy  some  of  the  shares  and  others  to  sell,  thus  creating  a  fictitious 
activity  in  the  shares.  The  process  may  cost  some  money,  but  if  the 
public  are  induced  to  come  in  the  money  so  expended  is  soon  recouped. 

"  Street "  Prices. — After  the  Stock  Exchange  closes,  business  is  frequently 
carried  on  for  a  time  in  the  street  outside.  In  the  event  of  a  "  boom " 
being  on,  such  street  operations  may  continue  .for  several  hours.  The 
"street"  prices  are  regularly  collected  on  behalf  of  the  leading  financial 
newspapers,  and  appear  next  morning  in  their  columns.  This  is  the  only 
record  available  to  the  public. 

The  "  Tape." — The  Exchange  Telegraph  Company  has  the  privilege 
of  collecting  the  prices  in  the  Stock  Exchange  throughout  the  day,  and 
these  are  communicated  to  brokers,  newspaper  offices,  clubs,  etc.,  by  means 
of  an  electric  instrument,  called  a  "tape  machine,"  which  automatically 
prints  the  prices  all  day  long  on  a  paper  "  tape  "  which  passes  through  it. 
The  only  persons  who  are  debarred  from  subscribing  for  such  a  machine 
are  the  outside  brokers.  The  committee  have  made  this  one  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company  is  permitted  to 
collect  and  issue  the  current  prices.  These  "  tape  prices,"  with  the  time  of 
day  to  which  they  apply,  are  daily  printed  in  full  in  the  Financial  News 
and  two  or  three  other  newspapers. 

Other  Publications. — The  Stock  Uxchange  Weekly  Official  Intelligence  is 
also  issued  by  the  committee,  and  specifies  the  same  securities  as  are  quoted 
in  the  Daily  List,  but  instead  of  giving  the  current  prices  it  prints  the  highest 
and  lowest  prices  touched  during  the  week  as  well  as  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  It  also  contains  lists  of  securities  removed  from  the  Daily 
List,  and  official  information  of  various  kinds  as  to  settling  days,  special 
settlements,  etc.  The  annual  Stock  Exchange  Official  Intelligence  is  a 
ponderous  volume  of  over  2000  pages,  giving  detailed  information  as  to 
every  security  of  importance,  including  the  history  of  each  concern,  the 
names  of  the  officials,  and  many  other  particulars.  The  greater  part  of 
the  same  information  is  contained  in  a  more  handy  and  cheaper  form  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  and  the  Mining  Manual,  the  former  of  which 
is  compiled  and  issued  by  Mr.  Thomas  Skinner,  and  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Walter  R.  Skinner.  These  two  volumes  contain  all  the  information  which 
the  ordinary  investor  is  likely  to  require. 


Stock  Exchange  Terms 

Account— The  period  (usually  a  fortnight)  between  one  settlement  and  another. 
Account  Days.— At  the  end  of  each  account,  three  days  are  set  aside  for  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  all  Stock  Exchange  bargains.    The  first  day  of  the  settlement  is  called 

"Contango  Day"  or  " Making-up  Day":  the  second,  "The  Ticket  Day"  or 

"Name  Day  " ;  and  the  third,  "The  Settling  Day"  or  "Pay  Day."    (See  pp. 

136-137.) 
Accumulative. — ^When  there  is  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  Bonds 

or  Stocks,  the  interest  which  in  the  ordinary  way  would  be  paid  on  Bonds 

redeemed  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  sometimes  added  to  the  fund. 
Ad  Valorem  Duty. — A  stamp  tax  according  to  the  value  of  securities. 
Ailsa. — The  Deferred  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway. 
Ales  or  Slops. — Allsopp's  Ordinary  Shares. 
Anglos. — Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company's  Shares. 
Apes.—^QVf  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 
Arbitrage.— ^QQ  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 
Averaging. — The  means  by  which  a  speculator  increases  his  transactions  at  a 

higher  or  lower  figure  when  prices  move  against  him,  so  that  the  average 

price  of  the  whole  will  be  higher  or  lower  than  his  original  purchase  or  sale. 
Ayrshire. — The  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway  Ordinary  Stock. 
Backwardation.— ^e&  Vol.  I.  p.  202. 

^o^s.— The  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway  Ordinary  Stock. 
Bays. — Hudson  Bay  Company's  Shares, 
^ear.— See  Vol.  I.  p.  368. 
Berthas. — The  Deferred  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

Railway. 
Berwicks. — The  Consolidated  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  North-Eastem  Railway. 
Bonds. — Securities  issued  by  Governments,  railways,  and  other  companies  in  return 

for  money  borrowed  by  them. 
Bou/rse. — A  Continental  Stock  Exchange. 
Brighton  "  ^." — London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  Deferred  Ordinary 

Stock. 
British. — The  North  British  Railway  Ordinary  Stock. 
Brokerage. — The  commission  charged  by  brokers  for  transacting  business  for  their 

clients. 
Brums. — The  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway. 
Bucket  Shop. — See  Vol.  I.  p.  514. 
Bull.— Bee  Vol.  I.  p.  531. 
Buying  In. — See  Vol.  I.  p.  531. 

Caleys. — The  Ordinary  Stock  of  Caledonian  Railway. 
Gall.— 'Bee  Vol.  IL  p.  14,  and  "  Options,"  Vol  V.  p.  226. 
Can.  Pacs. — Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Shares. 
Carrying  Over. — See  Vol.  II.  p.  18. 

Centrals. — New  York  Central  Railway  Company's  Shares. 
Chats. — The  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway. 
Claras. — Caledonian  Railway  No.  1  Deferred  Ordinary  Stock. 
Clarettes.  —Caledonian  Railway  No.  2  Deferred  Ordinary  Stock. 
Contango.— ^ee  Vol.  IL  p.  242. 

Continuation  Bates. — See  "  Contango  "  and  "  Backwardation." 
Co7'as. — The  Deferred  Divided  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Caledonian  Railway. 
Coimering. — The  sellers  or  "Bears"  of  securities  are  "cornered"  when  they  can 

only  obtain  them  from  the  persons  to  whom  they  have  sold.     This  scarcity  of 

Stock  is  brought  about  by  a  heavy  "  over  sold  "  account,  and  as  a  consequence 

the  "  Bears  "  are  compelled  to  buy  at  higher  prices. 
Cover.— See  Vol.  IL  p.  300. 
Cum  Dividend. — When  Stocks  or  Shares  are  sold  "  Cum  Div."  the  purchaser  is 

entitled  to  the  dividend  declared  or  about  to  be  declared. 
Dealer. — One  who  deals  on  his  own  account  and  gets  his  profit  from  the  "  Turn  of 

the  Market."    A  jobber. 
Debenture.— See  Vol.  II.  p.  326. 
Defaulter.— See  Vol.  II.  p.  354. 

Disti-icts. — The  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway. 
Doras  or  Dover  "  A." — The  Deferred  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway. 
Dovers. — The  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway. 
Easterns. — The  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 
Eries. — The  Common  Stock  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company. 
Ex  ^ZZ.— Without  dividend,  bonus,  or  any  right  to  new  Shares  which  may  be 

issued. 
Ex  Div. — Without  dividend  declared. 
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Floras.— The  Preferred  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Caledonian  Railway. 

Founders'  Shares— See  Vol.  III.  p.  112. 

Goschens.— The  Two  and  Three-quarters  per  Cent  Consols  (now  reduced  to  2^ 

Had^cks,— The  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway. 

Hammered.— See  Vol.  III.  p.  233. 

Ifueribed  Stocks.— See  Vol.  III.  p.  345. 

Zeofa. —Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Ordinary  Stock. 

Making  vp  Pric€.—See  Vol.  IV.  p.  506. 

Marffin.—See  Vol.  V.  p.  6. 

jf^,,_Mexican  Railway,  First  Preference  Stocks. 

Jfets.— The  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

Mids. — The  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

Milks.— Chic&gOy  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  Shares. 

/foras.— Great  Northern  Railway  Deferred  Consolidated  "A"  Stock. 

Ql^^ — Obligations  on  Bonds  of  foreign  railway  companies. 

Options.— See  Vol.  V.  p.  226. 

Official  List. — The  list  of  prices  and  dealings  in  Stocks  and  Shares  published  daily 

by  the  authority  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee. 
Penns. — Pennsylvania  Railroad  Shares. 
Ports. — Portuguese  Loan  Bonds. 

Potts.— The  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway. 
Put— See  "  Options,"^'  Vol.  V.  p.  226. 
Readings. — Philadelphia  and  Ueading  Railroad  Shares. 
Hlg^ — "Rigging  the  Market"  means  the  forcing  up  of  the  price  of  any  Stock  far 

beyond  its  real  value.    A  scarcity  of  the  Stock  is  produced  by  secret  and 

combined  operations,  and  the  "Riggers"  take  the  opportunity  of  selling  at 

a  forced  profit. 
i?o//tfrs.— United  States  Rolling  Stock. 

Rosies. — Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Railway  Ordinary  Stock. 
Scrip. — A  provisional  certificate  for  the  payment  of  calls  or  a  Government  loan, 

or  shares  in  a  public  company. 
Settlement. — The  fortnightly  Account  fixed  by  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  for 

the  settlement  of  all  bargains. 
Souths. — The  Stock  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway. 
Special  Settlement. — A  special  date  fixed  by  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  for 

the  settlement  of  Stock  and  Shares  of  new  issues. 
Stag.— One  who  applies  for  new  Shares  with  the  sole  object  of  selling  directly  a 

premium  is  obtainable  and  making  an  immediate  profit. 
Talon. — A  certificate  attached  to  certain  Bonds  whicn  can  be  exchanged  for  an 

additional  set  of  coupons. 
Trunks. — The  Stock  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada. 
Tufm  of  the  Market. — Expresses  the  difference  between  the  buying  and  selling 

prices,  which  is  really  the  jobber's  profit. 
Unions. — Union  Pacific  Kailroad  Shares. 

Vestas. — The  Deferred  Stock  of  the  Railway  Investment  Company. 
Westerns. — The  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
York  A. — The  Deferred  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
Yorks.— The  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

W.  Gordon  Campbell. 
Stockbrokers'    Book-keeping   and    Accounts. 

— Before  describing  this  system  of  books  for  stockbrokers  the  following 
remarks  regarding  the  methods  of  business  are  necessary : — 

"  Accounts." — In  the  stockbroking  business  nearly  all  transactions  are 
completed  at  the  settlements  which  take  place  twice  monthly.  Each  settle- 
ment occupies  four  days,  which  are  known  respectively  as  follows : — The 
first  two,  as  carry-over  or  contango  days  (the  first  being  for  mining  shares, 
and  the  second  for  general  securities) ;  the  third  as  ticket  or  name  day,  and 
the  fourth  as  settling  or  pay  day.  The  period  between  settlements  is  known 
as  an  "  account."  Over  and  above  these  fixed  fortnightly  settlements  there 
are  special  settlements,  fixed  by  the  committee  as  required,  for  new  securities, 
also  separate  settlements  for  Consols  (once  a  month). 
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Apart  from  special  arrangement  all  transactions  up  to  1  o'clock  on  the 
contango  day  are  done  for  the  "account"  then  closing,  after  that  hour 
they  are  for  "  new  account " — that  is,  for  the  "  account  "  just  about  to 
commence. 

A  transaction  is,  however,  not  necessarily  closed  at  the  end  of  an 
"  account "  by  payment  of  cash  and  transfer  of  stock,  as  the  bargain  may  be 
"  carried  over  "  or  settled  by  "  make  up." 

"  Carrying  Over.'' — Carrying  over  in  the  case  of  a  "  bull "  (one  who  has 
bought  stock  to  sell  at  a  profit  without  paying  for  it)  implies  a  sale  for  the 
"old  account"  at  the  making-up  price,  and  a  purchase  for  the  "new 
account "  at  the  same  price  plus  the  contango. 

In  the  case  of  a  "  bear "  (one  who  has  sold  and  is  not  prepared  to 
deliver),  the  operation  is  reversed,  i.e.  a  purchase  for  old  and  a  sale  for  new 
account. 

The  ''contango"  paid  by  a  "bull"  represents  interest  on  the  money 
required  to  pay  for  the  stock,  and  is  calculated  either  at  so  much  per  cent 
on  the  value  or  at  a  certain  rate  per  share.  The  difference  between  the 
price  at  which  the  original  bargain  takes  place  and  the  making-up  price  is 
settled  by  a  payment  in  cash  on  pay  day.  A  broker  may  employ  his 
capital  by  paying  for  stock  and  "  borrowing  "  or  "  taking  it  in  "  so  as  to  get 
the  contango,  either  in  the  open  market  or  from  his  own  clients  if  they  are 
"  bulls."  If  a  bargain  is  to  be  "  carried  over  "  the  broker,  if  not  contangoing 
the  stock  himself  for  his  client,  arranges  with  a  jobber  or  another  broker  to 
do  so  on  "  carry-over  "  day. 

"  Backwardation.'' — A  backwardation  is  the  converse  of  a  contango,  i.e. 
a  consideration  for  deferring  to  accept  delivery,  and  only  occurs  when  there 
is  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "  bear  account." 

"  Make  Up." — A  transaction  may  also  be  settled  by  "  make  up  " — that 
is,  a  transfer  by  which,  when  there  are  more  than  two  persons  dealing  in 
one  parcel  of  stock,  the  middlemen  are  eliminated,  and  the  first  and  last  put 
in  direct  communication. 

"  Settlement." — In  the  case  of  a  transaction  which  is  to  be  taken  up — 
that  is,  paid  for  and  delivery  of  stock  accepted,  the  following  takes  place : — 

1.  When  the  security  is  in  the  form  of  bearer  bonds  or  "  scrip,"  the 
purchasing  broker  hands  the  selling  broker  a  cheque  in  settlement  in 
exchange  for  the  certificate,  the  transaction  being  then  closed. 

2.  In  the  case  of  registered  stocks  and  shares  a  ticket,  bearing  the  name, 
address,  and  designation  in  which  the  stock  is  to  be  registered  and  the 
consideration  money  at  which  it  is  to  be  passed  (see  accompanying  form), 
is  issued  on  name  day  by  the  purchasing  broker,  and  passes  through  the 
hands  of  all  the  parties  to  the  transaction  to  the  original  seller,  thus  leaving 
the  middlemen  to  settle  only  the  "  differences,"  and  making  the  actual 
passing  of  the  stock  a  matter  between  the  holder  of  the  ticket  and  the 
issuer. 

This  ticket  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  middlemen  are  concerned,  equiva- 
lent to  a  negotiable  instrument  to  the  amount  of  its  face  value. 

The  selling  broker  then  prepares  a  transfer  deed  and  presents  this,  duly 
signed  by  the  seller,  and  either  "  certified  "  or  accompanied  by  the  certificate, 
to  the  buying  broker  on  the  settling  day,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
when  it  is  paid  for. 

The  payment  made  in  exchange  for  the  transfer  or  "  scrip  "  is  calculated 
at  the  "  making-up  "  price,  any  difference  between  this  price  and  the  price 
at  which  the  business  was  done  being  settled  through  the  Stock  Exchange 
Clearing  House. 
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A  broker  may,  however,  happen  to  purchase  a  parcel  of  shares  from 
another  dealer  who  has  acquired  these  shares  in  several  smaller  lots  from 
different  parties,  thus  necessitating  that  the  ticket  be  what  is  called  "  split," 
in  which  case  additional  transfer  deeds  are  required  and  additional  fees 
may  be  due.  The  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange  provide  that  a  parcel  of 
shares  may  be  passed  in  fifties.  The  extra  expense  caused  by  splits  falls  to 
be  paid  by  the  party  who  causes  same. 

"  Selling  Out "  and  "  Buying  In." — When  a  seller  of  shares  is  unable  to 
close  the  transaction  owing  to  his  not  having  received  a  name,  the  remedy 
is  "  selling  out "  for  a  name,  by  instructing  the  official  broker  to  sell  the 
shares  again  in  the  market.  Likewise  a  purchaser  not  getting  delivery 
within  the  prescribed  time  instructs  the  official  broker  to  buy  in  (called 
"  buying  in  ").  In  "  selling  out "  and  "  buying  in,"  any  loss  along  with  the 
official  brokerage  falls  on  the  party  in  default.  Profit,  if  any,  accrues  to 
the  party  having  the  name  over. 

''  MaHng-up"  {MjU)  Price. — For  convenience  in  settling  transactions, 
the  Committee  of  the  Exchange,  on  the  first  day  of  the  settlement,  fix 
upon  a  price,  and  officially  issue  same  as  the  M/U  price  (the  mean  price 
at  12  o'clock  on  carry-over  day  of  each  stock  dealt  in). 

Dividends,  Bights,  and  Calls. — A  buyer  takes  over  any  dividends  or 
rights,  and  all  liabilities  for  calls  efifeiring,  as  at  the  date  of  the  transaction, 
and  as  it  generally  happens  that  the  transfer  is  recorded  in  the  books  of 
the  company  some  time  after  the  bargain  is  made,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
that  any  dividends  or  rights  be  passed  on  to  the  buyer,  and  that  he  should 
relieve  the  seller  of  any  calls  made  after  the  date  of  sale. 

Options. — Dealing  in  the  option  of  buying  or  selling  at  a  specified  time 
at  a  certain  price.  The  option  if  exercised  becomes  an  ordinary  transaction 
at  a  previously  fixed  price:  if  allowed  to  rim  out,  the  affair  ends.  The 
price  of  an  option  is  paid  at  the  end  of  the  account  in  which  it  is  acquired. 

Arbitrage  or  Shunting. — Is  buying  and  selling  at  practically  the  same 
time  the  same  stock  or  shares  in  different  Exchanges,  when  the  difference 
in  the  prices  between  the  two  Exchanges  admits,  or  appears  to  admit,  of 
the  probability  of  a  profit  after  allowing  for  expenses,  and  is  done  by 
mutual  arrangement  with  members  of  other  Exchanges  sharing  the  profit 
or  loss,  or  by  brokers  on  their  own  behalf. 

The  difficulties  which  arise  in  recording   the  transactions  are  caused 

more  by  the  large  number  of  entries  to  be  put  through  each  fortnightly 

account  than  by  any  actual  intricacy. 

The  books  necessary  to  record  the  transactions  are : — 

1.  Exchange  Note  Book.     2.  Clean  Exchange  Book.     3.  Total  Book. 

4.  Day   Book.      5.  Carry-over  Day   Book.      6.  Journal.      7.  Cash   Book. 

8.  Petty   Cash  Book.      9.  Transfer  Book.      10.   Settlement  Book.      11. 

Ledgers,  viz. :  (1)  Clients ;  (2)  Brokers ;  (3)  Private. 

1.  The  Exchange  Note  Booh  or  Daily  Bargain  Booh  contains  rough 
particulars  of  all  purchases,  sales  and  continuations  entered  into  at  the 
"  home  "  Exchange,  such  as  name  and  amount  of  stock  or  shares  bought  or 
sold,  broker  from  whom  bought  or  to  whom  sold,  and  price.  At  the  close 
of  each  day's  Exchange  this  book  is  sent  round  to  the  different  brokers 
with  whom  dealings  have  taken  place,  in  order  that  the  transactions  be 
initialled  by  the  respective  brokers. 

The  contents  are  written  up  daily  into  the — 

2.  Clean  Exchange  Booh,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  system, 
containing  in  chronological  order  the  various  transactions  of  buying  and 
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• 
selling,  shunting,  etc.     The  entries  for  transactions  done  through  members 
of  other  Exchanges  are  obtained  from  the  contract  and  continuation  notes 
or  similar  documents  received. 

3.  Total  Book  shows  what  transfers  are  to  be  given  or  received  for  each 
settlement,  and  is  written  up  from  the  Clean  Exchange  Book,  and  contains 
the  same  information  with  the  exception  of  the  price,  but  is  similar  to  a 
ledger  in  respect  that  all  the  entries  with  regard  to  one  particular  stock  or 
share  are  kept  together.  When  it  is  fully  written  up  for  an  account  or  settle- 
ment, the  entries  for  stock  or  shares  which  are  being  carried  over  or  where 
there  has  been  both  buying  and  selling  in  the  same  security  cross  out,  and 
the  balance  falls  to  be  claimed  (by  means  of  tickets)  from  or  by,  as  the  case 
may  be,  some  other  broker,  and  is  settled  by  a  transfer  of  the  stock  or 
shares. 

4.  Day  Book. — This  is  also  written  up  from  the  Clean  Exchange  Book, 
and  contains  each  day's  transactions  of  buying  and  selling,  debiting  the 
cliient  with  the  value  of  the  shares  at  the  purchase  price  plus  the  amount  of 
the  stamps,  transfer  fee  and  commission  charged,  and  crediting  the  broker 
from  whom  bought  with  the  amount  at  the  purchase  price,  or  the  converse. 
When  shares  are  purchased  which  are  to  be  carried  over,  there  is  neither 
stamp  nor  transfer  fee  to  be  charged.  At  the  end  of  each  "  account "  the 
dififerent  columns  are  added  up,  and  the  amount  of  the  Dr.  commission 
carried  to  the  Dr.  total  column ;  in  the  same  way  the  amount  of  the  stamps, 
fees,  and  Cr.  commission  columns  are  carried  to  the  Cr.  total  column.  The 
two  total  columns  then  agree  in  amount.  The  amounts  of  the  four  columns, 
viz.  Dr.  and  Cr.  commission,  stamps  and  fees,  are  posted  to  the  proper 
accounts  in  the  Private  Ledger. 

5.  Carry-over  Day  Book. — The  items  in  the  Clean  Exchange  Book 
relating  to  continuation  bargains  are  written  up  into  this  book:  in  the 
case  of  a  bull,  crediting  the  client  and  debiting  the  broker  contangoing  for 
the  "  old  account " ;  and  for  the  "  new  account "  debiting  the  client  in  the 
total  column  with  the  price  plus  contract  stamp,  contango,  and  commission 
(stamp  and  commission  are  entered  in  the  respective  columns),  and  crediting 
the  broker  contangoing  with  the  price  plus  contango.  WTien  the  firm  itself 
is  contangoing,  the  contango  appears  in  the  contango  column.  The  totals 
of  stamp,  contango,  and  commission  columns  being  carried  to  the  Cr.  total 
column,  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  columns  agree  in  amount. 

6.  Journal. — Is  for  such  transactions  as  cannot  properly  be  put  through 
any  other  book,  such  as  "mops,"  interest  charged  on  clients'  outstanding 
differences,  "splits,"  cross  entries  transferring  differences  on  the  stamp 
account,  etc. 

7.  Cash  Book. — Eequires  no  explanation,  except  that  there  are  two  bank 
columns,  as  brokers  usually  keep  a  local  and  a  London  account.  The  debit 
side  contains  the  sums  paid  in  and  the  credit  side  the  sums  drawn  out. 
Accordingly  no  ledger  accounts  are  required  for  the  bank  accounts. 

8.  Petty  Cash  Book. — In  the  "  debits  column  "  are  entered  these  stamps 
and  fees  which  are  charged  to  other  brokers,  the  different  sums  being  debited 
to  the  proper  accounts.  The  stamps  and  fees  paid  on  account  of  the 
broker's  own  clients  are  entered  in  the  stamps  and  fees  columns  respectively, 
and  are  passed  to  the  proper  accounts  through  the  Day  Book  or  Journal. 
The  totals  of  the  columns  headed  stamps,  fees,  office  expenses,  wires  and 
postages,  are  posted  at  the  end  of  each  "  account "  to  the  proper  accounts  in 
the  Private  Ledger.  Also  at  the  end  of  each  "  account "  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  columns  is  entered  in  the  Cash  Book. 

9.  Transfer  Book. — Eecords  details  of  all  transfers  passing  through  the 
VOL.  VI  10 
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office.  It  is  kept  on  the  ledger  plan,  a  separate  account  for  each  security, 
and  is  written  up  direct  from  the  transfers. 

10.  Settlement  Book. — Shares  and  stock  for  which  there  is  a  "  making- 
up"  price  bought  from  or  sold  to  members  of  the  same  Exchange  are  settled 
on  pay  day  or  on  the  exchange  of  a  transfer  by  payment  at  the  "  making- 
up  "  price.  The  difference  or  differences  between  the  making-up  price  and 
the  original  transaction  price  are  settled  through  the  Stock  Exchange 
Clearing  House.  This  book,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  these  differences,  is 
written  up  from  the  Day  Book.  Purchase  or  sale  prices  are  entered  in 
black  ink  in  the  proper  column,  and  the  "  making-up  "  prices  are  entered 
opposite  in  red  ink,  keeping  each  individual  broker's  account  separate.  The 
debit  and  credit  columns  being  summed  up  at  the  end  of  each  account,  the 
balances  are  carried  to  the  balance-sheet,  the  balance  on  which  is  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  or  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Exchange.  In  entering 
this  sum  in  the  Cash  Book  it  is  advisable  to  show  the  details  thus : — 

Suppose  a  cheque  for  £60  is  handed  to  the  Secretary  for  "  differences  " 
made  up,  thus : — 

.  £16 
.     10 


Due  to  X £45 

„      y 40 

Due  by  A 
„       B 

£85 
The  Cash  Book  should  show : — 

To  received  from  A          .         .         .  £15 
„         „         „      B          .         .         .     10 

and  a  cheque  c 

By  paid  X 
rawn  for  £60. 

£25 


£45 
40 


11.  Ledgers. — The  Clients'  Ledger  will  contain  an  account  for  each  client, 
and  is  very  much  like  any  ordinary  business  ledger.  It  is  necessary  to  show 
separately  the  transactions  of  each  settlement.  It  is  also  desirable  to  post 
the  accounts  up,  so  that  the  account  (form  produced  herewith)  issued  on 
account  day  to  clients  can  be  made  out  direct  from  the  ledger. 

The  Brokers'  Ledger  contains  accounts  for  each  broker  dealt  with  who 
is  a  member  of  another  Exchange.  Keeping  in  view  the  "  Settlement 
Book,"  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  separate  accounts  for  the  transactions  with 
members  of  the  home  Exchange.  There  is  thus  one  account,  called  Stock 
Exchange  Account,  for  these  transactions.  Brokers  of  different  Exchanges 
dealing  with  each  other  render  accounts  similar  to  those  rendered  to  clients, 
which  can  be  compared  with  the  ledger  accounts  and  any  sundry  differ- 
ences corrected. 

The  accounts  in  the  Clients'  Ledger  and  the  Brokers'  Ledger  are  squared 
off,  and  the  balance  carried  down  at  the  end  of  each  "  account." 

The  Private  Ledger  contains — 

(1)  Partners'  Accounts. 

(2)  Contango  Account. — Contains  the  stocks  which  the  broker  is  con- 

tangoing,  the  amount  being  shown  by  the  balance  on  the  account  at 
the  end  of  each  "  account "  after  allowing  for  contango.  Dividends 
and  "  rights  "  received  on  stocks  and  shares  held  in  this  account 
(the  securities  being  registered  in  name  of  the  party  con  tangoing) 
when  received  must,  as  previously  explained,  be  passed  on  to  the 
parties  for  whom  the  respective  stocks  are  being  contangoed. 

(3)  Expense  Account. 

(4)  Salary  Account. 
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(5)  Investment  Account. — In  this  account  are  debited  the  prices  of  each 

security  bought  and  taken  up  on  behalf  of  the  business,  sales  being 
credited. 

(6)  Open  Account. — Shows  the  brokers'  own  speculative  account  as  a 

firm,  i.e.  bull  and  bear  dealings. 

The  above  two  accounts  are  only  necessary  where  the  firm  invests 
and  speculates  on  open  account  as  a  firm.  When  the  partners  do 
so  as  private  individuals  the  entries  appear  in  their  private 
accounts. 

All  dividends  and  "  rights  "  declared  on  stock  or  shares  while  being 
carried  over  must  be  recovered  from  whoever  receives  same,  and 
credited  to  this  account  as  part  of  the  profit.  Similarly,  care 
must  be  taken  that  clients  carrying  over  are  duly  credited  with 
the  dividends  and  "  rights  "  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

(7)  Stock  Flotation  Account. — For  shares  and  stocks  received  in  pay- 

ment for  flotation  of  companies. 

(8)  Cash  Flotation  Account. — For  cash  received  in  payment  for  flotation 

of  companies. 

(9)  Commission  Account. — Is  ruled  to  show  commission  earned,  stamps 

and  fees  paid  and  recovered,  and  expenses,  such  as  wires,  etc. 

(10)  Dividends  on  Investment  Account. — For  dividends  and  interest 

received  on  investments  held  by  the  firm. 

(11)  Loans  Account. 

(12)  Interest  on  Loans  Account. 

(13)  Arbitrage  or  Shunting  Account. 

(14)  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

(15)  Balance-Sheet. 


[Table 
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Clean  Exchange 
Settlement  No.  1. 


Sold, 


Data. 

• ^ 

Stock. 

Client. 

Broker. 

Price. 

Day  Book 
Polio. 

190  . 
...  20. 

Edin.  Corp.  3  per  cent 
Chartereda 

£330 

"A." 

"G." 

lOOi 

1 

100 

"B." 

"H." 

3 

1 

21. 

Do. 

200 

Arbitrage 

"M." 

3A 

1 

23. 

Trunk  Thirds 

£1000 

"F." 

**E." 

55 

1 

28. 

Hendersons 

£100 

*«C." 

Contango  a/c 

U 

2 

Barnatos  . 

100 

"C." 

3i 

2 

Chartereds 

100 

Open  account 

"M." 

3 

2 

Randfonteins 

100 

)) 

"M." 

3i 

2 

Goldfields 

50 

ii 

"M." 

8i 

2 

Settlement  No.  2. 


Sold, 


Date. 

Stock. 

Client. 

Broker. 

Price. 

Day  Book 
Folio. 

190  . 

Trunk  Thirds    . 

£1000 

"F." 

"E." 

54  +  2/6 

2 

Transfer 
Stock  Sold 


TVit4^. 

Stock  or  Shares. 

Broker. 

Transferee. 

Amount. 

Nos.  of  Shares. 

190  . 
...  30. 

...  30. 

£100 
£.330 

1675/1774 

Edinburgh  Corpo 

Chartereds. 
"B."  and  Address. 

ration  3  per  cent  Stock. 
**Z."  and  Address. 

Stock  Delivered 


Dat«. 

Stock  or  Shares. 

Broker. 

Transferor. 

Amount. 

Nos.  of  Shares. 

190  . 
80. 

&       $.    d. 
388     9    4 

Midland  Railway  2^ 

Debenture  Stock. 

"  X.,"  326  Edinburgh 
Street,  Glasgow. 
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Book 


Due  30th 


190 


Bought. 


Date. 

stock. 

Client 

Broker. 

Price. 

Day  Book 
Folio. 

190  . 

...  20. 

Midland  Ry.  Deb.     . 

£383  9  4 

"A." 

"H." 

86i 

21. 

Chartereds 
English       Sewing 

£200 

Arbitrage  a/c 

"J." 

3 

Cotton  Ordinary    . 

500 

Investment  a/c 

"J." 

9s. 

Chartereds 

100 

Open  a/c 

"J." 

3 

Randfonteins     . 

50 

"H." 

3 

Goldfields 

50 

"H." 

8 

22. 

Hendersons 

100 

"C." 

•*J." 

If 

Barnatos   . 

100 

"C." 

"J." 

3iV 

26. 

Randfonteins     . 

50 

Open  a/c 

**H." 

3i 

28.     Trunk  Thirds    . 

£1000 

-F." 

"E." 

54 

2 

Due 

Bought. 

Date. 

Stock. 

CUent. 

Broker. 

Price. 

Day  Book 
Folio. 

190  . 

Hendersons 

£100 

*'C." 

Contango  a/c 

lK2id. 

2 

Barnatos  . 

100 

"C." 

>> 

3i  +  4id. 

2 

Chartereds 

100 

Open  account 

"M." 

3   +3d. 

Randfonteins     . 

100 

)  J 

"M." 

3i  +  3d. 

Goldfields 

50 

j> 

'«M." 

8i  +  7d. 

Booh 

FOR  Settlement 


Transferor. 

Price. 

Stamp. 

Remarks. 

"Y."  and  Address. 
"A.,"  17  York  Street,  Edinburgh. 

3 

lOOi 

&    s.     d. 
1  10     0 

Free. 

FOR  Settlement. 

Transferee. 

Registered. 

Certificate. 

Price. 

Stamp. 

Remarks. 

"A."  17  York  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

23/6/02 

29/6/02 

86i 

£       s.     d. 
1  15     0 
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Day 

t 

Settlement  No.  1.     Due 


? 

Stock  on  Share. 

Date. 

Nmbm. 

Amount. 

Name. 

Price. 

190  . 

...     20. 

Dr.  Broker  "G."        .         .   \ 
Cr.  Client  "A."        .        .    / 

£330     0     0 

Edin.  Corp.  3  per  cent  Stock    . 

looi  1 

Dr.        do.                  •        .    \ 
Cr.  Broker  *'H."       .        .   / 

383     9     4 

Mid.  Ry.  2i  per  cent  Deb.  Stock 

m  \ 

Dr.        do.                  •        •   \ 
Cr.  Client  "B."         .         .   / 

£100 

Chartereds        .... 

3     1 

21. 

Dr.  Broker  "M."       .         .    1 

200 

Do 

'■f) 

Cr.  Arbitrage  Account        .    / 

Dr.         do.                   •         •    \ 
Cr.  Broker  '*J."         .         .   / 

200 

Do.              .... 

3     1 

Dr.  Investment  Account    .    \ 
Cr.  Broker  "J."         .         .   / 

600 

English  Sewing  Cotton  Ordinary 

98.  1 

Dr.  Open  Account      .         .    \ 
Cr.  Broker  "J."        .         .   / 

100 

Chartereds        .... 

3      1 

Dr.  Open  Account      .         .    \ 

60 

Randfonteins    .... 

I  } 

Cr.  Broker  "H."       .         .    / 

60 

Ooldfields          .... 

22. 

Dr.  Client  "C."         .         .    \ 

100 

Hendersons       .... 

If    \ 

Cr.  Broker  "J."         .         .   / 

100 

Barnatos 

23. 

Cr.  Qient  "F."          .         .    \ 
Dr.  Broker  "E."        .         .    / 

£1000     0     0 

Trunk  Thirds  .... 

"  { 

26. 

Dr.  Open  Account      .         .    \ 
Cr.  Broker  "H."        .         .   / 

£50 

Randfonteins    .... 

..{ 

Carry-over 
Settlement  No.  1.     Due 


Name. 

Stock  or  Share. 

Carry- 
over 
Price. 

Old  Account 

Name. 

Amount. 

Dr. 

Dr.  Client  "  F."  for  Old  Account,  Cr.  for  New     .   "» 
Cr.  Broker  "E."            do.,            Dr.       do.         .    / 
Cr.  Client  "C."              do.,            Dr.       do.         .    \ 

Dr.  Contango  Account   do.,            Cr.       do. 

Cr.  Open  Account           do..            Dr.       do. 
Dr.  Broker  "M."            do.,            Cr.       do. 

Trunk  Thirds 

Hendersons  . 
Barnatos 

Chartereds    . 
Randfonteins 
Ooldfields     . 

£1000 

100 
100 

100 

100 

50 

54 

U 
H 

3 

H 

8i 

£        8.      d. 

640     0     0 

475     0     0 
1050     0     0 

2065     0    0 

Booh 

30th 
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190 


Dr. 

Commission. 

Cr. 
Total. 

Folio. 

Cr. 

Total. 

Stamp. 

Fee. 

Cr. 
Commission. 

&     t. 

d. 

£      s. 
331  13 

d. 
0 

9 

£      s. 

d. 

£     s.     d. 

£.      8.      d. 

£     8.     d. 

5 

330  15 

6 

0     10 

0  16     6 

334     8 

2 

5 

9 

332     9 

8 

1  16     0 

0     2     6 

300    0 

0 

9 

6 

297     9 

0 

0     10 

2  10     0 

606    5 

0 

10 
14 

606     5 

0 

600    0 

0 

14 
9 

600     0 

0 

226     7 

6 

15 

9 

225     0 

0 

1     5     0 

0     2     6 

300    0 

0 

12 
9 

300     0 

0 

150    0 

0 

12 

400     0 

0 

12-9 

550    0 

0 

163  15 

6 

7 

0     10 

1     5     0 

308  15 

6 

^\l 

162  10 
306     5 

0 
0 

2  10     0 

8 

547     4 

0 

0     10 

2  15     0 

1    7 

6 

548  12 
156     5 

6 
0 

11 

12 

9 

156     5 

0 

1    7 

6 

4426     2 

2 

4414    3 

2 

3     5     0 

0     5     0 

9  16     6 

1     7 

6 

16 
16 
16 

3     5 
0     5 
9  16 

0 
0 
6 

4427     9 

8 

4427     9 

8 

Day  Book 
30tli 


190 


Due  30th 

190 

• 

New  Account.     Due 

190 

• 

Folio. 

Cr. 

stamp. 

Contango. 

Commission. 

Dr. 

Folio. 

Cr. 

£      s. 

d. 

£     s. 

d. 

£     s.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

£       s. 

d. 

£      s.     d. 

8 

8 

540     9     8 

11 

540    0 

0 

0     2 

0 

0  13     4 

541     5 

0 

11 

7 

150     0 

0 

0     2 

0 

0  12     6 

0     6     3 

151     4 

11 

U3 

475     0     0 

7 

325     0 

0 

0     2 

0 

1     5     0 

0  16     8 

326  19 

6 

13 

12 

300    0 

0 

301     5 

0 

12 

10—12 

325     0 

0 

326     5 

0 

12—10 

1053  19     2 

12 

425    0 

0 

426     9 

2 

12 

2065     0 

0 

0     6 

0 

1  17     6 

1  16     3 

2073     8 

7 

2069     8  10 

16 

0    6     0 

13 

1  17     6 

16 

1  16     3 

2073     8     7 
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Cash 
Settlement  No.  1. 


TotaL 

Cash. 

Bank. 

Date. 

Folio. 

London. 

T^Al. 

190  . 

• 

£       s. 

d. 

£      s.    d. 

£        s. 

d. 

£        8.     d. 

...  15. 

To  Balance      . 

210     0 

0 

10     0     0 

100     0 

0 

100     0     0 

...  30. 

„    Loans  Account, 

Loan  from  Bank 

18 

700     0 

0 

700     0     0 

,,      Cash,      Broker 

"M."         .        . 

10 

1656     5 

0 

1656     5 

0 

,,     Cash,      Broker 

"E."         .        . 

11 

8  12 

6 

8  12    6 

,,  Bank  lodged       . 

1300     0 

0 

1300     0    0 

„     Cash,     p.     Ex- 

change— 

"H."    . 

9 

43  15 

0 

*'J."     . 

9 

6     5 

0 

50     0     0 

„  do.,  Broker  "G." 

9 

333     8 

0 

333     8     0 

4258     5 

6 

10     0     0 

1756     5 

0 

2492     0     6 

Settlement  No.  2. 


Date. 

Folio. 

Total. 

Cash. 

Bank. 

London. 

Local. 

190  . 
...  30. 

To  Balance      . 

£        s.    d. 
2311     6     4 

£     s.      d. 
2    10     0 

£      s.      d. 
158  18     6 

£         8.     d. 

2149  17  10 

Petty  Cash 
Settlement  No.  1. 


Date. 

Name. 

Shares. 

Folio. 

No. 

Description. 

190  . 

By  Broker  "  G.,"  Stamp  on 

„    Investment   Account,    Stamp 
and  Fee  on          ... 
,,    paid  for  Contract  Stamps 
,,   do.  for  Postages     . 
etc.,  etc. 

330 
500 

/Edinburgh    Corporation    3    per^ 
\        cent  Stock  .        .         .        .  / 

English  Sewing  Cotton  Ordinary 

9 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

Book 
Due  30th 
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190 


Date. 


1902. 
...  30. 


By  paid  Client  "B." 

,  do.     do.     **C." 

,  do.     do.    *'F." 

,  Bank  drawn 

,  Petty  Cash 

,  paid  Broker  "H." 

,  Balance 


Folio. 


Total. 


£  s.  d. 

297  6  6 

2  9  0 

7  4  0 

1300  0  0 

7  10  0 

332  9  8 

2311  6  4 


4258     5     6 


Cash. 


I       8.    d. 

7  10    0 
2  10    0 


10    0    0 


Bank. 


London. 


£       s.    d. 
297     6    6 


1300    0    0 
158  18    6 


1756     5     0 


Local. 


I       s.    d. 

2     9     0 
7     4     0 


332     9     8 
2149  17  10 


2492    0     6 


Due 


190 


Date. 

Folio. 

Total. 

Cash. 

Bank. 

London. 

Local. 

1902. 
...  1. 

2. 

By  paid  Broker  "H." 
,,    do.       do.    split 
„    do.       do.    "J." 

9 

9 
9 

£       s.    d. 

750     0    0 

0     2     6 

1300     0     0 

£      s.    d. 

£       s.    d. 

£       s.    d. 
750     2     6 

1300     0     0 

Booh 
Due  30th 


190 


Sundry  Debits. 

Stamps. 

Fees. 

Office  Expenses. 

Wires. 

Postages. 

£     s.    d. 
1  15     0 

£     s.    d. 

15     0 
0  10     0 

£     s.    d. 
0     2     6 

£     s.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

£     s.    d. 
1     0     0 

1  15     0 

1  15     0 
0  10     0 

2  0    0 

0  10     0 

1  0    0 

1  15     0 

0  10     0 

2    0     0 

0  10     0 

1     0     0 

entered  Cash  Book,  folio  4. 

7  10    0 
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Total  Book 
Settlement  No.  1.     Due  30th 


190 


Buying  Client 

Selling  Client. 

Selling  Broker. 

Buying  Broker. 

Edinburgh  Corporal 
"A."          .         .  £330 

ion  Stock  3  per  cent 

"G." 

.  £830 

Chart 

ereds 

Arbitrage  a/c 
Open  a/c      . 

200 
100 

*'B."          .         .     100 
Arbitrage  a/c      .     200 
Open  a/c    .         .     100 

Midland  Railway 

"J.". 
2i  Debenture  Stock 

200 
100 

"M." 

.     100 
.     200 
.     100 

"A."    .         .  £383  9  4 

'*H."          .£383 

9  4 

English  Sewing 

Cotton  Ordinary 

Investment 
Account . 

500 

Randf 

onteins 

500 

Open  a/c    . 
Open  a/c    . 

50 
50 

Open  a/c     .         .     100 
Gold 

fields 

50 
50 

"M." 

.     100 

Open  a/c    . 

50 

Open  a/c     .         .       50 
Hend 

ersons 

50 

"M." 

.       50 

Contango  a/c      . 

100 
100 

"C."           .         .     100 
Bar 

"J." 
natos 

100 
100 

Contango  a/c 

.     100 

Contango  a/c     . 

100 
100 

"0."           .         .     100 

Trunk 

"J." 
Thirds 

100 
100 

Contango  a/c 

.     100 

"F."          .  £1000  0  0 

"F."          .         £1000 

*'E.".         .        £1000 

"E." 

£1000 

Journal 
Settlement  No.  1.    Due  30tli 


190 


Date. 

Dr. 

Folio. 

Cr. 

190  . 
...  20. 

Dr.  Client  *'B."    .\ 
Cr.  Broker  "H."  .  j 

Settlement 

Split  on  100  Chartereds  | 
No.  2.     Due 

£     s.    d. 
0     2     6 

6 
9 

£     s.    d. 
0     2     6 

0     2     6 

0     2     6 

190 
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Settlement  Book 
Settlement  No.  1.     Due  30th 


190 


Date. 

Stock  or  Shares. 

Price. 

Price. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Name. 

Amount. 

190  . 

...  20. 

21. 

26. 

To  Chartereds 
By  Randfonteins . 
„    Goldfields 
,,   Randfonteins  . 

100 
50 
50 
50 

3 

3 
3 

8 
3^ 

£       s. 
.  300     0 
16Z  10 
425     0 
162  10 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£       s.     d. 
SOO    0    0 
150     0     0 
400     0     0 
156     5     0 

Balance 

1050     0 

0 

1006     5     0 
43  15     0 

1050     0 

0 

1050     0     0 

J.' 


Date. 

Stock  or  Shares. 

Price. 

Price. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Name. 

Amount. 

190  . 

...  21. 

22. 

By  Chartereds     . 

,,      English      Sewing 

Cottons     . 
,,    Chartereds      . 
,,    Hendersons     . 
,,    Barnatos 

200 

500 
100 
100 
100 

3 

9s. 
3 

3% 

3 

9s. 
3 

li 

3^ 

£        s.      d. 
600     0    0 

225    0    0 
300    0    0 
150    0    0 
325    0    0 

£       s.     d. 
600     0     0 

225     0     0 
300     0     0 
162  10     0 
306     5     0 

Balance 

1600     0     0 

1593  15     0 
6     5     0 

1600     0     0 

1600     0     0 

Settlement  No.  1.     Due  30th 
Balance-Sheet 


190 


Date. 

Stock  or  Share. 

Price. 

Price. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Name. 

Amount. 

190  . 

"H." 
"J." 

Excl 

lange  (Secre 

tary) 

• 

£     s.      d. 

43  15     0 

6     5     0 

£     s.      d. 
50     0     0 

50     0     0 

50     0     0 
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Clients*  Ledger 


A." 


190  . 
...     20. 

30. 

Settlement  No.  1.     Due  30th                    190 

By  £330  Edinburgh  Corporation  Stock   . 

To  £383  9s.  4d.  Midland  Railway  2^  Debenture 

Stock 

By  Balance 

Settlement  No.  2.     Due                            190 
To  Balance 

1 
1 

£      a. 
334     8 

2 

£      g.    d. 
330  15     6 

3  12     8 

334     8 

2 

334     8     2 

3  12 

8 

"B." 

190  . 
...     20. 

Settlement  No.  1.     Due  ZOth                    190 

By  100  Chartereds 

To  split  on  do 

„  Cash 

1 
3 

£       s. 

0     2 
297     6 

d. 

6 
6 

£      s.    d. 
297     9     0 

297     9 

0 

297     9     0 

«  C." 


190  . 
...      22. 

30. 

Settlement  No.  1.     Due  30th 

To  100  Hendersons 

,,100  Barnatos      . 
By  100  Hendersons 

,,100  Barnatos      . 
To  Cash 

Settlement  No.  2.     Dm 

190 
190 

1 
1 
2 
2 
4 

£       s.     d. 
163  15     6 
308  15     6 

2     9     0 

£      s.    d. 

150    0    0 
325    0    0 

475     0     0 

475    0    0 

30. 

To  100  Hendersons 
„  100  Barnatos      . 

• 

4 
4 

151     4  11 
326  19     6 

"  F. 


190  . 
...     23. 
30. 

30. 

Settlement  No.  1.     Due  30th 

By  £1000  Trunk  Thirds  . 
To     Do.              do. 
„  Cash 

SeUUment  No.  2.     Due 
"By  £1000  Trunk  Thirds  . 

190 
190 

4 
2 

£      s.    d. 

540    0    0 
7     4     0 

&       8.     d. 

647    4    0 

547     4    0 

547     4    0 

540    9    8 
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Broker's  Ledger 
Stock  Exchange  Account 


Settlement  No.  1.     Due  BOth                    190 

190  . 

£       s. 

d. 

£        8.     d. 

...  20. 

To  "G."  £330  Edinburgh  Corporation  3  pe 

r 

cent  Stock 

1 

331  13 

0 

By  "  H."  £383  :  9  : 4  Midland  Railway  2^  pe 

r 

cent  Debenture  Stock 

1 

332     9     8 

To  "H."  lOOChartereds 

1 

300    0 

0 

21. 

By  "J."  200          do.                ... 
,,   "J."  500  English  Sewing  Cotton  Ordinary 
,,   "J."  100  Chartereds  .... 
,,   "H."  50  Randfonteius 
„  "H."50Goldfields    .... 

1 

T         1 
1 
1 

1 

600  0  0 
225  0  0 
300  0  0 
150  0  0 
400     0     0 

22. 

,,   "J."  100  Hendersons 

„   "J."  100  Barnatos      .... 

1 
1 

162  10  0 
306     5     0 

26. 

„   "H."  50  Randfonteins 

1 

156     5     0 

20. 

,,   *'  H."  Split  on  100  Chartereds    . 
To  "G."  Stamp  on  £330  Edinburgh  Corpora 

3 

0    2    6 

tion  3  per  cent  Stock 

19 

1  15 

0 

30. 

By  Cash  "H." 

4 

43  15     0 

„         "J." 

4 

6     5     0 

„         "G." 

4 

333     8     0 

To  paid  "H." 

4 

332     9 

8 

,,  Balance 

Settlement  No.  2.     Due                            190 

2050     2 

6 

3016     0 

2 

3016     0     2 

30. 

By  Balance 

2050     2     6 

1. 

To  paid  "H." 

4 

750     0 

0 

,,     Do.     split 

4 

0     2 

6 

2. 

„     "J." 

4 

1300     0 

0 

«M 

» 

190  . 
...  21. 
30. 

30. 

Settlenient  No.  1.     Due  30th 

To  200  Chartereds   . 

To  100        Do.         .         .         . 

,,100  Randfonteins 

„  50Goldfields  . 
By  Cash 

Settlement  No.  2.     Due 

By  100  Chartereds  . 
,,100  Randfonteins 
„  50  Goldfields       . 

190 
190 

1 
2 
2 
2 
4 

2 
2 

2 

£       s. 
606     5 
300     0 
325     0 
425     0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£       s.    d. 
1656     5     0 

1656     5 

0 

1656     5     0 

301     5     0 
326     5     0 
426     9     2 

E.'^ 


190  . 
...  23. 
31. 

30. 

Settlement  No.  1.     Due  SOth 

To  £1000  Trunk  Thirds  . 
By    Do.            do.             .         . 
„  Cash           .... 

Settletnent  No.  2.     Due 
To  £1000  Trunk  Thirds  . 

190 
190 

1 
2 
4 

2 

£      s.       d. 
548  12     6 

£        s.    d. 

540     0     0 
8  12     6 

548  12     6 

548  12     6 

541     5     0 
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Private  Ledger 
Open  Account 


190  . 
...  21. 


26. 
30. 


30. 


Settlement  No.  1.     Due  SOth  190 

To  100  Chartereds 

,,  50  Randfonteins         .... 

„  50  Goldfields 

,,  50  Randfonteins         .... 
By  100  Chartereds 

„   100  Randfonteins        .... 

„  50  Goldfields      .         . 
To  Balance 

Settlement  No.  2.     Dm  190 

By  Balance      ...... 

To  100  Chartereds 

,,  100  Randfonteins       .... 

„  50  Goldfields 


£  ».  d. 

300  0  0 

150  0  0 

400  0  0 

156  5  0 


43  15     0 
1050     0     0 


301  5  0 
326  5  0 
426     9     2 


$.    d. 


300  0  0 
325  0  0 
425     0     0 


1050     0    0 


43  15     0 


Contango  Account 


190  . 
...  30. 

30. 

Settlement  No.  1.     Due  ZOth 

To  100  Hendersons 
,,100  Barnatos 
By  Balance     .... 

Settlement  No.  2.     Due 

To  Balance      .... 
By  100  Hendersons 

,,100  Barnatos      . 

„  Carry-over  Day  Book 

190 
190 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

£        s.     d. 
150     0     0 
325     0     0 

£      s.    d. 
475     0     0 

475     0    0 

475    0    0 

475    0    0 

150    0    0 
325     0     0 

1  17     6 

Arbitrage  Account 


190  . 
...  26. 

30. 

Settlement  No.  1.     Due  BOth 

By  200  Chartereds  . 
To            Do.            ... 
„  Balance      .... 

Settlement  No.  2.     Due 
By  Balance     .... 

190 
190 

1 
1 

£         8.      d. 

600     0     0 
6     5     0 

£        8.     d. 
606     5     0 

606     5     0 

606     5    0 

6     5     0 
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Private  Ledger — Continued 
Investment  Account 


190  . 
...  15. 

21. 

30. 


Settlement  No.  1.     Due  BOth 

To  Balance      .... 
,,  500  English  Sewing  Cottons 
By  Balance      .... 


190 


Settlement  No.  2.     Due 
To  Balance 


190 


£        s.    d. 

1000     0     0 

226     7     6 


1226     7     6 


1226     7     6 


£       s.    d. 


1226    7     6 


1226    7     6 


Commission,  etc. 
Settlement  No.  1.     Due  SOth 


190 


Dr. 

(1) 

Date. 

Details. 

Fol. 

Stamps. 

Fees. 

Expenses. 

Com- 
mission. 

Balance. 

190  . 
...  30. 

To  Day  Book 
„  Petty  Cash  Book 

Balance      . 

1 
19 

£    s.    d. 
1  15     0 

£    s.    d. 
0  10     0 

£    s.    d. 
3  10     0 

£    s.    d. 

1    7    6 

£     5.     d. 

7    2    6 
6     4     0 

1  15     0 

0  10     0 

3  10     0 

1     7     6 

13     6     6 

Account 


(2) 

Cr. 

Date. 

Details. 

Fol. 

Stamps, 

Fees. 

Expenses. 

Com- 
mission. 

Balance. 

190  . 
...  30. 

30. 

By  Day  Book 

1 

£    s.    d. 
3     5     0 

£    s.    d. 
0     5     0 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 
9   16     6 

£    s.    d. 
13     6     6 

3     5     0 

0     5     0 

s 

9  16     0 

13     6     6 

Settlerru 

By  Balance     . 
,,  Carry  over  Day  Book 

mtN 
2 

0.  2.     Due 
0     6     0 

1905 

1 
1  16    3 

6     4     0 

Capital  Account 


190  . 
...  30. 


30. 


Settlement  No.  1.     Dw«  BOth 


By  Balance 

,,    P.  and  L.  Account 

To  Balance 


Settlement  No.  2.     Due 
By  Balance 


190 


190 


£        5.      d. 

1266     4     0 
1266     4     0 


£         s.    d. 

1210     0     0 

56     4     0 


1266     4     0 


1266     4     0 
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Loans  Account 


190  . 
...  30. 

Settlement  No.  1.  Due  ZOth                        190 
By  Cash  from      Bank  .... 

£       s.     d. 

4 

£   s.      d. 
700  0  0 

Trial  Balance,  30th 


190 


Clients'  Ledger — 

"A"        .... 

Brokers*  Ledger — 

Stock  Exchange  Account . 

Private  Ledger — 
Open  Account 
Contango  Account    . 
Commission,  etc.,  Account 
Arbitrage  Account    . 
Investment  Account 
Capital  Account 
Loans  Account 

Cash  Book       .... 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

3 

12 

8 

2050 

2 

6 

43 

15 

0 

475 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

5 

0 

1226 

7 

6 

1210 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

2311 

6 

4 

4016 

6 

6 

4016 

6 

6 

Dr. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account 


Gr. 


To  Expenses  . 


Balance  carried  to  Capital 
Account         .  *     . 


£  s. 
3  10 
0     5 


56     4     0 


59  19     0 


By  Commission 
,,   Contango  . 
,,   Arbitrage  . 
„   Open  Account 
,,   Stamps 


£      s. 
8     9 


6    5     0 

43  15     0 

1  10     0 


59  19     0 


Balance-Sheet 


Liabilities 

Broker's  Balances  . 

Loans     , 

Capital  Account     . 


£  8.  d. 

2050  2  6 

700  0  0 

1266  4  0 


4016     6     6 


Assets 

Cash  in  Bank — 

London 

Local 
Do.  on  hand  . 


Stocks    held    on    Investment 
Account      .... 
Do.  on  Contango  Account 
Clients'  Balances    . 


£   s. 

1 
d. 

158  18 

2149  17 

2  10 

6 

10 
0 

2311  6 

4 

1226  7 

475  0 

3  12 

6 
0 
8 

4016  6 

6 
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The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and  Ba^t nee- Sheet 

1.  Clients'  Ledger. — The  balances  are  taken  out  in  the  usual  way. 

2.  Brokers'  Ledger. — The  balances  are  taken  out  in  the  usual  way. 

3.  Private  Ledger. 

(1)  Partners'  accounts  are  in  the  usual  form. 

(2)  Contango  Account. — The  value   of  stocks  under  contango  at  the 

date  of  balance  is  entered  as  a  balance  and  carried  down,  the 
difference  remaining  on  the  account  being  carried  to  profit  and  loss 
account  as  profit  on  contangoing. 

(3)  Expense  Account  for  Office  Expenses. — Balance  carried  to   profit 

and  loss  account. 

(4)  Salary  Account. — Balance  debited  to  profit  and  loss  account. 

(5)  Investment  Account. — A  list  of  the  securities  on  hand  is  made  out, 

valuing  at  cost,  or  market  price  if  lower,  the  amount  being  entered 
and  carried  down  as  a  balance,  and  the  difference  remaining  carried 
to  profit  and  loss  account.  This  list  should  be  compared  with  the 
certificates  on  hand  and  pledged  to  banks  for  loans. 

(6)  Open  Account. — The  balance  on  this  account  is  carried  to  profit  and 

loss  account  as  a  profit  or  loss,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(7)  Stock  Flotation  Account. — No  value  should  be  put  on  any  securities 

herein — when  sold,  credit  can  be  taken  for  any  sums  received  and 
carried  to  profit  and  loss  account. 

(8)  Cash    Flotation    Account. — Balance    carried    to    profit   and    loss 

account. 

(9)  Commission  Account. — Balance  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account. 

(10)  Dividends  on  Investments  Account. — Balance  carried  to  profit  and 

loss  account. 

(11)  Interest  on  Loans  Account. — Balance  carried  to  profit  and  loss 

account. 

(12)  Arbitrage  Account. — Balance  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account. 

(13)  Loans  Account. — Balance  carried  down. 

The  accounts  in  the  Private  Ledger  should  be  closed  off,  and  the  balances 
carried  down  for  each  settlement. 

As  it  is  most  important  that  the  books  should  be  correctly  kept,  a  trial 
balance  should  be  made  at  the  close  of  each  "  account." 

In  the  following  example  aU  balances  for  Settlement  No.  1  are  shown 
as  carried  down,  although  a  profit  and  loss  account  is  also  given  for  that 
period. 

Examples  of  Entries 
Carry-over  days        .  .  .  .27th  and  28th. 

Name  day    .....     29tli. 
Setthng  day  .  .  .  .30th. 

The  broker  is  assumed  to  start  with  a  capital  of  £1210  made  up  thus : 
Investments  valued  at  £1000  ;  amount  in  bank,  London,  £100 ;  local,  £100  ; 
and  cash  in  hand,  £10.     The  first  balance-sheet  being — 


Private  Ledger — 
Investment  Account 
Capital  Account 

Cash  Book — 
Banks 
Cash  in  hand     . 


VOL.  VI  11 


i 

£    s.     d. 
1000  0  0 

200  0  0 
10  0  0 

1 
£    s.    d. 

1210  0  0 

1210  0  0 

1210  0  0 
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During  the  "  account "  the  following  transactions  are  supposed  to  take 
place : — 

On  2()th. — Client  "  A  "  wishes  £330  Edinburgh  Corporation  3  per  cent 
Stock  sold,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  Midland  Railway  2^  per  cent 
Debenture  Stocl^. 

Client  "  B "  instructs  the  sale  of  100  Chartereds,  which  are  in  three 
lots — 40  in  his  own  name,  50  in  name  of  his  wife,  and  10  in  name  of  a 
friend.     These  are  sold  in  one  lot  (thus  perhaps  obtaining  a  better  price). 

These  orders  being  executed  at  the  Exchange,  the  following  entries 
appear  in  the  Exchange  Note  Book : — 


Left-hand  Side 


Security  dealt  in. 

Quantity. 

Bought  from 

Price. 

Initials. 

Remarks. 

Midland  Railway  2^  Debenture  Stock 

£       s.    d. 
•383     9     4 

"H." 

H 

Right-hand  Side 


Security  dealt  in. 

Quantity. 

Sold  to 

Price. 

Initials. 

Remarks. 

Edinburgh  Corporation    3   per   cent 

Stock 
Chartereds 

£330 
100 

lOOi 
3 

The  details  of  above  requiring  to  be  put  through  the  books  are- 

£330     0     0    Edinburgh  Corporation  3  per  cent  Stock  at  lOOj 
Brokerage         ..... 
Contract  stamp  .... 


£383     9     4 


100 


Midland  Railway  2j  per  cent  Debenture  Stock  at  86j 
Brokerage  (reinvested)  nil 

Government  stamp        .... 
Contract  stamp  .... 

Registration  fee,  say      .... 


Chartereds  at  3 
Brokerage,  6d.  per  share 
Contract  stamp 
Split  (additional  transfer  fee) 


£331 

13 

0 

0 

16 

6 

0 

1 

0 

£332 

9 

8 

1 

15 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

£300 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

21s/.— The  broker,  ascertaining  by  telephone  or  wire   that  Chartereds 
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are  selling  in  another  Exchange  at  3yV>  the  price  at  home  being  3,  instructs 
a  member  of  the  other  Exchange  (with  whom  arrangements  have  been 
previously  made  for  arbitrage  dealings)  to  sell  on  joint  account  200  and 
then  proceeds  to  buy  that  quantity. 

Note. — In  a  low-priced  active  share  it  is  probably  never  possible  to  get 
a  turn  of  tV^h ;  it  is  assumed  for  convenience  of  calculation.  The  difiference 
obtained  is  generally  about  IJd.  per  share. 

The  broker  buys  to  take  up  500  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company, 
Limited,  ordinary  shares  as  follows  : — 


500  English  Sewing  Cottons  at  9s. 

Brokerage  (on  his  own  account),  nil 
Transfer  fee,  say  . 
Government  stamp 


£225     0     0 

0  2     6 

1  5     0 


He  also  goes  a  bull  of  (buys  on  open  account) — 

100  Chartereds  at  3  . 
50  Randfonteins  at  3 
60  Goldfields  at  8     . 


22716?.— CHent  "  C  "  goes  a  bull  of— 

100  Henderson's  Transvaal  Estates  at  l| 

Brokerage  3d.  share 
100  Barnato  Consolidated  Limited  at  3^?^ 

Brokerage 


£162   10  0 

15  0 

306      5  0 

2    10  0 


It  may  be  remarked  that  on  a  sale,  purchase,  or  carry  over  being 
executed,  a  contract  or  continuation  note  is  issued.  In  the  foregoing  case 
the  contract  note  will  be  made  out  thus : — 


22nd 190  . 

To  "C." 

We  beg  to  advise  having  bought  on  your  account,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange.     For  settlement  30th 190  . 

100  Henderson's  Transvaal  Estates        .         .  at  If 
100  Barnato  Consolidated     .         .         .         •   ,,  3yV 

£    s.     d. 
15     0 
2  10     0 

£      5.     d. 
162  10     0 
306     5     0 

3  15     0 

Stamp  and  fee        .         . 
Contract  stamp      . 

!    £0     1     0 

468  15     0 
3  16     0 

472  11     0 
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23rrf.— Client  "F"  goes  a  bear  of  £1000  Trunk  Thirds.     This  being 
executed  at  55,  a  contract  note  is  issued  thus : — 


• 

To  "F." 

We  beg  to  advise  having  sold 

23rd 19C 

on  your  account,  etc.  etc. 

. 

£1000  Trunk  Thirds    .... 

Stamp  and  fee 
Contract  stamp      . 

.    at  55 

.£     s.     d. 
2  15    0 

£       s.      d. 
550     0     0 

2  16    0 

£0  "i    0 

550     0     0 
2  16     0 

547     4     0 

As  these  are  sold  through  broker  "  E,"  a  member  of  another  Exchange, 
the  commission  would  be  shared,  say  one-half  each.  The  share  falling  to 
"  E  "  appears  in  tlie  Dr.  commission  column  of  the  Day  Book. 

On  carry-over  day  the  broker  arranges  himself  to  contango  for  client 
"  C "  the  shares  bought  by  him,  viz.  100  Henderson's  Transvaal  Estates 
and  100  Barnatos.  To  provide  the  funds  to  do  this  and  meet  the  settle- 
ment, the  securities  held  in  the  investment  account  are  supposed  to  be 
"  pawned "  to  the  bank,  and  an  advance  of  £700  obtained  thereon.  The 
M/U  prices  for  these  being  respectively  IJ  and  3J,  and  the  contango  rates 
being  2d.  and  3d.  per  share,  the  following  is  the  form  of  continuation  note 
issued : — 


To  "C." 

28tli 190  . 

We  beg  to  advise 

having  continued  on  your  account,  subject,  etc. 

Sold.                                          Bouglit. 

For  Account,  30th  inst. 

For  Account,         pmx. 

100 

Hendersons . 

At 

At 

H 

£        s.    d. 
150     0     0 

£    8.     d. 

1  10    21       Net. 

£        8.    d. 

151     2  11 

100 

Barnatos 

H 

325     0     0 

3     5     4^ 

326  17     6 

The  £1 :  10 :  2f  is  made  up  thus:  M/U  price  £1  :  iOs. ;  contango  2d.; 
commission,  one-quarter  the  usual  buying  or  selling  rate,  Jd.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  have  the  1000  Trunk  Thirds  sold  by  "F"  carried  over  to 
next  account,  and  it  is  arranged  with  broker  "E"  to  do  this;  the  M/U 
price  being  54,  contango  rate  2s.  6d.,  and  commission  Is.  4d. 
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The  continuation  note  is  issued  as  follows : — 


28th 190  . 

To"F." 

We  beg  to  advise  having  continued  on  your  account,  subject,  etc. 
Bought.                                          Sold. 

£1000 

Trunk  Thirds 

For  Account,  30th  inst. 
At 

For  Account,         ijrox. 
At 

54 

£       8.    d. 
540     0     0 

£       «.    d. 
54     1     2 

Net. 

£      s.      d. 
540  11     8 

The  items  on  the  open  account,  viz.  100  Chartereds,  100  Randfonteins, 
50  Goldfields,  are  carried  over  by  broker  "  M,"  the  prices  being — 


Chartereds  . 
Randfonteins 
Goldfields      . 


M/U  Price. 


H 


H 


Contango. 

3d. 
3d. 
7d. 


All  the  above  transactions  having  been  entered  into  the  Clean  Exchange 
Book,  it  becomes  necessary  to  write  up  the  Day  Book.  Taking  the  first 
item,  sale  of  £330  Edinburgh  Corporation  Stock  : — 

Broker  "  G  "  is  debited  with  the  price  of  the  £330  Edinburgh  Corporation 
Stock  at  lOOJ,  viz.  £331 :  13s. ;  client  "A"  being  credited  with  the  amount 
£331 :  13s.,  less  stamp  and  commission  17s.  6d  =  £330  :  15  :  6  ;  Is.  for  stamp 
being  entered  in  the  stamp  column,  and  the  commission  charged  (16s.  6d.) 
going  in  the  commission  column.  The  calculations  are  done  at  the  time  the 
Day  Book  is  written  up. 

In  a  similar  way  the  other  buying  and  selling  transactions  are  also 
entered. 

The  individual  items  in  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  columns  are  posted  to  the 
proper  accounts,  and  the  totals  for  each  "  settlement "  of  the  stamp,  fee,  and 
commission  columns  are  posted  to  the  commission  account  in  the  Private 
Ledger.  It  may  be  remarked  that  stockbrokers  do  not  generally  charge 
commission  on  their  own  private  purchases  and  sales.  On  contango  day 
the  entries  in  the  Clean  Exchange  Book  referring  to  continuation  bargains 
are  written  up  into  the  carry-over  Day  Book,  in  the  case  of  a  "  bull "  credit- 
ing him  with  the  amount  and  debiting  the  broker  contangoing. 

The  contango,  commission,  and  stamps  are  charged  in  the  following 
"  settlement." 

Simultaneous  with  the  Day  Book  the  Total  Book  is  extended  as  pre- 
viously explained,  and  the  example  before  us  shows  that  broker  "G" 
requires  to  be  handed  a  transfer  for  £330  Edinburgh  Corporation  Stock ; 
broker  "H"  has  to  give  a  transfer  for  £383:9:4  Midland  Railway  2J 
Debenture  Stock ;  also  that  a  transfer  for  100  Chartereds  has  to  be  given, 
and  100  Hendersons  and  100  Barnatos  received,  the  other  entries  crossing 
out.      When  transfers  are  received  an  entry  is  made,  thus  squaring.      The 
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following  is  a  form  of  account  issued  on  account  day  to  clients,  showing 
them  their  position  : —  - 


Tyr 

• 

SETTLEMENT 

30th 190  . 

Tn   Arn.nnnt.  with  

Cr. 

190  . 
...  22. 

To  100  Hendersons  1| 
„  lOOBarnatos      Z^ 
,,  Balance 

&      8.      d. 

163  15     6 

308  15     6 

2     9     0 

190  . 
...  30. 

30. 

By  100  Hendersons  li 
,,100  Barnatos       3| 

By  Balance 

£        8.     d. 

150     0     0 
325     0    0 

475     0    0 

476    0    0 

2    9     0 

This  balance  of  £2 :  9s.  agrees  with  that  shown  in  the  Clients'  Ledger,  and 
would  be  squared  by  remitting  "  C  "  £2 :  9s. 

The  following,  and  the  forms  and  books  shown  on  pp.  148-160,  are 
required  to  register  the  transactions  given : — 

Ticket 


Ticket  Day,  29th 190  . 

No.  1. 

£383:9:4  Midland  Railway  2^  Deb. 

Stock  at  86J  .         .        .  £332    9    8 

Consideration  at  £      ,  stamp     115     0 

£334     4     8 

Ticket  Day,  29th 190  ' 

(If  Ticket  be  divided  the  private  No.  must  be  inserted.) 
Original  Ticket,  Private  No.  1. 

X,  Y,  Z  &  Co.  pay  for  £383  : 9  : 4   Midland   Railway 

2^  per  cent  Debenture  Stock  at  86^      .  £332    9     8 

Consideration  at  £               ,  stamp      .         .         1  15     0 

£334     4     8 

Transferee,     "A,"     17    York    Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Transferee,  "A,"  17  York  Street,  Edinburgh,  Painter 
and  Decorator. 

Issued  to  "H." 

Issued  to  "H." 

J.  BoLAM  Johnson. 
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Introductory. — The  taking  and  valuing  of  stock  is  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  which  arise  in  drawing  up  the  periodical  accounts  of  a 
business.  The  books  may  be  drawn  up  in  the  most  approved  form  for  the 
particular  kind  of  undertaking,  the  staff  of  clerks  may  be  everything  that  the 
most  exacting  critic  can  desire,  the  books  may  be  kept  in  the  most  careful 
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manner,  the  Balance  Sheet  may  be  otherwise  correct,  and  yet  a  little 
looseness  in  the  stocktaking  will  upset  all.  In  a  model  system  of  books 
provision  is  sometimes  made  for  a  Stock  Book,  which  is  an  excellent  check 
on  the  stock  as  disclosed  at  the  periodical  stocktaking.  But  there  are 
several  businesses  in  which  Stock  Books  are  out  of  the  question,  either  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  making  it  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  such 
records,  or  else  the  difficulties  met  with  make  it  practically  impossible. 
Thus  an  error  in  the  stock — be  it  in  casting,  calculating,  mode  of  valuing, 
or  in  any  other  of  the  many  ways  in  which  a  slip  may  arise,  accidental  or 
intentional — may  place  an  entirely  different  aspect  on  the  accounts  of  a 
concern,  and  completely  distort  the  results  of  the  transactions  of  a 
period. 

Different  Purposes  for  which  Stock  is  taken. — In  stocktaking  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  particular  object  in  view.  Thus  stock  may  be  taken 
with  the  intention  of  drawing  up  a  Balance  Sheet  or  compiling  a  Statement 
of  Affairs.  The  former  may  be  the  usual  periodical  Balance  Sheet  of  the 
concern,  showing  the  result  of  the  transactions  during  the  past  year  or 
other  period,  or  it  may  be  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  business, 
or  for  the  admission  of  a  new  partner  or  other  reason.  A  Statement  of 
Affairs  is  prepared  in  cases  of  insolvency.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
position  is  slightly  different  in  these  two  instances,  for  while  in  the  case  of 
the  Balance  Sheet  it  is  assumed  that  the  business  will  be  continued  and  the 
stock  disposed  of  at  ordinary  selling  prices,  in  the  case  of  insolvency  it 
may  happen  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  stock  at  a  sacrifice  in 
order  to  realise  the  whole  quickly  and  close  up  the  estate  in  an  expeditious 
manner.  Hence  in  the  one  case  the  assets,  including  stock,  will  be  valued 
on  the  basis  of  the  business  being  a  going  concern,  while  in  the  other  the 
mode  of  assessment  will  be  the  break-up  values.  Even  in  this  latter  case, 
however,  the  stock  should  be  shown  at  its  value  as  a  going  concern,  and 
the  reduced  valuation  included  among  the  assets. 

Basis  on  which  Stock  should  he  taken. — The  usual  method  of  taking 
stock  is  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  the  goods  on  hand  on  the  particular 
day,  price  each  lot  out,  and  show  the  total.  The  various  processes  should 
be  performed  by  different  persons.  Thus  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  should 
make  the  inventory,  another  price  out  the  goods,  another  make  the  calcula- 
tions and  additions,  a  fourth  check  the  clerical  accuracy  of  the  work,  while 
a  principal  or  responsible  official  should  supervise  the  whole  stocktaking 
generally. 

The  general  rule  for  valuing  stock  is  to  take  cost  or  market  price, 
whichever  is  lower.  Speaking  generally,  on  no  account  must  a  value  in 
excess  of  the  cost  price  be  taken.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  profits  must 
not  be  anticipated.  A  profit  is  not  made  until  the  goods  are  actually  sold, 
or  in  other  words  stock  can  never  show  an  actual  realised  profit.  A  profit 
may  be  shown  on  paper,  but  before  that  profit  can  be  taken  into  account 
the  nature  of  the  asset  must  be  changed. 

Various  Methods  of  taking  Stock. — Though  the  market  price  should 
generally  be  taken  when  it  is  below  cost  price,  yet  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Thus,  if  the  goods  have  been  sold  for  future  delivery  under  good 
contracts,  to  financially  sound  people,  it  would  be  permissible  to  value  the 
stock  at  cost  price,  or  even  at  selliiig  price,  less  a  rebate  for  delivery,  etc., 
expenses,  discounts,  and  other  abatements  and  charges.  A  good  example  of 
such  a  case  would  be  a  firm  of  oil  merchants,  who  unloaded  a  cargo  of 
petroleum  just  before  stocktaking.  The  price  of  the  oil  has  dropped,  but 
they  have  already  disposed  of  the  whole  cargo  for  delivery  over  the  next 
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few  months  at  good  prices.  This  need  not  be  a  case  of  bad  buying,  for  had 
the  firm  refrained  from  importing  till  the  drop  in  price  they  might  have 
run  short  of  oil  which  they  must  deliver  under  their  contracts. 

Although  the  rule  is  to  price  out  the  articles  on  the  stock  lists  at  cost, 
yet  there  are  cases  in  which  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  a  large  retail  grocery  business,  to  take  stock  in  this 
way  would  mean  turning  up  an  endless  number  of  invoices  for  the  different 
items.  In  such  a  case,  each  article  might  be  marked  on  being  received 
with  a  private  mark,  showing  the  cost  price.  But  market  prices  -are 
continually  changing  with  some  articles,  and  certain  goods  are  bought  in 
bulk.  It  is  thus  more  convenient  in  the  grocery  and  similar  trades  to 
price  out  the  stock  at  selling  price,  and  deduct  from  the  total  a  sum  equal 
to  the  gross  profit  percentage  earned  in  the  particular  business.  It  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this  system  of  valuing  stock  can  only  be  applied 
where  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  is  fairly  constant.  The  advantage  of 
this  method  of  stocktaking  for  the  grocery  and  similar  businesses  is  that  all 
the  goods  will  be  marked  with  their  selling  prices.  There  is  therefore  no 
extra  expenditure  of  time  in  looking  up  prices.  Further,  should  there  be  a 
fall  in  prices,  the  reduced  value  will  by  this  means  find  its  way  into  the 
stock  lists,  for  the  ordinary  selling  price  will  have  to  be  marked  down. 
The  general  rule  of  taking  cost  or  market  price,  whichever  is  lower,  is  thus 
adhered  to  under  this  system  of  valuing,  and  at  a  minimum  of  trouble.  The 
only  objectionable  feature  seems  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  selling  price  being 
marked  up.  This  would  only  be  done  where  there  had  been  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  particular  commodity,  which  justified  the  retailer  in  demanding 
an  increased  selling  price.  In  such  a  case  the  effect  would  be  to  take  the 
goods  into  stock  at  more  than  cost  price,  which  is  decidedly  wrong.  The 
difficulty  might,  however,  be  overcome  by  making  a  special  deduction  from 
the  total  to  represent  such  increase  in  the  selling  price.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  system  of  valuing  stocks  is  only  applicable  to  certain 
businesses,  and  further  that  its  accuracy  depends  on  a  proper  gross  profit 
percentage  being  fixed  on,  and  the  selling  price  marked  on  the  goods  being 
realisable.     Thus  it  is  useless  if  the  goods  have  depreciated. 

There  are  other  concerns  where  goods  are  kept  for  a  period — in  some 
cases  a  few  months,  in  others  several  years — before  being  sold.  The  question 
arises,  have  these  goods  to  be  taken  into  stock  at  cost  price  throughout  this 
period  of  "  lying  up,"  or  should  something  be  added  from  time  to  time  as 
they  increase  in  value.  The  chief  arguments  against  increasing  the  stock 
valuations  of  such  articles  are  that  the  whole  profit  ought  to  go  to  the 
credit  of  the  period  in  which  the  sale  is  made,  and  that  it  may  happen  that 
the  goods  depreciate  instead  of  appreciating  in  value.  A  good  instance  of 
the  latter  contention  arises  in  the  case  of  wines  which  after  maturing  for  a 
number  of  years  ultimately  go  "  off."  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  stocks  are  put  aside  to  mature  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  is  locked  up.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  this  capital  should  be 
credited  with  a  fair  amount  of  interest,  provided  the  circumstances  show 
that  it  has  been  earned.  Accordingly,  it  would  seem  to  be  generally  quite 
in  order  to  add  interest  from  time  to  time  to  the  original  cost  of  such 
stocks,  provided  the  matter  is  carefully  gone  into,  and  it  is  seen  that  there 
is  an  actual  permanent  increase  in  value.  This  is  a  clear  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  a  profit  must  not  be  taken  credit  for  until  it  is  actually 
secured  by  a  sale  taking  place,  but  the  principle  may  be  adopted  under  the 
special  circumstances  and  when  the  facts  warrant  it.  In  addition  to  the 
wine  and  spirit  trade  this  system  of  valuing  stocks  is  found  in  lead  works, 
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where  lead  is  stored  in  pits  over  jars  of  acid  to  change  it  by  chemical  process 
into  white  lead,  and  also  in  the  seasoning  of  timber  in  ponds. 

Another  method  of  valuing  stock  is  to  arrive  at  a  figure  by  means  of  a 
calculation,  which  however  only  amounts  to  an  estimate.  For  the  purpose 
of  an  interim  account,  or  a  periodical  cost  sheet,  and  in  certain  businesses 
where  prices  do  not  fluctuate  violently,  this  system  will  generally  be  found 
sufficiently  reliable,  but  at  the  best  it  is  only  an  estimate — abnormal 
wastage  of  stock,  or  peculation,  may  throw  the  whole  calculation  out.  The 
method  of  estimating  is :  Take  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of 
the  period,  to  this  add  the  purchases,  and  from  the  total  so  given  deduct 
the  amount  of  sales,  less  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  on  these  sales.  The 
resulting  balance  will  approximately  be  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand. 

Stock  Books. — In  many  businesses  Stock  Books  may  with  advantage  be 
introduced.  Where  this  can  be  done  a  distinct  gain  is  secured,  as  much  of 
the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  must  otherwise  exist  in  connection  with 
the  item  of  stock  is  removed.  Under  a  proper  system  of  Stock  Books  and 
Stock  Accounts  the  figures  disclosed  by  the  periodical  stocktaking  can  be 
checked  and  verified,  and  an  abnormal  surplus  or  deficiency  can  be  located. 
Take  the  case  of  a  timber  merchant.  The  various  cargoes  are  entered  in 
the  Stock  Books,  a  separate  account  being  opened  for  each  size.  A 
description  of  the  wood  "  ex  so-and-so  "  is  entered  at  the  head  of  the  page, 
and  the  place  at  which  the  timber  is  stored  is  also  shown.  The  book  is 
ruled  with  debit  and  credit  columns  to  show  the  quantity,  cost  price  per 
standard,  and  total  cost.  The  original  amount  of  the  particular  size  of  the 
cargo  is  debited  to  the  particular  account,  and  as  sales  are  made  credits  are 
posted  to  the  various  accounts.  In  this  way  the  Stock  Books  show  the 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  various  places  at  any  time,  and  form  a  reliable  check 
on  the  actual  stocktaking.  A  quantity  column  must  be  kept  in  the  Sales 
and  Purchases  Journal  or  Day  Books  and  Eeturns  Books,  from  which 
postings  are  made  to  the  Stock  Books. 

Stock  Books  are  most  useful  in  manufacturing  and  kindred  concerns  to 
record  the  receipt  and  issue  of  stores  used  in  the  works.  For  such  a  pur- 
pose a  special  set  of  books  is  required.  It  has  been  thought  well  to  give 
examples  of  such  a  set  of  books,  and  the  business  of  a  builder  and  con- 
tractor has  been  taken  for  the  purpose.  The  principle  in  other  businesses 
is  the  same,  though  the  form  of  books  will  vary.  The  special  books 
required  in  this  case  are  : — 

Stores  Issued  Analysis  Book, 
Stores  Eeturned  Analysis  Book, 
Stores  Ledger, 

while  the  Purchase  Journal  and  Accounts  Eendered  Book  (equivalent  to 
Sales  Journal)  have  a  Stores  column  added. 

Stores  Issued  Analysis  Book. — When  stores  are  required  application  is 
made  at  the  office,  and  an  order  is  made  out  and  signed  by  a  responsible 
person.  Manifold  Order  Books  are  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  advisable 
in  some  cases  to  keep  different  books  made  of  differently  coloured  paper  for 
contracts,  jobbing,  and  cash  sales.  The  order,  when  signed,  is  torn  out  and 
handed  to  the  storekeeper  as  his  authority  to  deliver  the  goods;  the 
duplicate  is  retained  by  the  office.  The  leaves  are  numbered  in  rotation, 
and  the  order  shows  the  number  of  the  contract  or  jobbing  order  to  be 
charged,  or  is  marked  "  cash  sale  "  in  the  event  of  its  being  such.  In  the 
case  of  contract  or  jobbing  orders  the  cost  price  is  shown.  The  amount 
shown  on  a  cash  sale  order  is  the  sale  price. 
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From  the  counterfoils  the  Stores  Issued  Analysis  Book  (Form  1)  is 
written  up.  Each  month's  issue  of  stores  is  dealt  with,  added  up,  and 
posted  separately.  The  numbers  given  to  the  contracts,  etc.,  in  progress 
during  the  month  are  entered  at  the  head  of  the  various  columns  on  the 
left  side  of  the  book.  The  Order  Book  duplicate  foUo  is  entered  in  the 
inner  column,  and  the  cost  of  the  stores  in  the  Amount  column.  In 
the  case  of  contracts  and  jobbing  the  amounts  are  extended  into  the 
"  Contracts  Total "  or  "  Jobbing  Total "  column. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  book  the  same  amount  is  entered  in  the  column 
provided  for  the  particular  branch  of  stores  affected.  The  amount  is  also 
extended  into  the  "  Grand  Total "  column  shown  in  the  centre  of  the  page. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  additions  of  the  various  columns  are  made, 
and  the  totals  of  the  detail  "  Contract "  columns  agree  with  the  "  Contracts 
Total "  column.  Similarly,  the  sum  of  the  "  Jobbing  Details "  column 
corresponds  to  the  "  Jobbing  Total "  column,  and  the  totals  of  the  various 
columns  to  the  right  will  together  equal  the  "  Grand  Total "  column.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  total  "  Contract "  and  "  Jobbing  "  columns,  together 
with  the  "  Cash  Sales  "  column,  must  agree  with  the  "  Grand  Total "  column. 


Form  1. 


Stores  Issue 

JUN 


Contracts. 

Jobbing. 

d 

1 

No.  83. 

Total. 

d 

1 

No.  31. 

Total. 

&     8.     d. 

Other  columns  ac- 
cording to  size  of 
business. 

£     s.     d. 

£     5.     d. 

Other  columns  ac- 
cording to  size  of 
business. 

&    s.     d. 

When  the  book  has  thus  been  proved  across,  the  totals  of  the  different 
Detail  Contract  and  Jobbing  columns  are  posted  to  the  debit  of  their  various 
accounts  (indicated  at  the  head  of  the  column)  in  the  Contract  and  Jobbing 
Ledgers.  The  totals  of  the  columns  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  book  are 
credited  in  the  Stores  Ledger  to  the  various  accounts  enumerated  at  the 
head  of  the  columns. 

This  detail  work  being  completed,  the  following  postings  are  made  in 
the  Impersonal  Ledger :  the  totals  given  by  the  "  Contracts  Total "  column, 
the  "  Jobbing  Total "  column,  and  the  "  Cash  Sales "  column  are  debited 
to  Contracts  (Work  in  Progress)  Account,  Jobbing  (Work  in  Progress) 
Account,  and  Cash  Sales  Account  respectively,  while  the  grand  total  is 
credited  to  Stores  Account. 

The  Stores  Returned  Analysis  Book  (Form  2)  is  similar  to  the  one  just 
described,  the  chief  difference  being  that  provision  is  made  for  goods  sent 
from  one  contract  to  another.  In  order  to  meet  this  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  "  Contract "  columns  on  each  side  of  the  page. 

Manifold  Order  Books  are  kept  authorising  the  storekeeper  to  receive 
the  goods  named  into  store,  or  authorising  the  transfer  of  goods  from  one 
job  to  another.  It  is  advisable  that  these  orders  be  printed  on  different 
coloured  paper  to  the  "  delivery  orders." 
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The  book  is  written  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Stores  Issued 
Analysis  Book.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  order  is  reversed,  the 
various  "  Store  "  columns  being  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right,  as  in  the 
book  last  dealt  with. 

The  various  additions  having  been  made  and  proved  across  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  totals  of  the  detail  contract  and  jobbing  columns  are 
posted  to  the  various  accounts  in  their  respective  ledgers.  The  columns 
to  the  left  of  the  grand  total  column  are  debits,  while  those  to  the  right 
are  credits.  The  totals  of  these  various  "  Contract "  and  "  Jobbing  "  columns 
are  now  debited  or  credited,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  Contract  and  Job- 
bing (Work  in  Progress)  Accounts  in  the  Impersonal  Ledger.  The  totals 
of  the  columns  enumerating  the  different  classes  of  stores  are  debited  to 
the  accounts  indicated  in  the  Stores  Ledger,  while  the  total  of  these 
columns  is  debited  to  the  Stores  Account  in  the  Impersonal  Ledger.  The 
grand  total  column  in  this  book  is  not  posted,  its  use  being  to  prove  the 
accuracy  of  the  other  columns. 

The  Stores  Ledger  supplies  the  details  of  the  Stores  Account  in  the 
Impersonal  Ledger,  and  the  total  of  the  balances  of  the  accounts  in  this 
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6 

1 

Cash  Sales. 

Total. 

Timber. 

Hardware. 

Cement. 

Oil  and  Waste. 

£        s.        d. 

£       s.        d. 

£        s.         d. 

£         s.         d. 

£         s.         d. 

£         s.         d. 

Ledger  should  at  any  given  date  agree  with  the  balance  of  the  Stores 
Account.  The  various  accounts  opened  in  this  Ledger  will  vary  according 
to  circumstances,  the  idea  being  so  to  [classify  the  stores  under  separate 
heads  as  to  enable  a  discrepancy  in  this  department  to  be  traced  and 
located.  The  postings  are  made  from  the  "  Stores  "  column  in  the  Purchase 
Journal,  Accounts  Eendered  Book,  Stores  Issued  Analysis  Book,  and  Stores 
Eeturned  Analysis  Book.  At  the  end  of  the  year  further  entries  are  made, 
through  the  Transfer  Journal,  to  agree  the  various  items  with  the  actual 
stores  on  hand  as  shown  by  the  stocktaking.  This  difference  between  the 
Stores  Ledger  figures  and  the  actual  stores  on  hand  is  accounted  for  by 
wastage  and  outside  sales.  As  these  outside  sales  are  credited  at 
prices,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  adjusting  entry  for  the  profit. 

Work  in  Progress  is  stock  under  another  name.  When  an  article  has 
been  partly  manufactured  it  is  styled  Work  in  Progress ;  similarly  in  the 
case  of  a  builder  and  contractor,  when  a  building  has  been  partly  erected  at 
the  date  of  a  Balance  Sheet  it  is  shown  therein  among  the  assets  as  "  Work 
in  Progress."  The  valuing  of  this  item  is  rather  more  complicated  than 
the  pricing  of  ordinary  stock-in-trade. 

Work  in  Progress,  like  other  stocks,  must  be  valued  at  cost.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  the  actual  cost.     Cost  may  be  divided  into 
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Stores  Returned 
June 


Ck)ntraal8. 

Jobbing. 

1 

a 

^ 

5 

Na88. 

Total. 

No.  82. 

Total. 

£«.  d. 

Other     columns 
according     to 
size  of  business. 

£    «.    d. 

&S.  d. 

Other     cohimns 
according     to 
size  of  business. 

£    8.    d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  ».  d. 

£8.  d. 

two  items — prime  cost  and  on-cost.  Prime  cost  is  the  amount  expended  in 
wages  and  materials.  On-cost  is  the  proportion  of  the  general  expenses  of 
the  concern  applicable  to  each  separate  contract  or  order.  In  the  case  of  a 
business  which  not  only  manufactures,  but  also  trades  with  several 
customers,  the  manufacturing  expenses  must  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
expenses  of  trading.  In  such  a  case  the  on-cost  added  to  the  prime  cost 
must  only  be  the  percentage  of  manufacturing  expenses,  and  not  trading 
items.  The  prime  cost  figure  will  require  amending  if  there  has  been  a 
fall  in  the  prices  of  any  of  the  materials;  in  fact  the  general  rule  for 
valuing  Work  in  Progress  is  the  same  as  other  stocks — cost  or  market  price, 
according  to  which  is  lower. 


Form  3. 


Contracts  "  Profit  and  Loss  Account 


Contracts. 

Work  in  Progress  at 
1st  April. 

Cost  of  Work  (Turn- 
over) this  Year. 

Charges  Apportioned. 

£         s.     d. 

£         s.     d. 

£      s.     d. 

No.  28 

. 

1152     0     0 

200     0     0 

67     0     0 

„    29 

. 

43     0     0 

1,110     0     0 

57     0     0 

,,    30 

1900     0     0 

2,482     0     0 

219     0     0 

„    31 

233     0     0 

236     0     0 

23     0     0 

„    32 

187     0     0 

29     0     0 

10     0     0 

„    33 

234     0     0 

35     0     0 

13     0     0 

„    36 

14     0     0 

1,540     0     0 

77     0    0 

„    36 

676     0     0 

33    0     0 

»    37 

1,163     0     0 

58     0     0 

„    38 

215     0     0 

10     0     0 

,.    39 

2,838     0     0 

141     0    0 

„    40 

1,593     0     0 

79    0     0 

»    41 

247     0     0 

12    0    0 

..    42 

274     0     0 

13     0     0 

.,    43 

58     0     0 

2     0     0 

„    44 

816     0     0 

40     0     0 

..    45 

696     0     0 

34     0     0 

M    46 

1,372     0     0 

»    47 

100     0     0 

n    48 

227     0     0 

11     0     0 

.,    49 

71     0    0 

M    60 

9     0     0 

.,    51 

43     0    0 

Charges 

debited  to  Jobbing 

45     0     0 

»f 

on  Work  in   Progresi 
italised 

J  cap- 

79    0    0 

Trofit  on  Contracts  . 

1 
i 

3763    0    0 

16,030    0    0 

1023    0    0 
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14 

H 

OH 

Contracts. 

Jobbing. 

1 

No.  186. 

Total 

.9 

No.  30. 

TotaL 

£s.  d. 

£  s.  (I 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Other     columns 
according      to 
size  of  business. 

£   s.    d. 

£  5.  rf. 

Other     columns 
according     to 
size  of  business. 

£     8.      fl. 

In  order  to  illustrate  clearly  this  valuing  of  Work  in  Progress,  a 
"  Contracts  "  Profit  and  Loss  Account  of  a  builder  and  contractor  is  given 
(Form  3).  The  first  column  shows  the  prime  cost  of  the  Work  in  Progress 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  From  the  third  column  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  "  charges "  (i.e.  the  general  expenses)  of  the  business  amount  to 
£1023.  This  is  not  the  amount  expended  during  the  year,  but  includes 
the  proportion  of  last  year's  charges  applicable  to  the  Work  in  Progress  at 
the  end  of  last  year  (viz.  £3763 — the  total  of  the  first  column).  The  whole 
of  this  £1023  is  apportioned  over  the  jobs  completed  this  year  and  those 
in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  year.  That  is  to  say  the  turnover,  or  cost  of 
w^ork  for  the  year,  is  not  the  basis  on  which  the  calculation  is  made,  but  it 

for  Year  ending  31st  March  190 


Profits. 

Total. 

Contract  Price. 

Work  in  Progress 
at  31st  March. 

Losses, 

Total. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

^. 

d. 

£        s 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.       d. 

127 

0 

0 

1,546 

0 

0 

1,546 

0 

0 

1,546 

0     0 

7 

0 

0 

1,217 

0 

0 

1,217 

0 

0 

1,217 

0     0 

196 

0 

0 

4,797 

0 

0 

4,797 

0 

0 

4,797 

0     0 

492 

0 

0 

401 

0 

0 

91 

0 

0 

492 

0     0 

31 

0 

0 

257 

0 

0 

257 

0 

0 

257 

0     0 

282 

0 

0 

260 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

282 

0     0 

181 

0 

0 

1,812 

0 

0 

1,812 

0 

0 

1,812 

0     0 

709 

0 

0 

670 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

709 

0     0 

360 

0 

0 

1,581 

0 

0 

1,581 

0 

0 

1,581 

0     0 

225 

0 

0 

214 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

225 

0     0 

174 

0 

0 

3,153 

0 

0 

3,153 

0 

0 

3,153 

0     0 

1,672 

0 

0 

1,561 

0 

0 

111 

0 

0 

1,672 

0     0 

259 

0 

0 

233 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

259 

0     0 

25 

0 

0 

312 

0 

0 

312 

0 

0 

312 

0     0 

18 

0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

78 

0    0 

96 

0 

0 

952 

0 

0 

952 

0 

0 

952 

0     0 

42 

0 

0 

772 

1,372 

100 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

772 

0 

0 

1372 

100 

0     0 
0     0 

772 

1,372 

100 

0  0 
0  0 
0     0 

16 

0 

0 

254 

71 

9 

43 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

254 

0 

0 

71 

9 

43 

0     0 
0     0 
0     0 

973 

0 

0 

254 

71 

9 

43 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0     0 

1273 

0 

0 

21,965 

0 

0 

20,070 

0 

0 

1595 

0     0 

1273 

0 

0    I 

1 

21,965 

0    0 
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is  on  this  turuover  plus  the  work  in  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the 
yciir  (i.e.  on  the  items  in  both  the  first  and  second  columns).  Now,  if  the 
form  is  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  the  unfinished  work  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  in  respect  of  contracts  46,  47,  49,  50,  and  51  (vide  seventh 
column).  Excepting  for  these  five  jobs  the  amount  of  charges  applicable 
to  each  contract  is  set  out  in  the  third  column.  Further,  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  jobbing  work  done,  and  this  is  debited  with  its  ratio  of 
charges  (i.e.  £45).  The  balance  is  the  proportion  of  the  charges  applicable 
to  the  five  unfinished  contracts,  and  is  set  out  last  in  the  third  column. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  figure  £79  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  Work  in 
Progress  at  31st  March,  £1595,  as  do  all  or  any  of  the  detail  amounts 
debited  to  the  finished  contracts.  At  the  same  time  the  prime  cost  is  kept 
distinct  from  the  on-cost,  and  may  be  shown  separately  in  the  Balance 
Sheet  if  thought  necessary,  thus : — 


t  in  Progress 

(Cost  of  Work  to  Date) 

Prime  Cost     . 

.     £1595 

On-cost 

79 

£1674 

Next  year's  debit  to  Charges  Account  will  be  in  excess  of  the  amount 
actually  spent  in  the  coming  year  by  £79,  as  that  sum  is  carried  down  from 
the  year  just  ended.  The  remaining  figures  and  columns  in  the  form  are 
not  relevant  to  the  subject  at  present  under  discussion. 

Stock  taken  at  Selling  Price  as  between  Departments. — The  correct  mode 
of  dealing  with  Work  in  Progress  becomes  more  complicated  when  there 
are  several  and  distinct  processes  involved  in  completing  one  article,  and 
when  each  of  these  processes  is  performed  in  a  separate  and  distinct  depart- 
ment. The  contention  has  been  made  that  since  the  result  of  the  manu- 
facturing in  each  department  must  be  shown,  and  since  the  sale  of  the 
completed  article  is  credited  to  trading  account  in  the  period  in  which  the 
sale  is  made,  therefore  each  department  ought  to  be  credited  with  the 
market  value  of  the  work  done  in  that  department  during  the  period, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  whole  article  has  been  finished  and  sold  or 
whether  it  is  in  process  of  further  manufacture  in  another  department.  In 
other  words,  this  contention  is  that  the  department  turning  out  that  one 
section  of  the  whole  article  is  to  be  credited,  and  the  next  department 
receiving  the  material  for  the  second  process  should  be  debited  at  market 
price  as  soon  as  the  first  process  is  completed. 

Now  what  is  the  effect  of  this  ?  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rule 
that  stock  (for  the  goods  referred  to  are  simply  Work  in  Progress)  must  be 
valued  at  cost  or  market  price,  whichever  is  lower.  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, the  effect  is  to  value  the  goods  as  turned  out  complete  from  the  first 
(or  subsequent)  process  at  the  current  market  price  of  such  class  of  goods. 
That  is  to  say,  a  paper  profit  is  shown  by  means  of  the  stock.  The  idea  of 
showing  the  actual  working  of  each  department  is  correct,  but  in  order  to 
do  that  the  effect  under  this  system  is  to  inflate  the  Work  in  Progress  of 
the  business  as  a  whole.  Provided  a  reserve  is  made  for  this  inflation  in 
the  stock  values,  no  objection  can  be  found,  but  otherwise  this  departmental 
transferring  at  selling  prices  is  to  be  deprecated.  Even  if  the  selling  price 
of  the  completed  article  is  not  liable  to  violent  fluctuation,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  market,  this  is  no  justification  for  the  inflation  of  the 
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stock  above  cost  or  market  price — market  price  in  this  case  being  understood 
to  be  the  present  value  of  material  plus  present  wages,  etc. 

Stock  brought  into  Accounts. — Having  decided  on  the  value  of  the  stock, 
the  next  point  is  the  manner  in  which  to  bring  it  into  the  accounts. 
Stock  may  be  divided  for  this  purpose  into  two  classes.  First  the  stock  of 
goods  in  which  the  concern  is  trading ;  and  next,  stock  on  hand  relating  to 
expense  accounts.  The  latter  class  of  stock  is  not  held  for  sale,  but  will  be 
used  in  the  course  of  manufacturing,  etc.,  the  articles  which  are  for  sale, 
and  is  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  different  manner  to  the  ordinary  stock  of 
goods. 

The  ordinary  stock  appears  in  the  trading  or  manufacturing  account, 
and  may  be  shown  in  one  of  three  ways — 

(a)  The  stock  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  on  the  debit  side, 
and  the  stock  at  the  close  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account. 

(b)  The  difference  between  the  stocks  at  the  commencement  and  end  of 
the  period  as  a  debit  or  credit  as  the  case  may  be.  Should  the  stock  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  be  larger  than  that  at  the  close,  the  difference  will 
appear  as  a  debit,  and  vice  versa. 

(c)  The  difference  between  the  stocks  is  added  to  the  item  "  Purchases," 
appearing  on  the  debit  side  if  the  opening  stock  is  greater  than  the  closing  ; 
in  the  contrary  event  the  difference  is  deducted  from  the  "  Purchases." 

The  Expense  Accounts  Stocks  are  deducted  from  the  various  items  of 
expense,  as  illustrated  by  Form  4.  The  figures  in  this  form  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  working  of  a  small  concern  where  all  expense  items  are 
posted  to  one  account  and  analysed  at  the  year's  end  in  an  Analysis  Book. 
These  figures,  then,  are  the  summary  figures  from  such  book,  though  the 
working  of  the  principle  of  Expense  Accounts  Stocks  would  have  been  the 
same  had  separate  accounts  been  opened  for  each  heading.  The  first  and 
fourth  columns  show  the  stocks  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the 
period ;  the  second  column  gives  the  amount  debited  during  the  half-year  ; 
and  the  third  the  total  debit.  After  deducting  the  stock  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  half-year  the  net  expense  chargeable  to  the  period  is  given  in 
the  fifth  column.  Of  the  expenses  enumerated  in  Form  4,  the  first  item 
(Manufacturing  Wages)  appears  in  the  Manufacturing  Account,  the  others 
in  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account.  Thus  we  see  that  the  ordinary  stock  of  a 
business  is  a  Manufacturing  or  Trading  Account  item,  while  "  expenses  " 

Form  4 


Stocks  at 
1st  March  1903. 

Debited  this 
Half-Year. 

Total. 

Deduct  Stocks 

at  29th 
August  1903. 

P.  and  L. 

Amount. 

Manufacturing  Wages  . 
Delivery  Wages  and  Commission  . 

Salaries 

Travelling  Expenses     . 
Carriage,  Freight,  and  Tolls 
Stamps,  Stationery,  etc. 
Stable  Account     .... 

Packing 

Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes 
Gas,  Water,  and  Coals  . 

Repairs 

Sundries 

£ 

6 
9 

52 

£ 

49 

52 

94 

14 

12 

15 

16 

82 

37 

4 

6 

7 

£ 

49 

52 

94 

14 

12 

21 

25 

134 

37 

4 

6 

7 

£ 

4 

3 

72 

£ 

49 

52 

94 

14 

12 

17 

22 

62 

37 

4 

6 

7 

67 

388 

455 

79 

376 
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stocks  are  generally  adjusted  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account.  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  some  expense  stocks  are  properly  dealt  with  in  the  Manu- 
facturing Account — coal  stock  in  an  engineering  works,  for  instance. 

Auditor's  Responsibilities. — Having  considered  the  subject  of  stock- 
taking generally,  we  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  it  from  the  accountant's 
point  of  view.  Accountants  rarely  "  take "  stock  as  auditors.  It  is  no 
part  of  an  auditor's  duty  to  take  stock  (Lindley,  L.  J.,  in  the  Kingston 
Cotton  Mill  case),  and  it  is  only  when  he  is  specially  instructed,  at  an 
additional  fee,  that  such  work  will  be  performed  by  the  auditor.  It  will 
frequently  happen,  however,  that  accountants  are  called  upon  to  take  stock 
in  other  positions  they  may  hold,  such  as  liquidators,  trustees,  or  receivers, 
or  as  directors  or  secretaries  to  public  companies.  In  these  cases  the 
businesses  will  generally  be  carried  on,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  and  the 
accountant  occupying  one  of  these  positions  would  be  responsible  for  the 
valuation  of  the  stock-in-trade,  and  the  remarks  in  the  preceding  pages 
would  directly  apply  to  him.  As  auditor  to  a  company,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  too  clearly  emphasised  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  take 
stock. 

A  few  accountants  make  a  speciality  of  a  particular  trade,  and  undertake 
the  work  of  stocktaking  in  that  trade,  but  this  is  no  part  of  the  auditor's 
ordinary  work.  It  would  be  impossible  for  an  accountant  to  acquire  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  take  stock  in  all  the  various  classes 
of  businesses  he  is  called  upon  to  audit.  There  are  generally  peculiarities 
and  technicalities  in  each,  and,  moreover,  it  is  more  the  work  of  a  valuer  to 
take  stock  than  an  accountant,  who  is  only  supposed  to  be  an  expert  in 
accounts  and  matters  appertaining  thereto. 

The  chief  case  dealing  with  the  liability  of  an  auditor  for  the  value 
placed  upon  stock-in-trade  is  that  of  the  Kingston  Cotton  Mills.  In  the 
lower  court  Vaughan  Williams,  J.,  had  found  the  auditors  liable,  but  this 
judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal.  The  facts  of  the  case  and  the  argu- 
ments will  be  seen  best  from  the  following  extracts  from  Lindley,  L.  J.'s 
judgment: — 

"...  I  pass  now  to  consider  the  complaint  made  against  the  auditors 
in  this  particular  case.  The  complaint  is  that  they  failed  to  detect  certain 
frauds.  There  is  no  charge  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  auditors. 
They  did  not  certify  or  pass  anything  which  they  did  not  honestly  believe 
to  be  true.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  were  culpably  careless.  The 
circumstances  are  as  follows :  For  several  years  frauds  were  committed  by 
the  manager,  who,  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  company  and  make  it  appear 
flourishing  when  it  was  the  reverse,  deliberately  exaggerated  both  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  cotton  and  yarn  in  the  company's  mills.  He 
did  this  at  the  end  of  the  years  1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893.  There  was 
no  book  or  account  (except  the  Stock  Journal,  to  which  I  will  refer 
presently)  showing  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  cotton  or  yarn  in  the  mill 
at  any  one  time.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  keep  such  a  book.  Nor  is  it 
wanted  for  ordinary  purposes.  There  is  considerable  waste  (twenty  or  twenty- 
five  per  cent  on  the  average)  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn  from  cotton,  and 
the  market  prices  of  both  cotton  and  yarn  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations. 
The  Balance  Sheets  of  each  year  contained  on  the  asset  side  entries  of  the 
value  of  the  stock-in-trade  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  those  entries  were 
stated  to  be  '  as  per  manager's  certificate.'  .  .  .  The  auditors  took  the  entry 
of  the  stock-in-trade  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  the  last  preceding 
Balance  Sheet,  and  they  took  the  values  of  the  stock-in-trade  at  the  end  of 
the  year  from  the  Stock  Journal.     This  book  contained  a  series  of  accounts 
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under  various  heads  purporting  to  show  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
company's  stock-in-trade  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  a  summary  of  all  the 
accounts  showing  the  total  value  of  such  stock-in-trade.  The  summary 
was  signed  by  the  manager,  and  the  value  as  shown  by  it  was  adopted  by 
the  auditors  and  was  inserted  as  an  asset  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  but '  as  per 
manager's  certificate.'  The  summary  always  corresponded  with  the 
accounts  summarised,  and  the  auditors  ascertained  that  this  was  the  case. 
But  they  did  not  examine  further  into  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts 
summarised.  The  auditors  did  not  profess  to  guarantee  the  correctness  of 
this  item.  They  assumed  no  responsibility  for  it.  They  took  the  item  from 
the  manager,  and  the  entry  in  the  Balance  Sheet  showed  that  they  did  so. 
I  confess  I  cannot  see  that  their  omission  to  check  his  returns  was  a  breach 
of  their  duty  to  the  company.  It  is  no  part  of  an  auditor's  duty  to  take 
stock.  No  one  contends  that  it  is.  He  must  rely  on  other  people  for 
details  of  the  stock-in-trade  in  hand.  In  the  case  of  a  cotton-mill  he  must 
rely  on  some  skilled  person  for  the  materials  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
enter  the  stock-in-trade  at  its  proper  value  in  the  Balance  Sheet.  In  this 
case  the  auditors  reUed  on  the  manager.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character 
and  of  unquestioned  competence.  He  was  trusted  by  every  one  who  knew 
him.  The  learned  judge  has  held  that  the  directors  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  trusting  him.  The  auditors  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  not  to  be 
trusted  to  give  accurate  information  as  to  the  stock-in-trade  in  hand,  and 
they  trusted  him  accordingly  in  that  matter.  But  it  is  said  they  ought  not 
to  have  done  so,  and  for  this  reason.  The  Stock  Journal  showed  the 
quantities — that  is,  the  weight  in  pounds — of  the  cotton  and  yarn  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  Other  books  showed  the  quantities  of  cotton  bought 
during  the  year  and  the  quantities  of  yarn  sold  during  the  year.  If  these 
books  had  been  compared  by  the  auditors  they  would  have  found  that  the 
quantity  of  cotton  and  yarn  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  ought  to  be 
much  less  than  the  quantity  shown  in  the  Stock  Journal,  and  so  much 
less  that  the  value  of  the  cotton  and  yarn  entered  in  the  Stock  Journal 
could  not  be  right,  or,  at  all  events,  was  so  abnormally  large  as  to  excite 
suspicion  and  demand  further  inquiry.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the 
learned  judge.  But,  although  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  such  a  process  might 
have  been  gone  through,  and  that,  if  gone  through,  the  fraud  would  have 
been  discovered,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  auditors  were  wanting  in 
reasonable  care  in  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  test  the  managing  director's 
returns  ?  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  they  were,  nor  do  I  think  that 
any  jury  of  business  men  would  take  a  different  view.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  frauds  must  have  been  detected  if  the  entries  in  the  books 
had  been  put  together  in  a  way  which  never  occurred  to  any  one  before 
suspicion  was  aroused.  The  question  is  whether,  no  suspicion  of  anything 
wrong  being  entertained,  there  was  a  want  of  reasonable  care  on  the 
part  of  the  auditors  in  relying  on  the  returns  made  by  a  competent  and 
trusted  expert  relating  to  matters  on  which  information  from  such  a  person 
was  essential.  I  cannot  think  there  was.  The  manager  had  no  apparent 
conflict  between  his  interest  and  his  duty.  His  position  was  not  similar  to 
that  of  a  cashier  who  has  to  account  for  the  cash  which  he  receives,  and 
whose  own  account  of  his  receipts  and  payments  could  not  reasonably  be 
taken  by  an  auditor  without  further  inquiry.  The  auditor's  duty  is  not  so 
otierous  as  the  learned  judge  has  held  it  to  be.  The  order  appealed  from 
must  be  discharged  with  costs." 

Lopes,  L.  J.,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment  in  the  same  case,  made  the 
following  observations  upon  the  duties  of  auditors :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  an 
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auditor  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  work  he  has  to  perform,  that  skill,  care,  and 
caution  which  a  reasonably  competent,  careful,  and  cautious  auditor  would 
use.  What  is  reasonable  skill,  care,  and  caution,  must  depend  on  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  An  auditor  is  not  bound  to  be  a 
detective,  or,  as  was  said,  to  approach  his  work  with  suspicion  or  with  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  there  is  something  wrong.  He  is  a  watchdog,  but 
not  a  bloodhoimd.  He  is  justified  in  believing  tried  servants  of  the 
company  in  whom  confidence  is  placed  by  the  company.  He  is  entitled 
to  assume  that  they  are  honest  and  to  rely  upon  their  representations, 
provided  he  takes  reasonable  care.  If  there  is  anything  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion  he  should  probe  it  to  the  bottom,  but  in  the  absence  of 
anything  of  that  kind  he  is  only  bound  to  be  reasonably  cautious 
and  careful.  .  .  .  The  duties  of  auditors  must  not  be  rendered  too 
onerous.  Their  work  is  responsible  and  laborious,  and  the  remuneration 
moderate.  .  .  .  Auditors  must  not  be  made  liable  for  not  tracking  out 
ingenious  and  carefully  laid  schemes  of  fraud,  when  there  is  nothing  to 
arouse  their  suspicion,  and  when  those  frauds  are  perpetrated  by  tried  servants 
of  the  company,  and  are  undetected  for  years  by  the  directors.  So  to  hold 
would  make  the  position  of  an  auditor  intolerable." 

Comment  on  the  above  extracts  from  the  judgments  is  unnecessary  ;  the 
legal  position  of  the  auditor  is  clearly  set  out.  The  auditor  should  see  that 
his  clients'  interests  are  properly  safeguarded,  and  should  point  out  to  the 
client  what  further  action  is  necessary  to  secure  this. 

Verification  of  Stock. — It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
verification  of  stock-in-trade.  Each  case  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  dealt 
with  on  its  merits,  and  any  facilities  or  suggestions  which  occur  to  the 
auditor  must  be  utilised.  There  are,  however,  general  lines  on  which  the 
inquiry  will  be  conducted  and  well-known  tests  to  be  applied;  but  an 
adequate  audit  will  always  depend  upon  the  abilities  of  the  auditor,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  utilises  existing  conditions  in  each  case  to  assist 
him.  This,  perhaps,  applies  more  to  the  item  of  stock  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  audit. 

In  the  first  place,  the  purpose  for  which  the  audit  is  made,  and  the 
persons  actually  taking  the  stock,  have  some  bearing  on  the  matter.  Thus, 
the  audit  may  be  of — 

(a)  A   public   company,  or  a  concern   having   a   sleeping   partner   or 

partners;  or 
(h)  A  partnership  in  which  all  the  partners  take  an  active  part  in  the 

management ;  or 
(c)  In  either  case  the  stock  may  be  taken  by  an  independent  valuer. 

In  the  first  case  the  auditor  should  investigate  the  stock-in-trade  more 
thoroughly  than  in  the  second.  The  shareholders  of  the  company,  and  the 
dormant  partners,  look  to  the  auditor  to  verify  this  asset  adequately.  In 
the  case  of  all  the  partners  in  a  concern  being  actively  engaged  in  the 
management,  the  auditor  will  doubtless  be  definitely  instructed  as  to  the 
check  he  is  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  stock  sheets.  He  has  no  outside 
interests  to  watch,  as  the  partners  all  take  an  active  share  in  the  manage- 
ment. In  such  a  case,  however,  he  must  be  careful  of  one  thing.  The 
Balance  Sheet  of  such  a  partnership  may  be  produced  to  a  bank  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  or  increasing  an  overdraft,  or  to  a  creditor  or  possible 
creditor,  or  some  other  outside  person.  Therefore  it  behoves  the  auditor  not 
to  certify  the  Balance  Sheet  of  a  concern  when  for  such  reasons  he  has  not 
gone  into  the  question  of  the  stock-in-trade,  or  if  he  is  asked  to  certify,  he 
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must  qualify  his  certificate  accordingly.  When  the  stock  is  taken  by  an 
independent  valuer  the  auditor  is  relieved  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
responsibihties.  Even  in  this  instance  no  harm  will  be  done  by  checking 
the  arithmetical  accuracy  of  the  sheet,  as  the  most  careful  and  impartial 
valuation  may  be  (and  has  been)  thrown  utterly  out  by  a  slip  in  the 
calculations  or  additions. 

Stock  books  or  sheets  showing  the  details  of  the  stock-in-trade  will  be 
laid  before  the  auditor.  The  broad  principles  on  which  he  will  set  to  work 
are — 

(a)  See  that  the  stock  is  valued  on  the  same  basis  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period ; 

(h)  That  such  values  are  either  cost  or  market  price,  whichever  is  lower ; 
and 

(c)  Check  additions  and  calculations,  and  turn  up  invoices  (and  ascertain 
current  market  prices)  for  quantities  and  prices. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  these,  excepting  on  (a).  A  profit 
on  the  trading  could  easily  be  made  to  appear  by  altering  the  method  of 
valuing.  Assuming  that  stock  has  been  taken  on  a  wrong  basis  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period,  the  matter  certainly  becomes  more  complicated, 
as  the  correct  basis  of  valuation  should  be  taken  at  the  present  time.  This 
difi&culty  may  be  got  over  by  revaluing  the  opening  stock  on  a  proper 
method,  and  crediting  the  difference  between  the  two  figures  to  reserve,  or 
showing  it  as  a  special  item  in  the  revenue  account. 

The  auditor  should  see  that  the  Lists  of  Stock  are  certified  by — 

(a)  The  person  taking  the  stock  as  to  quantities. 

(l)  The  clerk  pricing  the  items  out. 

(c)  The  clerks  making  the  various  calculations  and  additions. 

{d)  The  clerks  checking  the  arithmetical,  etc.  accuracy  of  the  sheets. 

(e)  The  manager. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  safety  in  numbers,  and  though  this  does  not 
apply  with  quite  so  much  force  as  in  some  other  portions  of  the  audit,  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  ignored  in  deahng  with  the  stock  lists. 

Other  points  to  be  considered  are  those  of  post-dated  invoices,  and  sales 
passed  through  the  Sold  Book  at  a  date  prior  to  delivery  of  the  goods  out 
of  stock — the  former  coming  before  the  close  of  the  financial  period,  the  other 
subsequently.  The  effect  of  a  post-dated  invoice,  which  overlaps  the 
particular  period  under  review,  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  stock-in-hand 
without  a  corresponding  debit  to  the  goods  account.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  profit  is  fictitiously  increased  by  such  amount.  There  are  several 
ways  of  ascertaining  if  such  a  procedure  is  being  adopted.  The  best 
method  is  to  circularise  the  whole  of  the  firms,  etc.  from  whom  the  concern 
under  audit  is  in  the  habit  of  buying,  asking  for  a  certificate  of  the  amount 
due  on  the  particular  date.  Again,  though  the  invoice  may  not  be  post- 
dated, it  may  have  been  omitted  from  the  Bought  Journal  for  the  period. 
This  would  be  discovered  by  running  through  the  invoices  for  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  next  period.  Many  firms  hold  over  these  invoices  intentionally. 
Thus  the  year  may  be  made  to  finish  at  the  end  of  a  particular  season. 
The  firm  may,  however,  have  bought  stock  within  the  last  few  days  for  the 
next  season's  market.  They  contend  that  they  do  not  want  this  shown  in 
the  accounts,  as  it  applies  to  the  coming  season,  and  they  simply  require  to 
see  the  result  of  the  last  season's  trading.  Should  this  Hne  of  action  be 
decided  on,  it  must  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  the  invoice  is  deducted  from 
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the  stock.  It  is  not  the  correct  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter, 
however.  A  liability  has  been  incurred  by  the  concern  at  the  particular 
date,  and  further,  the  goods  are  actually  in  stock,  and  these  facts  ought  to 
be  shown  on  tlie  Balance  Sheet — (see  the  case  of  the  Irish  Woollen 
Company  v.  Tyson). 

As  regards  a  sale  passed  through  the  Debit  Journal,  when  the  goods  are 
not  delivered  till  after  stock  has  been  taken,  the  same  result  ensues — the 
Drofit  is  fictitiously  increased.  To  reduce  the  value  of  the  stock  by  the 
amount  of  the  sale  will  not  always  be  adequate  treatment  of  the  difficulty. 
An  order  may  have  been  taken  for  goods  which  are  not  to  be  dehvered  for 
some  time  hence,  and  a  valid  contract  of  sale  may  not  exist,  or  the  proposed 
debtor  may  not  be  good  for  the  amount.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
entry  in  the  Sales  Journal  must  be  cancelled. 

In  the  case  of  importers,  some  portion  of  the  stock — frequently  amount- 
ing to  a  large  sum — will  not  be  to  hand.  For  these  floating  stocks  the 
invoices  and  bills  of  lading  will  be  examined  by  the  auditor,  and  inquiry 
must ,  be  made  to  see  that  the  voyage  was  not  completed  at  the  date  of 
stocktaking.  In  some  cases  it  is  better  to  have  such  items  stated  separately 
as  "  goods  in  transit." 

Work  in  progress,  and  goods  completely  manufactured,  but  unsold,  will 
be  taken  at  prime  cost  plus  the  proper  percentage,  under  the  circumstances, 
for  on-cost.  The  verification  of  this  item  will  necessitate  an  examination 
of  the  Cost  Books.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  value  placed 
upon  the  manufactured  article,  under  these  circumstances,  does  not  exceed 
the  wholesale  price  at  which  similar  goods  could  be  bought  in  the  market. 

Another  source  of  danger  arises  in  engineering  and  kindred  concerns  in 
connection  with  loose  tools.  These  should  be  valued  each  year  or  half-year 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  they  are  included  in 
"  plant,"  in  which  event  it  must  be  seen  that  they  are  not  valued  again  with 
the  stocks,  and  thus  inserted  twice. 

Tests  to  prove  Accuracy  of  Stock. — The  best  test  which  an  auditor  can 
avail  liimself  of  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  stocks  as  a  whole,  is  by  watching 
the  percentage  of  gross  profit  for  the  various  periods.  In  many  businesses 
the  gross  profit  does  not  fluctuate  violently,  and  when  judiciously  applied 
this  test  will  be  found  extremely  useful.  It  may,  in  some  cases,  be  more 
useful  to  calculate  the  percentage  on  the  stocks,  purchases,  and  sales  only, 
without  bringing  in  all  the  manufacturing  expenses.  By  this  means 
fluctuation  in  wages  or  other  items  of  expense  will  not  cause  disturbing 
elements.  As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  test,  the  accounts  of  the 
Kingston  Cotton  Mills  for  the  four  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
falsification  of  the  stock  by  the  manager  have  been  taken,  and  accounts 
constructed  to  show  the  percentage  on  the  lines  indicated. 

The  percentages  which  the  gross  profit  bears  to  the  sales,  are : — 

1889  ....  29-95 

1890  ....  29-62 

1891  ....  36-43 

1892  ....  38-93 

The  figures  for  the  year  1891  evidently  need  explanation.  This  ex- 
planation might  satisfactorily  clear  up  the  matter,  but  on  the  face  of  it  the 
percentages  point  to  an  error  in  the  stock. 

Another  useful  test  ia  that  of  comparing  the  stocks  at  the  last  three  or 
four  stocktakings,  and  weighing  up  any  increase  there  may  be  in  proportion 
to  the  turnover.     The  same  thing  applies  to  the  departments  of  a  concern,  or 
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the  branches  of  an  establishment.  An  increase  out  of  proportion  to  an 
enlarged  turnover  may  be  explained  by  a  market  favourable  for  heavy 
buying,  or  in  some  other  way,  but  the  cause  for  further  inquiry  is  there,  and 
should  be  looked  into. 

Again,  taking  the  accounts  of  the  Kingston  Cotton  Mills  as  an  illustra- 
tion, the  stocks  and  sales  for  the  various  years  were  as  follows : — 

stock  at  31st  December.  Sales  for  Year. 

1889  .      .      .    £29,760        £119,727 

1890  .      .      .     44,482         122,694 

1891  .      .      .     53,918         106,382 

1892  .      .     60,966         91,694 

While  the  sales  fell  off  rapidly  in  the  last  three  years,  the  stocks 
increased  in  a  remarkable  manner  for  that  period.  Possibly  the  auditors  in 
this  particular  case  noted  and  inquired  into  this,  and  had  the  matter 
satisfactorily  explained. 

A  test  which,  though  extremely  useful,  can  only  be  applied  on  special 
occasions  where  the  nature  of  the  business  will  allow  of  it,  is  that  of 
checking  the  quantities  of  the  goods  dealt  in.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
timber  merchant,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  the 
quantities  of  purchases  and  sales  from  the  Bought  and  Sold  Journals,  and 
the  latter  figure,  when  deducted  from  the  former  plus  the  stock  at  the 
commencement,  will  approximately  give  the  quantity  of  wood  in  stock  at 
the  close  of  the  period. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  general  checks  used  by  the  auditor  in 
verifying  the  stock-in-trade,  but  after  all,  these  standard  tests  should  not 
be  entirely  relied  on.  The  greatest  safeguard  for  the  auditor  is  his  own 
vigilance  in  dealing  with  stocks  as  in  other  matters.  He  must  apply  such 
checks  on  each  particular  concern  as  opportunity  offers. 

John  A.  Walbank. 

Stoppag'C  in  transitu. — The  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  is 
the  right  of  an  unpaid  seller,  who  has  parted  with  the  possession  of  the 
goods,  to  resume  possession  of  them  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  course  of 
transit,  and  retain  them  until  payment  or  tender  of  the  price,  notwith- 
standing that  the  property  in  the  goods  may  have  passed  to  the  buyer. 
The  right  only  arises  if  the  buyer  has  become  insolvent — that  is  to  say,  if 
he  has  ceased  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  or  cannot 
pay  them  as  they  become  due,  whether  he  has  committed  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy or  not,  and  whether  he  has  become  a  notour  bankrupt  or  not.  The 
contract  of  sale  is  not  rescinded  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  stoppage 
in  transitu.  It  merely  revives  the  seller's  lien  or  right  of  retention.  The 
right  extends  only  to  the  goods  themselves,  and  not,  for  instance,  to  com- 
pensation received  by  the  buyer  under  a  policy  of  insurance  for  damage  to 
the  goods. 

Goods  are  deemed  to  be  in  the  course  of  transit  from  the  time  when 
they  are  delivered  to  a  carrier  by  land  or  water,  or  other  bailee  or  custodier, 
for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to  the  buyer,  until  the  buyer,  or  his  agent 
in  that  behalf,  takes  delivery  of  them  from  such  carrier  or  other  bailee  or 
custodier.  The  transit  is  at  an  end  if  the  buyer,  or  his  agent  in  that  behalf, 
obtains  delivery  of  the  goods  before  their  arrival  at  the  appointed  destina- 
tion, or  if,  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  the  appointed  destination,  the 
carrier  or  other  bailee  or  custodier  acknowledges  to  the  buyer  or  his  agent 
that  he  holds  the  goods  on  his  behalf,  and  continues  in  possession  of  them 
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as  bailee  or  custodier  for  the  buyer  or  his  agent,  and  it  is  immaterial  that 
a  further  destination  for  the  goods  may  have  been  indicated  by  the  buyer. 
If  the  goods  are  rejected  by  the  buyer,  and  the  carrier  or  other  bailee  or 
custodier  continues  in  possession  of  them,  the  transit  is  not  deemed  to  be 
at  an  end,  even  if  the  seller  has  refused  to  receive  them  back ;  but  it  is 
deemed  to  be  at  an  end  if  the  carrier  or  other  bailee  or  custodier  wrongfully 
refuses  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  buyer  or  his  agent.  Where  part 
delivery  of  the  goods  has  been  made  to  the  buyer  or  his  agent,  the 
remainder  may  be  stopped  in  transitu,  unless  the  part  delivery  has  been 
made  under  such  circumstances  as  to  show  an  agreement  to  give  up 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  goods.  When  the  transit  is  once  ended  the 
right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  ceases,  and  it  will  not  be  revived  merely 
because  the  seller  again  obtains  possession  of  the  goods. 

The  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  is  not  defeated  by  part  payment  of 
the  price,  or  by  the  giving  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  other  negotiable  instru- 
ment as  conditional  payment,  if  the  condition  on  which  it  was  received  has 
not  been  fulfilled  by  reason  of  the  dishonour  of  the  instrument  or  otherwise; 
nor  is  the  right  defeated  by  the  buyer  reselling  the  goods,  even  if  the  bill 
of  lading  is  in  his  hands,  and  makes  the  goods  deliverable  to  his  order, 
unless  the  buyer  transfers  the  bill  of  lading  or  some  other  document  of 
title  to  the  purchaser.  But  if  the  buyer  transfers  a  bill  of  lading,  or  other 
document  of  title  to  the  goods,  for  valuable  consideration  to  a  person  who 
takes  it  in  good  faith,  such  transfer  defeats  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu 
to  the  extent  of  the  claim  of  the  transferee,  and  an  antecedent  debt  or  liability 
is  sufficient  consideration  for  this  purpose.  The  expression  "  document  of 
title"  includes  any  dock  warrant,  warehouse-keeper's  certificate,  and 
warrant  or  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  and  any  other  document  used  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  as  proof  of  the  possession  and  control  of 
goods,  or  authorising  or  purporting  to  authorise,  either  by  indorsement  or 
by  delivery,  the  possessor  of  the  document  to  transfer  or  receive  goods 
thereby  represented ;  and  the  transfer  may  be  by  indorsement,  or,  where 
the  document  is  by  custom  or  by  its  express  terms  transferable  by  delivery, 
or  makes  the  goods  deliverable  to  the  bearer,  then  by  delivery. 

The  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  may  be  exercised  either  by  taking 
actual  possession  of  the  goods,  or  by  giving  notice  to  the  carrier  or  other 
bailee  or  custodier  in  whose  possession  the  goods  are ;  and  such  notice  may 
be  given  either  to  the  person  in  actual  possession  of  the  goods  or  to  his 
principal.  The  notice  must  be  a  distinct  notice  of  the  seller's  intention  to 
resume  possession  of  the  goods,  and  if  it  is  not  given  to  the  person  in 
actual  possession  of  the  goods,  it  must,  to  be  effectual,  be  given  at  such 
time  and  under  such  circumstances  that  the  principal,  by  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence,  may  communicate  it  to  his  servant  or  agent  in  time  to 
prevent  a  delivery  to  the  buyer.  When  notice  is  duly  given,  the  carrier  or 
other  bailee  or  custodier  must  re-deliver  the  goods  to,  or  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  seller,  at  the  seller's  expense,  and  if,  by  mistake  or  other- 
wise, he  delivers  them  to  the  buyer,  he  will  be  liable  to  the  seller  for  their 
value.  The  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  may  be  exercised  by  any  person 
in  the  position  of  an  unpaid  seller,  as,  for  instance,  an  agent  of  the  seller  to 
whom  the  bill  of  lading  has  been  indorsed,  or  a  consignor  or  agent  who  has 
himself  paid,  or  is  directly  responsible  for  the  price.  W.  Bowstead. 
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Widow's  Rights. — It  is  provided  by  the  Intestates'  Estates  Act  1890, 
that  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  every  man  who  shall  die  intestate 
after  September  1,  1890,  leaving  a  widow  but  no  issue,  shall,  in  all  cases 
where  the  net  value  of  such  real  and  personal  estates  shall  not  exceed  £500, 
belong  to  his  widow  absolutely  and  exclusively ;  and  that  where  the  net 
value  shall  exceed  £500  the  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  £500,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  the 
intestate  until  payment,  such  sum  to  be  charged  on  the  whole  of  the  real 
and  personal  estates,  and  to  be  borne  and  paid,  as  between  the  real  and 
personal  representatives  of  the  intestate,  in  proportion  to  the  values  of  the 
real  and  personal  estates  respectively.  The  provision  for  the  widow  made 
by  this  Act  is  in  addition  and  without  prejudice  to  her  interest  and  share 
in  the  residue  of  the  real  and  personal  estates  remaining  after  pajTnent  of 
the  sum  of  £500,  in  the  same  way  as  if  such  residue  had  been  the  whole  of 
the  intestate's  real  and  personal  estates.  Apart  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  which,  it  should  be  noted,  only  applies  where  the  intestate  has  left  no 
issue,  the  share  of  the  widow  in  the  personal  estate,  including  leaseholds 
for  years,  is  one-third  if  the  intestate  has  left  issue,  and  one-half  if  he  has 
not.  She  is  also  entitled  in  certain  cases  to  dower — i.e.  a  life  estate  in  a 
portion  of  the  intestate's  freeholds  of  inheritance ;  and  freebench,  a  similar 
estate  in  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  his  copyholds. 

Dower. — Subject  to  any  special  custom,  dower  is  an  estate  for  life  in 
one-third  of  the  husband's  freeholds  of  inheritance,  i.e.  estates  in  fee-simple 
or  fee-tail.  In  lands  of  gavelkind  tenure  the  widow  is  entitled  by  the 
custom  to  one-half,  but  only  during  widowhood.  The  right  to  dower 
extends  to  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  advowsons,  tithes,  rents, 
franchises,  tolls,  etc.  and  to  equitable  as  well  as  legal  estates  of  inheritance, 
provided  the  husband  died  entitled  in  possession  otherwise  than  as  a  joint 
tenant.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  widow  should  have  had  issue,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  have  been  a  possibility  of  her  issue  inheriting 
the  estate,  assuming  that  she  had  had  any.  Thus,  the  widow  of  a  tenant 
in  tail  may  be  entitled  to  dower,  though  the  estate  tail  is  determined  by 
the  failure  of  issue ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  estate  tail  special — i.e.  an  estate 
limited  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  a  particular  wife — if  the 
particular  wife  dies,  and  the  husband  marries  again,  the  second  wife  is  not 
entitled  to  dower,  because  her  issue  could  not  possibly  inherit  the  estate. 
Where  the  husband  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  entitled  to  a  right  of 
entry  in  land,  and  the  widow  would  have  been  entitled  to  dower  if  he  had 
recovered  possession  thereof,  she  is  entitled  to  dower  out  of  the  land,  pro- 
vided such  dower  is  sued  for  or  obtained  within  the  period  during  which 
the  right  of  entry  might  have  been  enforced. 

A  widow  is  not  entitled  to  dower  in  respect  of  an  estate  held  by  the 
husband  in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  respect  of  a  remainder  or  reversion  expectant 
on  an  estate  of  freehold;  but  dower  may  be  claimed  in  respect  of  a  reversion 
expectant  on  a  term  of  years,  if  the  husband  dies  seised  of  the  immediate 
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freehold.  The  right  to  dower  may  be  barred  by  a  declaration  in  any  deed 
or  will  executed  by  the  husband,  and  is  subject  to  his  debts,  and  to  any 
disposition  made  by  him  either  during  his  lifetime  or  by  will.  And  if  the 
husband  has  devised  land,  out  of  which  the  widow  would  have  been  dowable 
if  there  had  been  no  such  devise,  or  any  estate  or  interest  in  such  land,  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow,  she  is  not  entitled  to  dower  out  of  any  of  his 
land  imless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the  will.  A  wife  who  is  guilty  of 
adultery  thereby  forfeits  her  right  to  dower,  unless  the  adultery  is  condoned 
by  the  husband;  and  it  is  immaterial  that  at  the  time  of  committing  adultery 
the  wife  was  living  apart  from  the  husband  in  consequence  of  his  misconduct. 
The  right  to  dower  is  also  extinguished  by  a  decree  of  divorce,  but  not  by  a 
decree  for  judicial  separation. 

Freebench. — The  nature  and  extent  of  the  right  of  freebench  depend  on 
the  customs  of  the  particular  manor  in  which  the  copyholds  are  situated. 
By  the  custom  of  most  manors  it  is  an  estate  for  life  in  one-half  of  the 
husband's  copyholds ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  forfeited  if  the  widow  is  incon- 
tinent or  marries  again ;  and  in  some  manors  it  is  an  estate  in  the  whole, 
and  in  others  in  a  third,  of  the  husband's  copyholds.  Freebench  may,  by 
special  custom,  be  claimed  in  respect  of  a  life  estate ;  but  it  does  not  attach 
to  equitable  estates  or  interests,  and  it  may  be  barred  by  any  alienation  by 
the  husband,  whether  during  his  lifetime  or  by  will. 

Surviving  Husband's  Rights. — On  the  death  of  a  married  woman 
intestate,  the  husband  is  entitled  to  all  her  personal  property,  including 
leaseholds  for  years,  absolutely ;  and  in  certain  cases  to  an  estate  by  the 
curtesy,  i.e.  an  estate  for  life  in  her  real  property.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  an  estate  by  the  curtesy  (1)  that  the  wife  should  have  been 
entitled,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  to  a  legal  or  equitable  estate  of  inherit- 
ance ;  (2)  that  such  estate  should  have  been  in  possession,  or  subject  only 
to  a  term  of  years,  and  not  have  been  held  in  joint  tenancy ;  (3)  that  there 
should  have  been  issue  of  the  marriage,  born  alive  in  the  wife's  lifetime, 
and  capable  of  inheriting  the  estate,  but  not  that  there  should  be  issue 
surviving  the  wife.  Subject  to  these  conditions,  the  estate  by  the  curtesy 
extends  to  all  the  wife's  freeholds  of  inheritance.  It  may  also,  by  the 
custom  of  the  particular  manor,  extend  to  copyholds ;  but  in  the  case  of 
copyholds  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  right  depend  on  the  custom  of  the 
manor.  In  some  manors  the  birth  of  issue  is  not  necessary.  Incorporeal 
hereditaments,  such  as  advowsons,  tithes,  and  rents,  may  be  subject  to  an 
estate  by  the  curtesy,  and  also  reversions  expectant  on  estates  for  years, 
but  not  remainders  or  reversions  expectant  on  estates  of  freehold.  The 
issue  must  be  born  during  the  mother's  lifetime,  and  be  capable  of 
inheriting.  If  extracted  after  the  mother's  death  by  the  Caesarian  opera- 
tion, it  is  not  sufficient.  Nor  will  the  birth  of  a  daughter  suffice  in  the 
case  of  an  estate  tail  male.  But  a  second  husband  may  be  entitled  to  an 
estate  by  the  curtesy,  though  the  wife  had  issue  by  the  former  husband, 
because  the  issue  by  the  second  husband  might  possibly  have  inherited  in 
the  event  of  their  surviving  the  earlier  issue.  Land  of  gavelkind  tenure 
is  subject  to  curtesy  without  the  birth  of  issue,  but  the  estate  is  in  only  a 
moiety  of  the  land,  and  ceases  on  the  re-marriage  of  the  husband.  A 
tenant  by  the  curtesy  has  all  the  powers  of  a  tenant  for  life  under  the 
Settled  Land  Acts. 

Where  a  wife  obtains  a  judicial  separation,  or  a  protection  order  on 
desertion  by  her  husband,  property  acquired  by  her  during  the  continuance 
of  such  separation  or  protection  order  devolves  on  her  intestacy  as  if  her 
husband  were  dead.     A  decree  of  divorce  also  deprives  a  husband  of  all 
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interest   in  his   wife's  property,  whether  acquired   before   or   after  the 
divorce. 

Descent  of  Keal  Property. — Freeholds. — Subject  to  the  widow's  right 
of  dower,  or  the  surviving  husband's  right  to  an  estate  by  the  curtesy, 
freeholds  of  inheritance — that  is  to  say,  estates  in  fee-simple  and  fee-tail — 
descend  to  the  heir-at-law,  who  must  be  ascertained,  subject  to  any  special 
custom,  according  to  the  following  rules  or  canons  of  descent : — 

1.  The  descent  is  in  all  cases  to  be  traced  from  the  purchaser,  i.e.  from 
"  the  person  who  last  acquired  the  land  otherwise  than  by  descent,  or  than 
by  any  escheat,  partition,  or  inclosure,  by  the  effect  of  which  the  land  shall 
have  become  part  of  or  descendible  in  the  same  manner  as  other  land 
acquired  by  descent " ;  and  so  that  the  pedigree  may  never  be  carried  back 
further  than  necessary,  the  person  last  entitled  to  the  land  is  to  be  deemed 
to  have  been  the  purchaser  unless  it  is  proved  that  he  inherited  it,  and  in 
like  manner  the  last  person  from  whom  the  land  is  proved  to  have  been 
inherited  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  the  purchaser  unless  it  is  proved 
that  he  inherited  it.  Where  land  has  been  devised  to  the  heir  of  the 
testator,  the  heir  is  deemed  to  have  acquired  the  land  as  a  devisee,  i.e.  a 
purchaser,  and  not  by  descent ;  and  where  land  is  conveyed  to  the  person, 
or  to  the  heirs  of  the  person  who  conveys  it,  such  person  is  deemed  to  have 
acquired  it  as  a  purchaser,  and  not  to  be  entitled  thereto  as  his  former 
estate  or  part  thereof.  Where  any  person  has  acquired  land  by  purchase 
under  a  limitation  by  deed  or  will  to  the  heirs,  or  to  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  any  of  his  ancestors,  or  under  any  limitation  having  the  same  effect,  the 
land  descends  as  if  the  ancestor  named  in  the  limitation  had  been  the 
purchaser.  Where  there  is  a  total  failure  of  heirs  of  the  purchaser,  or 
where  land  is  descendible  as  if  an  ancestor  had  been  the  purchaser,  and 
there  is  a  total  failure  of  the  heirs  of  such  ancestor,  the  land  descends  and 
the  descent  is  thenceforth  traced  from  the  person  last  entitled  to  the  land 
as  if  he  had  been  the  purchaser ;  "  the  person  last  entitled "  meaning  the 
last  person  who  had  a  right  to  the  land,  whether  he  obtained  possession  or 
the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  or  not.  The  following  illustra- 
tions may  make  the  matter  clearer.  A,  a  purchaser  of  land  in  fee-simple, 
marries  twice,  and  has  a  son  and  daughter  by  the  first  wife,  and  a  son  by 
the  second  wife.  He  dies  intestate,  and  the  land  descends  to  the  eldest 
son.  On  the  death  intestate  of  the  eldest  son,  the  descent  is  traced  from  the 
father  A,  and  accordingly,  if  the  eldest  son  has  left  no  issue,  his  half-brother 
will  be  entitled  to  succeed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  A  had  devised  the  land 
to  his  eldest  son,  it  would  have  descended,  on  the  death  of  such  son 
intestate  and  without  issue,  on  his  sister,  because  the  whole  blood  are 
preferred  to  the  half  blood.  A,  a  bastard,  purchases  land  in  fee-simple, 
and  dies  intestate,  leaving  a  widow  and  an  only  child.  The  child  dies 
intestate  without  issue.  Here  there  is  a  total  failure  of  heirs  of  the  last 
purchaser  A,  because  a  bastard,  being  filius  nullius,  can  only  have  heirs 
amongst  his  own  issue ;  and  accordingly,  his  widow,  the  mother  of  the  last 
person  entitled,  or  if  she  is  dead,  her  representative,  will  succeed. 

2.  The  land  descends  lineally  to  the  issue  of  the  purchaser  in  infinitum. 

3.  The  male  issue  are  preferred  to  the  female,  and  where  there  are  two 
or  more  of  the  male  issue  in  equal  degree,  the  eldest  is  preferred,  but 
females  in  the  same  degree  inherit  together  as  coparceners. 

4.  The  issue  of  the  children  and  other  descendants  of  the  purchaser 
represent  their  deceased  parents  in  infinitum.  Thus,  the  issue,  male  and 
female,  of  a  deceased  elder  son  will  take  before  a  younger  son  or  his  issue. 
The  issue  of  deceased  daughters,  who,  if  they  had  been  alive,  would  have 
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inherited  as  coparceners,  take  the  respective  shares  of  such  deceased 
daughters.  Supposing,  for  example,  the  last  purchaser  had  four  daughters, 
A,  B,  C,  and  1).  A  has  died,  leaving  three  sons ;  B  has  died,  leaving  three 
daughters;  C  is  alive;  and  D  has  died,  leaving  a  granddaughter,  but  no 
children.  A's  eldest  son  will  take  one-fourth;  B's  three  daughters  will 
each  take  one-twelfth ;  C,  a  fourth ;  and  D's  granddaughter,  a  fourth ;  all  as 
coparceners.  This  principle  of  representation  applies  not  only  to  children 
of  the  purchaser,  but  also  to  grandchildren  and  other  more  remote 
descendants.  It  applies  also  to  ancestors  and  collateral  relatives  of  the 
purchaser. 

The  above  four  rules  apply  to  estates  tail  as  well  as  estates  in  fee- 
simple,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  an  estate  tail  male  or  estate  tail 
female.  Only  sons  and  more  remote  male  descendants  of  the  purchaser 
who  trace  their  descent  entirely  through  the  male  line  can  inherit  the 
former,  and  only  female  descendants  who  trace  their  descent  entirely 
through  the  female  line  the  latter.  When  all  the  issue  of  the  purchaser 
are  exhausted,  an  estate  tail  comes  to  an  end.  But  in  the  case  of  an  estate 
in  fee -simple,  the  ancestors  or  collateral  relatives  of  the  purchaser  are 
entitled  to  succeed  on  failure  of  issue,  and  the  following  further  rules 
apply  :— 

5.  In  default  of  issue  of  the  purchaser,  the  inheritance  goes  to  the 
nearest  lineal  ancestor. 

6.  Amongst  the  lineal  ancestors  of  the  purchaser,  the  paternal  line 
(whether  of  the  purchaser  or  of  any  ancestor,  male  or  female)  is  preferred 
to  the  maternal  line.  Where  there  is  a  failure  of  male  paternal  ancestors 
and  their  descendants,  the  mother  of  the  more  remote  male  paternal 
ancestor  and  her  descendants  are  preferred  to  the  mother  of  a  less  remote 
male  paternal  ancestor  and  her  descendants ;  and  where  there  is  a  failure 
of  male  maternal  ancestors  and  their  descendants,  the  mother  of  the  more 
remote  male  maternal  ancestor  and  her  descendants  are  preferred  to  the 
mother  of  a  less  remote  male  maternal  ancestor  and  her  descendants. 
Under  this  rule  the  mother  of  the  purchaser  cannot  inherit  until  all  the 
male  and  female  paternal  ancestors  and  their  descendants  have  been 
exhausted. 

7.  The  issue  of  a  deceased  ancestor  of  the  purchaser  who,  if  he  had  been 
alive,  would  have  succeeded,  represent  such  ancestor  in  infinitum;  but 
those  related  by  the  whole  blood  to  the  purchaser  are  preferred  to  those 
related  by  the  half  blood.  Where  the  common  ancestor  is  a  male,  the  half 
blood  are  entitled  to  inherit  next  after  the  relations  in  the  same  degree  of 
the  whole  blood;  and  where  the  common  ancestor  is  a  female,  the  half 
blood  are  entitled  to  inherit  next  after  such  common  ancestor. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  last  three  rules : — (1)  A  purchaser 
of  land  in  fee-simple  dies,  leaving  the  following  relatives  surviving  him, 
namely,  his  father,  mother,  paternal  grandfather,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
uncles  and  aunts.  The  father  is  the  heir.  If  the  father  were  dead,  the 
eldest  brother  would  be  heir ;  and  failing  him,  the  other  brothers  successively ; 
and  next,  the  sisters,  who  would  take  equally  as  coparceners.  (2)  The 
nearest  surviving  relatives  of  the  purchaser  are  brothers  and  sisters, 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  a  great -niece,  the  granddaughter  and  only 
surviving  issue  of  his  deceased  eldest  brother.  The  great-niece  is  entitled 
to  succeed,  as  representing  her  grandfather.  (3)  The  nearest  surviving 
relatives  of  the  purchaser  are  his  mother,  his  paternal  grandfather,  two  sisters, 
a  niece,  the  child  of  a  deceased  sister,  and  a  half-brother  by  his  father's  first 
wife.    The  niece  and  two  sisters  take  equal  shares  as  coparceners.     Failing 
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them,  the  half-brother  would  have  taken.  (4)  The  nearest  relatives  are 
the  mother,  three  nephews,  the  children  of  a  deceased  sister,  two  nieces, 
the  children  of  a  deceased  sister,  and  one  great-niece,  the  only  surviving 
issue  of  another  deceased  sister.  The  eldest  nephew  takes  one-third,  the 
two  nieces  one -sixth  each,  and  the  great -niece  the  other  third,  as 
coparceners.  (5)  The  nearest  relatives  are  the  mother,  the  paternal 
grandfather,  a  half-brother  by  a  former  husband  of  the  mother,  uncles  and 
aunts.  The  paternal  grandfather  is  the  heir.  Failing  him,  the  eldest  uncle 
on  the  father's  side  would  be  heir;  and  if  there  were  no  uncles  on  the 
father's  side,  the  aunts  on  the  father's  side  would  take  equally  as  co- 
parceners. (6)  The  only  surviving  relatives  of  the  purchaser  are  his 
mother,  his  paternal  grandmother,  and  a  distant  cousin,  the  issue  of  the 
purchaser's  paternal  grandfather's  mother  by  a  former  husband.  The 
cousin  is  entitled  to  succeed,  and  failing  him,  the  paternal  grandmother. 
The  mother  can  only  succeed  after  all  the  relatives,  however  distant,  on  the 
father's  side  are  exhausted,  and  issue  of  the  mother  by  a  former  husband 
could  only  succeed  after,  and  as  representing  the  mother.  (7)  The  nearest 
relatives  are  three  cousins,  namely,  a  son  and  daughter  of  the  father's 
eldest  brother,  and  a  son  of  the  father's  second  brother.  The  son  of  the 
eldest  brother  is  the  heir.  If  he  were  dead,  the  daughter  of  the  eldest 
brother  would  succeed,  as  representing  her  father. 

The  above  rules  apply  to  manors,  advowsons,  and  all  other  heredita- 
ments, whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and  to  money  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  all  other  interests  capable  of  being  inherited,  whether 
in  possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  contingency. 

Gavelkind  Land. — By  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  the  rule  of  primogeniture 
is  excluded,  and  all  sons  take  equally  as  coparceners;  failing  sons,  the 
daughters  take  equally  as  coparceners.  The  custom  for  males  in  the  same 
degree  to  take  as  coparceners  applies  also  to  brothers  and  other  more 
remote  collateral  relatives,  such  as  nephews  and  cousins.  Subject  to  this, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  descent  apply  to  gavelkind  land,  including  the  rule  by 
which  the  issue  of  a  deceased  person  who,  if  alive,  would  have  inherited, 
are  entitled  to  represent  such  person.  Females  may  inherit  together  with 
males  where  they  claim  by  representation,  though  males  are  preferred  to 
females  claiming  in  their  own  right.  Thus,  if  there  is  a  granddaughter,  the 
daughter  of  a  son  of  the  purchaser,  and  two  grandsons  and  a  granddaughter, 
the  children  of  another  son  of  the  purchaser,  the  first-mentioned  grand- 
daughter will  be  entitled  to  one-half,  and  the  two  grandsons  to  one-fourth 
each,  as  coparceners.  The  same  rule  would  apply  in  the  case  of  nephews 
and  nieces,  or  more  remote  relatives. 

Borough-English. — Land  of  borough-English  tenure  descends  to  the 
youngest  instead  of  the  eldest  son.  The  custom,  however,  generally  applies 
only  in  the  case  of  lineal  descent.  Thus,  the  eldest  and  not  the  youngest 
brother  will  usually  inherit,  though,  in  some  cases,  by  special  custom,  the 
youngest  brother  is  entitled.  The  rule  as  to  representation  applies  to  land 
held  in  borough-English,  so  that  a  daughter  of  the  deceased  youngest  son 
will  be  preferred  to  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of  the  purchaser.  The 
custom  of  borough-English  extends  to  estates  tail.  Subject  to  the  custom, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  descent  apply. 

Copyholds. — Copyholds  descend  according  to  the  custom  of  the  parti- 
cular manor,  and  in  so  far  as  there  is  no  particular  custom,  then  according 
to  the  rules  applicable  to  freeholds.  Customs  of  particular  manors  by  which 
the  ordinary  rules  of  descent  are  varied  will  be  construed  strictly,  and  must 
be  specially  pleaded  and  proved. 
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Land  Transfer  Act. — Since  the  Land  Transfer  Act  1897,  real  estate 
vested  in  any  person  without  a  right  in  any  other  person  to  take  by  sur- 
vivorship, on  his  death  devolves  to  and  becomes  vested  in  his  personal 
representatives — that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  intestacy  in  his  administrator 
or  administrators ;  and  letters  of  administration  may  be  granted  in  respect 
of  real  estate  only,  although  there  is  no  personal  estate.  This  provision 
does  not,  however,  apply  to  land  of  copyhold  tenure  or  customary  freehold 
in  any  case  in  which  an  admission  or  any  act  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  is 
necessary  to  perfect  the  title  of  a  purchaser  from  the  customary  tenant, 
which  still  devolves  on  the  customary  heir ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
applies  to  estates  tail.  The  personal  representatives  on  whom  real  estate 
devolves  under  the  Act  take  it  as  trustees  for  the  persons  beneficially 
entitled,  i.e.  in  case  of  intestacy,  for  the  heir ;  and  in  granting  letters  of 
administration  the  Court  will  have  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
persons  interested  in  the  real  estate,  the  heir-at-law,  if  not  one  of  the  next- 
of-kin,  being  equally  entitled  to  the  grant  with  the  next-of-kin.  At  any 
time  after  the  death  of  the  owner  of  land,  the  personal  representatives  may 
convey  the  land  to  the  person  entitled  thereto  as  heir,  devisee,  or  otherwise, 
either  subject  to  a  charge  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  liabilities  of  the 
deceased  or  without  any  such  charge ;  and  if,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year 
from  the  death,  the  personal  representatives  have  failed,  on  the  request  of 
the  person  entitled,  to  so  convey  the  land,  the  Court  may,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  such  person,  order  such  conveyance  to  be  made.  The  Act  does  not 
affect  the  order  in  which  the  real  and  personal  estates  respectively  are 
applicable  for  payment  of  funeral  expenses,  debts,  or  legacies,  or  the  liability 
of  real  estate  to  be  charged  with  payment  of  legacies. 

Escheat. — In  default  of  heirs  of  the  last  purchaser  or  last  person  entitled, 
estates  in  fee-simple  will  escheat  to  the  Crown  or  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
estates  tail  will  come  to  an  end. 

Distribution  of  Personalty  on  Intestacy. — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
administrator  to  distribute  the  surplus  of  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate, 
after  the  payment  of  debts,  and  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses,  accord- 
ing to  the  Statutes  of  Distribution  (22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  10,  and  1  Jac.  II. 
c.  17).  It  is  provided  by  sec.  5  of  the  earlier  Act  that  such  surplus  shall 
be  distributed  as  follows : — (1)  One-third  part  to  the  wife  of  the  intestate, 
and  all  the  residue  by  equal  portions  to  and  amongst  the  children  of  the 
intestate,  and  such  persons  as  legally  represent  such  children,  in  case  any 
of  them  are  dead,  other  than  such  child  or  children  (not  being  heir-at-law) 
who  shall  have  any  estate  by  the  settlement  of  the  intestate,  or  shall  be 
advanced  by  the  intestate  in  his  lifetime,  by  portion  or  portions  equal  to 
the  share  which  shall  by  such  distribution  be  allowed  to  the  other  children 
to  whom  such  distribution  is  to  be  made ;  (2)  and  in  case  any  child,  other 
than  the  heir-at-law,  who  shall  have  any  estate  by  settlement  from  the 
intestate,  or  shall  be  advanced  by  the  intestate  in  his  lifetime  by  portion 
not  equal  to  the  share  which  will  be  due  to  the  other  children  by  such 
distribution,  then  so  much  of  the  surplus  of  the  estate  of  the  intestate,  to 
be  distributed  to  such  child  or  children  as  shall  have  any  land  by  settle- 
ment from  the  intestate,  or  were  advanced  in  the  lifetime  of  the  intestate, 
as  shall  make  the  estate  of  all  the  children  to  be  equal  as  near  as  can  be 
estimated ;  (3)  but  the  heir-at-law,  notwithstanding  any  land  that  he  shall 
have  Ijy  descent  or  otherwise  from  the  intestate,  is  to  have  an  equal  part  in 
the  distribution  with  the  rest  of  the  children,  without  any  consideration  of 
the  value  of  such  land.  And  by  sec.  6,  that  in  case  there  be  no  children 
nor  any  legal  representatives  of  them,  then  one  moiety  of  the  estate  is  to 
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be  allotted  to  the  wife  of  the  intestate,  and  the  residue  to  be  distributed 
equally  to  every  of  the  next  of  kindred  of  the  intestate,  who  are  in 
equal  degree,  and  those  who  legally  represent  them.  By  sec.  7  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  representations  shall  be  admitted  among  collaterals  after 
brothers'  and  sisters'  children.  And  that  in  case  there  be  no  wife,  then  all 
the  estate  is  to  be  distributed  equally  to  and  amongst  the  children ;  and  in 
case  there  be  no  child,  then  to  the  next  of  kindred  in  equal  degree,  and 
their  legal  representatives  as  aforesaid.  Sec.  7  of  the  later  Act  provides 
that  if  after  the  death  of  a  father  any  of  his  children  shall  die  intestate 
without  wife  or  children  in  the  lifetime  of  the  mother,  every  brother  and 
sister  and  the  representatives  of  them  shall  have  an  equal  share  with  her, 
anything  in  the  earlier  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  degrees  of  kindred  are  reckoned,  in  the  case  of  ancestors,  by  count- 
ing each  generation  from  the  intestate  to  the  ancestor  in  question.  Thus, 
parents  are  in  the  first  degree,  grandparents  in  the  second  degree,  great- 
grandparents  the  third  degree,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  collaterals,  the 
degrees  are  reckoned  by  counting  each  generation  from  the  intestate  up  to 
the  common  ancestor,  and  then  each  generation  down  from  such  ancestor 
to  the  relative  in  question.  Thus,  brothers  and  sisters  are  in  the  second 
degree ;  uncles  and  aunts,  and  nephews  and  nieces  are  in  the  third  degree ; 
great-uncles  and  great-aunts,  great-nephews  and  great-nieces,  and  first 
cousins  are  in  the  fourth  degree,  and  so  on.  Brothers  and  sisters,  though 
in  the  same  degree  as  grandparents,  are  preferred  to  them,  as  also  are 
nephews  and  nieces,  though  in  the  third  degree,  when  they  take  as  repre- 
senting deceased  brothers  and  sisters.  In  the  case  of  personal  estate  there 
is  no  preference  of  males  to  females,  except  that  the  father  takes  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  mother,  and  relations  by  the  half  blood  are  entitled  to  share 
equally  with  those  by  the  whole  blood ;  nor  is  there  any  rule  of  primo- 
geniture, or  preference  of  relations  on  the  father's  side  to  relations  on  the 
mother's  side.  It  has  been  held  that  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  James  II. 
with  reference  to  the  mother  sharing  with  the  brothers  and  sisters  applies 
whether  the  intestate  has  left  a  widow  or  not.  A  posthumous  child  has 
the  same  rights  as  if  born  in  his  father's  lifetime.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  the  children  of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters  is  that 
where  there  is  a  brother  or  sister  who  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  estate,  nephews  and  nieces  by  deceased  brothers  or  sisters  are  let  in 
with  them  as  representing  their  parents ;  but  where  there  is  no  brother  or 
sister  left,  the  nephews  and  nieces  will  not  take  by  representation,  but  will 
come  in  as  being  in  the  third  degree  with  the  uncles  and  aunts,  and  only 
after  the  grandparents ;  and  in  the  latter  case  they  will  take  'per  capita 
and  not  per  stirpes.  Thus,  if  the  intestate  leaves  a  brother,  sister,  three 
nephews  by  a  deceased  sister,  and  a  niece  by  a  deceased  brother,  the  brother, 
sister,  and  niece  will  each  be  entitled  to  a  fourth,  and  the  three  nephews  to 
the  other  fourth  equally  between  them ;  whereas  if  the  brother  and  sister 
had  been  dead,  the  niece  and  three  nephews  would  have  each  been  entitled 
to  one -fourth.  The  right  of  representation  does  not  extend  to  grand- 
children of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister. 

The  interest  of  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  intestate  has  already  been 
treated  of.  Subject  to  such  interest,  the  effect  of  the  Statutes  of  Distribu- 
tion may  be  concisely  stated  as  follows : — (1)  If  the  intestate  has  left  issue, 
the  issue  are  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  personal  estate,  the  children  of 
any  or  every  child  who  is  dead  taking  their  deceased  parent's  share.  (2) 
If  the  intestate  has  left  no  issue  (a)  the  father  is  entitled  to  the  whole  of 
the  personal  estate;  (6)  if  the  father  is  dead,  the  mother,  brothers  and 
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sisters,  and  children  of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters,  take  equally,  the 
nephews  and  nieces  taking  the  respective  shares  of  their  deceased  parents 
fer  stirpes ;  (c)  in  default  of  father,  mother,  brothers,  or  sisters,  the  relatives 
who  are  nearest  in  degree  to  the  intestate  share  equally  per  capita.  Thus, 
supposing  the  intestate  has  left  a  son,  a  granddaughter  by  a  deceased  son, 
and  five  grandsons  by  a  deceased  daughter,  the  son  and  granddaughter  will 
each  be  entitled  to  one-third,  and  the  grandsons  each  to  one-fifteenth.  If 
only  the  grandchildren  had  been  left,  the  granddaughter  would  have  taken 
a  half,  and  the  grandsons  one-tenth  each.  Supposing  the  relatives  are  the 
mother,  a  grandfather,  a  sister,  a  niece,  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  sister, 
and  two  nephews,  the  sons  of  a  deceased  half-brother,  the  mother,  sister, 
and  niece  will  each  take  a  fourth,  and  nephews  an  eighth  each.  Supposing 
the  relatives  are  a  grandfather,  grandmother,  uncles  and  aunts,  and 
nephews  and  nieces,  the  grandparents  each  take  a  half.  If  they  were  dead, 
the  uncles  and  aunts  and  nephews  and  nieces  would  each  take  an  equal 
share. 

Bight  of  the  Crown. — In  default  of  legitimate  children  or  next-of-kin, 
the  Crown  is  entitled,  subject  to  widow's  or  surviving  husband's  claim,  to 
personal  estate  on  intestacy. 

Conflict  of  Laws. — Where  an  intestate  dies  domiciled  in  one  country 
leaving  property  in  another,  the  descent  or  devolution  of  the  beneficial 
interest  in  the  surplus  of  such  property,  after  the  satisfaction  of  the  debts 
and  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses,  is  governed,  in  the  case  of  immov- 
ables, including  leaseholds  for  years,  by  the  lex  situs,  i.e.  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  property  is  situated,  and  in  the  case  of  movables  by  the 
lex  domicilii,  i.e.  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  intestate  was  domiciled  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  No  person  can  inherit  English  real  property  unless 
born  during  wedlock  of  parents  who  might  have  lawfully  intermarried 
according  to  English  law.  Thus,  a  child  legitimated  per  suhsequens 
matrimonium  by  the  law  of  the  parents'  domicile  could  not  inherit  English 
realty,  though  treated  as  legitimate  for  all  other  purposes,  including  the 
right  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  personalty  on  intestacy.  The  same 
rule  would  apply  to  the  issue  of  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
although  the  parents  were  domiciled,  and  the  marriage  took  place,  in  a 
colony  or  country  where  such  a  marriage  is  lawful.  W.  Bowstead. 


Succession  (Scotland). — An  executor's  liability  is  limited 
to  the  estate  given  up  by  him  in  the  inventory  upon  which  confirmation 
in  favour  of  the  executor  is  granted.  The  position  of  the  executor  in 
relation  to  the  next  of  kin  in  the  case  of  intestate  succession,  or  to  the 
beneficiaries  or  legatees  in  the  case  of  testate  succession,  has  been 
described  as  that  of  "a  debtor  with  limited  liability"  (Jamieson,  1872,  10 
M.  399). 

The  executor  should  not  pay  ordinary  debts  as  distinguished  from 
privileged  debts  until  after  the  lapse  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  death, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  should  not  pay  without  a  decree  constituting  the  debt. 
In  practice,  however,  the  executor  almost  invariably  pays  without  decree 
whenever  he  has  funds,  provided  he  is  satisfied  that  the  estate  is  solvent  and 
the  debt  due.  Privileged  debts  may  be  paid  without  requiring  the  creditor 
to  constitute,  and  without  waiting  for  the  lapse  of  the  six  months.  These 
are  (1)  deathbed  and  funeral  expenses ;  (2)  the  year's  rent  of  the  deceased's 
residence ;  (3)  servants'  wages  current  at  the  death ;  (4)  expenses  of 
confirmation  and  administration ;  and  (5)  by  38  and  39  Vict.  c.  60,  sec.  15, 
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where  deceased  has  been  an  official  in  a  friendly  society,  any  sums  due  by 
him  to  the  society.  See  Heirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  238 ;  Jus  Relict^e,  vol.  iv.  p.  4 ; 
Jus  Relicti,  vol.  iv.  p.  6 ;  Legitim,  vol.  iv.  p.  103. 

Succession  Duty-     See  Death  Duties,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 

Surety.     See  Cautionary  Obligations,  vol.  ii.  p.  34;  Guarantee, 
vol.  iii.  p.  222. 
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There  seem  to  be  two  chief  reasons  for  the  existence  of  companies  which 
undertake  the  business  of  suretyship  or  guarantee.  The  first  is  that  an 
investor  may  obtain  what  may  be  described  as  a  perfected  security,  subject 
to  httle  or  no  fluctuation  in  value,  because  the  payment  of  the  interest 
agreed  upon  and  the  repayment  of  the  capital  sum  invested  are  secured  by 
the  guarantee  of  a  substantial  company,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  prime 
security.  Further,  the  investors,  whether  trustees  or  others,  are  relieved 
from  all  trouble  in  connection  with  the  realisation  of  the  security,  should 
that  course  become  necessary,  and  thus  avoid  a  loss  which  might  arise  from 
an  error  in  judgment,  although  they  dealt  with  the  property  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  also  from  their  being  unable  to  hold  and  nurse  the 
security  as  a  company  with  a  large  fund  is  able  to  do,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  sell  advantageously  at  a  later  date.  If  a  loss  is  unavoidable,  the 
company  has  a  fund  denied  to  investors,  namely,  the  premium  income  and 
the  reserves  wherewith  to  meet  it.  The  second  reason  is,  that  a  borrower 
may  have  what  he  is  convinced  is  a  good  security  to  offer,  but  from  a 
variety  -of  causes  he  is  unable  to  induce  an  investor  to  lend.  For  instance, 
the  investor  may  be  a  trustee,  and  the  proposed  investment  may  not  be  a 
trust  investment  within  the  terms  of  the  deed  by  which  he  is  appointed  a 
trustee,  though  it  may  be  desirable  in  many  ways,  and  the  trustee  may  be 
willing  to  invest,  provided  he  obtain  a  substantial  guarantee;  or  the 
investor  may  distrust  his  judgment,  or  he  may  not  feel  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  reports  of  the  experts  employed  by  him,  or  he  may  even  not  know 
where  to  get  a  reaUy  valuable  expert  report  regarding  the  security  offered, 
which  may  be  of  an  uncommon  kind  or  situated  at  a  distance,  so  that  he  is 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  personal  local  knowledge ;  or  the  amount  desired 
may  be  too  large  for  anyone  but  a  large  capitalist  or  a  combination  of  small 
investors.  In  all  these  cases  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  guarantee  of 
a  substantial  company,  which  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  all  kinds  of 
securities  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  well  qualified  not  only  to  pick 
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out  the  proper  experts,  but  also  to  exercise  a  trained  judgment  upon  their 
reports. 

Mortgage  Insurance. — When  the  security  offered  is  a  first  class  or 
trust  investment  the  rate  of  premium  is  the  lowest  charged.  The  protection 
is  required  by  the  investor  for  his  own  convenience;  and  he  must  be 
content  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  interest, — his  returns  being  diminished 
by  the  rate  of  premium — for  the  sake  of  being  absolutely  secured  as  to  both 
capital  and  interest  from  every  possible  contingency,  excluding  only  the 
risk  of  fire,  which  is  covered  by  a  separate  policy  when  necessary. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  securities  coming  before  a 
guarantee  company : — 

Landed  Estates. — These  should  be  at  least  of  average  character  and 
produce  a  steady  rental  from  a  sufficient  number  of  tenants.  If  these 
conditions  prevail,  a  mortgage  of  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  estate  may 
be  guaranteed,  but  not  more,  unless  there  are  very  exceptional  circumstances 
connected  with  the  proposal,  on  account  of  the  vicissitudes  affecting  the 
prosperity  of  landed  estates.  If  these  conditions  do  not  prevail,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  value  may  be  guaranteed,  if  there  are  not  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  but  certainly  every  lender  should  stipulate  for  a  guarantee. 
Mortgages  on  single  farms  or  on  a  mansion  with  a  home  farm  should  never 
be  entertained  without  a  guarantee. 

Freehold  or  long  leasehold  houses,  offices,  and  shops  situated  in  a 
populous  centre  and  of  a  good  class  are  a  large  part  of  the  best  class  of 
business.  It  is  essential  in  dealing  with  them  to  select  the  proper  valuer 
and  to  inquire  into  the  tendency  of  values  in  the  district,  as  well  as  to  see 
that  the  chief  rents,  or  ground  rents,  or  improved  rents,  when  the  property 
is  subject  to  these,  do  not  bear  too  high  a  proportion  to  the  rack  rents,  and 
the  term  of  the  lease  is  sufficiently  long,  or  appropriate  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  reduction  of  the  loan  by  instalments  or  a  sinking  fund  poUcy 
when  the  lease  is  short.  In  addition  to  selecting  the  proper  valuer,  the 
company  must  make  the  instructions  to  him  both  stringent  and  complete, 
while  the  report  must  be  absolutely  private  and  confidential.  When  the 
proposal  for  the  guarantee  is  accepted,  if  the  loan  is  for  a  comparatively 
large  amount,  say  £5000  or  more,  there  should  be  a  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  repayable  within  a  period  of  say  five  years,  unless  at  the  request  of 
the  guarantors  or  by  the  mortgagor.  This  stipulation  is  most  desirable  as  a 
protection  against  the  loan  being  called  in  on  insufficient  grounds — an 
event  which  is  apt  to  happen  too  frequently  when  the  mortgagee  or  his 
solicitor  knows  that  the  guarantee  renders  this  course  quite  safe.  The 
trouble  and  expense  involved  in  this  practice  is  a  source  of  serious  loss  both 
to  the  mortgager  and  the  insurance  company.  The  insurance  company 
should  fix  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  at  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  security,  the  object  of  the  policy  being  to  safeguard  the 
mortgagee,  not  to  enable  the  mortgagor  to  borrow  more.  This  principle 
should  regulate  every  transaction  more  or  less.  The  benefit  which  the 
mortgagor  derives  from  the  guarantee  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  can  usually 
obtain  the  loan  more  easily  and  cheaply. 

The  two  classes  of  securities  above  discussed  are  generally  accepted  at 
the  lowest  rate  of  premium  for  mortgage  insurauce.  A  third  kind  of 
security  which  comes  behind  these  consists  of  weekly  property,  licensed 
houses,  trade  or  manufacturing  premises,  etc.  These  require  more  careful 
handling  and  more  stringent  conditions. 

Licensed  Property. — In  the  case  of  licensed  premises  there  is  the  further 
stipulation  that  a  licence  insurance  policy  must  be  effected  and  maintained 
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during  the  currency  of  the  guarantee.  If  the  borrower  is  a  brewer,  insuring 
a  number  of  houses,  all  the  requirements  regarding  single  houses  apply- 
equally  to  his  proposal,  except  that  the  houses  must  be  "  tied  "  to  him,  and 
must  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  provide  trade  for  his  brewery.  The  value 
of  the  brewery  itself  should  be  practically  disregarded  as  a  rule. 

Trade  and  Manufacturing  Premises. — Turning  now  to  trade  and  manu- 
facturing premises  we  are  met  by  problems  which  demand  more  foresight 
and  discrimination.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  satisfied  that  the  business 
carried  on  is  at  the  time  profitable,  or  may  in  all  probability  become  so  by 
the  introduction  of  more  working  capital.  It  is  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  premises  are  suitable  for  other  businesses,  so  that  they  may 
readily  find  a  tenant  or  purchaser  in  the  event  of  their  being  vacated  for 
any  reason.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  state  and  trend  of  the  trade  or 
manufacture  -generally,  and  even  those  of  other  trades  or  manufactures 
upon  the  products  of  which  the  trade  or  manufacture  in  question  depends 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  For  instance,  contracts  may  have  been  entered 
into  to  supply  goods  at  a  fixed  price  when  the  prices  of  materials  were  low. 
Even  a  small  rise  in  the  price  of  these  may  have  disastrous  effects — a 
sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  paper  a  few  years  ago  seriously  affected  the 
profits  of  the  printing  trade.  The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  seems  to  be 
that  small  businesses  had  better  be  left  alone,  or  at  least  treated  more 
rigorously  than  larger  concerns,  as  they  seldom  possess  sufficient  resources 
to  enable  them  to  survive  a  period  of  depression,  or  to  obtain  a  large  enough 
average  of  results.  In  any  event  the  guarantee  of  mortgages  should  not  be 
undertaken  at  a  low  premium ;  and  a  substantial  and  adequate  margin  of 
value  should  be  maintained.  In  fact,  the  amount  should  not  be  fixed  with- 
out considering  the  auction  or  forced  sale  value  of  the  premises  as  estimated 
by  the  valuer,  and  the  amount  guaranteed  should  be  less  than  this. 

Potential  Securities. — There  is  another  class  of  loan  which  perhaps 
requires  more  care  than  all  the  others,  namely,  where  the  security  does  not 
at  present  exist,  but  is  to  be  created  by  the  help  of  the  loan.  In  transac- 
tions of  this  nature  the  most  exhaustive  reports  should  be  obtained  from 
architects,  valuers,  quantity  surveyors,  and  others.  A  full  estimate  of  the 
expenditure  should  be  made,  including,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, the  amount  of  the  architect's  fees,  the  ground  rent  (if  any),  interest  on 
the  loan,  and  the  insurance  premiums  for  say  two  years,  as  well  as  legal 
and  other  expenses.  The  balance  of  these,  over  and  above  the  amount  of 
the  loan,  must  be  provided  in  cash  actually  deposited  in  bank  or  satis- 
factorily arranged  for  by  unquestionable  subscription  and  underwriting  of 
capital,  or  the  undertaking  of  some  wealthy  institution  to  furnish  the 
money.  The  stability  of  the  contractors  must  be  undoubted,  private 
inquiries  being  made  and  banker's  references  obtained  when  desirable.  The 
classes  of  property  usually  associated  with  transactions  of  this  nature  are 
theatres,  music  halls,  hotels,  blocks  of  flats,  or  blocks  of  offices  and  shops. 
All  the  benefits  of  the  builder's  contracts,  including  the  right  to  the 
materials  upon  the  premises,  should  be  included  in  the  security.  The 
risk  is  very  great  in  these  cases,  and  a  heavy  premium  should  be  charged 
until  the  property  has  become  a  going  concern,  producing  an  income  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  all  outgoings. 

Mortgage  Insurance  Policy. — Dealing  with  the  provisions  and  conditions 
in  a  mortgage  insurance  policy  the  primary  ones  are  the  payment  of  the 
premium  to  the  insurance  company  and  in  return  the  guarantee  to  the 
lender.  The  policy  should,  however,  impose  a  number  of  duties  upon 
the  mortgagee,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  relying  upon  the  policy  to  protect 
VOL.  VI  13 
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him  from  loss  to  the  detriment  of  the  insurance  company.  These  duties 
should  include  an  obligation  to  give  immediate  notice  of  default  by  the 
mortgagor  in  complying  with  any  of  the  covenants  in  the  mortgage  deed ; 
a  provision  for  suitable  notice — say  six  months — of  intention  to  claim 
payment  of  principal,  such  notice  to  run  from  the  date  on  which  the  notice 
is  given,  which  must  be  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  default  itself, — but  the 
interest  on  the  loan  to  be  payable  in  the  meantime  by  the  company,  though 
only  at  the  reduced  and  not  at  the  penal  rate ;  a  provision  for  proof  of  title, 
if  title  has  not  been  guaranteed,  and  for  any  defect  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  any  depreciation  due  to  the  act  or  default  of  the  mortgagee,  or  due  to  fire, 
being  a  reason  for  abatement  or  deduction  from  the  sum  assured ;  for  the 
mortgagee  dealing  with  the  security  as  requested  by  the  company  and 
appointing  the  nominee  of  the  company  as  receiver.  There  must  also  be 
clauses  providing  for  the  proposal  being  made  the  basis  of  the  contract,  to 
prevent  collusion  or  laxity ;  for  rateable  contribution  by  the  company  under 
its  guarantee  with  any  other  similar  guarantee  held  by  the  mortgagee  over 
the  same  security ;  and  for  the  reference  of  disputes  to  arbitration,  in  order 
to  avoid  vexatious  actions  at  law.  In  addition  to  the  conditions  above 
mentioned  there  must  be  power  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  discontinue 
the  policy  or  to  raise  the  premium  on  giving  a  year's  notice,  so  that  the 
lender  may  have  time  to  call  in  his  money  and  to  claim  upon  the 
company  in  the  event  of  default  in  repayment,  and  further  power  on 
the  part  of  the  company,  in  the  event  of  default,  to  call  for  a  transfer  of  the 
security  to  its  nominee  after  suitable  notice ;  while  the  policy  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  lender  should  in  the  first  place  remain  in  force  for  a  number 
of  years,  usually  five,  if  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  disturbing  the 
loan,  and  thereafter  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  a  year's  notice  of 
discontinuance. 

Debenture  Insurance. — Mortgages  are  usually  associated  with  security 
belonging  to  private  individuals,  whereas  debentures  are  most  frequently 
granted  by  joint-stock  companies,  and  comprise  a  specific  charge  or  mortgage 
of  all  the  immovable  security  and  a  floating  charge  over  all  the  liquid 
assets,  such  as  stock,  work  in  progress,  loose  tools,  book  debts,  cash,  etc., 
which  in  England  would  take  priority  over  the  claims  of  ordinary  creditors, 
but  would  not  take  priority  over  a  specific  charge  on  the  liquid  assets,  or  a 
bill  of  sale  unless  there  were  contrary  and  over-riding  provisions  in  the 
trust  deed  regulating  the  issue  of  debentures  or  in  the  debentures  them- 
selves. By  the  law  of  Scotland,  however,  moveable  property  with  the 
exception  of  insurance  policies  cannot  be  specially  pledged  for  the  security 
of  debenture  holders  unless  delivery  can  be  given,  there  is  therefore  no 
such  thing  as  a  floating  charge.  The  result  is,  that  ordinary  creditors  rank 
equally  with  debenture  holders  on  all  assets  of  the  company,  with  the 
exception  of  such  heritage  as  may  be  specially  conveyed.  Consequently 
debenture  issues  are  less  common  in  Scotland,  and  when  a  company  does 
borrow  on  debenture  it  often  happens  that  it  gives  no  special  security. 

When  considering  an  application  to  guarantee  an  issue  of  debentures  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  in  review  not  only  the  recent  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  particular  undertaking  about  to  make  the  issue,  but  also  the 
general  state  of  similar  and  allied  undertakings,  the  possibility  of  ex- 
pansion, the  competition  of  rival  undertakings  or  combines,  the  possession 
of  more  or  less  valuable  patents  and  customers,  whether  the  assets  are  easily 
realisable,  the  proportion  of  the  immovable  to  the  liquid  assets,  and  the 
comparative  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  itself  In  every  case  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  there  is  sufficient  working  capital,  while  those  concerns 
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which  have  a  large  proportion  of  liquid  assets  should  be  cautiously  dealt 
with  and  vigilantly  supervised.  There  should  always  be  in  the  trust  deed 
a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  borrowing  company  that  the  liquid  assets 
shall  be  maintained  at  a  certain  fixed  minimum.  A  check  to  see  that  this 
condition  is  complied  with  is  to  be  found  in  the  yearly  accounts ;  and  in 
many  cases  where  the  liquid  assets  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
property  of  the  company  a  half-yearly  or  even  a  quarterly  certificate  under 
the  hands  of  a  director  and  the  chief  ofiicial  of  the  company,  stating 
approximately  the  amount  of  the  liquid  assets  in  detail,  should  be  de- 
manded. 

Among  the  other  conditions  in  the  trust  deed  there  should  almost 
always  be  a  payment  to  a  sinking  fund  of  suitable  amount,  varying  with 
the  wasting  nature  of  the  security,  which  may  be  applied  in  redeeming 
debentures,  or  invested  in  securities  outside  the  business,  or  in  paying  the 
premium  on  a  sinking  fund  policy,  or  to  a  certain  proportion  sunk  in  increased 
permanent  assets.  The  guaranteeing  company  should  always  insist  on 
acting  as  sole  trustees  for  the  debenture  holders,  and  stipulate  in  the  trust 
deed  for  power  to  enter  upon  possession  of  the  property  directly  default 
occurs  in  respect  of  any  of  the  covenants  therein,  or  if  the  borrowing 
company  should  go  into  liquidation,  whether  voluntarily  or  not,  or  if 
judgment  should  be  obtained  against  them  and  an  execution  is  about  to  he 
levied  upon  their  goods.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions  the  trust 
deed  should  include  a  covenant  to  assign  after-acquired  property,  if  this  is 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  in  the  opinion  of  the  guarantors, 
also  a  charge  upon  the  uncalled  capital,  and  the  whole  assets  of  the  under- 
taking, both  present  and  future. 

The  question  of  instructions  to  the  valuers  and  auditors  is  a  most  im- 
portant one.  In  the  first  place,  the  reports  should  be  absolutely  private 
and  confidential  both  on  the  part  of  valuers  and  auditors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  guaranteeing  company  on  the  other.  Secondly,  the  valuer  in 
each  case  must  be  selected  with  great  care,  on  account  of  the  great  variety 
of  the  securities  submitted,  requiring  special  expert  knowledge.  The 
questions  put  to  the  valuer  should  be  carefully  framed  with  reference  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  proposal.  The  same  applies  to  the 
instructions  of  the  auditors  employed,  who  should  not  be  the  auditors  of 
the  borrowing  company. 

When  these  reports  are  received  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  propor- 
tion of  the  value  may  be  guaranteed.  In  fixing  this  the  nature  of  the 
security  must  be  taken  into  account,  that  is  to  say,  does  it  consist  of  an 
undertaking  whose  assets  are  chiefly  liquid  and  perhaps  of  an  uncommon 
kind,  possessing,  it  may  be,  a  large  "  going  concern  "  value,  but  only  a  smaU 
"  break  up  "  value ;  or  does  it  consist  of  a  well-estabhshed  industrial  or  com- 
mercial business  possessing  valuable  land,  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery, 
or  good  class  ships  engaged  in  a  profitable  trade. 

Premiums. — There  are  several  considerations  which  regulate  the  rate 
of  premium  chargeable  for  the  guarantee  of  debentures.  The  first  is,  that 
the  borrowing  company  will  not  pay  more  than  the  difference  between 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  (which  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  Bank  rate  of  discount)  and  the  rate  of  interest  which 
would  sufl&ce  to  attract  the  necessary  capital  without  the  guarantee. 
The  second  is,  that  the  guaranteeing  company  can,  as  a  rule,  say  from 
their  experience  what  rate  they  require  as  a  minimum  to  provide  for  their 
expenses,  to  cover  the  actual  average  risk,  and  to  provide  a  profit  for  their 
shareholders.     Thirdly,  a  guarantee  is  more  hazardous  in  some  cases  than 
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in  others,  notably  those  in  which  the  break  up  value  of  the  property  is 
small,  which  calls  for  an  increase  iu  the  rate,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
usual  in  these  cases  to  guarantee  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  value,  with 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  variation  of  the  rate  of  premium  within  compara- 
tively small  limits.  The  fourth  factor  is  competition,  which  is  not  meantime 
perhaps  very  keen.  But  whatever  the  rate  of  premium  may  be,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  stipulate  that  a  portion  of  it,  say  one-third  or  one-half,  should 
be  commuted  into  a  single  payment  and  paid  to  the  guaranteeing  company 
on  completion.  This  single  payment  is  calculated  upon  the  total  amount 
guaranteed  and  for  the  whole  term  of  the  debentures,  or  at  least  for  the 
term  of  ten  years.  The  reason  for  this  commutation  is  to  provide  a  fund 
out  of  which  losses  may  be  met,  since  good  business  has  a  tendency  to  leave 
the  company,  whereas  inferior  business  has  a  tendency  to  remain.  This  is 
analogous  to  a  well-known  fact  in  life  assurance,  namely,  that  policies  on 
lives  above  the  average  are  more  frequently  surrendered  than  policies  on 
under-average  lives ;  and  Life  offices  take  care  to  protect  themselves  against 
this  deterioration  of  their  risks  by  retaining  a  large  proportion  of  the 
premiums  paid.  Another  essential  stipulation  is  the  payment  of  a  sinking 
fund  to  be  applied  in  redeeming  debentures,  or  invested  in  securities  outside 
the  business  of  the  borrowing  company,  the  object  being  to  provide  against 
depreciation  of  the  security  and  to  facilitate  a  renewal  of  the  guarantee,  if 
required,  at  the  expiry  of  the  period  for  which  it  is  granted.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  an  excessive  rate  of  interest  should  not  be  guaranteed,  and  that 
an  excessive  discount  to  investors  or  underwriters  should  not  be  allowed. 

Contingency  Insurance. — This  branch  of  suretyship  insurance  includes 
a  number  of  widely  differing  risks,  such  as  title  guarantees,  guarantees 
against  loss  on  shares  arising  from  the  calling  up  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  liabiUty  thereon,  guarantees  against  loss  arising  from  the  forgery  or 
theft  of  documents,  guarantees  against  loss  from  missing  beneficiaries 
reappearing  and  claiming  their  share  of  an  estate  which  has  been  or  is 
about  to  be  distributed.  Admiralty  bail  bonds,  etc.  In  mortgage  and 
debenture  insurance  the  guaranteeing  company  can  sustain  only  an 
ultimate  loss;  in  contingency  insurance  the  loss,  if  any,  is  sometimes 
ultimate  only  and  sometimes  total.  Title  guarantees  are  so  very  varied  in 
their  nature,  and  sometimes  so  intricate  and  technical  in  their  legal  aspect, 
that  a  complete  treatment  of  them  in  all  their  bearings  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  article.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  cases  of 
fairly  frequent  occurrence.  The  first  is  that  of  Possessor  Title.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  at  the  end  of  a  long  lease  the  sub-lessor  or  his 
representative  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  demand  the  rent  for  the  premises, 
and  the  tenant  remains  in  possession  without  paying  rent  to  any  one,  the 
freeholder  or  his  successors  having  omitted  to  resume  possession ;  or  it  may 
happen  that  the  lessee  has  not  paid  any  ground  rent  to  the  freeholder  or 
his  successors  for  a  number  of  years  on  account  of  death,  absence  abroad,  or 
other  causes ;  or  a  mortgagee  may  have  gone  into  possession  and  collected 
the  rents  of  the  property  for  a  number  of  years  without  making  any  pay- 
ment to  the  owner,  or  receiving  any  demand  from  and  giving  any  acknow- 
ledgment to  him;  or  the  property  of  which  the  mortgagee  has  taken 
possession  may  have  become  so  dilapidated  that  he  has  abandoned  it,  and 
the  tenants  remain  in  possession  without  any  demand  for  rent ;  or  an  agent 
may  have  been  employed  to  manage  a  property  and  remit  the  proceeds  at 
intervals  to  the  owner,  who  may  have  disappeared  or  died  without  leaving 
any  instructions  or  a  will  or  representatives  who  are  aware  of  the  position 
of  affairs.     The  person  in  possession  is,  in  England,  to  all  intents  and 
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purposes  the  actual  owner  of  the  property  under  these  circumstances,  and 
often  a  time  comes  when  he  wishes  to  deal  with  it,  but  he  is  usually  unable 
to  show  a  good  marketable  title.  Therefore  he  or  the  purchaser  or  mort- 
gagee, as  the  case  may  be,  has  recourse  to  a  guarantee  company  for  an 
indemnity  against  loss ;  and  the  company  has  to  consider  what  risk  it  may 
run  in  giving  the  desired  indemnity.  These  risks  are  largely  determined 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  Limitations,  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  and 
37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57  (Eeal  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874). 

Sooner  or  later  the  possessor  may  wish  to  deal  with  the  property  by 
way  of  sale  or  mortgage,  and  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee  will  require  an 
indemnity  against  loss  by  reason  of  a  superior  title  thereto  being  deduced 
by  some  one  else  within  the  periods  allowed  by  the  Acts  above  mentioned. 
The  vendor  or  mortgagor  in  all  these  cases  is  usually  quite  wilUng  to  give 
his  counter-indemnity ;  and  this  should  always  be  insisted  upon,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  even  if  the  applicant  himself 
should  have  purchased  incautiously,  the  property  having  a  defective  title, 
or,  knowing  of  the  defect,  has  made  a  speculative  purchase.  When  the 
vendors  are  the  executors  or  administrators  of  a  deceased  possessor  a  direct 
indemnity  cannot  be  obtained,  but  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  obtain  a 
counter-indemnity  from  the  beneficiaries. 

When  the  application  is  made  for  a  guarantee  against  loss,  a  fuU  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  verified  by  a  statutory  declaration  of  some  one  having  a 
knowledge  thereof,  must  be  submitted  to  the  company,  and  by  them  to  their 
solicitors  for  a  report  upon  the  legal  aspect  of  the  defect  in  title.  The 
statement  should  include  information  as  to  who  are  or  were,  and  what  is 
known  of,  the  real  owners  of  the  property,  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  applicant  or  his  predecessors  have  been  in  undisturbed  possession,  and 
that  there  has  not  for  a  number  of  years  been  any  claim  for  rent.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  see  what  light  public  records  throw  upon  the  ownership — 
for  instance,  is  the  ostensible  owner  entered  upon  the  assessment  roll,  and 
does  he  pay  taxes  and  tithes.  The  loss  consequent  upon  a  successful  claim 
in  the  above-mentioned  cases  would  be  total,  but  the  policy  should  not 
cover  any  other  defect  than  that  specially  considered,  and  should  not  enure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  applicant. 

In  Scotland  risks  of  this  nature  are  affected  by  the  Presumption  of  Life 
Limitation  (Scotland)  Act,  1881.  Any  defect  in  title  is  cured,  by  the 
operation  of  this  Act,  after  thirteen  years  from  the  date  when  the  title  is 
made  up  on  the  part  of  the  person  entitled  to  succession  or  transmission ; 
and  on  account  of  the  complete  system  of  registration  in  Scotland  no  one 
else  can  make  up  a  title.  For  this  reason,  and  because  there  is  practically 
no  leasehold  property  in  Scotland,  there  is  not  much  scope  there  for  this 
class  of  guarantee  insurance.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  chiefly  applic- 
able to  missing  beneficiaries.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a 
person  dies  who  apparently  has  left  no  heirs  or  next-of-kin,  in  which  case 
the  property  passes  by  law  to  the  Crown  as  ultimus  hceres  ;  but  the  Crown 
are  usually  willing  to  make  a  grant  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  property 
to  any  one  who  can  show  some  claim  upon  or  connection  with  the  deceased, 
on  being  indemnified  against  any  claim  by  any  one  who  can  prove  a  legal 
title,  and  against  the  costs  of  an  unsuccessful  claim. 

Loss  OF  Documents. — Another  class  of  title  risk  is  that  which  is 
constituted  by  the  loss  of  documents  of  title,  be  they  conveyances,  as- 
signments, leases,  mortgages,  life  policies,  deposit  receipts.  Bank  notes, 
stock  or  share  certificates,  etc.  In  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  complete 
system  of  land  registration,  this  class  of  business  is  restricted;    but  in 
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England,  where  the  actual  possession  of  documents  is  of  importance,  there 
is  scope  for  it.  The  risk  resolves  itself  chiefly  into  a  question  of  evidence. 
There  may  be  in  existence  copies  or  drafts  of  the  missing  deeds.  A 
solicitor  or  banker  may  be  able  to  give  information  which  accounts  more 
or  less  satisfactorily  for  their  loss.  In  the  case  of  conveyances,  assign- 
ments, and  mortgages  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  Limitations  apply, 
while  in  the  others  they  do  not.  In  nearly  all  cases,  however,  the  counter- 
indemnity  of  the  applicant  or  the  beneficiaries  should  be  demanded.  If  a 
loss  should  occur  it  would  be  total,  subject  to  any  sum  that  might  be 
recovered  under  the  counter-indemnity. 

Loss  ON  Shares  from  Calls. — With  reference  to  guarantees  against 
loss  on  shares  arising  from  the  calling  up  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
liability  thereon,  the  principal  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  stability  of  the 
company  issuing  the  shares.  It  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  a  company 
not  to  call  up  more  of  its  capital  than  is  necessary,  since  the  result  of  doing 
so  would  be  that  they  would  require  to  earn  a  larger  profit  to  maintain  the 
same  percentage  of  dividend,  and  if  the  additional  capital  is  required,  say 
for  the  extension  of  business,  the  course  that  is  usually  adopted  is  to  issue 
new  shares,  as  by  this  means  the  necessary  money  is  obtained,  and  the 
reserve  contained  in  the  uncalled  liability  instead  of  being  diminished,  as 
in  the  other  case,  is  increased,  and  the  company  made  stronger  than  before. 
This  class  of  poHcy  is  usually  required  by  trustees,  who  wish  to  hold  shares 
which  yield  a  good  r  jturn,  whether  these  are  within  their  powers  of  invest- 
ment or  not,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  themselves  and  the  trust 
estate  against  loss.  The  policy  must  contain  a  power  to  the  guarantors  to 
pay  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  call,  that  is,  the  amount  of  the  call  plus  the 
difference  in  the  market  value  of  the  shares  before  and  after  the  call,  or  to 
pay  the  amount  of  the  call  and  take  a  transfer  of  the  shares  at  the  market 
price  immediately  before  the  call.  There  is  no  guarantee  as  to  the  value 
of  the  shares.  The  sum  assured  in  each  case  is  the  whole  of  the  uncalled 
liability  on  the  shares,  and  it  is  upon  this  sum  that  the  premium  is  assessed. 
The  policy  is  generally  a  yearly  contract,  but  may  in  some  cases  extend  to 
five  years  and  thereafter  be  from  year  to  year. 

Loss  FROM  Forgery  or  Theft  of  Documents. — Guarantees  against 
loss  arising  from  the  forgery  or  theft  of  documents  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes,  namely,  those  given  to  members  of  the  various  Stock  Exchanges 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  banks,  and  those  given  to  corporations 
issuing  securities  for  money  such  as  mortgages,  debentures,  annuities,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  stocks  and  shares.  It  is  in  the  former  of  these  classes 
only  that  the  loss  by  theft  is  included  among  the  risks  undertaken  by  the 
guaranteeing  company,  namely,  when  a  broker  or  banker  advances  money 
on  security  of  bearer  bonds  which  are  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  stolen, 
in  which  event  the  lender  has  to  part  with  his  security  to  the  rightful 
owner.  Also  when  a  broker  sells  shares,  stocks,  or  other  securities  under 
a  forged  transfer  or  power  of  attorney,  he  is  hable  for  the  loss  suffered  by 
the  corporation  issuing  the  shares,  stocks,  etc.,  or  by  the  rightful  owner 
thereof  or  by  the  purchaser,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  reason  for  this  liability 
being,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  that  he  has  induced  them  by  means  of 
a  forgery  to  permit  the  transfer  of  the  shares  or  stock  from  the  real  owner 
to  some  one  else,  although  the  broker  himself  may  have  fully  believed  the 
document  to  be  genuine,  and  in  the  case  of  the  purchaser  because  he  (the 
broker)  has  committed  a  breach  of  contract,  however  innocently. 

When  the  policy  of  the  guaranteeing  company  is  issued  to  a  broker  or 
a  bank,  the  minimum  rate  of  premium  is  5s.  per  cent,  but  this  is  increased 
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by  Is.  3d.  or  2s.  6d.  per  cent  when  the  pohcy  covers  the  additional  risk  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  a  solicitor  who  purports  to  act  for  the  owner  of  the 
stock,  shares,  etc.,  and  gives  instructions  for  the  sale  of  them,  which  he 
is  not  really  authorised  to  do,  and  who  forwards  to  the  broker  forged 
transfers. 

The  principal  points  to  be  noted  are  that  the  proposal  should  state 
what  losses  of  this  nature,  if  any,  the  intending  insurer  has  already  suffered, 
and  that  the  confidential  report  obtained  by  the  guarantors  as  to  the 
standing  and  business  of  the  proposer  from  the  persons  of  whom  they 
inquire,  including  the  proposer's  bankers,  if  necessary,  should  be  satisfactory. 
The  policy  should  contain  a  warranty,  renewed  yearly,  that  the  proposer 
knows  of  no  claim  and  has  no  reason  to  suspect  a  claim ;  and  it  should 
cover  only  losses  incurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  for  which  the 
proposer  is  legally  liable,  while  it  should  stipulate  that  the  guarantors 
shall  be  empowered  to  sue  or  to  defend  an  action  in  the  proposer's  name 
but  at  their  own  expense,  and  that  they  shaU  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  remedies  the  proposer  may  possess.  In  addition  to  these  the  policy 
will  only  cover  losses  which  are  discovered  and  notified  during  its  currency, 
and  appertain  to  forgeries  or  thefts  committed  during  the  same  period, 
while  the  sum  payable  by  the  guarantors  in  any  one  year  will  not  exceed 
the  sum  assured. 

When  the  policy  of  the  guaranteeing  company  is  issued  to  a  corporation 
the  rate  of  premium  varies,  although  there  is  in  most  cases  a  common  rate. 
The  sum  assured  by  the  policy  is  a  definite  amount,  and  the  sum  payable 
in  respect  of  claims  must  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  that  amount;  but 
the  premium  is  calculated  on  the  amount  of  the  consideration  money  for 
the  transfers  passed  in  the  preceding  year,  or  the  average  amount  for  the 
preceding  three  years,  subject  to  adjustment  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
respect  of  the  actual  amount  of  the  consideration  money  for  that  year,  and 
where  there  is  only  a  nominal  consideration  the  average  market  price  of 
the  stock,  shares,  etc.,  must  be  calculated  and  included.  When  the  amount 
of  the  transfers  is  very  large,  there  is  scope  for  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
premium  or  for  a  sliding  scale,  whereby  the  rate  is  lessened  in  respect  of 
the  excess  beyond  a  certain  fixed  amount.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
basis  for  calculating  the  premium  there  is  another  whereby  the  minimum 
premium  is  fixed  at  a  certain  percentage  upon  the  amount  of  the  sum 
assured,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  transfers  may  be.  This  percentage 
is  many  times  larger  than  the  percentage  on  the  transfers,  because  the  sum 
assured  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  amount  of  transfers.  The  policy 
covers  only  losses  which  are  incurred,  discovered,  and  notified  during  its 
currency,  and  it  is  only  a  yearly  contract.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
corporation  wish  to  cover  themselves  against  retrospective  losses,  and  then 
a  single  premium  amounting  to  several  times  the  first  premium  is  charged. 
This  should  vary  somewhat  with  the  age  of  the  corporation.  So  far  we 
have  dealt  only  with  losses  for  which  the  corporation  are  legally  liable. 
If  they  have  adopted  the  Forged  Transfers  Acts  1890  and  1891,  and  are 
therefore  empowered  to  compensate  holders  of  their  capital  for  losses 
suffered  by  them  through  forgery,  although  not  legally  liable  to  do  so,  the 
rates  above  mentioned  are  insufficient,  and  should  at  least  be  doubled.  The 
policy  does  not  cover  losses  due  to  forgeries  perpetrated  by  the  employees 
of  the  corporation,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  issue  of  forged  certificates; 
and  the  sum  payable  thereunder  in  respect  of  claims  in  any  one  year  must 
never  exceed  the  sum  assured.  The  principal  precautions  to  be  observed  are 
that  the  signatures  of  the  transferors  should  be  compared  by  the  corporation, 
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and  that  they  should  send  notices  to  all  the  transferors  in  an  unofficial 
envelope  stating  that  a  transfer  has  been  lodged,  which  will  be  passed  unless 
objection  be  made  within  a  few  days.  The  proposal  should  state  what 
losses,  if  any,  have  previously  been  incurred. 

Missing  Beneficiaries. — It  sometimes  happens  that  some  of  the 
beneficiaries  under  a  will,  a  settlement,  or  an  intestacy,  have  disappeared 
for  some  years  before  the  date  at  which  the  share  of  the  property  to  which 
they  are  entitled  became  payable  to  them ;  and  the  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  trustees  are  anxious  to  distribute  the  whole  estate  and  be 
discharged.  It  is  always  open  to  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  estate  to  pay  over  the  shares  of  those  beneficiaries  who  can  give 
them  a  receipt  and  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  estate  into  Court ;  but 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  this  remainder  in  the  event  of 
the  missing  beneficiaries  or  their  representatives  not  appearing  to  claim  it, 
are  usually  averse  to  the  trouble,  delay,  and  expense  involved  in  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  for  payment  over  to  them  of  the  part  of  the  estate 
not  distributed.  This  inconvenience  can  be  avoided  by  the  indemnity  of  a 
substantial  company.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  complete  set  of  rules 
which  will  apply  to  every  case,"  but  the  following  precautions  ought  to  be 
observed : — The  company  should  inquire  whether  or  not  the  missing  persons 
knew  of  the  property  to  which  they  are  entitled ;  what  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  and  the  date  at  which  they  disappeared ;  whether  or 
not  they  went  abroad ;  w^hat  was  their  occupation  and  their  age ;  whether 
or  not  they  were  married  and  had  children ;  what  efforts  have  been  made 
to  trace  them  or  their  descendants  by  advertisements  or  otherwise,  and 
with  what  result;  whether  or  not  they  have  ever  corresponded  with 
relatives  or  friends ;  and  when  and  where  they  were  last  heard  of.  In  the 
case  of  an  intestacy  the  statutory  advertisements  should  be  in  the  Gazette 
for  creditors  and  others,  as  the  provisions  of  section  29  of  the  Law  of 
Property  Amendment  Act  (22  &  23  Vict.  c.  35)  are  not  confined  to  the 
case  of  creditors,  but  apply  also  to  persons  having  claims  as  next-of-kin. 
When  a  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Court  to  presume  the  death  of 
the  missing  beneficiary,  and  the  Court  has  granted  the  petition,  and 
declared  that  the  death  may  be  presumed  to  have  taken  place  in  or  since 
a  certain  year,  the  risk  is  somewhat  improved.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
indemnity  is  one  requiring  a  substantial  premium ;  and  the  persons  receiv- 
ing the  missing  beneficiary's  share  should  be  required  to  give  a  counter- 
indemnity.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  executors,  administrators,  or 
trustees  cannot  be  sure  that  the  persons  among  whom  they  propose  to 
distribute  the  estate  include  all  who  are  entitled.  Under  such  circum- 
stances they  would  only  be  acting  prudently  in  seeking  the  protection  of 
a  guarantee.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  Limitations  and 
of  the  Presumption  of  Life  Limitation  (Scotland)  Act  apply  in  certain 
cases. 

Miscellaneous  Contingencies. — There  are  various  other  classes  of 
contingency  insurance  required  in  connection  with  reversionary  transactions, 
a  few  of  which  may  be  mentioned  but  need  not  be  discussed,  such  as  an 
indemnity  against  loss  on  account  of  the  birth  of  issue  or  further  issue ; 
against  loss  due  to  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  reversion  due  to 
marriage  or  remarriage,  and  the  consequent  deferment  of  the  date  when  the 
reversion  is  payable ;  against  loss  by  reason  of  a  lunatic  recovering  sanity, 
and  making  a  will  or  an  appointment  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
reversioner,  or  having  already  made  fcuch  a  will  or  appointment,  though  it 
is  not  known  that  the  lunatic  has  done  so;  against  loss  by  reason  of  a 
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borrower  ceasing  to  bear  a  certain  name  and  arms,  or  ceasing  to  be  a 
member  of  a  certain  religious  community,  etc. 

Fidelity  Insurance. — The  best-known  branch  of  suretyship  insurance 
is  that  in  which  the  fidelity  of  persons  entrusted  with  the  handling  of  other 
people's  money  or  securities  is  guaranteed.  It  should  be  stated  that  in 
England  the  payment  of  the  premium  out  of  an  estate  under  administra- 
tion has  been  authorised  by  statute  in  the  case  of  receivers  or  committees 
of  the  estates  of  lunatics ;  and  it  is  almost  always  authorised  by  the  Order 
of  Court  appointing  receivers,  managers,  liquidators,  trustees  in  bank- 
ruptcy, administrators,  etc.,  or  the  fact  that  a  premium  wiU  have  to  be 
paid  is  taken  into  account  when  the  amount  of  the  remuneration  is  fixed. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  no  statutory  provision  in  any  case  except  the  first,  but 
there  is  a  well-settled  practice,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  has  the 
same  effect,  that  the  proper  legal  or  Government  official,  or  the  creditors  or 
committee  of  inspection,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  make  the  allowance. 
In  Scotland,  until  recently,  a  judicial  factor  had  to  pay  the  premium  for  a 
company  bond  out  of  his  remuneration,  but  this  has  now  been  remedied  by 
an  Act  of  Sederunt  passed  on  15th  July  1904,  which  sanctions  the  charging 
of  such  premium  in  the  factor's  accounts. 

There  are  certainly  very  strong  reasons  why  the  bonds  of  substantial 
companies  should  be  insisted  upon  instead  of  the  bonds  of  private  persons. 
The  former  have  larger  actual  and  potential  funds ;  they  publish  yearly 
accounts  showing  their  financial  position,  which  private  sureties  never  do ; 
and  they  have  large  premium  incomes  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  thus  spread  their  risks,  while  private  sureties,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
restricted  to  a  few  individuals  from  whom  they  receive  nothing,  and  they 
may  easily  be  ruined  or  severely  crippled  by  a  single  defaulter,  thus  render- 
ing their  other  bonds  of  Uttle  value  as  a  protection  to  other  estates. 

The  scope  for  fidelity  insurance  is  very  wide,  extending  as  it  does  from 
Government  and  public  officials  to  the  cashiers  and  clerks  of  companies  or 
private  employers ;  and  consequently  the  rates  of  premium  vary  consider- 
ably; but  the  penalties  following  the  misappropriation  of  money  or 
securities  or  goods  act  so  effectively  as  a  deterrent  that  a  safe  and  profitable 
business  is  transacted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  premium 
are  more  subject  to  competition  than  in  any  other  form  of  suretyship 
insurance. 

In  dealing  with  all  proposals  to  become  surety  for  the  fidelity  of 
anyone  there  are  certain  general  rules  to  be  observed.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  inquire  into  the  business  history  and  personal  character  of 
each  new  applicant  as  well  as  his  financial  position,  including  the  details 
of  his  income.  For  this  purpose  questions  must  be  put  to  him  as  to  his 
past  employment,  whether  he  has  been  bankrupt  or  not,  or  if  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  have  ever  been  commenced  against  him,  or  if 
he  has  ever  entered  into  or  proposed  any  arrangement  or  composition  with 
his  creditors.  With  the  object  of  verifying  the  particulars  stated  in  the 
replies  to  these  questions  reference  must  be  made  in  the  appropriate  cases  to 
former  and  present  employers,  to  private  friends,  to  bankers  and  solicitors, 
and  also  to  an  inquiry  agency.  It  is  further  of  great  importance  to  know 
what  moneys  or  securities  pass  through  the  hands  or  are  under  the  control 
of  the  applicant,  what  checks  exist  and  are  enforced  as  regards  paying 
money  into  Bank,  balancing  and  passing  accounts,  and  examining  securities. 
When  the  guarantee  is  given  in  respect  of  a  traveller  or  collector  suitable 
arrangements  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  all  accounts  collected  are  duly 
accounted  for.     In  addition  to  these  precautions,  it  should  be  asked  whether 
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or  not  the  applicant  has  ever  proposed  to  another  guarantee  society  and 
with  what  result ;  and  the  papers  of  the  other  society,  if  any,  should  be 
borrowed  and  noted.  While  these  two  sets  of  inquiries  are  necessary  for 
every  new  applicant,  most  of  them  may  be  dispensed  with  when  the 
applicant  is  an  old  and  well-known  proposer.  There  are  other  circum- 
stances which  bear  upon  many  of  the  proposals  submitted.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  a  receiver,  committee,  guardian,  liquidator,  administrator, 
executor  dative,  judicial  factor,  or  curator  bonis,  it  may  be  ascertained 
whether  the  applicant  is  related  to  the  person  or  if  persons  beneficially 
interested  in  the  estate,  and  in  what  degree,  or  if  he  himself  is  beneficially 
interested  therein  and  to  what  extent ;  also  what  is  approximately  his 
income  and  the  value  of  the  property  which  he  owns  either  in  possession 
or  reversion ;  also  whether  or  not  he  is  prepared  to  deposit  counter 
security.  Favourable  information  or  arrangements  in  these  respects  are 
reasonable  grounds  not  only  for  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  but 
also  for  a  lower  rate  of  premium.  It  is  manifestly  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion in  the  case  of  an  administrator  if  he  is  largely  interested  beneficially 
in  the  estate  to  be  administered.  Where  there  are  minors  whose  shares  are 
payable  at  some  future  time,  it  is  advisable  to  insist  upon  the  safe  invest- 
ment thereof  in  joint  names. 

The  different  varieties  of  employees  and  officials  who  require  to  find 
sureties  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  in  relation  to  valuables 
entrusted  to  their  care,  and  the  different  bonds  or  policies  issued  by  a 
guaranteeing  company,  are  too  numerous  to  be  discussed  in  detail.  It  wiU 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  refer  to  a  number  of  them  only. 

Bonds  are  given  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Probate  Division,  in 
connection  with  administrators.  These  are  usually  for  double  the  amount 
of  the  estate  to  be  administered ;  and  the  rate  of  premium  sometimes  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  A  copy  of  the  affidavit  furnished  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  setting  forth  the  particulars  of  the  estate  must  be 
supplied.  Later  on  inquiry  must  be  made  to  see  if  the  administrator  has 
carried  out  his  duties  and  received  his  discharge,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  the  risk  is  at  an  end.  In  Scotland  the  bonds  for 
executors  dative  are  usually  for  the  amount  of  the  estate,  but  the  rate  of 
premium  is  sometimes  higher  than  for  administrators  in  England.  When 
the  administration  or  executry  arises  upon  an  intestacy  there  is  rather 
more  risk  than  when  there  is  a  will  or  trust  disposition  and  settlement, 
on  account  of  the  possibility  of  the  claims  of  all  interested  persons  not 
being  conserved  through  ignorance  or  want  of  due  diligence.  If  a  will,  or 
a  later  will  should  be  afterwards  discovered,  the  estate  can  be  followed, 
but  apparently  there  would  not  be  any  claim  against  an  administrator  or 
an  executor  dative  who  distributed  correctly  according!  to  the  information 
obtained  by  him.  He  should,  however,  be  very  careful  to  ascertain  all  the 
liabilities  of  the  deceased  as  trustee  or  otherwise ;  and  the  sureties  should 
cause  searching  inquiries  to  be  made  in  this  respect,  including  advertise- 
ments. A  very  desirable  stipulation  is  that  in  the  case  of  executry  bonds 
the  winding  up  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  agent. 

High  bailiffs  and  sheriffs  also  require  bonds  to  be  given  to  them  for 
the  fidelity  of  the  baihffs,  assistant  bailiffs,  and  other  officials  employed  by 
them.  These  bonds  are,  as  a  rule,  less  stringent  for  the  sureties  than  in  other 
official  risks,  as  they  usually  contain  clauses  providing  for  prompt  notice  of 
any  claim  thereunder,  to  be  followed  by  full  particulars  of  the  claim  within 
a  specified  period,  say  three  months ;  for  non-liability  in  respect  of  any  act 
or  default  which  has  occurred  more  than  six  months  before  the  date  of  the 
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notice  and  after  the  date  of  the  bond ;  for  non-liability  except  in  respect 
of  the  special  duties  in  connection  with  which  the  guarantee  is  required ; 
for  rateable  contribution  by  the  sureties  with  any  other  security  held  by 
the  sheriff  or  high  bailiff;  and  for  the  reference  of  disputes  to  arbitration. 
The  rates  of  premium  vary  considerably,  the  lowest  rate  being  about  the 
same  as  the  generality  of  other  bonds,  but  the  usual  rate  being  twice  or 
more  as  much  again. 

These  last-mentioned  conditions  do  not  apply  to  bonds  of  suretyship 
granted  to  local  authorities  on  behalf  of  parish  treasurers,  clerks  to 
councils,  collectors,  inspectors,  surveyors,  masters  of  workhouses,  and 
relieving  officers.  There  is  power  on  the  part  of  the  surety  to  terminate 
the  risk  by  giving  one  month's  notice  prior  to  the  end  of  any  year.  Where 
the  parish  treasurer  or  clerk  to  the  council  is  a  banker  or  solicitor  the 
lowest  rate  may  be  charged ;  in  nearly  all  other  cases  the  usual  rate  should 
be  required.  Similar  terms  to  those  last  mentioned  govern  the  bonds 
issued  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  respect  of  assistant  overseers 
appointed  by  the  Justices  and  other  officers  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  All  these  bonds  include  liability  for  the  acts  or  defaults  of  the 
assistants  employed  by  the  person  whose  fidelity  is  guaranteed,  but  contain 
also  an  indemnity  from  him. 

The  last  class  of  fidelity  policies  to  which  we  will  refer  are  those  given 
to  ordinary  employers,  whether  companies,  firms,  or  individuals  in  respect 
of  their  employees  separately  or  collectively.  In  common  commercial  cases, 
where  single  employees  are  guaranteed,  the  highest  premium  of  all  is 
charged.  In  collective  cases  the  rate  of  premium  varies  according  to  the 
class  of  employees  as  judged  by  experience,  insurance  companies,  for 
instance,  being  charged  about  the  lowest  rate  for  policies  of  this  kind 
(excluding  collectors  of  industrial  companies),  while  brewery  companies  are 
charged  about  five  times  as  much. 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  policies  enumerated  above,  a 
guarantee  company  also  grant  policies  guaranteeing  against  loss  incurred 
on  account  of  a  breach  of  the  restrictive  covenants  in  a  conveyance,  or  the 
covenants  in  a  lease  as  to  the  user  of  the  premises,  and  also  contract  and 
credit  guarantees. 

The  question  of  the  Habihty  of  auditors  in  a  case  of  embezzlement  may 
be  raised  in  connection  with  a  fidelity  insurance.  There  is  evidently  no 
privity  between  the  auditors  and  the  insurance  company ;  and  the  former 
are  not,  therefore,  directly  liable  to  the  latter  in  any  event ;  but  this  non- 
Liability  is  more  apparent  than  real,  because  the  auditors  are  liable  under 
certain  circumstances  to  the  insured  whose  funds  have  been  embezzled; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  between  the  insurance  com- 
pany and  the  insured,  either  express  or  implied,  that  the  former  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  latter.  From 
the  nature  of  the  contract,  which  is  one  of  indemnity  only,  the  insured 
must  first  exhaust  his  other  means  of  redress  before  payment  by  the  com- 
pany of  the  balance  of  loss,  though  he  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
company  the  cost  of  enforcing  his  rights.  The  circumstances  governing  the 
liability  of  the  auditors  are  these:  certain  instructions  are  given  by  the 
insured  to  his  auditors  to  see  that  receipts  and  securities  are  properly  dealt 
with  and  taken  care  of,  and  that  payments  are  properly  vouched  and  out- 
standing accounts  collected.  The  insuring  company  before  issuing  their 
policy  usually  make  inquiries  on  these  points,  or  such  of  them  as  appertain 
to  the  insurance  required.  If  the  auditors  are  proved  to  have  been  guilty 
of  negligence,  say,  for  instance,  in  not  comparing  the  Bank  pass-book  with 
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the  cash-book,  as  happened  in  one  case,  or  of  complicity,  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  held  liable.  Perhaps  they  might  even  be  held  liable  if  the 
fraud  was  one  which  they  might  reasonably  have  detected.  But  if  this 
were  not  so,  or  if  the  fraud  was  committed  in  a  matter  into  which  they 
were  not  expected  or  were  not  desired  to  inquire,  or  if  they  had  safe- 
guarded themselves  by  stating  that  they  had  not  inquired  into  the  matter, 
say,  on  account  of  a  certificate  being  furnished  to  them  by  a  responsible 
person  {e.g.  the  Milwall  Docks  fraud)  or  otherwise,  they  undoubtedly  could 
not  be  held  liable. 

The  following  general  remarks  apply  to  all  classes  of  suretyship  insur- 
ance : — The  principle  of  widest  application  is,  that  the  person  or  company, 
the  fulfilment  of  whose  obligations  is  guaranteed,  should  never  benefit  by 
their  own  act  or  default.  Sometimes  this  is  implicitly  contained  in  the 
policy,  bond,  or  guarantee;  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  an 
indemnity  or  to  insert  a  stipulation  that  the  policy  shall  not  endure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  or  company  in  question. 

The  geographical  limits  of  the  business  should  correspond  with  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  avoid  the  perplexities  and  inconveniences 
of  foreign  laws  and  representation. 

Insurance  premiums  may  commonly  be  said  to  consist  of  three  parts : 
the  first  a  provision  for  the  actual  risk,  the  second  for  expenses,  and  the 
third  for  profits.  This  is  very  exactly  the  case  with  life  assurance  pre- 
miums, but  the  theory  must  be  more  or  less  modified  for  most  of  the  other 
kinds  of  insurance,  though  the  limits  of  modification  are  sufficiently 
narrow  as  a  rule  for  uniformity  and  the  successful  conduct  of  business.  In 
guarantee  or  suretyship  insurance  the  principal  modifying  factors  are 
competition,  since  there  is  no  tariff  and,  as  yet,  no  published  statistics ;  the 
point  beyond  which  applicants  find  it  unprofitable  to  go ;  and  the  point 
below  which  the  guarantors  deem  it  unprofitable  to  entertain  the  business, 
which  is  settled  largely  by  experience  and  judgment. 

It  is  generally  useless,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  to  compare  one  branch 
of  insurance  business  with  another,  but  sometimes  an  instructive  com- 
parison may  be  made.  Fire  insurance  companies  are  usually  thought  to  be 
in  a  very  healthy  state  if  their  reserve  amounts  to  one  year's  premium 
income,  as  nearly  all  their  contracts  are  yearly  ones.  Guaranteeing  com- 
panies should  exceed  this  ratio  of  reserve,  as  a  large  number  of  their 
contracts  are  for  a  period  of  years.  Two  years'  premium  income  might  be 
considered  as  very  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  of  expenses 
of  a  Guarantee  company  should  be  less  than  that  of  a  Fire  company,  since 
their  average  rate  of  premium  is  higher.  The  converse  of  these  propositions 
should  hold  when  a  similar  comparison  is  made  between  a  Guarantee 
company  and  a  Life  company. 

A  number  of  Life  companies  have  recently  shown  a  tendency  to  trans- 
act one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  guarantee  business.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  by  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Acts,  1870 
and  1872,  the  whole  of  the  life  assurance  fund  is  set  apart  for  the  life 
assurance  and  annuity  contracts,  so  that  only  the  accumulated  guarantee 
premiums  and  the  general  funds  of  any  such  company  are  available  to 
meet  claims  under  guarantee  contracts.  D.  M.  Garment. 

Suspense  Accounts.    See  Book-keeping,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 

Systems  of  Internal  Check-— No  matter  how  much  care 
and  trouble  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  keeping  of  accounts,  errors  arise. 
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and  in  every  well-organised  system  of  book-keeping  provision  should  be 
made  to  have  all  such  errors  speedily  detected.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
errors  remaining  undetected  is  to  have  all  the  work  checked  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  the  most  efifective  way  is  to  have  the  work  done  in  duplicate. 
Thus,  in  some  concerns,  a  check  ledger  is  kept  containing  the  ledger 
accounts  and  debit  and  credit  money  columns,  but  no  provision  for  the 
dates  of  the  transactions  or  other  particulars  of  the  entries.  Should  the 
balances  shown  in  the  principal  ledger  not  tally  with  those  shown  in  the 
check  ledger  the  cause  of  the  difference  may  be  at  once  traced  by  com- 
paring the  amounts.  In  some  cases  the  work  of  checking  is  left  partly  to 
the  office  staff  and  partly  to  the  auditor.  A  good  rule  is  to  make  two 
clerks  responsible  for  each  entry  in  the  books.  The  duties  of  all  clerks 
should  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  checks  to  be  employed,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  article  on 
"Fraud  in  Accounts "  (vol.  iii.  p.  113),  where  systems  are  discussed  to 
prevent  errors  and  frauds.    See  also  "  Errors  in  Accounts"  (vol.  ii.  p.  402). 

Table  A- — Under  the  Companies  Act  1862,  section  15,  if  the 
memorandum  of  association  of  a  company  Limited  by  shares  is  not 
accompanied  by  articles  of  association,  or  if  the  articles  do  not  exclude  or 
modify  the  regulations  contained  in  Table  A  in  the  first  schedule  to  the 
Act,  the  regulations  set  out  in  Table  A  are  deemed  to  be  the  regulations  of 
the  company.  Large  companies  usually  have  special  articles  of  their  own 
and  exclude  Table  A  entirely,  while  small  companies  often  adopt  Table 
A  with  or  without  modification;  but  with  or  without  modification  it 
does  not  suit  the  requirements  of  most  companies.  See  "  Company,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  142. 

Tabular  Book- keeping".— The  tabular  system  of  book- 
keeping is  used  in  some  way  or  other  in  nearly  every  business  which  keeps 
any  accounts  at  all.  Where  books  of  account  are  provided  with  columns  to 
classify  the  transactions,  such  books  may  be  said  to  be  kept  on  the  tabular 
system.  The  system  has  been  extensively  applied  to  Cash  Books  and 
Ledgers,  but  it  is  also  found  in  other  books,  such  as  the  Invoice  Book,  Day 
Book,  and  Journal. 

Tabular  Cash  Books 

Under  the  article  on  "  Cash  Books  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  19)  will  be  found  several 
forms  of  Tabular  Cash  Books,  together  with  explanations  of  these  forms. 
The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  using  Tabular  Cash  Books  vary  according  to 
the  class  of  business  under  review.  The  columnar  Cash  Book  given  in 
vol.  i.  p.  458  is  suitable  where  Ledgers  have  to  be  balanced  separately,  and 
this  is  a  great  advantage  when  the  books  come  to  be  balanced,  as  any  error 
can  be  located  to  one  or  other  of  the  Ledgers.  This  form  of  Cash  Book  also 
obviates  the  necessity  of  posting  each  individual  item  of  the  various  charges. 
The  totals  of  the  various  charges  are  analysed  in  columns  and  posted 
monthly.  This  Cash  Book  may  also  be  used  to  prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss 
Account,  where  the  books  are  not  kept  on  the  double  entry  system.  The 
columns  for  "Sales"  and  "Purchases,"  showing  as  they  do  the  cash 
received  from  customers  and  cash  paid  to  creditors  respectively,  can  be 
used  to  arrive  at  the  total  sales  and  purchases  for  the  year,  provided 
a   Balance   Sheet    has  been  prepared  at    the   beginning   of   the   period 
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and  also  at  the  end.     Thus  the  sales  for  the  year  would  be  arrived  at 
as  follows : — 


Cash  received  from  Customers  per  Cash  Book      £ 

Discount  allowed  during  year    . 
Due  by  Customers  at  end  of  year     . 


Les8- 


Due  by  Customers  at  beginning  of  year 


Sales  for  year        ...      £ 


Where  no  Day  Book  is  kept,  this  Cash  Book  enables  the  sales  to  be 
arrived  at,  and  is  used  in  small  retail  houses  where  complete  Day  Books 
and  Invoice  Books  are  not  written  up  and  posted  as  in  double  entry.  The 
purchases  would  be  arrived  at  in  a  similar  way  to  the  method  shown  for 
the  sales. 

In  concerns  such  as  charitable  institutions,  whose  accounts  are  published 
in  the  form  of  a  statement  of  receipts  and  payments,  a  Tabular  Cash  Book 
obviates  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  Ledger.  If  a  Tabular  Cash  Book  were 
not  used,  the  items  would  require  to  be  posted  under  their  various  accounts 
in  a  Ledger.     The  following  is  a  form  of  such  a  Cash  Book : — 


Debit  Side 


other 
Receipts. 

General 
Fund. 

Treat  Fund. 

Trip  Fund. 

Bank. 

Cash. 

Particulars. 

Credit  Side 


^ 

i 

t 
P 

P 

1 

s 

1 

< 

i 

r 

^1 

In  connection  with  Building  Societies,  columnar  Cash  Books  are  also  in 
requisition,  in  order  that  the  form  of  prescribed  accounts  may  be  made  out, 
and  in  order  that  the  reconciliation  statements  required  may  be  prepared. 
The  use  of  the  columnar  Cash  Book  in  this  case  also  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  posting  various  items  of  a  recurring  nature  which  are  only 
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posted  in  total.  The  following  is  a  form  applicable  to  such  a  Building 
Society  as  the  one  whose  accounts  are  given  under  the  article  on  "  Building 
Societies'  Accounts,"  vol.  i.  p.  521. 


Debit  Side 


i 

Particulars. 

m 
III 

II 

5 

§ 

If 

1 

1 

^ 

^  o 

4 

1 

Credit  Side 


1 

Particulars. 

i 

a 

4 

0)^ 

^1 

H 

ft 

n 

^ 

i 
1 

1 

^1 

i 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tabular  system  can  be  utilised  in  various 
ways  and  for  various  purposes,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  concern  and 
what  is  desired  to  be  attained.  A  Cash  Book  with  a  great  many  columns 
may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  intricate,  but  in  reality  it  is  easily  kept,  and 
the  advantages  greatly  outweigh  any  objections  which  may  be  raised  to  its 
complicity.  If  the  person  responsible  for  keeping  such  a  Cash  Book 
knows  the  nature  of  each  entry  he  makes  in  the  cash  or  bank  columns,  no 
diffiiculty  can  be  experienced  in  inserting  the  amount  under  its  proper 
column  or  columns. 


Tabular  Ledgers 

As  already  mentioned,  the  use  of  the  tabular  system  has  been  extensively 
applied  to  Ledgers.  Where  there  are  numerous  customers,  and  only  one 
transaction  occurs  with  each  person  during  a  certain  period,  it  is  obvious 
that  were  the  ordinary  form  of  Ledger  used,  a  great  deal  of  labour  would  be 
involved  in  opening  separate  accounts  for  each.  A  Tabular  Ledger  is  opened 
in  such  cases  containing  on  one  or  more  folios  the  names  of  the  persons 
with  the  transactions  for  a  given  period  recorded  therein.  The  following 
simple  form  will  serve  to  show  how  such  a  Ledger  is  written  up : — 
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Tabular  Ledger 


Name. 

Address. 

Balance 
from  last 
Account. 

CJonsump- 
tion  of 
Electric 
Light  for 
Quarter 
ending 

81st  March. 

Total. 

Cash  paid. 

Balance 
carried  to 

next 
Account. 

Date. 

Amount. 

John  Smith     . 
R.  Munro 
D.  Small 
J.  Rose    . 
R.  Wright       . 

4  Viewforth 
>> 
i> 

n 
>> 

£     «.    d 
0     6     8 

0     2     4 
0     5     6 

£     s.    d. 
0     5     0 
0     4     6 
0  10     0 
0     2     3 
0     7     0 

£    s.    d. 
0  11     8 
0     4     6 
0  10     0 
0     4     7 
0  12     6 

Apr.  2 
Apr.  3 

Apr.  3 
Apr.  4 

£     «.    d. 
0     6     8 
0     4     6 

0     4     7 
0  12     6 

£     5.     d. 
0     5     0 

0  10     0 

0  14     6 

1     8     9 

2     3     3 

1     8     3 

0  15     0 

The  balances  in  the  last  column  would  be  carried  to  the  first  column  of 
the  new  folio  or  folios,  and  the  transactions  for  the  next  quarter  recorded  in 
a  similar  way.  The  particulars  of  the  amounts  entered  in  the  second 
column  appear  in  another  book,  and  the  total  of  the  Ledger  column  should 
agree  with  the  total  in  this  other  book,  thus  proving  the  accuracy  of  the 
posting.  The  amount  of  cash  received  as  appearing  in  the  second  column 
would  be  reconciled  with  the  Cash  Book  and  its  accuracy  proved,  while  the 
balances  at  the  end  can  be  proved  in  total,  the  last  two  columns  when 
added  together  agreeing  with  the  third  column.  The  form  of  Ledger  given 
above  is  only  suited  to  concerns  where  the  debits  to  the  customers'  accounts 
are  all  of  the  same  nature,  and  no  analysis  of  the  debits  requires  to  be  kept. 
Where,  however,  the  amounts  posted  to  the  debit  require,  for  various 
purposes,  to  be  analysed  out,  a  different  form  of  ruling  is  required. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  connection  with  the  visitors'  accounts  in  a 
hotel.  The  amounts  charged  to  the  visitors  comprise  a  great  many 
different  charges,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  Trading  and  Profit  and  Loss 
Accounts,  the  totals  of  these  items  require  to  be  kept.  A  Visitors'  Ledger  in 
a  hotel  can  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  show  not  only  the  totals  of  the 
various  charges  debited  to  the  visitors,  but  also  bring  out  the  balance  due 
by  each  visitor  at  the  end  of  a  day. 

Under  the  article  on  "  Ledgers  "  (vol.  iv.  p.  85)  will  be  found  a  form  of 
Tabular  Ledgers  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  professional  men,  while 
under  the  article  on  "  Medical  Practitioners'  Accounts  "  this  latter  form 
is  extended  and  made  suitable  for  the  Patients'  Ledger  of  a  medical 
practitioner. 

Other  cases  might  be  mentioned  where  Tabular  Ledgers  are  in  use,  but 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  in  what  circumstances  their  use  should 
be  adopted.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  debit  to  a  person's  account 
during  a  period,  the  Tabular  Ledger  is  not  very  often  suitable,  but  in  some 
cases  two  or  three  lines  are  left  under  the  name  to  get  over  this  difficulty. 
The  ordinary  form  of  Ledger  is  more  suitable,  however,  in  such  cases. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  tabular  system  is  also  applied  to 
Invoice  Books  and  Day  Books,  where  classification  of  the  transactions  is 
desired,  such  as  under  different  departments.  Columns  are  headed  with  the 
names  of  the  different  departments  and  the  transactions  thus  classified,  and 
by  this  means  the  gross  profit  on  each  department  can  be  ascertained.  Again, 
when  different  kinds  of  goods  are  being  dealt  in,  the  Invoice  Book  and  Day 
Book  may  be  ruled  with  columns  for  each  class  of  goods,  and  thus  the  profit 
on  each  class  of  goods  ascertained.    (See  "  Book-keeping,"  vol.  i.  p.  443.) 
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The  application  of  the  tabular  system  to  the  'Journal  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  the  article  on  "Journal"  (vol.  iii.  p.  496)  while  under  the 
article  on  "  Trawling  Accounts  "  will  be  found  a  form  of  Tabular  Journal 
suitable  for  such  concerns.    (See  also  "  Hotel  Accounts,"  vol.  iii.  p.  283.) 

TeindSy  the  name  by  which  Tithes  are  known  in  Scotland,  may  be 
described  as  that  portion  of  the  rents  or  annual  value  of  the  soil  which  is 
liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  stipend  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  They  form  a  separate  estate  and  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  burden  on  the  land.  Originally  the  Church  held  not  only  large  estates 
called  Churchlands,  but  also  the  tithes  or  teinds  of  all  other  lands.  At  the 
Keformation  the  Crown  became  proprietor  of  the  Church  lands,  and  from 
time  to  time  conveyed  them  to  laymen  and  others  who  were  known  as 
lords  of  erection.  The  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church  claimed  the  teinds 
as  their  patrimony ;  but  the  Crown,  in  whom  they  had  become  vested,  only 
recognised  this  claim  to  a  limited  extent.  In  place  of  giving  the  teinds  to 
the  clergy  the  Crown  gifted  or  conveyed  them  to  laymen  known  as  titulars 
of  the  teinds,  subject  to  the  burden  of  payment  therefrom  of  a  suitable 
stipend  to  the  minister  of  the  parish. 

The  person  entitled  to  the  teinds  originally  drew  one-tenth  part  of  the 
corns  after  they  were  reaped ;  or  he  might  accept  from  the  owners  of  the 
soil  a  certain  number  of  teind  bolls  in  place  of  drawing  his  tenth  from 
the  fields.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  an  Act  was  passed  which  entitled 
the  owners  of  the  soil  to  sue  the  titular  of  the  teinds  for  a  valuation  which 
would  settle  the  net  amount  of  teinds  payable  out  of  their  lands.  If  the 
teind  was  drawn  by  the  titular  direct  it  was  valued  separately  from  the 
rest  of  the  crop.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  possessed  by  the  owner  of 
the  soil  for  payment  of  a  certain  sum  to  the  titular,  the  value  was  fixed  at 
one-fifth  of  the  total  crop.  The  owners  were  also  empowered  to  purchase 
the  teinds  compulsorily  from  the  titular  at  nine  years'  purchase  of  the 
valued  teind  duty.  These  provisions  still  subsist  and  regulate  the  valuation 
and  redemption  of  teinds.  There  has  been  no  modern  statute  affecting 
teinds  in  Scotland,  such  as  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  in  England; 
but,  as  the  right  of  valuation  conferred  in  Charles  I.'s  reign  was 
largely  taken  advantage  of  at  an  early  period  when  values  were  low, 
the  amount  of  teind  has  been  much  reduced.  After  valuation  the 
amount  is  finally  fixed,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  land.  If  there  is  no  valuation  the  fifth  for  teind  varies  with 
the  annual  rent.  All  lands  are  subject  to  teinds,  except  glebe  lands  and 
those  which  were  given  off  before  the  Keformation,  in  such  terms  as  that 
the  proprietor  holds  the  lands  and  teinds  together.  No  matter  what 
buildings  are  on  the  land  or  what  use  it  is  put  to,  it  falls  to  be  valued  at 
one-fifth  of  the  rent  that  it  would  probably  bring  as  an  agricultural 
subject. 

Various  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the 
Keformed  Clergy  out  of  the  teinds.  A  Commission  of  Parliament  was 
appointed  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  for  plantation  of  kirks  and  modifying 
stipends.  Subsequently  other  Commissions  were  appointed,  and  in  1707 
their  powers  were  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Session.  Five  judges  sit 
every  fortnight  during  Session  as  the  Court  of  Teinds,  and  dispose  of 
applications  for  augmentation  of  stipends.  Where  there  is  free  teind  in 
the  parish  and  the  work  of  the  minister  has  increased,  the  Court  will 
augment  his  stipend.  Such  applications  can  only  be  presented  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  after  the  last  increase. 
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The  augmentation  is  not  granted  in  money  but  in  the  following 
antiquated  terms,  viz. :  "  Such  a  quantity  of  victual,  half-meal  half-barley, 
in  imperial  weight  and  measure  as  shall  be  equal  to  (say)  twenty  chalders 
of  the  late  standard  weight  and  measure  of  Scotland,  payable  in  money 
according  to  the  highest  fiars  prices  of  the  county  annually."  Thus  the 
old  Scotch  measure  known  as  a  chalder,  which  is  equal  to  sixteen  bolls,  is 
still  the  basis  of  calculation ;  and  to  ascertain  the  stipend  one  must  first 
convert  the  number  of  chalders  into  imperial  weights  and  measures,  and 
then  convert  them  into  money  according  to  the  highest  fiars  prices  of  the 
county.  These  calculations  are  made  in  the  Teind  Office,  and  an  interim 
locality  is  issued  allocating  the  stipend  on  the  various  parties  liable,  which 
at  once  entitles  the  minister  to  collect  his  stipend  from  them.  These 
parties  then  settle  among  themselves  the  question  of  ultimate  liability 
according  to  the  state  of  their  teinds,  and  a  Final  Locality  is  then  adjusted 
and  issued  by  the  Court.  See  Elliot  on  "  Teinds,"  and  the  works  of  Forbes, 
Connell,  Buchanan,  and  Black  on  the  subject.  Alex.  Eoss. 

Tenant-     See  Landlord  and  Tenant,  vol.  iv.  p.  9. 

Tcrcc  is  a  legal  liferent  recognised  in  the  law  of  Scotland  in  favour 
of  a  widow,  of  one- third  of  any  estate  in  which  a  husband  has  died  infeft 
as  of  fee.     See  "Liferent  and  Fee,"  vol.  iv.  p.  152. 

Theatre  Accounts. — It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the 
theatrical  profession  have  recognised  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  proper  system  of  book-keeping.  Cases  of  fraud  have  driven  them 
to  seek  the  safeguard  of  keeping  proper  records,  and  the  great  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  simplification  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
records  have  shown  them  that  it  aids  in  the  proper  management  of  any 
place  of  entertainment  for  those  responsible  for  the  management  to  be  au 
courant  with  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  establishment.  It  is  not 
intended  in  this  article  to  give  detailed  instruction  in  Double-entry  Book- 
keeping, and  the  writers  assume  that  the  reader  has  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  that  subject,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  special  forms  and 
details  peculiar  to  the  system  under  review  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  details  must,  of  necessity,  differ  in  each  case,  but  the  principles  are 
practically  the  same,  and  although  it  is  impossible  in  a  short  space  to 
elaborate  every  detail  which  in  actual  practice  will  be  found  necessary,  the 
following  particulars  are  put  forward  as  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
majority  of  Entertainment  Accounts  can  be  kept ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  the  means  of  assisting  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  places  of 
amusement  generally. 

The  following  system  will,  in  most  cases,  cover  the  requirement  of  all 
theatres,  music  halls  (variety  theatres),  and  concert  halls. 

The  income  of  theatres,  etc.,  is  usually  derived  from  the  following 
sources : — 

Admissions. 

Sale  of  Programmes,  etc. 

Advertisements  on  Programmes,  etc. 

Cloak  Koom. 

Refreshments. 

Sundries. 

The  box-office  keeper  is  responsible  for  the  booking  of  all  seats,  which 
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he  carries  out  with  the  aid  of  a  plan  of  the  theatre ;  and  the  seats  are 
disposed  of  in  the  following  manner : — 

(1)  Seats  booked  at  the  theatre  prior  to  the  performance. 

(2)  Seats  sold  to  the  libraries  or  agents. 

(3)  Money  taken  at  the  doors. 

Printed  tickets  bearing  the  date  of  performance  are  issued  in  respect  of 
all  reserved  seats  booked  at  the  libraries,  agents,  or  box-office,  and  in  most 
cases  the  unreserved  seats  are  worked  by  what  is  known  as  the  Automatic 
Check-taker,  by  which  means  a  register  is  kept  of  the  number  issued,  and 
a  check  thereby  given  upon  the  cash  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  following  forms  will  be  found  useful  in  dealing  with  the  house 
receipts,  the  final  return  being  the  one  from  which  the  manager  takes  the 
total  of  the  daily  house  receipts  : — 

Seats  booked  prior  to  the  performance  are  entered  on  the  following 
form,  which  enables  the  box-office  keeper  to  verify  his  advance-booking 
cash,  the  record  of  which,  in  all  cases,  should  be  kept  separate  from  the 
ordinary  door  takings,  as  it  is  practically  money  in  trust  for  the  public 
until  the  actual  performance  has  taken  place. 


Theatre — Advance  Booking 

day 190 


Private  Boxes,  at 


Stalls 

Balcony  Stalls  ,, 

Upper  Circle      , , 


The  amount  of  bookings  matured  each  day  are  entered  on  Form  E  given 
on  p.  213,  whilst  in  cases  where  a  separate  Banking  Account  is  kept  in  respect 
of  advance  booking,  the  daily  amount  matured  must  be  transferred  to  the 
General  Bank  Account  as  part  of  the  day's  house  receipts. 


Theatre- 

day. 

-Final  Return 
190 

(a)  Doors 

{b)  Upper  Circle  . 

(c)  Pit      . 

(d)  Gallery 

...Treasurer. 

.' 

£,        s.       d. 

(e)  Bookings  matured 
(/)  Libraries 
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Form  A Theatre — Doors 

day 190 


£        s.      d. 


Private  Boxes,  at 


Stalls 

Balcony  Stalls 
Upper  Circle 


Standing  Room 


at 


Form  B.     Theatre —  Up'per  Circle  Return 

day  190 


Front  Row,  at     . 
Other  Rows,  at    . 
Standing  Room,  at 
Transfers  from  Pit,  at     . 

,,  Gallery,  at 

Balcony,  at 


Gold 
Silver 


£      .?.     d. 


Form  C.     

day 

Money-taker. 

Theatre — Pit  Return 

190 

No.  Finish 

No.  Begin 

• 

• 

£        s.      d. 

Sold            

Transfers  from  Gallery 

&      $.     d. 
Notes 
Gold 
Silver 

Signed 


Money-taker. 
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Form  D Theatre — Gallery  Return 

day 190 


No.  Finish, 
No.  Begin  . 

Sold 


Notes 

Gold 

Silver 


£       s.     d. 


£        8.      d. 


Signed. 


Money-taker. 

Form  E.     Theatre — Bookings  Matured 

day 190 


Private  Boxes,  at      . 

£ 

s.      d. 

£ 

s.      d. 

Stalls "      ;;   ]      ;      \ 

Balcony  Stalls  , ,       . 
Upper  Circle     ,,       . 

>>             j>       • 

Form  F.     Theatre 

day.  : 190  . 


Name  and 
Comm. 

Private  Boxes, 

Stalls, 

Balcony. 

First  Circle. 

£      s. 

d. 

Total  .         .         .         . 
Less  Discount 

• 

. 

Net  amo 

unt 

In  respect  of  seats  sold  to  the  libraries  and  agents  the  form  F  is  usually- 
adopted,  and  the  daily  total  included  in  the  theatre  final  return  at  the 
net  amount. 

The  programme  receipts  (where  a  charge  is  made  for  programmes)  are 
simple  to  record.  The  attendants  are  handed  a  number  of  programmes, 
and  have  to  account  at  the  end  of  each  performance  for  the  selling  value  of 
those  disposed  of;  the  programmes  unsold  are  returned  in  verifying  the 
accounts.     A  statement  is  generally  handed  to  the  manager  by  the  chief 
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attendant,  accounting  for  all  the  programmes  received  from  the  printers, 
which  are  accounted  for  by  the  cash  and  unsold  programmes. 

In  the  case  of  musical  plays,  it  is  customary  to  sell  copies  of  the  musical 
scores  and  lyrics,  and  the  form  given  below,  which  is  practically  self- 
explanatory,  will  be  found  useful : — 

Theatre 

Sale  of  Books 


Received. 

Sold. 

Balance  Returned. 

Scores. 

Lyrics. 

Scores. 

Lyrics. 

Scores. 

Lyrics. 

Gallery  . 

Pit         .        .         . 

Upper  Circle,      P. 

„      O.P. 
Dress  Circle,       P. 

„      O.P. 
Stalls,      P.    . 
„      O.P.    .        . 

Total     .... 

Total  Sold Scores  at  6s. 

Lyrics  at  6d. 

Less  Commission 

Balance 


Theatre 

Books  Account,  week  ending  Saturday 190  . 


Balance  brought 
forward. 

Additions. 

Total. 

By  Sales  as  under. 

Balance  carried 
forward. 

Scores  . 
Lyrics  . 

Date 
delivered. 

Sales 


Scores  at  6s. 
Lyrics  at  6d. 


Less  Commission  . 

Paid  to  Treasury 
Less  Purchase  Price 

Net  Profit 


The  advertisements  which  appear  upon  the  programmes  are  generally 
sublet  to  a  contractor  or  advertising  agent,  who,  paying  an  agreed  sum, 
supplies  the  programmes  to  the  theatre  free  of  all  expense  to  the  proprietors, 
who  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  an  advertisement  ledger  being  kept.     This 
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also  does  away  with  a  great  deal  of  detail  in  book-keeping,  as  will  appear 
when  one  remembers  that  the  advertisements  do  not  all  run  for  the  same 
period,  nor  always  occupy  the  same  space. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  programmes,  cloak-room  receipts  are  returned  each 
day  or  week,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  various  attendants,  such  return 
being  duly  signed  and  handed  to  the  manager  for  inclusion  in  his  accounts ; 
the  receipts  being  verified  by  reference  to  the  counterfoils  of  the  tickets 
issued  by  the  cloak-room  attendants. 

In  most  theatres  the  refreshment  receipts  are  derived  from  a  contractor, 
who,  paying  a  weekly  or  monthly  rental  for  the  privilege  of  working  the 
bars,  runs  them  as  a  speculation  of  his  own.  In  the  case  of  theatres  of 
variety  (music  halls),  it  is  customary  for  the  proprietors  to  manage  the  bars 
themselves ;  and  in  most  concerns  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  earning 
power  of  the  undertaking.  It  is  customary  to  keep  separate  Stock  Books 
for  each  bar,  and  charge  the  goods  to  the  bar  attendant  at  selling  price,  thus 
making  each  one  account  for  all  goods  received  by  handing  over  cash  for 
that  sold,  and  accounting  by  stock  for  the  unsold  portion.  The  daily  takings 
are  handed  to  the  manager,  and  at  the  end  of  each  week,  or  other  convenient 
period,  stock  is  taken  and  the  receipts  verified. 

The  following  are  the  usual  forms  and  books  adopted  in  the  refresh- 
ment department  in  places  of  entertainment  where  the  proprietor  under- 
takes the  catering  himself.  The  details  must  of  necessity  vary  in  different 
circumstances,  and  these  are  merely  given  as  a  guide : — 


Theatre 


Bar 

Date 190  . 


Notes 
Gold 
Silver 
Copper 


Signature  of  Attendant 


Theatre. —  Weekly  Bar  Beturn 

Week  ending 190 


No.  of  Performances 


Saloon  No.  1. 

Saloon  No.  2. 

Upper  Circle. 

Pit. 

Gallery. 

Total. 

Mon.     . 
Tues.     . 
Wed.     . 
Thur.    . 
Friday  . 
Sat.  M. 
Sat.  E. 

£      s.      d. 

£      s.       d. 

£      s.      d. 

£      s.      d. 

£      s.      d. 

£      s.       d. 

Total 

. 

Manager's  Signature 
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Theatre  Bar 

From. 190 


• 
In  Stock  on  Monday  morning 
190.. 

Price 
@ 

ADDITIONS  DURING 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri      i    Sat. 
'^'-     1    Mat. 

Sat. 
Even. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

■ 

Brandy  .... 

Whisky. 

Gin         ...         . 

Port       .... 

Sherry   .... 

Total  Takings    . 

■ 

There  are  various  other  incidental  sources  of  income  derived  by  carrying 
on  theatres,  such  as  sales  of  plays,  costumes,  properties,  etc.,  and  the  pro- 
vincial or  colonial  rights  of  plays ;  but  they  are  of  such  a  special  nature, 
and  are  so  dependent  upon  the  special  conditions  under  which  the  sale  takes 
place,  as  to  need  little  or  no  reference  in  the  present  work,  beyond  the 
particulars  furnished  hereafter. 

As  to  Expenditure 

The  expenditure  on  revenue  account  may  generally  be  summarised 
under  the  following  headings  : — 

Front  of  House. 
Stage  Expenses. 
General  Expenditure. 

The  "  front  of  house  and  stage  expenditure  "  is  usually  dealt  with  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Treasurer's  Account,  the  item  of  "  general  expenditure  " 
being  such  accounts  as  are  applicable  more  to  the  general  administration 
of  the  concern,  and  not  entirely  to  the  "  front  of  house  "  or  "  stage." 

The  principal  expenditure  of  a  theatre  or  concert  hall,  apart  from  the 
capital  expenditure  in  relation  to  the  buildings,  furnishing,  and  fitting  of 
the  theatre,  consists,  as  before  stated,  of  the  weekly  treasury. 

The  following  are  the  usual  divisions  of  such  expenditure  adopted 
by  many  theatres  as  being  most  convenient ;  the  details  may  vary  in 
different  concerns,  but  the  principle  is  practically  the  same. 


Salaries  (as  per  sheet) . 

Orchestra — 
Conductor  . 
Salaries 
Expenses    . 

Stage  Expenses- 
Manager     . 

Petty  cash .     . 
Assistant  Manager 
Carpenter  and  account 
Properties  and  account 


£        s. 


Carry  forward 
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Stock  Sheet 
To 


,190 


FORTNIGHT. 

Total  Stock. 

Stock  in 
Hand. 

Amount 
Consumed. 

Amount  at 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 
Mat. 

Sat. 
Even. 

Sale  Price. 

1 

1 

1 

Brought  forward 
Stage  Expenses — Continued 
Wardrobe  and  account 
Dressers 
Call-boy     . 

Electrician  and  account 
Gas  man 
Wigs 
Limes 

Hire  of  dresses 
Hire  of  furniture  . 
Sundries     . 


Advertising  and  Bill  Posting- 
Bill  inspector         ..... 
Accounts  of  bill  posters  and  advertising  agents 


Management  and  Front  of  House — 
Manager     . 
Acting  Manager 

Petty  cash 
Accountants 
Box-office  keeper 

Petty  cash 
Assistant    . 

Housekeeper  and  account 
House  Porter 
Hall  keeper 
Fireman 

Stage  door  keeper 
Money  and  check  takers 
Linkmen    . 
Policemen  . 
Clerks 
Florist 

Authors'  Fees — 


Rent 

Electric  Light  . 
Gas         .  . 

Hire  of  Furniture 
Miscellaneous   . 


Total  Payments 


.£ 
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Summary  of  Receipts  and  Payments  for  week  ending  190 


Receipts 


House  Receipts 


£       s. 


Total  Receipts    .      £ 


Payments 


d. 


Salaries  .... 

Orcliestra 

Stage  expenses 

Advertising  and  bill-postin' 

Management  and  front    . 

Authors'  fees  . 

Rent       .... 

Electric  light . 

Gas         ...         . 

Hire  of  furniture     . 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Expenses  .       £ 


The  stage  manager  should  be  responsible  for  the  list  of  absentees  and  all 
stage  accounts,  i.e.  for  goods  supplied  or  services  rendered  to  that  depart- 
ment ;  and  such  list  and  accounts  must  be  initialled  by  him  prior  to  pay- 
ment. The  conductor  is  usually  responsible  for  the  same  duty  in  his 
department,  namely,  the  orchestra.  When  furnished  with  the  above- 
mentioned  list  and  particulars,  the  manager  usually  makes  out  his  Treasury 
Sheet  by  reference  to  the  various  contracts  with  the  artistes  and  others. 

What  is  known  as  the  Trade  Treasury,  i.e.  the  weekly  accounts,  other 
than  the  artistes  and  staff  (stage  and  front  of  house)  is  made  up  each  week, 
and  the  accounts  verified  by  those  responsible  for  the  various  departments. 

In  order  to  provide  for  petty-cash  payments  the  manager  should  have 
a  sum  in  hand  usually  called  a  "  float,"  and  from  this  small  disbursements 
are  made  as  required,  and  the  balance  made  up  each  week  by  charging  the 
sum  expended  in  the  Treasury  Sheet.  These  Treasury  Sheets  are  summar- 
ised into  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  and  periodically  journalised  to  the 
General  Ledger. 

Provincial  Tours. 

Subsequent  to  the  production  of  many  plays,  it  is  customary  for  the 
proprietor  to  send  out  a  touring  company,  and  in  such  cases  the  visiting 
company  enter  into  what  is  known  as  a  Sharing  Agreement  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  theatre  they  are  visiting.  The  gross  receipts  are  then 
divided  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into — that  is  to 
say,  the  theatre  proprietor  takes  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts  and 
provides  the  theatre  and  staff  in  front  of  the  house,  whilst  the  travelling 
manager  takes  the  balance  of  such  gross  receipts  and  pays  his  company 
and  other  agreed  expenditure. 

The  book-keeping  in  respect  of  a  touring  company  is  thus  much 
simpler.  The  house  receipts,  etc.,  having  been  checked  with  the  records 
of  the  house  (as  already  explained  above)  are  entered  in  one  item  in  the 
form  of  touring  sheet  given  below,  being  the  percentage  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties.  There  are  also  other  sources  of  income  according  to  arrange- 
ment, such  as  books  of  words,  etc. ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  income  is  derived,  as 
before  stated,  from  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  payments  are, 
of  course,  similar  to  those  referred  to  as  treasury  payments,  with  some 
additions,  such  as  traveUing  expenses,  carriage,  etc. 

The  following  form  has  been  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  touring 
theatrical  companies   of  this  nature;   the  treasury   and   other   payments 
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being  dealt  with  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
general  theatre  accounts. 


Company  Balance  Sheet 

Week  ending No.  of  Performances... 


Receipts. 

PayTnerUs. 

£    s.    d.                                                                              £    s. 

d. 

Monday             .... 

By  Salaries,  as  per  List   . 

Tuesday 

Wednesday       .... 
Thursday          .... 

r 1st  at 

„   Fares   \                                        [ 

Friday 

Saturday           .... 

[              3rd  at 

Carriage  of  Scenery 

Matine6 

,,   General  Expenses— 

Less  Manager's  Share,  at pei 

r                            Cartage  Account 

cent 

Wardrobe  Account     . 
Carpenter's  and  Property  Account 

Lyrics  sold  at each 

Stage  Manager's  Account  . 

Scenery  (by  arrangement) 

Agent's  Account 

Band                 do. 

Carriage  of  Parcels     . 

Gratuities 

Business  Manager's  Petty  Cash  . 
Hire  of  Wigs      .... 
Era  Advertisement     . 
Booking  Fee       . 
Local  Manager's  Account   . 

,,   Authors'  Fees — 

,,   Advertising  and  Printing 

Total  Receipts 

Total  Payments 

Summary  of  Receipts  and  Payments 
Week  ending 190 


Dr, 

To  Share  of  Receipts,  being  . 
per  cent  of  £         :         : 
,,  Books  sold  . 
,,  Scenery 

,,   Band  .... 
,,   Cheque  required  for  Loss 
,,  Cash  Float. 


£   s.    d. 


No.  of  Performances . 


By  Salaries 

Fares  and  Carriage     . 
General  Expenses 
Authors'  Fees    . 
Advertising  and  Printing 
Cheque  to  Proprietor 
Cash  Float 


Cr. 

£    s.    d. 


In  all  large  towns  where  plays  are  produced,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  is  expended  in  what  is  known  as  the  "production  of  the  play" 
(original  production);  and  this  often  entails  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  book-keeper,  as  it  is  necessary,  before  entering  any 
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of  the  accounts,  that  they  should  be  certified  by,  either  the  stage  manager, 
conductor,  acting  manager,  or  proprietor,  before  being  passed  for  payment. 
The  Production  Account  of  a  play  usually  includes  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure — scenery,  dresses,  properties,  and  other  outgoings,  such  as 
advertisements,  printing,  rehearsal  salaries,  etc.,  up  to  the  time  of  the  first 
performance.  It  is  important  that  the  proprietor  should  know  not  only 
the  actual  total  cost  of  a  production,  but  the  cost  of  each  department,  for 
his  future  guidance. 

It  is  usual  to  spread  the  cost  of  the  production  of  a  play  (subject  to  the 
estimated  residue  value  of  the  rights  of  the  play,  costumes,  properties,  etc.) 
over  the  run  of  the  piece.  As,  however,  this  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
estimate,  it  is  usually  the  safest  plan  to  enter  this  item  in  the  accounts 
and  deduct  it  from  the  profits  on  the  play  when  the  run  has  terminated, 
taking  care  that  no  profit  should  be  divided  without  the  Production  Account 
first  having  been  dealt  with  as  above  stated.  In  the  case  of  variety  theatres 
where  ballets  and  plays  are  produced,  a  special  column  is  sometimes  pro- 
vided in  the  Expenditure  Journal  for  the  purpose. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  detail  records  of  theatres,  music  halls,  and 
concert  halls,  we  now  give  examples  of  the  principal  books  of  account. 
They  consist  of: — 

Cash  Book. 

Journal. 

Ledger. 

The  Cash  Book  with  the  extra  columns  on  both  sides  (debit  and  credit) 
save  a  great  deal  of  posting  to  the  General  Ledger,  and  the  following  ruling 
will  be  found  very  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  profession. 


(1) 


Date. 

Particulars. 

Folio. 

Sundries. 

House 
Receipts. 

Bank. 

£     s.     d. 

£     s.     d. 

£     s.     d. 

(2) 


Date. 

Particulars. 

Sundries. 

Treasury. 

Bank. 

£     s.     d. 

£      8.      d. 

£      5.       d. 

The  Journal  usually  adopted  is  according  to  the  following  form,  which 
saves  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  posting,  and  at  the  same  time  summarises 
the  transactions  in  a  most  convenient  form  for  posting  to  the  General  Ledger. 
The  closing  entries  are  often  passed  through  this  book : — 
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T^-^          Name  and 
^^®-        Particulars. 

Fol. 

Total. 

Salaries. 

Orchestra.         ^xpeXs. 

Advertising 

and 
Bill  Posting. 

£    t.    d. 

£    >.    d. 

£     8.     d. 

£     8.      d. 

£     8.     d. 

(2) 


Management 
and  Front. 

Authors' 
Fees. 

Rent. 

E.  Light. 

Hire  of 
Furniture. 

Miscellaneous. 

Fol. 

Sundries. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

« 

The  Ledger  is  in  the  usual  form  with  double  columns  for  details,  and 
from  this  book  the  trial  balance  is  extracted  and  the  final  accounts 
prepared. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  items  usually  adopted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and  Balance  Sheet : — 


Dr. 


The. Theatre 

Profit  and  Loss  Account 


Cr. 


£   s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

To  Stage  Expenses  . 

,,  General  Expenses  (front 
of  house) 

,,    Rent,       Rates,       and 
Taxes      . 

,,   Advertising  and    Bill 
Posting  . 

,,   Insurance   . 

,,    Printing  and  Station- 
ery         ... 

,,    Gas  and  Electric  Light 

,,   Alterations    and    Re- 
pairs 

,,   Legal  and  Professional 
charges  . 

,,   Directors'    Fees   (if    a 
Company) 

,,   Depreciation,       Stage 
Scenery,    Costumes, 
Properties,  etc. 

,,   Balance,  being  Profit . 

By   Entertainments     Re- 
ceipts in  respect  of 
Plays    produced    at 
the  Theatre     . 
,,     Bar  and   Programme 
Receipts 
Less 
Expenditure 
,,    Royalties  and  Profits 
on    Provincial    and 
other  Tours,  etc 
, ,    Transfer  Fees  (if  any) 

- 
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The Theatre 

Balance  Sheet 


Liabilities 

Assets 

£    s.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    «.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

Share  Capital  authorised 

Leasehold  and    Freehold 

Shares  issued — shares   of 

Premises 

£      each 

Plant,   Fixtures,   Decora- 

Sundry Creditors  on  open 

tions,     and    Furni- 

account . 

ture,  etc. 

Reserve  Account 

Stage,    Scenery,    Proper- 

Profit and  Loss  Account 

ties,  Costumes,  etc. 

(balance) 

Sundry   Debtors,   includ- 

Less 

ing    Libraries    and 

Dividends  paid 

Agents    . 

Add 

Sundry  Assets,  including 

Profit  for  the  year  as 

Rates  and  Insurance 

per  Profit  and  Loss 

paid  in  advance 

Account 

Cash  at  Bankers 

Cash  in  hand  . 

As  in  the  foregoing  article  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  original 
capital  outlay  in  respect  of  the  theatrical  undertaking,  it  may  be  stated 
that  it  is  not  unusual  nowadays  for  joint-stock  companies  to  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  carrying  on  theatres  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  so  far  as  the  income  on  capital 
account  is  concerned,  this  is  precisely  the  same  as  any  other  joint-stock 
company,  consisting  of  shares  or  debentures,  whilst  the  expenditure  consists 
of  the  amount  paid  for  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  the  buildings, 
together  with  the  fittings,  furniture,  and  the  usual  plant  of  a  theatre.  One 
important  question,  however,  that  will  claim  the  book-keeper's  serious 
attention  is  that  of  depreciation,  and  as  this  depends  so  much  upon  the 
terms  of  the  purchase,  it  is  a  matter  that  can  be  safely  dealt  with  when 
the  actual  facts  are  ascertained. 

There  is  one  other  important  question  to  consider  when  embarking  in 
theatrical  undertakings,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  "  working  capital." 
This,  in  all  ventures  of  this  nature,  should  be  represented  by  actual  cash  at 
the  bank,  as  there  is  nothing  so  detrimental  to  the  success  of  a  play  as  the 
want  of  funds  wherewith  to  judiciously  advertise  it,  and  in  other  ways  to 
induce  the  public  to  bestow  their  patronage.  W.  G.  Blakemore. 

W.  D.  Elgar. 


Redemption  .         .         .         .224 

Eights  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers     224 
Extraordinary  Tithe  Bent-charge  .     225 


Tithes. 

Original  Commutation  and  Appor- 
tionment      ....     222 
Alteration  of  Apportionments        .     223 
Recovery  of  Tithes        .         .         .223 

Original  Commutation  and  Apportionment. — The  first  of  the  Tithe 
Acts  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  71)  was  passed  in  1836,  and  provided  for  the  commu- 
tation of  tithes  into  an  annual  tithe  rent-charge,  varying  with  the  price  of 
corn.  The  old  law  relating  to  tithes  is  consequently  now  of  little  more 
than  historical  interest,  and  is  accordingly  not  dealt  with  in  this  article. 

The  "Tithe  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales"  were  the  body 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  commutation.     This  was 
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effected  either  by  a  parochial  agreement,  confirmed  by  the  Commissioners, 
or  compulsorily  by  their  award.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Tithe  Commissioners 
ascertained  the  clear  annual  value  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  according  to 
the  average  of  the  seven  years  prior  to  Christmas  1835.  The  original 
amount,  whether  ascertained  by  agreement  or  award,  was  afterwards  appor- 
tioned among  the  separate  lands  of  the  parish.  This  apportionment  might 
be  voluntary  or  compulsory.  In  either  case  two  copies  were  made  and 
sealed  by  the  Commissioners,  one  of  which  was  deposited  with  the  incumbent 
and  churchwardens  and  the  other  with  the  registrar  of  the  diocese.  All 
persons  interested  may  have  access  to  any  such  copy  on  payment  of  2s.  6d., 
and  have  the  right  to  extracts  from  any  such  copy  on  payment  of  3d.  for 
each  seventy-two  words. 

The  annual  amount  payable  is  ascertained  as  follows:  First  find  the 
quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
original  amount  of  the  rent  charge,  supposing  one-third  of  the  amount 
to  be  invested  in  wheat,  one-third  in  barley,  and  one-third  in  oats,  the 
prices  per  bushel  being  taken  according  to  the  original  septennial  average 
at  7s.  OJd.  for  wheat,  3s.  ll|d.  for  barley,  and  2s.  9d.  for  oats;  then  find 
the  cost  of  these  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  the  prices  being  taken 
at  the  average  of  the  prices  of  these  three  kinds  of  British  corn  for  the 
seven  years  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  tithe  rent-charge  is  payable. 
These  prices  are  pubhshed  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  the  calculation  can 
obviously  be  made  once  for  all,  by  finding  the  rent-charge  in  any  given  year 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  original  rent-charge  of  £100,  and  the  amount 
payable  in  respect  of  any  plot  of  land  can  then  be  ascertained  by  simple 
proportion. 

The  Tithe  Commissioners  are  now  represented  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, who  have  succeeded  to  all  their  powers. 

Alteration  of  Apportionments. — The  Board  are  able  to  alter  apportion- 
ments in  certain  cases;  thus,  where  land  charged  with  one  entire  rent- 
charge  has  become  vested  in  several  owners,  the  Board  may,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  any  of  such  owners,  and  with  the  consent  of  two  justices,  spHt 
up  the  apportionment,  but  no  rent -charge  may  be  subdivided  so  that 
any  subdivision  shaU  be  less  than  five  shillings.  They  may  also,  upon  the 
request  of  any  landowner,  without  the  consent  of  justices,  alter  the  appor- 
tionment on  lands  belonging  to  a  single  owner  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  54,  sec.  14), 
but  no  close  of  land  can  be  charged  with  any  rent-charge  on  account  of 
tithes  of  any  other  land  unless  the  value  of  the  close  is  at  least  three  times 
the  value  of  the  whole  rent-charge,  nor  can  any  close  be  charged  with  a 
smaller  rent-charge  than  five  shillings. 

Recovery  of  Tithes. — The  owner  must  be  applied  to  for  payment  of  the 
rent-charge  (Tithe  Act,  1891,  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  8,  sec.  1),  and  any  contract 
made  on  or  after  26th  March  1891,  with  a  view  of  throwing  the  liability  on 
the  occupier,  is  void.  But  the  habiUty  is  not  a  personal  one  (Tithe  Act, 
1891,  sec.  2  (9)),  consequently  no  one  can  be  ordered  by  the  Court  to  pay 
tithes  or  be  imprisoned  for  refusal  to  pay  them. 

Nothing  can  be  done  till  the  rent-charge  is  three  months  in  arrear,  and 
then  the  titheowner  or  his  agent,  who  need  not  be  a  solicitor,  may  file  with 
the  Eegistrar  of  the  County  Court  a  notice  in  the  form  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tithe  Eent-charge  Eecovery  Kules,  1891,  and  as  many  duplicates  as 
there  are  copies  to  be  served.  The  registrar  appoints  a  day  for  hearing,  and 
serves  the  notices.  The  respondent  may  give  notice  of  opposition,  in  which 
case  the  Court,  having  heard  both  sides,  may  order  the  sum  claimed,  or  so 
much  as  appears  to  be  due,  to  be  recovered  with  costs.     If  no  notice  be 
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received  and  the  amount  be  not  paid  into  Court,  the  Court  will  order  the 
sum  claimed  to  be  recovered. 

The  method  of  recovery  where  the  owner  is  also  occupier  is  as  follows : — 
An  officer  appointed  by  the  Court  distrains  on  the  property,  and  if  no 
sufficient  distress  is  found,  the  officer  makes  a  report  to  that  effect.  In  this 
case  the  titheowner  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  possession  commanding  the 
sheriff  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  lands  until  the  arrears  of  rent-charge 
and  costs,  are  paid.  When  the  owner  is  not  the  occupier,  a  receiver  of  the 
rents  and  profits  is  appointed  by  the  Court.  His  duty  is  to  receive  the 
rents  and  profits,  and  pay  thereout  the  arrears  of  tithe  rent-charge  and  costs. 

Tithe  rent-charge  can  only  be  recovered  if  proceedings  are  taken  within 
two  years  from  the  time  it  becomes  payable.  Thus,  if  tithe  rent-charge 
is  payable  half-yearly  on  1st  January  and  1st  July  in  each  year  (as  it 
usually  is),  and  proceedings  are  taken  on  31st  April  1904,  the  payments 
due  on  the  1st  July  1902,  1st  January  1903,  1st  July  1903,  and  1st 
January  1904  are  the  only  ones  that  could  be  recovered. 

Redemption. — Application  may  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
redemption — 

(1)  When  the  land  has  been  taken  for  places  of  worship,  cemeteries, 
schools  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  town-halls,  court-houses, 
gaols,  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals,  or  any  other  public  buildings,  or  under 
the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act  1875,  or  for  sewage  farms,  or  construction  of 
sewers  or  sewage  works,  or  gas  or  waterworks,  or  for  enlarging  or  improving 
premises  used  for  any  of  the  before-mentioned  purposes.  The  application 
must  be  made  by  the  persons  in  possession  of  the  land  before  it  is  applied 
to  any  of  those  purposes,  and  the  rent-charge  is  redeemable  for  twenty-five 
times  its  amount. 

(2)  When  the  land  is  charged  with  a  rent-charge  not  exceeding  £1.  In 
this  case  the  application  may  be  made  by  the  landowner,  and  the  rent- 
charge  is  redeemable,  if  the  Board  see  fit,  for  twenty-five  times  its  amount. 

(3)  When  the  land  is  charged  with  a  rent-charge  exceeding  £1.  In 
this  case  the  application  must  be  made  by  the  landowner  and  titheowner 
jointly,  and  it  may  then  be  redeemed  for  an  amount  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  times  its  amount;  but  when  the  rent-charge  is  held  in  right  of  a 
benefice,  the  consents  of  the  bishop  and  patron  are  necessary. 

(4)  When  the  land  has  been  divided  since  the  last  apportionment  into 
numerous  plots  for  building  or  other  purposes,  so  that  no  further  apportion- 
ment can  conveniently  be  made.  In  this  case  the  application  may  be  made 
by  the  owner  of  any  of  the  plots  or  by  the  titheowner,  and  the  rent-charge 
is  redeemable  for  twenty-five  times  its  amount. 

The  amount  of  the  rent-charge  above  referred  to  is  in  every  case  the 
original  amount  set  out  in  the  tithe  apportionment,  and  not  the  value, 
which  varies  from  year  to  year  with  the  price  of  corn. 

Bights  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers. — Where  tithe  rent-charge,  held  as 
lay  property,  is  sold,  it  seems  that  the  duty  of  the  vendor  is  to  show  a  title 
starting  with  the  original  grant ;  that  after  that  intermediate  documents 
may  be  omitted ;  but  that  the  title  must  be  again  taken  up  at  least  forty 
years  before  the  time  of  the  contract  for  sale.  Whenever  land  is  sold  it  is 
deemed  to  be  subject  to  tithes,  and  the  purchaser  could  consequently  claim 
no  compensation  even  if  the  tithe  rent-charge  were  equal  to  half  the  value 
of  the  property.  Where  the  property  sold  together  with  other  property  is 
subject  to  a  single  rent-charge,  no  obligation  rests  on  the  vendor  to  procure 
an  apportionment  (re  Ebsivorth  and  Tidy's  Contract,  42  Ch.  D.  23).  When 
a  contract  is  completed,  the  vendor  is  bound  to  discharge  the  tithe  rent- 
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charge  up  to  the  day  of  completion,  and  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  allow  the 
purchaser  to  deduct  the  portion  payable  by  the  vendor  from  the  purchase 
money.  The  rights  of  vendors  and  purchasers  here  stated  apply  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  not  modified  by  special  contract. 

Extraordinary  Tithe  Rent-charge. — This  charge  only  applies  to  such 
lands  as  were  cultivated  as  hop-grounds,  orchards,  or  market-gardens  on 
25th  June  1886.  The  Extraordinary  Tithe  Commutation  Act  1886  enabled 
the  Land  Commissioners  to  certify  the  capital  value  of  the  extraordinary 
tithe  on  each  parcel  of  land,  and  substituted  for  the  amount  previously 
payable  an  annual  rent-charge  equal  to  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  value. 
The  extraordinary  tithe  rent-charge  can  be  redeemed  at  any  time  on 
payment  of  the  capital  value,  and  no  application  need  be  made  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Thorold  Cosset. 

Tramway  Accounts- — Although  it  is  now  over  fifty  years 
since  tramways  or  street  railways  were  started  in  the  United  States,  it  was 
only  in  1897  that  the  financial  officers  of  the  Street  Eailway  Companies  of 
America  met  in  Cleveland  to  form  the  Street  Eailway  Accountants' 
Association  of  America.  Since  its  formation,  this  Association  has  met 
annually,  and  has  overtaken  a  great  amount  of  useful  work.  The  members 
have  discussed  all  questions  affecting  the  financial  affairs  of  a  tramway 
undertaking,  and  have  drawn  out  a  model  form  of  account  which  has  been 
largely  adopted,  not  only  by  the  street  railway  or  tramway  companies,  but 
also  by  the  steam  railroad  companies  of  America.  In  Great  Britain  most 
of  the  larger  tramway  systems  are  now  operated  by  the  Local  Authorities 
and  the  members  of  those  municipal  corporations  which  are  operating  theii 
own  tramways,  with  their  officials,  formed  in  1902  the  Municipal  Tramways 
Association.  This  Association  has  also  taken  up  the  question  of  tramway 
accounting  with  the  view  of  adopting  a  standard  form  for  their  annual 
financial  statement.  The  representatives  of  the  tramway  companies  are 
also  moving  in  this  direction.  On  the  Continent,  this  important  question 
has  been  before  the  members  of  the  Union  Internationale  Permanente  de 
Tramways ;  and  at  the  twelfth  general  conference  of  this  Association,  held 
in  London  in  July  1902,  an  exhaustive  report  was  submitted  by  M. 
Janssen,  manager  of  the  Brussels  Tramways,  and  M.  Geron,  director  of  the 
Cologne  Tramways,  on  a  proposed  uniform  system  of  accounts.  The 
classification  of  the  operating  expenses  which  was  suggested  in  this  report 
has  been  largely  adopted  by  the  tramway  companies  throughout  the 
Continent. 

The  object  of  adopting  a  uniform  method  of  classifying  and  stating  the 
operating  expenses,  etc.,  is  to  enable  reliable  comparisons  to  be  made 
between  one  tramway  undertaking  and  another.  For  many  years  no 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  published  accounts  of  tramway  under- 
takings into  line,  but  during  the  last  few  years  great  developments  have 
taken  place  in  the  tramway  business,  more  especially  since  the  introduction 
of  electric  traction ;  and  it  is  now  absolutely  necessary  that  the  accounts,  at 
least  of  municipalities,  should  be  made  up  on  some  standard  form.  The 
position  of  Accountant  has  become  one  of  great  importance  in  tramway 
organisation.  Indeed,  the  Accountant  should  always  be  at  the  General 
Manager's  right  hand.  It  is  of  very  great  importance,  in  organising  a 
tramway  system,  that  the  Accountant  should  be,  at  the  outset,  put  into 
his  proper  position,  and  that  he  should  afterwards  be  able  to  maintain 
his  proper  relationship  to  the  Manager  and  the  other  members  of  the 
staff. 
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Municipalities  owning  and  operating  their  own  tramway  systems  are 
sometimes  not  so  well  situated  in  regard  to  organisation  as  companies. 
Instead  of  having  one  head  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
business,  there  are  frequently  several  chief  municipal  officers  all  independent 
of  each  other.  This  system  of  management  certainly  does  not  tend  to 
efficiency. 

The  Tramway  Accountant  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  his  profession. 
As  the  tramway  business  is  carried  on  with  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  complete  grasp  of  the  whole  details 
of  working,  so  that  he  may  be  able  promptly  to  put  his  finger  on  the 
slightest  leakage  in  any  department.  He  should  see  that  the  necessary 
returns  are  regularly  supplied  to  him,  so  that  his  reports  to  the  General 
Manager  may  be  prepared  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  In  tramway 
work  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  position  of  the  undertaking  should 
be  known  from  week  to  week  or  from  month  to  month. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Tramway  Accountant  is  to  arrange  with 
the  General  Manager  what  information  it  is  desirable  that  that  officer  should 
be  regularly  provided  with.  Of  course,  these  two  officers  should  clearly 
understand  each  other,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  General  Manager 
should  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  Accountant.  The  Accountant,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  be  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  General  Manager, 
and  be  prepared  to  see  his  policy  carried  out  in  all  departments  of  the 
undertaking. 

In  many  tramway  undertakings  the  accounting  work  is  carried  out  at 
various  centres.  The  Permanent  Way  Books  and  Kecords  are,  for  instance, 
kept  at  one  office,  the  Workshop  Books  at  another,  and  the  Power  Station 
Books  at  another.  The  Stores  Books  also  are  sometimes  not  under  the 
charge  of  the  Accountant.  This  system  is  not  a  good  one.  For  many 
reasons  it  is  advisable  to  have  all  accounting  work  carried  out  by  the 
accounting  staff  at  the  chief  office  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Accountant. 

Traffic  Eeturns. — There  are  several  methods  of  fare  collection  in  use, 
but  the  punch  and  ticket  system  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  On  some 
tramway  systems  the  conductors  hand  over  their  cash  after  every  round 
journey.  On  some  systems  they  carry  their  cash  all  day,  and  on  others 
they  pay  in  a  sum  to  account  about  the  middle  of  their  day's  work. 
Arrangements  should  be  made,  if  at  all  possible,  for  the  conductors  to  pay 
over  their  cash  every  round  trip.  To  carry  out  this  system,  it  is  necessary 
in  many  cases  to  provide  receiving  offices  at  suitable  places.  As  a  general 
rule,  these  offices  should  be  at  the  termini.  The  cash  clerk  who  receives 
the  money  from  the  conductors  will  grant  a  receipt.  For  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  conductors  and  for  making  up  the  traffic  records,  each  con- 
ductor is  provided  with  a  way  bill  for  each  journey.  This  Journey  Way 
Bill  contains  the  starting  numbers  of  the  conductor's  working  packet  of 
tickets,  and  when  the  conductor  hands  in  his  cash  to  the  receiving  office  he 
also  hands  to  the  cash  clerk  his  way  bill  and  working  packet  of  tickets. 
The  clerk  immediately  counts  the  cash  and  extends  the  way  bill,  marking 
thereon  the  exact  amount  of  cash  handed  in,  and  also  whether  the  sum  is 
short  or  over.  These  way  bills  are  retained  by  the  cash  clerk,  and  sent  to 
the  chief  office  along  with  drawings  at  the  close  of  the  day's  duty.  The 
conductor  also  receives,  along  with  his  tickets,  a  Total  Way  Bill.  This  way 
bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  totals  for  the  day,  which  should 
agree  with  the  results  brought  out  by  the  Journey  Way  Bills.  The  Total 
Way  Bill  is  completed  by  the  conductor  at  the  close  of  his  day's  work,  and 
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is  sent  to  the  chief  office  along  with  his  unused  tickets,  etc.     The  following 
are  forms  of  Journey  Way  Bill  and  Total  Way  Bill : — 


Form  No.  1. — Journey  Way  Bill 

POLLOKSHIELDS  AND  GiLMOREHILL 

Conductor's  Name, Depot. 

Route  No Car  No Date, 

Consecutive  No.  of  Cash  Bag  handed  into  Oflfice, 


.19. 


Conductor's  Coliomn. 

First  Numbers. 

Last  Numbers. 

Sold. 

Ticket  No. 

Package. 

Ticket  No. 

Package. 

Ticket  No. 

Package. 

id. 

Id 

lid. 

'?M 

" 

3d 



. 

i 

1 

Total,     . 

Initials, 


Form  No.  la.— Total  Way  Bill 

POLLOKSHIELDS  AND  GiLMOREHILL 

Route  No Car  No Driver, Date,. 


19. 


Letter. 

Quantity     1  Number  of      Number  of 
Issued  to    j         Last        i        First 
Conductor.   '     Package,    i     Package. 

First  Numbers 
Returned  to  Office. 

Quantity 
Sold. 

Fare.s. 

Amount. 

i 

id. 

Id. 
lid. 

2d. 
2id. 

3d. 

i 

i 

1 



1 

( 

1 

! 

Total  Sold, 

Cash 
paid  in, 

Punch  Register, 

Over, 

Short, 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  having  received  the  Tickets  entered  on  this  Way  Bill, 
together  with  Padlock  and  Key,  and  Punch  No 

Conductor. 


The  drawings  at  the  receiving  offices  should  be  sent  in  strong  boxes  to 
the  chief  office  after  the  completion  of  each  duty,  say  at  3  p.m.  and  10  or 
10.30  P.M.     Here  the  cash  should  be  carefully  checked  and  prepared  for  the 
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bank.  On  some  of  the  larger  tramway  systems  this  is  a  very  laborious 
piece  of  work,  as  the  amount  of  copper  coin  to  be  dealt  with  frequently 
exceeds  £4000  per  week,  weighing  about  9  tons.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
day  at  any  receiving  office  should  agree  with  the  total  of  the  Journey  Way 
Bills  received  from  that  office.  A  simple  way  of  arriving  at  the  total 
drawings  at  a  receiving  office  is  to  use  the  counterfoils  of  the  receipts 
handed  to  the  conductors  as  a  cash  book.  There  may  be  as  many  as  a 
dozen  receipt  forms  on  each  page.  The  receiving  clerk  should  sum  each 
page,  and  carry  forward  the  total,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  duty  the  total 
drawings  for  the  day  may  be  at  once  brought  out. 

The  Journey  Way  Bills  are  then  entered  on  Route  Abstract  Sheets. 
These  sheets  show  the  total  drawings  for  each  conductor,  the  total  for  each 
car,  and  the  total  for  each  route.  A  separate  abstract  is  made  out  for  each 
route.  After  the  Route  Abstract  Sheets  are  completed,  the  total  of  each 
sheet  is  carried  to  the  Daily  Traffic  Return  (Form  No.  2)  which  gives  the 
total  receipts  for  each  route,  and  the  total  for  the  whole  system.  There 
will  frequently  be  differences  between  the  value  of  the  tickets  sold  and  the 
cash  handed  in  by  the  conductors.  These  differences  should  be  carefully 
investigated,  and  the  conductors  should  be  made  aware  that  no  carelessness 
will  be  overlooked  in  this  respect,  and  that  all  shortages  must  be  made  good. 

Form  No.  2. — Daily  Traffic  Return 
Weather,  Dry.  Date,  24th  September  190  . 


Routes. 

H 

55 

Si 

|0 

Passengers  carried. 

Receipts. 

Averages. 

id. 

Id. 

lid. 

2d. 

2id. 

3d. 

Total. 

Per 
car 
mile. 

Per 

car 

hour. 

LAngside  and  Kelvin- 
grove 

Pollokshields  and  Uni- 
versity 

Kelvinside  and  Dennis- 
toun  .... 

Govan  and  Possilpark   . 

Shawlands  and  Spring- 
bum  .... 

Cathcart  and  Botanic 
Gardens     . 

22 

17 

25 
19 

21 

20 

1998 

1865 

2641 
1903 

2221 

2006 

327 

298 

389 
321 

368 

339 

9302 

6318 

8416 
6412 

8918 

8888 

20,349 

15,491 

17,615 
15,913 

19,765 

19,024 

1204 

782 

1308 
808 

1316 

1206 

187 

107 

199 
137 

173 

161 

14 

8 

18 
16 

28 

26 

2 

3 

4 
12 

33,058 

22,706 

27,559 
23,286 

80,204 

29,307 

£      8.    d. 
113    7    3 

83  11     5 

100  19    9 
86    0    5 

110  18  10 

107    0    0 

13-62d. 

10-75d. 

9-18d. 
10-85d. 

ll-99d. 

12-80d. 

6/11 

5/7 

6/2 
5/4 

6/- 

6/4 

In  order  that  the  Tramway  Accountant  may  carry  out  his  work  intelli- 
gently, it  is  necessary  that  the  undernoted  returns  be  supplied  to  him 
daily : — 

Car  Mileage. — The  unit  of  comparison  which  is  universally  adopted  in 
tramway  work  not  only  in  this  country  but  also  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  in  America  is  the  car  mile.  The  Accountant  should,  therefore,  get  from 
the  Traffic  Department  the  actual  number  of  miles  which  the  cars  have 
covered  each  day.  It  is  advisable  that  the  car  mileage  be  given  as 
under : — 

(1)  Number  of  car  miles  which  the  cars  have  run  on  each  route.  This 
figure  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  the  earnings  per  car  mile  on  each 
route. 

(2)  Number  of  car  miles  run  from  each  car  shed.  This  is  required  in 
order  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  one  shed  with  another. 

(3)  The  mileage  covered  by  each  car.  This  figure  is  required  so  that  a 
proper  wheel  record  may  be  kept.  The  above  figures  should  include  all 
dead  mileage. 
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Car  Hours. — In  addition  to  the  car  mileage,  it  is  the  practice  in  some 
tramway  undertakings  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  hours  per  day 
that  the  whole  of  the  cars  have  been  running.  A  comparison  of  the  revenue 
on  the  various  routes  per  car  hour  in  conjunction  with  the  revenue  per  car 
mile  is  very  often  of  service,  as  the  variations  in  the  speed  of  the  cars 
sometimes  render  the  comparison  per  car  mile  somewhat  misleading.  In 
America  especially  the  car  hour  is  largely  used  as  a  unit  of  comparison. 

Passengers  Carried. — The  Accountant  should  also  be  supplied  with  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  at  each  fare.  The  total  number  brought  out 
should  agree  with  the  total  traffic  receipts.  The  number  of  passengers  at 
each  fare  is  taken  from  the  Total  Way  Bills. 

Daily  Traffic  Return. — This  return  (Form  No.  2)  gives  the  various  routes, 
the  number  of  cars  on  each  route,  the  car  miles  run,  the  car  hours,  the 
total  receipts,  the  average  receipts  per  car  mile,  and  the  average  receipts 
per  car  hour,  etc. 

Wages. — In  a  tramway  undertaking  the  sum  paid  in  wages  forms  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  expenditure,  and  very  great  care  requires  to  be 
exercised  in  the  recording  of  time  and  in  the  allocation  of  the  wages  under 
the  different  headings  of  expenditure. 

Becording  of  Time. — In  recording  the  time  of  the  staff  at  the  various 
car  sheds,  and  also  at  the  power  station  and  workshops,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  of  advantage  to  use  a  time  recorder,  by  means  of  which  a  workman 
can  record  his  own  time  both  on  coming  on  and  going  off  duty.  There  are 
various  machines  in  use  for  this  purpose,  the  best  known  being  the  Bundy, 
the  Eochester,  and  the  Dey.  The  time  of  the  permanent  way  staff  and 
other  men  who  may  not  report  at  any  particular  depot  must  be  taken  on 
the  job  by  a  timekeeper.  The  clerk  or  timekeeper  who  is  responsible  for 
the  taking  of  the  time  will,  at  the  close  of  each  pay  week,  fill  up  the  weekly 
wages  sheet,  which  should  be  in  duplicate.  The  originals,  after  being  certified 
by  the  foremen  and  timekeepers,  are  sent  to  the  pay  clerk  in  order  that  the 
wages  may  be  extended  and  made  up.  The  duplicate  of  the  wages  sheet 
should  be  retained  by  the  timekeeper.  The  use  of  a  duplicate  form  of 
wages  sheet  enables  the  timekeeper  to  have  a  copy  always  beside  him,  and 
the  originals  from  which  the  pay  clerk  pays  the  wages  can  be  bound 
periodically  into  a  volume.  This  system  saves  much  labour  in  making  out 
separate  wages  sheets.  It  is,  in  addition,  a  very  great  advantage  to  work 
from  the  original  sheet  made  out  by  the  timekeeper. 

In  addition  to  the  time  for  the  wages  sheet  it  is  necessary,  in  the  case 
of  tradesmen,  to  get  their  time  carefully  allocated  among  the  various 
maintenance  accounts.  In  small  works,  where  only  a  few  men  are  employed, 
the  men  themselves  allocate  their  time  against  the  different  jobs  on  which 
they  have  been  working,  but  in  large  undertakings  a  timekeeper  should  go 
round  the  workmen  and  fill  up  the  time  allocation  returns.  On  this  form 
will  be  shown  the  exact  time  spent  by  each  man  on  each  job.  The  total 
number  of  hours  for  each  man  should  agree  with  the  total  number  of  hours 
for  which  he  is  being  paid  as  per  the  weekly  wages  sheet. 
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Form  No.  3. —  Wages  Sheet  for  Week  ending 


No. 

• 
Name. 

Occupation. 

Time. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tubs. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Total. 

Cr. 

1. 

John  Boyle    . 

Motorman 

1 

L. 

1 

6 

2. 

Pat,  Corrigan 

1 

1 

6 

3. 

J.  Wilson       . 

1 

L. 

6 

4. 

W.  Fleming  . 

1 

5i 

5. 

J.  Farmer 

1 

6 

6. 

W.  Allan 

•1 

1 

1 

6| 

Form  No.  4. — Time  Allocation  Return 


Week  ending  26th  September  190  . 
Name— A.  Paterson.    No.  62. 


Coplawhill  Works. 


Account  No. 
(as  per  List). 

Hours. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

TotaL 

49 
3 
154  E 
127 

93 

63 

H 

6i 
3 

3 

6i 

7* 
2 

H 

9i 
6i 
22| 
6i 
2 
5i 

n 

9^ 

n 

9* 

9i 

H 

61 

Payment  of  Wages. — After  the  wages  sheets  have  been  extended  by 
the  pay  clerks,  and  all  deductions  entered  therein,  the  wages  can  be  paid. 
The  best  method  of  paying  motormen  and  conductors  is  for  each  man  to 
receive  from  the  timekeeper  a  brass  check  on  the  morning  of  the  pay  day, 
and  for  the  pay  clerk  to  remain  at  each  depot  sufficiently  long  to  allow 
every  man  an  opportunity  of  calling  for  his  wages,  which  he  will  receive  on 
presentation  of  the  brass  check.  Each  man  should  have  a  number  which 
will  correspond  with  the  number  of  his  check.  Lying  times  and  unpaid 
wages  should  not  be  left  at  the  depot,  but  should  be  paid  at  the  chief  office. 
This  method  has  also  been  found  to  work  well  in  the  case  of  permanent  way 
men  or  others  working  on  the  street.  These,  however,  generally  require  to 
be  paid  on  the  job.  The  payment  of  wages  to  the  workshop  staff  can  be 
made  with  tins,  each  tin  having  the  man's  number  on  the  lid.  By  this 
method  a  very  large  body  of  men  can  be  paid  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
When  tins  are  used  care  should  be  taken  that  the  cash  is  balanced  before 
starting  to  pay.  In  some  works  a  transparent  envelope  is  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  workman  can  count  his  wages  before  opening  the  envelope. 
If  a  workman  finds  a  mistake,  the  envelope  must  be  brought  back  unopened. 
No  mistakes  are  rectified  after  the  envelope  has  been  opened. 

Balancing  Wages. — It  is  advisable  that  the  pay  clerks  should  balance 
their  cash  as  soon  after  the  pay  day  as  possible.  Any  balance  of  unpaid 
wages  should  not  be  retained  by  the  pay  clerks,  but  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  Cashier  and  placed  to  Unpaid  Wages  Account. 
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Saturday  9th  May  190 

Bate  per 
Day. 

Gross  Amount. 

Deductions. 

Net  Amount. 

Length  of  Service. 

Remarks. 

«.    d. 
6     0 

>> 

4'io 

>> 

4     8 

£    s.     d. 
1   10     0 
1  10     0 
1  10     0 
1     6     7 
1     9     0 
1     6  10 

s.     d. 

0  6^ 

1  6 

i"o 

£     s.   d. 
1     9     5i 
18     6 

1     5  10 

Years.    Weeks. 
6           40 
6           40 
6          61 
2          49 
2          37 
2          16 

Form  No.  5. —  Wages 

Pay  Clerk's  Statement  of  Amounts  Paid  and  Keceived  for  Week  ending 

19th  September  190 
I.  Cash  Paid 


Depots,  etc. 

Wages. 

Other 
Pay- 
ments. 

Total  Paid. 

Depots,  etc. 

Traffic. 

TotaL 

Less 
Unpaid 
Wages. 

Net 

Amount 

Paid. 

Dalmarnock 
Dennistoun 
Partick     . 
Possilpark 

Coplawhill  Works     . 
Permanent  Way 

£     s.     d. 
65  11     9 
43     6     8 
72     4     1 
63  10  11 
491     6     1 
297     8     2 

£      s.     d. 
369  15     9 
304  10     6 
408  12     0 
354  16    7 

£       s.   d. 
435     7     6 
347  17     2 
480  16     1 
418     7     6 
491     6     1 
297     8     2 

£     s.    d. 
10     6 
2  10     1 

1  11     6 
7     9     3 

2  5     0 

£       s.    d. 
434     7     0 
345     7     1 
479     4    7 
410  18     3 
489     1     1 
297     8     2 

£    s.     d. 
6  14     1 

2  0     0 

3  5    0 

0  15    0 
15     8 

£      8.   d. 
441     1     1 
347    7    1 
482    9    7\ 
410  18    3 
489  16     1 
298  13  10 

61  16     4 

1033     7     8 

1437  14  10  2471     2     6 

14  16     4 

2456     6     2 

13  19     9 

Balance — 

Refunded  Cashier 

Amount  Short 

£     5.      d. 

61  15     4 

Total    . 

2532     1     3 

1 

II.  Cash  Received 

Received  from  Cashier 

Collected  as  under  : — 

£ 
2500 

7 
6 
8 
6 
3 
2 

s.     d. 
0    0 

17     6i 
7  11 
2    6^ 
7    0 
2    3 
4    0 

Depots,  etc. 

Depots. 

Traffic. 

Total. 

Accounts 
Rendered. 

Conductors' 
Shorts. 

Dalmarnock . 
Dennistoun  . 
Partick 
Possilpark     . 
Coplawhill  Works 
Permanent  Way   . 

Totals    . 

£     s.      d. 
0  16     6 
0  13     9 
12    0 
0  12     6 
3     2    3 
2    4     0 

£     s.      d. 
5     16 

3  16     0 

4  18    0 
3  12     6 

£     s.     d. 

5  18     0 
4     9     9 

6  0    0 
4     6    0 
3     2    3 
2     4     0 

s.     d. 
3     6 

0  9 

1  0 

£    s.     d. 

1  16     0^ 
0  17    5 

2  1     6i 
12    0 

8  11     0 

17    8    0 

25  19     0 

6     3 

5  17    0 

Amount  Over. 

Total    . 

2532 

1     3 
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Wages  Abstract. — For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  book-keeper  to  debit 
the  proper  accounts  in  the  General  Books  with  the  weekly  amount  of  wages 
paid,  the  pay  clerk  is  required  to  make  out  a  weekly  Wages  Abstract.  This 
abstract  will  serve  as  a  voucher  from  the  pay  clerk  for  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid. 

Forin  No.  6. —  Wages  Abstract  for  Week  ending  24:th  October  190 


i 


Power — 

Power  Station 
Sub-Stations 

Traffic— 

Motormen  and  Conductors    . 
Other  Traffic  Employees 
Car  Cleaners. 

Sandmen  .  .  .  . 
Lorrymen  .... 
Track  Cleaners 

General — 

Messengers  .... 
Storemen       .... 

Maintenance — 

Track  and  Roadway 
Electrical  Equipment  of  Track 
Buildings      .... 
Power  Plant .... 
Sundry  Machinery 
Workshop     .... 


£      s.     d. 

130     2     6 

42     1     2 


2596  11  6 

196    9  7 

236    7  6 

17     5  4 

2  10  0 

9  17  0 


3     5    0 
1  15     0 


280  19 

60     3 

37     7 

18     0 

7     6 

476    9 


s.     d. 


172    3    7 


3059    0  11 


5     0    0 


880     6    0 


4116  10     6 


Received  Cash  and  Paid  Wages  as  above,  amounting  to  £4116  :  10  : 6. 

Wages  Clerk. 

Stores. — The  purchasing,  receiving,  and  despatching  of  stores,  and 
recording  of  material  used,  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
accounting  staff  of  a  tramways  undertaking.  It  simplifies  the  work  in  this 
connection  considerably  when  the  general  store  is  placed  under  the  charge 
of  an  intelligent  storeman  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  materials, 
and  who  can  keep  his  stock  well  in  hand.  In  dealing  with  stores  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  complete  set  of  forms  should  be  in  use  by 
members  of  the  staff  who  are  handling  material. 

Requisition. — The  first  form  required  is  a  form  of  requisition  for  the 


Form  No. 

7. — Form  of  Requisition 

Article  No. 

(as  per 

Standard 

List.) 

Description. 

Quantity. 

Purpose. 

Date  on  which 
Delivery  required. 

{Purchase 
1  Order  No. 

L  18        Paraffin  Oil          ... 

L  13      !  Gear  Oil      . 

L  1        I  Machinery  Oil      . 

L  16      ■  Vacuoline  Oil       . 

A  ^^?    1  Cut  Nails,  2i"     . 

Q  289      Simplex  Normal  Bends 

3  barrels 
2  barrels 

2  barrels 

3  barrels 

1  cwt. 
3  doz. 

Stores 

M 
»> 

19th  Sept. 
17th     „ 
17th    „ 
17th    „ 

18th     „ 

18th     „ 

41,032 
41,032 
41,032 
41,033 

41,051 

41,052 

i 
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use  of  the  storekeeper  or  other  departmental  officer  for  requisitioning  a 
supply  of  material.  This  form  should  be  in  duplicate,  the  original  being 
sent  to  the  chief  office,  and  the  duplicate  being  kept  by  the  officer  requisi- 
tioning the  material.  On  receipt  of  a  requisition  the  purchasing  clerk 
should  immediately  hand  it  to  the  General  Manager  or  some  one  with  equal 
authority  for  approval.  This  should  be  done  before  the  material  is  ordered. 
If  there  is  a  general  store  through  which  all  material  passes,  this  form  of 
requisition  will  be  used  chiefly  by  the  storekeeper. 

Order. — The  next  form  required  is  the  "  Order."  This  form  should  be 
in  duplicate,  the  original  for  the  firm  or  individual  from  whom  the  material 
is  ordered,  and  the  duplicate  to  be  retained  by  the  purchasing  clerk.  In 
very  large  undertakings  this  form  is  sometimes  in  triplicate,  the  third  copy 
being  for  the  use  of  the  accounting  staff.  This  form  should  be  numbered, 
and  should  give  the  article  number  as  per  the  Standard  List  subsequently 
referred  to,  description  of  material,  quantity  purchased,  price  and  general 
conditions  of  purchase,  etc. 

Form  No.  8. — Purchase  Order 
No.  41,419. 

To  Jas.  M'Donald  &  Co. 

ZOth  October  190  . 
Please  supply — 


Article 
No. 

Description. 

Quantity 

or 
Weight. 

Price. 

Delivery  required. 

Receivals. 

Place. 

Date. 

Date. 

Quantity 
or  Weight. 

Q87 
P  9 
H26 

Sealing  "Wax     . 
Spring      . 
Rubber  Boots   . 

20  lbs. 

1 
1  pair 

2s.  lb. 

9d.  each 

13s.  6d.  pair 

Head  Office 
Coplawhill 
Pinkston 

31st.  Oct. 
>> 

31st  Oct. 
3id  Nov. 
1st  Nov. 

20  lbs. 

1 
1  pair. 

Account  chargeable. 


General  Manager. 


Detailed  advice  note  to  accompany  goods.     Priced  invoice  to  be  sent  to  Chief  Office 
same  day.     Article  No.  and  Order  No.  to  be  quoted  on  both  advice  note  and  invoice. 


Workshop  Order. — Where  there  is  a  workshop  in  connection  with  the 
undertaking  where  materials  are  manufactured,  another  order  form  is 
required  similar  to  the  above.  The  original  of  this  order  is  for  the  works 
manager,  and  should  contain  full  particulars  of  work  to  be  done. 


for  Stores  to  he  purchased 


Date— 16^A  September  190  . 


Prom  whom  ordered. 

Receivals. 

1 

Remarks. 

Quantity. 

Date. 

Quantity. 

Date. 

J.  &  D.  Hamilton     . 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Ltd'. 
Wm.  Landell    . 
Thos.  Land  &  Son     . 

3  barrels 
2  barrels 

2  barrels 

3  barrels 

1  cwt. 
3  doz. 

19th  Sept.  1903 
17th         „ 
17th 
17th        „ 

18th        „ 

18th 
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Standard  List  of  Stores. — In  several  tramway  undertakings  a  very 
useful  book  has  been  prepared  giving  a  complete  classified  list  of  all 
stores  in  use.  In  this  Hst  the  material  in  the  store  is  divided  into 
sections,  each  item  of  material  having  its  own  number.  All  officers  who 
are  requisitioning  or  accounting  for  material  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
Standard  List.  They  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  quote  the  number  and 
correct  name  of  the  article.  In  this  way  the  stores  staff  have  no  doubt  as 
to  what  is  required.  It  is  also  of  great  service  to  the  office  staff  in  pricing 
material  to  have  every  item  correctly  numbered  and  designated.  The  bins 
in  the  general  store,  and  in  all  sub-stores,  should  be  arranged  and  numbered 
as  per  the  Standard  List. 

Receipt  of  Stores. — All  material  received  at  the  store  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  receive  note  or  invoice  giving  order  and  article  number  and 
full  particulars  of  the  goods.  Contractors  very  often  omit  to  send  these 
receive  notes.  The  practice  of  sending  receive  notes  must,  however,  be 
insisted  on.  On  receipt  of  material,  the  storeman  should  immediately 
check  the  goods  and  compare  same  with  sample.  If  everything  is  in 
order  he  should  initial  the  receive  note  as  being  correct  and  hand  same 
to  stores  clerk,  who  will  record  receipt  of  the  goods  in  the  Goods  Eeceived 
Book. 


Form  No.  9. — Goods 


Goods  received. 

Date 
received. 

Onier 
No. 

Received  from 

Article  No. 

Description. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

190. 

Tons,  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Nov.  9 

41,504 

Vacuum    Oil    Co., 
Ltd. 

L  16 

Vacuoline  Oil    . 

121§gaUons 

9      3     3 

9 

41,487 

British  Insulated  & 
Helsby      Cables, 
Ltd. 

N.  Bloomer  &  Son  . 

Q  IE 

^  High  Insula- 
tion Cable. 

440  yards 

10 

41,199 

B  162 

Brake  Chains     . 

492 

16      2  21 

10 

41,510 

TurnbuU  &  Co. 

P  317 

Wood  Char 

20  bags 

11      0     0 

10 

41,430 

P.  &  R.  Fleming  & 
Co. 

D  5o 

16"      G.      Hard 
Sheet  Brass. 

2  sheets 

1  18i 

10 

Car  Works     . 

P  267 

Conductors' Cash 
Bags 

30 

Form  No.  10. — 


Account—^"  Coupling  Pliers. 


Received. 

Date. 

Folio  Goods 
Received  Book. 

Received  from 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Price. 

190. 
June  1 

Stock 

17  pairs 

2s.  3d.  pair 
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Goods  Received  Book. — This  book  should  be  in  duplicate,  a  copy  being 
sent  to  the  accounting  department. 

Stores  Ledger. — From  the  duplicate  of  the  Goods  Received  Book  the 
goods  received  must  be  posted  to  the  debit  side  of  the  Stores  Ledger.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  correct  items  are  charged  to  the  stores  account  in 
the  General  Ledger.  Indeed  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
amount  debited  in  the  Stores  or  Stock  Ledger  agrees  with  the  amount 
debited  to  the  stores  account  in  the  General  Ledger,  to  compare  the  items 
received  at  the  store,  as  per  the  Goods  Received  Book,  with  those  invoices 
which  are  charged  to  the  stores  account.  The  Stores  Ledger  should  con- 
tain an  account  for  every  item  of  material,  and  it  has  been  found  of  very 
great  advantage  to  have  this  book  as  a  loose-leaf  ledger.  The  accounts  in 
this  ledger  should  be  classified  and  numbered  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
Standard  List.  This  ledger  should  be  kept  in  the  accounting  department 
and  not  in  the  store. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  year  the  Accountant  should  periodically 
get  from  the  storekeeper  the  stock  of  certain  items  of  material,  and  com- 
pare same  with  the  stock  as  shown  per  the  Stock  Ledger.  In  this  way  he 
wiU  be  able  to  check  any  discrepancies  without  requiring  to  wait  until  the 
stock  is  taken  as  a  whole  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


Received  Booh 


Price. 

Amount. 

stores 
Ledger 
Folio. 

Receive  Note  sent  to 
Chief  Olflce. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Signed  by 

2s.5d.  gallon -7i% 

and  2i% 

£57  mile -15%, 

10%,  and  2i% 

39s.  cwt. 
70s.  ton 
8id.  lb. 

8s.  9d.  each 

£         s.       d. 

L  16 
Q  lE 

B  162 
P  317 
D  5c 

P  267 

Stores  Ledger 


Section  G  ?? 
B 


Issued. 

Stock. 

Date. 

No.  of  Dis- 
patch Note. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Price. 

Date. 

As  per 
Ledger. 

Actual 
stock. 

190  . 

June  1 

6 

July  31 

Aug.  6 

8 

14 

2496 
2518 
2581 
2609 
2628 
2668 

1  pair 
1  pair 
1  pair 
1  pair 
Ipair 
1  pair 

2s.  3d.  pair 

Dec.  31 

11  pairs 

11  pairs 

6  pairs 
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Requidtioning  Stores.  —  In  a  large  tramway  undertaking  there  are 
generally  several  car  depots  where  the  cars  are  cleaned  and  the  minor 
repairs  executed.  At  each  of  these  depots  there  must  be  a  sub-store  under 
the  charge  of  the  depot  foreman.  The  foreman  will  be  supplied  with  a  form 
of  requisition,  which  he  will  use  when  requisitioning  any  material  required 
to  replenish  his  stock.  This  requisition  should  be  made  out  regularly,  say 
weekly  or  monthly.  The  form  should  be  in  duplicate.  The  original  will 
be  retained  at  the  depot,  and  the  duplicate,  after  being  certified  by  the 
General  Manager  or  other  responsible  officer,  will  be  sent  to  the  storeman  to 
be  fulfilled.  This  requisition  should  give  the  article  number,  the  stock  on 
hand,  the  quantity  or  weight  required,  and  the  name  of  the  article. 

Dispatch  of  Stores.  —  When  the  storeman  receives  a  requisition  for 
stores,  the  stores  required  should  be  prepared  for  dispatch,  and  the  stores 
clerk  should  make  out  a  detailed  dispatch  note  from  a  triplicate  book 
consecutively  numbered.  One  copy  of  this  dispatch  note  will  be  retained 
at  the  store.  The  other  two  copies  will  be  sent  per  the  vanman  along  with 
the  goods ;  one  of  these  copies  will  be  retained  by  the  depot  foreman  who 
receives  the  goods,  and  the  other  will  be  brought  back  to  the  store  by  the 
vanman  after  it  has  been  signed  by  the  officer  receiving  the  goods.  The 
storeman  or  stores  clerk,  on  receiving  back  the  dispatch  note,  will  record 
its  receipt  on  the  copy  retained  by  him.  He  will  then  send  the  signed 
dispatch  note  to  the  accounting  department.  The  credit  side  of  the  Stores 
Ledger  will  be  posted  from  these  dispatch  notes. 


Form  No.  11. — Dispatch  Note 


From  General  Stores, 

To  Mains  Department. 


No.  3175. 
%th  November  190 


Requisition 
No. 

Article 
No. 

Description. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Received  by 

Account 
chargeable. 

Folio  of 
Stores 
Ledger. 

221 

Q403 
A  201 

G322 
G626 
G123C 
G624 

H.  T.  Fuses  . 

li"  X  8     Rd.    Hd. 

Brass  Screws 
Bradawls 

Bradawl  Handles  . 
1"  Wood  Chisels     . 
1"     Wood      Chisel 

Handles 

12 
1  gross 

2 
2 

1 
1 

S.  Blackley 
>i 

>» 
>> 

>> 

Pricing  of  Stores  issued. — An  account  will  require  to  be  opened  in  the 
General  Ledger  for  each  sub- store,  and  when  goods  are  sent  from  the  general 
store  to  a  sub-store  the  general  store  account  is  credited  with  the  value  of 
the  goods,  and  the  sub-store  account  is  debited.  In  a  tramway  system, 
where  a  large  quantity  of  material  is  dispatched  from  the  general  store  to 
a  number  of  sub-stores,  it  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  clerical  work 
to  price  all  the  items.  A  very  effective  plan  in  dealing  with  a  large 
number  of  dispatch  notes  is  to  paste  the  signed  dispatch  notes,  after  they 
are  received  from  the  store,  on  sheets,  the  left-hand  folio  being  used  for 
the  dispatch  note  and  the  right-hand  folio  for  the  columns  for  each  account 
chargeable.  As  these  dispatch  notes  are  numbered  consecutively,  there  is 
no  danger  of  any  item  being  omitted,  and  there  is  the  additional  advantage 
of  working  from  the  original  dispatch  note,  which  is  signed  by  the  officer 
who  actually  took  delivery  of  the  goods.     When  the  dispatch  notes  are 
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pasted  in  numerical  order  on  the  allocation  sheets  they  are  at  once  priced 
and  extended.  The  total  of  each  column  is  the  amount  to  be  debited  to 
each  account  in  the  General  Ledger,  and  the  total  of  all  the  columns  is  the 
sum  to  be  credited  to  the  general  stores  account  as  the  value  of  all  material 
issued  for  the  week  or  month.  The  pricing  should  be  done  by  the  stores 
ledger  clerk,  as  he  has  in  his  ledger  account  for  each  item  of  material  the 
correct  price.  Sometimes  an  average  price  is  taken,  and  sometimes,  if 
prices  are  changing,  as  soon  as  the  material  at  one  price  is  exhausted  the 
next  price  is  taken  for  subsequent  issues.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
charge  out  the  material  at  the  exact  purchase  price. 

Accounting  for  Material  used. — When  any  material  is  required  for  a 
job  the  workman  who  may  be  engaged  on  the  job  requisitions,  through  his 
foreman,  for  whatever  material  he  may  require  on  the  form  provided  for 
the  purpose.  No  material  should  be  handed  to  a  workman  unless  this 
requisition  is  duly  filled  up  and  signed  by  the  foreman.  This  requisition 
should  state  the  name  of  the  article  required,  its  standard  list  number,  the 
quantity  or  weight  required,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
On  this  form  it  is  also  an  advantage  to  have  a  space  for  recording  any 
scrap  or  old  part  returned  to  the  store,  as  no  new  part  should  be  given  out 
unless  the  old  part  is  returned  or  its  absence  explained.  These  requisitions, 
after  being  fulfilled,  are  sent  to  the  accounting  department,  where  they  are 
priced  and  extended,  and  the  proper  accounts  charged,  and  each  store 
credited  with  the  value  of  all  material  used. 


Form  No.  12. — Foreman's  Requisition 

Date— 16^^  October  190  .  No. 

Whitevale  Depot. 


Material  required.                             j 

Material  returned. 

No 

Description. 

Account 
No. 

Car 

No. 

A.  =  Accident. 
0.=  Ordinary. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

G.  =  Good. 

S.  =  Scrap. 

29 

33 

0. 

1 

S135 

W.    H.    Con- 
troller 

1 

G. 

16 

663 

0. 

1 

2ilbs. 

S848 

Trolley  Wheel 

1 

U  lbs. 

S. 

16 

649 

0. 

1 

2ilbs.  S848 

) ) 

1 

Ulbs. 

s. 

16 

0. 

2 

If  lbs.  1  141 

Trolley  Ropes 

2 

fib. 

s. 

12 

666 

0. 

1 

2ilbs.  P113 

Destination 
Glass 

1 

2  lbs. 

s. 

.ForemarCs  Signature, 


Track  Maintenance. — In  the  case  of  the  permanent  way  department  it 
has  been  found  advantageous  to  have  the  tramway  system  divided  into 
sections.  These  sections  should  be  fixed,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to 
the  car  traffic  on  each.  In  the  Subsidiary  Ledger,  which  will  be  required 
for  recording  the  expenditure  on  the  permanent  way,  an  account  will  be 
opened  for  each  section.  The  material  and  time  expended  in  the  repair  or 
renewal  of  each  section  can  consequently  be  kept  separate,  and  in  this  way 
the  upkeep  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  track  can  be  ascertained.  No 
material  should  be  issued  from  the  store  except  on  receipt  of  a  requisition 
signed  by  a  foreman  or  other  responsible  official.  A  Material  Consumpt 
Book  and  Ledger  will  be  required  for  recording  expenditure  on  track.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  capital  expenditure  distinct  from  the  expenditure  on 
repairs  and  renewals. 
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Car  Maintenance. — As  in  the  case  of  the  track  maintenance,  it  will  be 
found  of  great  service  to  keep  a  record  of  all  material  and  time  expended 
on  each  part  of  the  car  and  its  electrical  equipment.  Some  minor  repairs 
will  probably  be  carried  out  at  the  car  depots,  but  the  larger  repairs  and 
general  overhauling  work  will  take  place  in  the  workshops.  The  same 
method  of  requisitioning  material  should  be  carried  out  both  at  the  car 
depots  and  in  the  workshops  as  before  described.  In  the  Subsidiary- 
Ledger,  which  will  be  required  for  the  car  maintenance  expenditure, 
accounts  can  be  opened  for  each  part  of  the  car  and  its  equipment  as 
under : — 


List  of  Accounts 


Cars  {Mechanical  Portion) 

1.  Car  body. 

2.  Gongs. 

3.  Drawbars  and  couplings. 

4.  Stairs  and  stair-rails. 

5.  Dashes. 

6.  Gates. 

7.  Handbrake  gear  and  shoes. 

8.  Destination  and  slip  boards. 

9.  Truck  frames. 

10.  Axles,  axle-boxes,  and  bearing* 

11.  Wheels. 

12.  Life-guards. 

13.  Sand  gear. 

14.  Miscellaneous. 


Cars  (Electrical  Portion) 

15.  Trolley- wheel,  pole,  and  standard. 

16.  Motor  wiring. 

17.  Lighting  circuit. 

18.  Bell  circuit. 

Motors^  etc. 

19.  Auto,  cut-out,  canopy  switch,  and 

fuse-box. 

20.  Rheostats  and  lightning  arrestor. 

21.  Controllers. 

22.  Field  coils. 

23.  Armatures. 

24.  Commutators. 

25.  Bearings. 

26.  Gears,  gear  cases,  and  pinions. 

27.  Brushes  and  brush  holders. 


Other  accounts  may  be  opened  in  this  Subsidiary  Ledger  for  work 
which  may  be  carried  out  by  the  workshop  staff. 


Form  No.  13. — Beturn  of  Material 


Works. 


Week  ending. 


Account 
Na 

A.  =  Accident. 
C- Ordinary, 

S.  =  Scrap. 
G.-Good. 
For  Credit. 

Article 
No. 

Materials  used 

and 

Work  done. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Ledge 
Folio. 

1 

A. 

0. 
0. 

0. 
0. 

P106 

F236C 
A  189c 

B96c 
HI 

Car  Body 

Account. 

23i"  X  18i"  X 

fV"  Casement 

Glasses 
ir      Brass 

Tubing 
If"    No.     12 

Japd.       Rd. 

Hd.  Screws 
3"  Brass  Hd. 

Hinges 
I.  R.  Pads  for 

Top  Seats 

1 

1  gross 

1  pair 
36 

2|lb8. 

4s.  2d. 
each 

lid.  lb. 

3s.  4d. 
gr.  less 
66i%. 
5id.  pr. 

Is.  2d. 
lb. 

£      8.    d. 

0     4     2 

0     2     6 
0     1     1 

0     0     6 
0     1     0 

4 

0     9     8 
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Form  No.  14 —  Workshop  Ledger 
Car  Body 


Description  of  Work, 

A.                    Credit. 
Accident.  ; 

Debit. 

Date. 

O. 

Ordinary. 

Scrap. 

Good. 

Wages. 

Material. 

190  . 
June   3 

l£     B.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

&     8.     d.    £,     8.     d. 

2490 

To  Canopy  Rods,  etc.      -j 

0 
A 

1   16  11 
0     18 

2496 

„  Nails,  etc. . 

0 

1  14     7 

2501 

„  Glasses,  etc. 

A 

0  14     1 

131 

„Time.         .         .        {         A 

3  14     1 
2  13     8 

136 

„  Balances  of  Contracts 

3  10  10 

July    1 

2613 
2624 

By  Brass 
,,  Canopy  Rod 

0     8     3 

0    7    3 

General  Books. — Counterfoil  Receipt  Books. — Although  in  a  tramways 
undertaking  the  revenue,  other  than  passenger  fares,  is  generally  small,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  counterfoil  receipt  book  from  which  to  grant  receipts 
for  all  sums  received  in  payment  of  accounts  rendered,  etc.  The  forms  in 
this  book  should  be  numbered  consecutively,  and  no  receipt  should  be 
given  except  on  one  of  these  forms.  No  counterfoil,  even  when  the  form 
of  receipt  has  been  spoiled,  should  ever  be  torn  out.  This  book  should  be 
in  the  custody  of  the  cashier. 

Finance  Book. — All  payments  for  wages,  etc.,  which  may  be  made  be- 
tween meetings  of  directors  or  committees,  and  also  all  accounts  to  be 
passed  for  payment,  will  be  entered  in  this  book.  All  accounts,  before  being 
presented  to  the  meeting  to  be  passed  for  payment,  and  the  receipts  for  all 
payments  which  require  to  be  homologated,  will  be  stamped  with  a  rubber 
or  other  stamp  as  under  : — 


Goods  Received     . 
Prices  Checked      . 
Extensions  Checked 
Contracted  for  .     . 
Not  Contracted  for 

1 

i 

'  i 

£ 

£ 

Certified. 

General  Manager 

or 

Secretary. 

The  above  stamp  will  contain  the  initials  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
responsible  for  the  checking  of  the  material  and  invoice,  and  the  signature 

Form  No.  15. — Finance  Book 
Accounts  Submitted  to  Finance  Committee,  10th  October  190 


Name. 

Initials. 

Witting,  Eborall,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Babcock  &  Wilcox . 
John  Elsworth  &  Sons    . 
P.  &  W.  M'Lellan,  Ltd. 
Marks  &  Johnstone 
EstlerBros 

£       s.    d. 
275     6     8 
59     4     2 
30     2     1 
46     8     4 
25     8     3 
12     9     9 
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of  the  General  Manager  or  Secretary.  All  accounts  will  be  initialled  at 
the  meeting  by  one  or  two  members,  and  each  entry  in  the  Finance  Book 
should  also  be  initialled  by  the  chairman.  All  cheques  which  are  signed 
for  the  accounts  passed  should  also  be  detailed  in  the  Finance  Book,  and 
each  entry  initialled  at  the  meeting.  The  total  amount  of  the  cheques 
signed  should  agree  with  the  total  amount  of  the  accounts  passed. 

Bank  Accounts.  —  There  are  several  methods  of  working  the  Bank 
Accounts.  The  following  is  a  common  method  which  has  been  found  to 
work  satisfactorily.  The  principal  Bank  Account  is  in  name  of  the  com- 
pany or  corporation,  and  is  operated  on  by  a  member  or  members  of  the 
board  or  committee  along  with  the  Secretary  or  General  Manager.  There  is 
also  a  second  Bank  Account  in  name  of  the  Secretary  or  General  Manager. 
To  the  credit  of  No.  1  Account  is  lodged  daily  all  receipts  of  whatever 
nature.  No  cheques  are  drawn  on  this  account  for  sums  under  a  certain 
amount,  say  £50.  All  cheques  drawn  in  payment  of  accounts  under  £50 
are  drawn  on  Bank  Account  No.  2.  To  the  credit  of  Account  No.  2  are 
lodged  all  cheques  on  Account  No.  1  for  wages  and  other  payments  made 
between  meetings,  and  also  the  cheque  for  the  total  of  all  accounts  passed 
under  £50. 

Cash  Booh. — In  the  Cash  Book  there  are  separate  columns  on  the 
debit  side  for  bank  transactions  and  traffic  receipts,  and  on  the  credit  side 
for  bank  transactions  and  tradesmen's  accounts  where  these  are  allocated 
through  a  special  allocation  book.  The  monthly  total  of  each  of  these 
separate  columns  is  posted  to  the  Ledger  in  one  sum. 


Form  No.  16. — Gash  Book 
Cash 


Date. 

Account. 

Ledger 
Folio. 

Traffic 
Revenue. 

Bank 

Account 

No.  1. 

Bank 

Account 

No.  2. 

Total. 

190. 
Oct  1 

Car  Traffic  Rev.  . 
Bank  No.  1 . 

;;  No.  2.    . 

General  stores    . 
Traffic  Rev. 
Bank  No.  1 
Bank  No.  2 

For  30th  Sept.   . 
Drawn 

J.  MTherson  &  Co., 
Scrap  iron 

&     8.   d. 

1804    6    2 

&     8.  d. 

5000    0    0 
264    5     8 
91     8    2 

&    8.    d. 

46    5    1 
22  11     9 

£    «.   d. 

50    0    9 

&       8.    d. 

1804    6    2 

5355  13  10 

68  16  10 

50    0    9 

7278  17    7 

Contra 


Date. 

Account 

Voucher 
No. 

General 
Ledger 
FoUo. 

Trades- 
men's 

Ledger 
Folio. 

Trades- 

men's 

Accounts. 

Bank 

Account 

No.  1. 

Bank 

Account 

No.  2. 

Total. 

190. 
Oct  1 

Bank  No.  1 
Tradesmen's 

» 

»> 

II 

Tradesmen's 
Bank  No.  1 

Lodged.       .       .       . 
John  Black  &  Co. .       . 
T.  Campbell,  Ltd. 
W.  Allen  &  Co.     . 
G.  W.  Alexander  k  Co., 

Ltd. 
Wilson  &  Young    . 

£       8.    d. 

6000    0    0 

264    5    8 

91    8    2 

46    6    1 

22  11    9 

£       8.    d. 
1864    6  11 

£    8.  d. 

&      8.   d. 

5424  10    8 
1854    0  11 

7278  17    7 
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Voitchers. — The  receipts  should  be  taken  on  a  form  supplied  by  the 
cashier,  so  that  these  will  be  all  of  a  uniform  size.  All  invoices  and 
monthly  statements  which  are  allocated  through  the  Allocation  Book,  and 
for  which  the  receipt  is  taken  on  the  above-mentioned  form,  can  be  pasted 
into  a  guard  book,  or  kept  on  a  file.  The  guard  book  is  very  often  cumber- 
some ;  and  as  the  invoices  require  to  be  folded  when  put  into  a  guard  book, 
the  file  is  certainly  the  most  convenient  for  reference. 

Invoice  Allocation  Book. — This  book  is  written  up  from  the  file  of 
invoices,  and  each  column  represents  an  account  in  the  General  Ledger. 
The  columns  are  totalled  and  ruled  off  every  month.  The  total  of  each 
column  is  posted  through  the  Journal  to  its  Ledger  Account,  and  the  grand 
total  of  all  the  invoices  for  the  month  is  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  Trades- 
men's Accounts  Account  in  the  General  Ledger.  The  amount  of  each 
invoice  is  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  Personal  Account  in  the  Tradesmen's 
Ledger. 


Form  iVb.  17. — Invoice  Allocation  Booh 


¥ 

Name. 

Goods  Purchased. 

Total 

Amount  of 

Invoice. 

Stores 
Account 

Workshop 
Account. 

Permanent 

Way 
Account. 

£      s.     d. 

£      s.     d. 

£      s.     d. 

£      s.    d. 

632 

98 

W.  Lockhart  . 

Timber,  etc.    . 

49     3     7 

25     0    7 

24     3     0 

633 

104 

R.  Buchanan  . 

Paint       . 

70     6     8 

70    6    8 

634 

36 

Robertson  &  Co. 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

35     4  11 

35     4  11 

635 

281 

Peter  Paul 

Springs   . 

27     2     9 

15     1    0 

12     1     9 

636 

340 

Crown   Rubber 
Co. 

I.  R.  Goods     . 

45     6     4 

32    6    0 

13     0     4 

637 

194 

A.  &  R.  Simp- 
son 

Whin  setts      . 

150     5     0 

150     5     0 

Journal. — The  ordinary  form  of  Journal  with  three  money  columns  is 
suitable. 

Tradesmen's  or  Personal  Ledger. — This  book  is  often  kept  as  a  Loose 
Leaf  Ledger.  All  the  accounts  are  Personal  Accounts.  The  credit  side  is 
posted  from  the  Invoice  Allocation  Book,  and  the  debits  or  payments  are 
posted  from  the  Cash  Book.  The  total  balances  of  all  the  accounts  in 
this  ledger  must,  at  any  time,  agree  with  the  balance  of  the  Tradesmen's 
Accounts  Account  in  the  General  Ledger. 


Form  No.  18. — Tradesmen's  Ledger 
Name — John  Williamson  &  Co. 


190  . 

£     s.     d. 

190  . 

&    s.     d. 

July  16. 

To  cash 

159 

23     5     0 

June  30. 

By  ironmongery  . 

118 

23     5     0 

Sept.  24. 

177 

6     6     9 

Aug.  31. 

,,    repairing  saws 

131 

6     6     9 

Oct.    10. 

>>     i>            •         • 

189 

3     2     6 

Sept.  30. 

,,   ironmongery    . 

149 

3     2     6 

General  Ledger. — The  accounts  in  the  General  Ledger  can  be  arranged 
as  in  the  Annual  Financial  Statement,  other  subsidiary  accounts  being 
opened  as  occasion  requires. 
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Weekly  or  Monthly  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure 

It  is  a  very  grave  error  in  a  tramway  undertaking  to  go  on  for  six 
months  or  a  year  without  preparing  an  income  and  expenditure  statement. 
This  should  certainly  be  done  at  least  once  a  month.  In  some  under- 
takings the  Accountant  prepares  this  statement  every  week,  so  that  he  may 
know  the  exact  position  of  the  undertaking  from  week  to  week.  [The 
statement  is  generally  prepared  on  the  same  lines  as  the  half-yearly  or 
yearly  report.  The  traffic  receipts,  car  mileage,  and  passengers  carried,  are 
taken  from  the  weekly  traffic  return.  In  making  up  the  abstract  of  ex- 
penditure, the  actual  amount  of  wages  paid  under  each  heading  is  obtained 
from  the  pay  clerk's  weekly  wages  voucher.  The  proportion  of  the  monthly 
salaries  will  be  included,  also  a  proportion  of  the  general  expenses,  such  as 
rents,  rates,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.  The  preparation  of  this  weekly  state- 
ment ensures  that  all  subsidiary  books  giving  the  week's  expenditure  in 
maintenance  of  permanent  way,  cars,  electrical  plant,  etc.,  are  regularly 
kept,  as  the  information  for  the  weekly  statement  cannot  be  obtained  until 
these  books  are  written  up.  The  statement  then  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  showing  at  a  glance  the  position  of  the  undertaking  up  to  date,  and  also 
of  ensuring  that  the  bookkeeping  is  being  kept  well  in  hand. 

Sinking  Funds. — In  the  case  of  municipal  tramways  the  debt  is  re- 
quired by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  redeemed  by  means  of  an  annual 
Sinking  Fund.  As  a  general  rule,  the  period  allowed  for  the  redemption 
of  a  tramway  debt  is  about  thirty  years.  Several  corporations  have,  how- 
ever, got  a  longer  period  for  the  repayment  of  their  loans.  In  order  that 
the  exact  position  of  the  Sinking  Fund  may  be  known  from  year  to  year,  it 
is  well  that  a  separate  Statement  of  the  Sinking  Fund  be  published  along 
with  the  Annual  Financial  Statement.  As  the  amount  borrowed  must  be 
redeemed  in  a  given  number  of  years  from  the  date  of  borrowing,  this 
Sinking  Fund  Statement  should  show  clearly  the  amount  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  accumulated  on  each  year's  borrowing.  If  a  statement  of  this  kind 
is  kept  up  from  year  to  year,  the  position  of  the  fund  is  clearly  seen.  When 
the  first  or  any  subsequent  loan  is  entirely  paid  off,  it  will  then  not  be 
necessary  to  lay  aside  any  further  Sinking  Fund  on  that  debt. 

Sinking  Fund  Statement. — The  following  statement  shows  the  position 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  where  this  fund  is  calculated  at  two  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  gross  amount  borrowed,  and  is  accumulated  at  three  per 
cent  interest.  It  is  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  Sinking  Fund  has  been 
applied  in  the  reduction  of  debt. 


Year  of  Borrowing. 

Gross 
Amount 
Borrowed. 

Total  Amount 

of  Sinking  Fund 

and  Interest 

thereon  as  at 

8l8t  Dec.  190  . 

Sinking  Fund  for  Year 
to  81st  Dec  190  . 

Total  Amount  of 
Sinking  Fund 
and  Interest 
thereon  as  at 
81st  Dec.  190  , 
applied  in  re- 
duction of  debt. 

Interest  on 
Accumula- 
tions at 
8  per  cent. 

Sinking  Fund 
at  2  per  cent. 

Year  to  Slst  Dec.  1895 
Do.              1899 
Do.              1900 
Do.              1901 
Do.              1902 

£ 
527,098 

9,046 
354,000 
846,000 
260,500 

£         ».     d. 
80,186  15     3 

559     4     2 
14,372     8     0 
16,920     0     0 

£       s.     d. 

2405  12     1 

16  15     6 

431     3     5 

507  12     0 

£           8.      d, 

10,541   19     2 
180  18     5 

7,080     0     0 
16,920     0     0 

5,210     0     0 

£          8.    d. 

93,134     6     6 

756  18     1 

21,883  11     5 

34,347  12     0 

5,210     0     0 

1,996,644 

112,038    7     5 

3361     3     0 

39,932  17    7 

155,332    8    0 
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Depreciation. — There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  corporation  is  called  upon  to  provide  out  of  revenue,  annually,  a 
sufficient  sum  to  renew  the  machinery,  plant,  and  equipment  at  the  end  of 
its  estimated  life,  and,  in  addition,  to  provide  the  statutory  Sinking  Fund ;  or 
whether  it  is  only  required  to  provide  the  Sinking  Fund.  Many  corporations 
simply  make  provision  for  the  Sinking  Fund ;  others  only  provide  for  the 
depreciation  at  varying  percentages  on  the  original  capital  expenditure, 
and,  out  of  the  sum  thus  provided,  meet  the  annual  Sinking  Fund  charge ; 
a  few  corporations  both  make  provision  for  the  annual  depreciation  on  the 
machinery,  plant,  and  equipment,  and  the  statutory  Sinking  Fund.  The 
result  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  and  second  methods  is  that  the  tramway 
debt  is  never  redeemed,  the  cost  of  renewals  having  from  time  to  time  to 
be  added  to  capital,  and  the  amount  borrowed  for  these  renewals.  The 
result  of  the  adoption  of  the  third  system  is  that  the  tramway  debt,  at 
the  end  of  the  Sinking  Fund  period,  will  be  entirely  paid  off,  and  the 
tramway  undertaking  will  be  in  perfect  condition,  or  there  will  be  funds 
available  to  put  it  into  perfect  condition. 

The  corporations  of  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  and  Dundee  in  Scotland,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  corporation  of  Eochdale  in  England,  are  required  by 
Parliament  to  provide  annually,  in  addition  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  a  de- 
preciation fund  on  their  tramway  machinery  and  plant.  In  the  Scotch 
Acts  this  depreciation  has  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  first  cost  of  the  machinery  and  plant. 

Annual  Financial  Statement. — As  previously  stated,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  draw  out  a  form  of  Eevenue  Account  which  could  be  adopted 
by  all  corporations  as  a  standard  form  of  Tramway  Account.  Such  a  form 
has  already  been  adopted  in  America  and  also  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
adoption  of  this  uniform  system  of  stating  their  accounts  must  be  a  very 
great  convenience  to  the  American  and  Continental  Tramway  Accountants  in 
comparing  each  other  s  figures.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  Continental  form.  Indeed,  the  differences  are  so 
great  that  a  reliable  comparison  cannot  be  made  between  the  figures  of 
an  American  company  and  the  figures  of  a  Continental  company. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  Eevenue  Account  generally  adopted,  so 
far,  by  municipal  corporations  operating  their  own  tramway  systems  in 
this  country.  For  comparison  with  this,  there  is  also  given  the  form 
adopted  by  the  Americans  and  a  statement  of  the  principles  laid  down  for 
Continental  Tramway  Accountants  in  the  preparation  of  their  statement  of 
Income  and  Expenditure. 
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British  Form  of  Tramway  Account 

Revenue  Account 
For  year  to  31st  December  190 


Expenditure. 


Power  Expenses — 
2,000,000      K.  W. 
hours  at  l^d.     . 

Traffic  Expenses — 

Superintendence  . 

Wages  of  motor- 
men  and  con- 
ductors 

Wages  of  other 
traffic  employees 

Cleaning  and  oil- 
ing cars 

Cleaning,  salting, 
and  sanding 
track 

Fuel,  power,  light, 
and  water  for 
depots 

Ticket  check 

Uniform 

Miscellaneous 


Oen^eral  Expenses — 
Salaries  of  general 

officers  and  staff 
Stores  expenses  . 
Rents    of    offices, 

etc. 
Assessments 
Printing       and 

stationery 
Fuel,    light,    and 

water  for  offices 
Legal  expenses 
Accident  insurance 

(third  party) 
Employers'        lia- 
bility insurance 
Fire     and     boiler 

insurance 
Miscellaneous 


General  Repairs  and 
Maintenance — 

Permanent  way     . 

Electrical  equip- 
ment of  line 

Buildings  and  fix- 
tures 

Workshop  tools, 
and  sundry  plant 

Cars 

Electrical  equip 
ment  of  cars 

Miscellaneous 
equipment 


Average. 
1-38 

&        s.      d. 

•07 
2-27 

636    7     3 
20,584     8     3 

•18 

1,688    5     5 

•26 

2,363  12     9 

•067 

609     1  10 

•03 

272  14     6 

•13 
•08 
•039 

1,181  16     4 
727     5     5 
354  10  11 

3^126 

1,307  14     7 

•144 

•02 
•03 

181  16     4 
272  14     6 

•31 
•024 

2,818     3     8 
218     3     8 

•006 

54  10  11 

•002 
•12 

18     3     7 
1,090  18     2 

•012 

109     1  10 

•03 

272  14     6 

•04 

363  12     9 

•738 

•20 
•10 

1,818     3     8 
909     1  10 

•06 

545     9     1 

•015 

136     7    3 

•11 
•22 

1,000    0    0 
2,000    0    0 

•15 

1,363  12     9 

•855 

£         g.      d. 

12,500    0    0 


28,418     2    8 


Income. 


Traffic  Revenue 

Sundry  Revenue 

Advertising 


6,707  14     6 


7,772  14    7 


10^00 


•06 


Carry  forward . 


10^06 


£        8.     d. 
90,909    2    6 

500    0    0 


91,409    2    6 
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Expenditure. 


Depreciation — 

Permanent  way    . 

Electrical  equip- 
ment of  line 

Buildings  and  fix- 
tures 

"Workshop  tools, 
and  sundry  plant 

Cars 

Electrical  equip- 
ment of  cars 

Miscellaneous 


Total  amount  of 
working  ex- 
penses 

Balance  —  carried 
to  Profit  and 
Loss  Account 


Average. 
87 
30 

17 

035 

23 
23 

028 


86 


96 


2-10 


10-06 


£         s.  d. 

7,909     1  11 

2,727    5  5 

1,545     9  1 

318    3  8 

2,181  16  5 

2,000     0  0 

254  10  11 


£         s.      d. 


16,936    7    5 


72,334  19    2 


19,074    3     4 


91,409     2     6 


Income. 


Brought  forward 


10-06 


10-06 


£         s.    d. 
91,409     2     6 


91,409     2     6 


Profit  and  Loss  Account 
For  year  to  31st  December  190 


To  Income  Tax  on  Profits  . 
, ,  Interest  on  Capital  at  3^ 

per  cent 
„  Sinking  Fund 

'„  Balance  —  being     Net 
Surplus  carried  to  Ap- 
propriation Account 

•075 
1-03 

•73 

£        s.       d. 

681  16     4 

9,390     0     0 

6,607     0     0 

By  Revenue  Account 

2-10 

£        s.     d. 
19,074    3     4 

1-835 
-265 

16,678  16     4 
2,395    7     0 

2-10 

19,074     3     4 

•2-10 

19,074     3    4 

Appropriation  Account 


£          s. 
12,000     5 

2,395    7 

d. 
6 

0 

14,395  12 

6 

To  amount  carried  to  General 

Reserve  Fund 
„  Balance  on  hand 


£         s.      d. 
12,000     5     6 

2,395     7     0 


14,395  12     6 


By  Net  Surplus  for  year  to  31st 

December  190 
,,  Net  Surplus  for  year  to  31st 

December  190 


American  Form  of  Tramway  Account 

Capital  Expenditure  Accounts 

A.  Organisation. 

B.  Engineering  and  superintendence. 

C.  Right  of  way. 

D.  Track  and  roadway  construction. 
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E.  Electric  line  construction. 

F.  Real  estate  used  in  operation  of  road. 

G.  Buildings  and  fixtures  used  in  operation  of  road. 
H.  Investment,  real  estate. 

I.  Power  plant  equipment. 
J.  Shop  tools  and  machinery. 
K.  Cars. 

L.  Electrical  equipment  of  cars. 
M.  Miscellaneous  equipment. 
N.  Interest  and  discount. 
O.  Miscellaneous. 

Gross  Earnings,  Schedule  A 

Car  Earnings — 
Passengers. 
Chartered  cars. 
Freight. 
Mail. 
Express. 
Other  car  earnings. 

Miscellaneous  Earnings — 
Advertising. 

Rent  of  land  and  buildings. 
Rent  of  tracks. 
Rent  of  equipment. 
Sale. 

Sale  of  power. 

Other  miscellaneous  earnings. 
Total. 


Operating  Expense  Accounts,  Schedule  B 

Maintenance 
Way  and  Strtictures 

1.  Maintenance  of  track  and  roadway. 

2.  Maintenance  of  electric  line. 

3.  Maintenance  of  buildings  and  fixtures. 

Equipment 

4.  Maintenance  of  steam  plant. 

5.  Maintenance  of  electrical  plant. 

6.  Maintenance  of  cars. 

7.  Maintenance  of  electrical  equipment  of  cars. 

8.  Maintenance  of  miscellaneous  equipment. 

9.  Miscellaneous  shop  expenses. 

Transpoetation 
Operation  of  Power  Plant 

10.  Power  plant  wages. 

11.  Fuel  for  power. 

12.  Water  for  power. 

13.  Lubricants  and  waste  for  power  plant. 

14.  Miscellaneous  supplies  ana  expenses  for  power  plant, 

15.  Hired  power. 

Operation  of  Cars 

16.  Superintendence  of  transportation. 

17.  Wages  of  conductors. 

18.  Wages  of  motormen. 
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19.  Wages  of  miscellaneous  car  service  employees. 

20.  Wages  of  car  house  employees. 

21.  Car  service  supplies. 

22.  Miscellaneous  car  service  expenses. 

23.  Hired  equipment. 

24.  Cleaning  of  sand  track. 

25.  Removal  of  snow  and  ice. 


Genekal 

26.  Salaries  of  general  officers. 

27.  Salaries  of  clerks. 

28.  Printing  and  stationery. 

29.  Miscellaneous  office  expenses. 

30.  Stores  expenses, 

31.  Stable  expenses. 

32.  Advertising  and  attractions. 

33.  Miscellaneous  general  expenses. 

34.  Damages. 

35.  Legal  expenses  in  connection  with  damages. 

36.  Miscellaneous  legal  expenses. 

37.  Rent  of  land  and  buildings. 

38.  Rent  of  tracks  and  terminals. 

39.  Insurance. 

Total. 


Standard  Form  of  Report 

Iricome  Account 

Gross  earnings  from  operation,  Schedule  A. 
Operating  expenses,  Schedule  B. 

Net  earnings  from  operation. 
Miscellaneous  income. 

Interest  on  deposits. 

Income  from  securities  owned. 

Rent  of  leased  lines. 

Other  miscellaneous  income. 

Gross  income  less  operating  expenses. 
Deductions  from  income. 
Taxes. 

On  real  and  personal  property. 

On  capital  account. 

On  earnings. 

Miscellaneous. 
Interest  on  funded  debt. 
Interest  on  real  estate  mortgages. 
Interest  on  floating  debt. 
Rent  of  leased  lines. 
Other  deductions  from  income. 

Net  income. 
Deductions  from  net  income. 

Reserves  and  special  charges. 

Dividends  at     per  cent  on  preferred  stock. 

Dividends  at     per  cent  on  common  stock. 
Surplus  for  year. 
Surplus  at  beginning  of  year. 
Profit  or  loss  adjustments  during  year. 


Credits 

Debits 

Surplus  at  close  of  year. 
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80th  June  190  . 

Assets. 

80th  June  190  . 

Year  ending 
80th  June  190  . 

Item. 

Total. 

Item. 

Total. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Construction  and  equipment 

Construction  and  equipment  of  leased  lines    . 
Other  permanent  investments         .... 
Stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies . 

Current  assets 

Cash 

Bills  receivable 

Accounts  receivable 

Material  and  supplies 

Prepaid  accounts 

Miscellaneous 

Sinking  and  other  special  funds     .... 
Deficit 

80th  June  190  . 

Liabilities. 

SOth  June  190  . 

Year  ending 
80th  June  190  . 

Item. 

TotaL 

Item. 

Total. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Capital  stock,  preferred          *        .         .         .        . 

Capital  stock,  common 

Funded  debt 

Real  estate  mortgages 

Current  liabilities 

Loans  and  notes  payable 

Accounts  payable 

Matured  interest  on  funded  debt  unpaid    . 

Miscellaneous  matured  interest  unpaid 

Rentals  due  and  unpaid 

Dividends  unpaid 

Miscellaneous 

Accrued  liabilities 

Taxes  accrued  and  not  yet  due   .... 

Interest  on  funded  debt  accrued  and  not  yet  due 

Miscellaneous  interest  accrued  and  not  yet  due  . 

Rentals  accrued  and  not  yet  due 

Miscellaneous 

Reserves         

Surplus 

Continental  Tramway  Account 

Classification  of  Working  Expenses 

The  Union  Internationale  Permanente  de  Tramways,  at  their  twelfth 
General  Conference  held  in  London  in  July  1902,  considered  a  report  on  a 
proposed  uniform  system  of  accounts  of  Working  Expenses  on  electric 
tramways.  The  classification  suggested  in  this  report  has  been  largely 
adopted  by  the  tramway  companies  throughout  the  Continent.  In  this 
scheme  the  working  expenses  are  divided  into  nine  principal  or  primary 
accounts,  these  accounts  being  known  by  their  numbers  1  to  9.  These 
nine  primary  accounts  are  subdivided  into  secondary  accounts,  which  are 
designated  by  numbers  of  two  figures  (10  to  99)  in  such  a  manner  that 
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the  first  figure  of  the  number  indicating  each  of  the  secondary  accounts  is 
always  the  figure  of  the  primary  account  to  which  that  secondary  account 
is  attached.  Again,  these  secondary  accounts  can  each  be  divided  into 
tertiary  accounts,  which  are  designated  by  numbers  composed  of  three 
figures,  of  which  the  two  first  are  those  of  the  secondary  account  to  which 
they  relate.  The  three  fundamental  accounts  of  all  companies,  viz., 
Keceipts,  Expenses,  and  Profit  and  Loss,  are  indicated  by  the  initial  letters, 
R,  E,  and  P.  The  fundamental  account  E  is  divided  into  four  categories, 
viz.,  1.  capital;  2.  sinking  fund  and  depreciation;  3.  office  expenses; 
4.  working  expenses. 

The  scheme  outlined  in  the  report  only  deals  with  the  last  of  these 
four  principal  accounts,  viz.,  working  expenses.  This  account  is  divided  into 
the  followiDg  nine  primary  accounts  numbered  1  to  9,  viz.,  1.  manage- 
ment; 2.  operation;  3.  traction;  4.  electric  conduits;  5.  rolHng  stock;  6. 
tracks ;  7.  buildings ;  8.  general  expenses ;  9.  sundries.  The  whole  of  the 
working  expenses  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the  above  nine  primary 
accounts. 

1.  Management. — This  includes  the  expenses  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment, such  as  salaries,  office  expenses,  postages,  telegrams,  rent  of  office, 
cleaning,  lighting,  heating,  and  maintenance  of  office.  Unless  in  small 
companies,  it  is  intended  that  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  general  management  of  the  undertaking  should  be  included  under  the 
principal  account  No.  3,  office  expenses.  In  small  companies  both  classes 
of  expenditure  might  be  included  under  No.  1  account,  which  would  then 
be  entitled  "  Direction  and  Management." 

2.  Operation. — Under  this  heading  are  placed  all  salaries  and  wages  of 
inspectors,  conductors,  motormen,  switchmen,  cost  of  uniform  clothing, 
printing  tickets,  rent  of  car  sheds,  maintenance  of  furniture  in  same,  and 
all  other  traffic  expenses. 

3.  Traction. — Under  this  heading  are  placed  all  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  electric  energy  at  the  power  station  and  sub- 
stations, including  salaries,  wages,  coal,  oil,  etc.,  and  also  maintenance  of 
boilers,  engines,  electrical  plant,  lighting,  and  cleaning  building. 

4.  Electric  Conduits. — There  are  comprised  in  this  account  all  the  ex- 
penses of  management,  labour,  and  material  in  connection  with  the  main- 
tenance of  feeder  cables,  overhead  wires,  etc. 

5.  Boiling  Stock. — Under  this  heading  are  included  all  expenses  of 
labour  and  material  in  the  maintenance,  cleaning,  lighting,  etc.,  heating  of 
cars,  and  other  rolling  stock.  Into  this  account  are  also  placed  the  ex- 
penses of  cleaning,  lighting,  and  maintenance  of  car  depots.  The  main- 
tenance, cleaning,  oiling,  and  repairs  of  the  trucks  and  electrical  equipment 
of  the  cars  are  also  charged  to  this  account. 

6.  Tracks. — This  account  includes  all  expenditure  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  track;  also  cleaning  track,  removal  of  snow,  watering,  etc.  This 
account  also  includes  rentals  of  tracks  belonging  to  third  parties. 

7.  Buildings. — This  primary  account  includes  all  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  maintenance  of  all  buildings. 

8.  General  Expenses. — This  account  includes  rentals  for  use  of  streets 
and  roads,  taxes,  fire  insurance,  accident  insurance,  and  other  expenses  of 
this  kind. 

9.  Sundries. — Under  this  heading  are  placed  all  exceptional  and 
incidental  expenses  which  cannot  be  allocated  to  any  of  the  preceding 
accounts. 
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Valuation  for  Assessment  Purposes 

The  introduction  of  electric  traction  has  enormously  increased  the 
assessable  value  of  tramway  undertakings  over  that  of  the  old  horse 
system. 

In  England  the  valuation  roll  is  made  up  under  the  provisions  of  an 
old  Act,  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth.  This  Act  provides  that  the  overseers  of 
each  parish  shall  make  up  the  valuation  roU.  The  system  adopted  by  the 
overseers  in  arriving  at  the  valuation  of  a  tramway  undertaking  is  as 
follows : — 

From  the  gross  receipts,  as  shown  by  the  latest  published  accounts  of  the 
undertaking,  are  deducted  the  operating  expenses  such  as  cost  of  electric 
energy,  traffic  expenses,  general  management,  tenants'  rates  and  taxes, 
and  repairs  and  renewals  of  cars  and  other  tenants'  plant  and  equipment. 

From  the  balance  or  net  receipts  there  still  falls  to  be  deducted  certain 
percentages  on  the  present  value  of  the  tenants'  capital.  These  deductions 
generally  amount  to  17|  per  cent.  The  balance,  after  these  deductions 
have  been  made,  is  termed  the  gross  valuation.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
net  valuation,  the  proprietor's  average  annual  expenditure  in  repairs  and 
renewals  of  permanent  way,  buildings,  machinery  and  electric  equipment 
of  track,  and  also  insurance,  must  be  deducted.  The  final  balance  is  termed 
the  net  valuation  or  rateable  value  of  the  subject. 

The  undernoted  statement  shows  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  net 
valuation : — 

Gross  income 

Less — Working  expenses 

Electric  energy 

Traffic  expenses 

General  expenses 

Tenants'  rates  and  taxes 

Repair  and  renewal  of  cars 

Repair  and  renewal  of  miscellaneous  plant 


Balance  being  net  income  ......£ 

From  the  above  balance  are  deducted  the  following  items  calculated  on 
the  present  value  of  the  tenants'  working  plant  and  stock  : — 

Interest  on  capital  5  per  cent         .  .         £ 

Tenants'  profits  10  per  cent 
Tenants'  risks  2j  per  cent 


Balance  being  gross  valuation      .  .  .  .  .       £ 

From  this  balance  the  following  deductions  are  then  made  : — 

Repairs  and  renewals         ......£ 

Permanent  way 

Electric  equipment  of  track 

Buildings 

Machinery     . 

Insurance  on  buildings  and  machinery 


Balance  being  net  valuation         .  .  .  .  .       £ 

In  Scotland  the  tramway  undertakings  are  valued  by  the  assessor  of 
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railways  and  canals  under  the  Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Acts.     The 
following  is  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  valuation : — 


Gross  income   . 

Working  expenses 

Less — Owner's  rates  and  taxes 
Property  and  income  tax 
Accident  insurance 
Feu-duty  and  teinds    . 
Maintenance  of  buildings 
Maintenance  of  fixed  machinery 
One-half  maintenance  of  per- 
manent way 


Leaving  a  balance  of 


£ 


From  this  balance  are  deducted  the  following  items  calculated  on  three- 
fourths  of  the  original  cost  of  working  plant  and  stock : — 

12  per  cent  for  tenant's  profits. 
5  per  cent  for  interest  on  capital. 
5  per  cent  for  depreciation. 
3  per  cent  for  law  charges,  accidents,  incidents,  etc. 

The  following  deductions  are  also  made : — 

10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  general  stores  (excluding  permanent  way 

stores). 
5  per  cent  on  floating  capital  estimated  as  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
business. 

The  balance  remaining  after  the  foregoing  deductions  have  been  made 
forms  the  annual  value  or  rental  of  the  undertaking.  This  annual  value  is 
allocated  over  the  property  and  lines  as  under : — 

Ground  and  buildings — 

5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  each  property  is  reckoned  as  its  valuation. 
Lines — 

The  balance  after  deducting  the  above  valuation  is  reckoned  as  the 
value  of  the  lines. 

The  assessor  is  only  authorised  under  the  Valuation  Acts  to  allow  as  a 
deduction  from  the  gross  revenue  the  actual  expenditure  during  the  year 
in  maintenance.  In  the  case  of  the  permanent  way  there  may  be  very 
little  expended  for  several  years,  but  when  the  renewal  of  the  track  does 
take  place  this  expenditure  may  be  so  great  in  one  or  two  years  as  almost 
to  wipe  away  the  whole  valuation.  In  some  instances  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  to  allow  a  deduction  of  an  annual  fixed  sum  which  can  be 
periodically  adjusted.  In  this  way  violent  fluctuations  in  the  valuation  are 
obviated. 

As  before  described,  the  balance  of  the  net  valuation,  after  deducting 
the  amount  applicable  to  ground  and  buildings,  is  taken  as  the  value  of 
the  lines.  This  valuation  is  apportioned  among  the  various  assessing 
authorities  according  to  the  length  of  line  in  each  area.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good  arrangement  for  county  and  other  local  authorities  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  large  city  through  whose  area  tramway  lines  are  laid,  and  which 
are  operated  as  part  of  the  larger  system.  The  earning  power  of  these 
outside  lines  may  not  be  one-half  of  the  earning  power  in  the  centre  of  the 
system,  and  yet  the  valuation  for  assessment  purposes  of  a  mile  of  track  in 
the  outskirts  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  centre. 
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The  county  rates  are  levied  on  the  full  value  of  buildings  and  track 
within  the  county  area  as  apportioned  by  the  assessor.  The  principal 
items  that  form  the  total  county  rate  are — police,  roads  and  bridges,  and 
public  health. 

The  burgh  rates  are  payable  on  the  annual  value  of  the  buildings,  and 
on  one-fourth  of  the  annual  value  of  the  track.  A  deduction  of  75  per 
cent  on  the  annual  value  of  the  track  is  given  under  Section  347  of  the 
Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act  1892. 

The  parish  council  levies  assessments  for  poor  and  school  purposes,  and 
allows  a  deduction  varying  from  12 J  per  cent  to  33 J  per  cent  on  the  gross 
value  of  buildings  and  track.  In  some  cases  a  deduction  of  36  per  cent  has 
been  given.  This  deduction  is  granted  under  Section  37  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  1845,  which  specifies  that  a  deduction  shall  be  given  for  the  owners' 
charges,  such  as  the  repairs,  insurance,  rates  and  taxes,  which  are  disallowed 
by  the  assessor  in  making  up  the  valuation. 


Valuation  for  Income  Tax  Assessment 

All  tramway  undertakings  are  valued  for  income  tax  assessment,  as  in 
ordinary  businesses,  on  the  average  profits  for  the  three  years  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  year  of  assessment.  For  the  assessment  year  1903-1904 
the  average  profits  for  the  three  years  ending  30th  June  1900,  1901,  and 
1902  are  taken. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  method  in  arriving  at  the 
valuation : — 

Year  to  30th  June  1900 

£100,000 


53,280 


Gross  revenue            .... 

. 

, 

Working  expenses      .            .            .            .            . 

£56,000 

Zess— Feu-duties        .            .            .            .            . 

£400 

Interest             .... 

20 

ParUamentary  expenses  (promoting  Bills) . 

300 

Property  and  income  tax 

.    2,000 

2,720 

Year  to  ZOth  June  1901  in  similar  form  to  above 
Year  to  30th  June  1902  do. 


Deduct — Depreciation  for  year  to  30th  June  1903  on 
the  reduced  capital. 

Ducts  for  cables  . 

Cables 

Poles  and  rosettes 

Section  boxes 

Telephones 

Depot  fittings 

Power  station  plant 

Sub-station  plant 

Machine  tools 

Cars 

Other  rolling  stock 


Net  valuation 


£46,720 

74,150 
85,500 

3  ^  £206,370 

£68,790 


Per  Cent. 

3  £600 


3 

2 
3 

5 

2 

6 

5 

7i 

5 

5 


600 

100 

50 

10 

60 

1,000 

400 

100 

1,500 

50 


4,470 


£64,320 


Jas.  Dalrymple. 
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Transfer,  Forged-    See  Forged  Transfer,  vol.  iii.  p.  110. 

Transfer,  per  Cable. — A  telegraphic  order  sent  by  one  banker 
to  another,  requesting  payment  to  be  made  to  the  person  named  in  the 
cablegram.     Codes  and  key-words  are  used  by  such  bankers  to  prevent  fraud. 

Trawling"  Accounts-— The  trawling  industry  in  Scotland  is 
carried  on  under  the  regulations  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board.  This  Board 
is  constituted  under  the  Fishery  Board  (Scotland)  Act  1882  and  the 
Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  (Scotland)  Act  1895.  Under  the  Herring  Fishery 
(Scotland)  Act  1889  trawling  is  prohibited  within  a  limit  of  three  miles 
from  the  shore.  By  an  order  of  the  Fishery  Board,  acting  under  powers 
contained  in  said  Act  of  1889,  and  upheld  by  the  Courts,  the  Moray  Firth 
is  closed  against  trawling. 

The  industry  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  year  1902 
there  was  landed  at  the  port  of  Aberdeen  (the  principal  fishing  market  in 
Scotland)  1,264,219  cwts.  of  white  fish  caught  by  steam  trawlers  and  steam 
liners,  this  quantity  representing  a  value  of  over  £730,000. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  this  enormous  quantity  was  landed  by 
steam  trawlers.  When  an  industry  attains  such  magnitude  the  method  of 
book-keeping  required  to  record  the  transactions  tends  to  become 
specialised.  In  the  case  of  the  trawling  industry,  the  book-keeping  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  departments,  the  first  dealing  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  vessel,  including  the  taking  of  the  fish  and  the  necessary 
expenses  and  the  upkeep  of  the  vessel,  and  the  second  dealing  with  the 
selling  of  the  fish,  and  the  profit  arising  from  the  commission  charged  for 
doing  so.  The  second  department  is  carried  on  by  fish  salesmen,  who  act 
as  agents  for  the  trawlers,  selling  the  fish  at  a  fixed  commission.  The 
trawlers  thus  receive  at  once  the  proceeds  of  the  catch,  and  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  collection  of  it  from  the  individual  buyers,  the  fish  sales- 
men undertaking  this  for  the  commission  charged. 

The  books  required  to  properly  record  the  transactions  of  steam  trawlers, 
are  (1)  Cash  Book,  (2)  Invoice  Book,  (3)  Invoice  Ledger,  (4)  Journal, 
(5)  General  Ledger,  (6)  Voyage  Book. 

For  the  reason  already  given,  namely,  that  the  collection  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  fish  caught  faUs  upon  the  salesmen,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
either  a  Sales  Day  Book  or  a  Sales  Ledger. 

(1)  Cash  Book. — Most  of  the  transactions-are,  both  in  the  case  of  receipts 
and  payments,  of  the  nature  of  cash.  When  the  vessel  arrives  in  port,  the 
catch  is  sold  by  a  salesman  who,  after  paying  therefrom  such  charges  as 
are  due,  hands  over  the  balance  to  the  owner.  The  charges  in  an  ordinary 
case  payable  at  the  time  by  the  salesman  are  harbour  dues,  water,  labourage, 
crew's  wages,  and  his  own  commission.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  posting 
each  of  these  items  in  detail  (and  they  will  occur  at  the  close  of  each 
voyage),  the  Cash  Book  should  be  ruled  on  the  columnar  system,  having 
headings  for  each  of  these  charges.  Harbour  dues  are  a  fixed  charge  for 
each  voyage,  subject,  it  may  be,  to  a  rebate  periodically.  Water  and 
labourage  are  the  actual  outlays,  the  former  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage, 
and  the  latter  at  the  close.  The  wages  paid  to  the  crew  is  a  matter  of 
arrangement.  The  crew  of  an  average-sized  trawler  consists  of  the  master, 
a  first  and  a  second  fisherman,  two  or  three  deck  hands,  two  engineers,  a 
fireman,  and  a  cook.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  these  are  paid  by  shares,  but 
in  Scotland  the  more  usual  method  is  to  pay  the  master  and  first  fisherman 
by  shares,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  by  a  fixed  rate  of  wage,  the  second 
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fisherman  getting  in  addition  a  poundage  on  the  take.  The  catch  for  the 
purpose  of  division  is  treated  as  so  many  fourteenths.  The  master  receives 
one-fourteenth  and  three-eighths,  and  the  first  fisherman  one-fourteenth 
and  one-eighth.  Before  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  catch  for  wages 
purposes,  certain  charges  are  allowed  off  the  gross  amount  realised. 
These  are  commission  paid  to  the  salesman,  harbour  dues,  labourage, 
water,  ice,  stores,  and  coals.  The  whole  of  these  are  readily  ascertained 
at  the  end  of  each  voyage  after  the  catch  has  been  sold,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  coals.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  measure  at  the  end  of  each 
voyage  the  amount  of  coals  left  in  the  bunkers,  so  as  to  ascertain  what 
quantity  had  been  actually  used  on  the  voyage,  and  it  is  usual  in  practice 
to  take  an  average  of  so  much  per  day  as  the  quantity  used.  This  average 
in  the  case  of  a  trawler  with  a  modern  type  of  engine  and  boiler  will 
be  found  to  run  to  about  four  tons  per  day. 

The  Wages  Book  showing  these  deductions  and  the  amount  payable  as 
wages  is  kept  by  the  salesman  in  duplicate.  The  salesman  pays  the  wages 
of  the  crew,  and  sends  one  sheet  to  the  owners  as  a  voucher  for  the  deduc- 
tion in  the  Account  Sales,  the  other  being  retained  by  him  to  be  journalised. 
The  following  is  a  useful  form  of  Wages  Book  : — 


Wages  Booh 


Steam  Trawler 


Captain 


190  . 

Sept.    10. 


By  Fish  Sales  . 
To  Commission 

,,  Harbour  Dues 

„  Water 

,,  Labourage  . 

,,  Ice 

,,  Goals  . 

,,  Stores 

„  Watching  . 


Per  Share,  £2:7:0 


Master,  Ifth  share      .... 

Ist  Fisherman,  IJth  share 

2nd        „  3d.  per  £ 

9  days  at  5s. 


Deck  hand 
Deck  hand 
Cook 
Engineer 
2nd  Engineer 
Fireman 


,,  5s. 
,,  5s.  . 
,,  3s.  9d. 
,,  8s.  4d. 
„  6s.  6d. 
„  58.       . 


3  14  11 


26  17 
3     9 


0     2     6 


0    8    0 
2    5    0 


£      s. 
74  18 


41  19     5 


32  19     1 


3     4     7 
2  12  10 


2  13  0 

2    5  0 

2  5  0 

1  13  9 

3  15  0 

2  18  6 
2    5  0 


23  12    8 


The  Account  Sales,  having  been  received  from  the  salesman,  are  entered 
in  the  Cash  Book,  the  gross  amount  realised  being  entered  on  the  received 
side  and  the  expenses  on  the  paid  side,  the  items  being  then  extended  to 
the  various  columns.  The  balance  representing  the  actual  cash  received 
is  paid  into  bank. 

Other  Cash  Book  entries  are  mostly  for  Invoice  Ledger  Accounts  paid,  for 
insurances  and  ofi&ce  expenses.     A  column  is  provided  for  invoiced  accounts 
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paid.  The  total  of  each  of  the  columns  is  posted  to  a  corresponding  account 
in  the  General  Ledger  at  the  end  of  each  month.  The  total  of  the  column 
for  Invoice  Ledger  is  posted  to  the  debit  of  an  account  of  that  name,  to  the 
credit  of  which  account  there  is  posted  the  total  of  goods  invoiced  as  in  the 
Invoice  Day  Book.  The  balance  on  this  account,  therefore,  will  correspond 
at  any  time  with  the  totals  of  the  individual  balances  on  the  Invoice 
Ledger,  thus  proving  the  correctness  of  the  posting.  As  discount  is 
sometimes  allowed  on  the  invoiced  accounts,  it  is  advisable  to  insert  a 
column  after  the  cash  column  for  such  deduction.  The  gross  amount  of 
the  account  is  entered  in  the  cash  column  and  extended  to  Invoice  Ledger. 
The  discount  retained  is  entered  in  the  discount  column,  which  is  summed  and 
crossed  to  the  received  side  of  the  Cash  Book  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and 
from  the  miscellaneous  column  is  posted  to  the  credit  of  discount  account. 

If  there  are  any  entries  for  which  columns  are  not  provided  in  the  Cash 
Book,  these  are  extended  to  miscellaneous,  and  are  posted  in  detail  to  the 
Greneral  Ledger. 

Below  is  a  ruling  of  the  Cash  Book  with  a  few  sample  entries  : — 


(1) 


Date. 

Receipts. 

Total. 

Analysis  of  Receipts. 

Fish  Sales. 

Bank. 

Miscellaneous. 

190  ,  Sept.  10 
„     13 
„     13 

Account  Sales 
Cheque 

£     s.     d. 
74  18     6 
38     2    0 
18  17     6 

£     .^.     d. 
74  18     6 

£     s.     d. 

38     2     0 
18  17     6 

£     s.     d. 

(2) 


Date. 

Payments. 

i            Analysis 

j                           J  Invoice  Ledger. 

190  ,  Sept.  10 
„      10 
»     13 
„     13 

Account  Sales 

Bank       .... 

Northern  Coal  Co.  . 

Insurance 

1 

2 
3 

£     s.    d.      ,       £    s.      d.          £     s.     d. 
30  11     7     1 

44     6  11     !                         i 
39     1     0     1       0  19     0         39     1     0 
18  17     6 

(3) 

of  Payments, 

Commission. 

Dues. 

Water. 

Labourage. 

Wages. 

Bank. 

Miscellaneous. 

£    s.    d. 
3  14  11 

£    s.      d. 
1  11     4 

£    s.     d. 
0     5     6 

£    s.     d. 
0  18     2 

■ 

£      s.     d. 
23  12     8 

£      s.     d. 
44     6  11 

£     s.d. 
0    90 

18  17  6 

Gear 
Insce. 

(2)  Invoice  Book — The  entries  in  the  Invoice  Book  are  also  analysed  so 
as  to  save  posting.  Under  the  particulars  of  Invoice  should  be  entered  a 
summary  of  the  account  and  the  name  of  the  trawler  to  which  the  goods 
were  supplied,  if  there  are  more  than  one  in  the  fleet,  so  that  the  amount 
may  be  transferred  to  the  proper  account  in  the  Voyage  Book.     The  totals 
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of  the  various  columns   are   posted   at    the  end  of   each  month  to  the 
accounts  in  the  Greneral  Ledger. 


m 

September  190 

Date. 
2. 

Invoice. 

Amount. 

Folio 

Analysis. 

CoalR. 

Ice. 

Gear. 

Repairs. 

stores. 

Miscellaneous. 

Northern 
Coal  Co. 

T.     C.   Q. 

41  6  2  for 
ss.  Umpire. 

£     s.  d. 
26  17  2 

£     s.   d. 
14    26  17  2 

£,     8.      d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£     8.     d. 

£     ..     d. 

(3)  Invoice  Ledger  is  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  contains  the  personal 
accounts  of  furnishers  of  goods. 

(4)  Journal. — The  Journal  is  used  practically  only  at  the  end  of  each 
financial  period  for  closing  the  various  accounts  which  have  to  be  carried 
to  profit  and  loss  and  for  the  apportionment  of  the  profit.  There  should  be 
no  outstanding  accounts,  as  everything  is  either  paid  in  cash  or  invoiced. 
There  may  be  accrued  interest  to  allow  for,  and  stocks  of  coals  and  stores 
on  board  to  take  credit  for,  and  these  should  be  passed  through  the 
Journal.  Insurance  account  is  the  only  other  account  that  might  require 
adjustment.  Trawlers  are  insured,  as  a  rule,  in  mutual  insurance  clubs,  a 
certain  amount  being  charged  as  an  initial  premium,  and  calls  being  made 
on  each  vessel  entered  to  make  up  any  deficiency  during,  or  at  the  end  of, 
a  year.  As  it  is  often  several  months  before  the  whole  of  the  claims  are 
adjusted  and  any  necessary  calls  made,  it  is  impossible  to  know  exactly 
what  to  charge  up  against  a  boat  at  the  time  of  balance.  The  amount 
should  therefore  be  estimated  as  a  percentage  based  on  the  average  rate 
actually  paid  for  two  or  three  years  immediately  preceding. 

(5)  General  Ledger. — This  is  the  usual  form,  and  contains  all  the  accounts 
of  the  working,  capital,  etc. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  will  at  the  end  of  the 
year  be  in  the  following  form : — 

Steam  Trawler  "  Umpire  " 

Profit  and  Loss  Account 

For  Year  ended  31st  December  190 


Wages . 

Coals    . 

Commission 

Stores  . 

Ice 

Water  . 

Port  Dues 

Labourage  and  Carting 

Gear     . 

Maintenance 

Management 


1450  0  0 
660  0  0 


126  0 
110  0 
100 
6 

50 

35  0  0 


0 
0 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


Fish  Sold   . 
Discount  Received 
Towages 


£  5.  d. 

4200  0  0 

20  0  0 

10  0  0 


300     0 

120     0 

50     0 


Insurance,  3  per  cent  on  £5600     168     0     0 
Depreciation,  7i  per  cent  on 
£5600    .... 


Profit  for  year 


420  0  0 

3595  0  0 

635  0  0 

4230  0  0 


4230     0     0 
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Balance  Sheet 


At  3 let  December  190 


Liabilities. 


Assets. 


£ 

Loan 1675 

Invoice  Ledger  Accounts      .       155 
Insurance  (Allowance  for  Calls)    120 
Depreciation  Account  .         .       420 
Capital          ....     3000 
Profit  and  Loss     .        .        .635 

s. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Prime  Cost  . 

Coals  and  Stores  on  Hand 

Cash  in  Bank 

5600 

90 

315 

s. 
0 
0 
0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 

6005 

0 

0 

6005 

0 

0 

(6)  Voyage  Booh. — This  is  required  to  show  separately  the  result  of 
each  voyage,  and  to  give  a  comparison  from  time  to  time  of  the  various 
charges  for  each  trawler.  The  Voyage  Book  is  not  necessary  for  a  proper 
accounting,  but  is  merely  statistical.  A  separate  part  of  the  book  is  kept 
for  each  vessel.  The  various  entries  are  taken  from  the  Cash  Book  and 
Invoice  Book.  In  the  case  of  expenses  not  applicable  to  any  particular 
voyage,  such  as  interest,  insurance,  and  management,  these  are  estimated  at 
so  much  per  day  and  aUowed  for  accordingly. 


S.S.  "  Umpire 
(1) 


Date. 

Fish  Sales. 

Captain. 

Voyage. 

Analysis  of 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Days. 

Coals. 

Ice. 

190  . 
Sept.  10. 

£      s.    d. 
74  18     6 

Sept.  2. 

Sept.  10. 

9 

T.       C.       Q. 

41     6     2 

£     s.      d. 
26  17     2 

£     s.    d. 
5     4     0 

(2) 


Expenses. 

Commission. 

Wages. 

Water. 

Harbour  Dues. 

Oils,  Tallow, 
Waste,  and 
other  Stores. 

Gear  and 
Repairs. 

Maintenance 

and 

Upkeep. 

£    s.    d. 
3  14  11 

£      s.    d. 
23     8  11 

£     s.    d. 
0     5     6 

£    s.      d. 
1  11     4 

£    s.      d. 
8  11     9 

£     s.     d. 
0     9     0 

- 

VOL.  VL 
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Total. 

Interest, 

Insurance, 

Management, 

Depreciation, 

£2  per  day. 

Total 
Estimated 
Expenses. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Cartage, 

Laboiirage,  and 

Sundries. 

Miscellaneous. 

&    s.      d. 
0  18     2 

&     s.    d. 
71     0     9 

£       8.       d. 

18     0     0 

£      s.    d. 
89     0     9 

£       8.      d. 

14     2     3 

Fish  Salesmen 

As  already  explained,  fish  salesmen  act  as  agents  for  the  trawlers, 
selling  the  fish,  and  paying  the  necessary  landing  charges,  wages,  and 
commission.  The  books  necessary  to  record  their  transactions  are  (1)  Quay 
Books,  (2)  Sales  Day  Book,  (3)  Sales  Ledger,  (4)  Steamers  Ledger,  (5)  Cash 
Book,  (6)  Journal,  (7)  General  Ledger. 

(1)  Quay  Books. — These  are  scroll  sales  books,  kept  by  the  representative 
of  the  salesman  who  actually  sells  the  fish.  Each  representative  or 
auctioneer  keeps  one  of  those.  The  catch  of  each  trawler  is  sold  separately, 
and  as  it  is  sold,  the  quantities,  kind  of  fish,  names  of  buyers  and  the  price, 
are  entered  in  the  Quay  Book  by  the  person  selling.  At  the  end  of  the 
sales  for  the  day,  the  book  is  handed  to  the  book-keeper  in  the  oiBfice,  who 
extends  the  various  amounts  and  prepares  from  it  the  details  for  the 
account  sales,  and  writes  up  from  it  his  own  Sales  Day  Book. 

(2)  Sales  Day  Book. — The  clerk  in  the  salesman's  office  writes  up  this 
book  from  the  various  Quay  Books  at  the  close  of  each  day.  If  more  than 
one  trawler  has  arrived  and  landed  a  catch,  the  purchases  of  each  buyer 
are  added  together  and  entered  in  total  in  the  Sales  Day  Book.  This  is 
ruled  off  each  day  and  not  carried  forward  from  day  to  day.  To  facilitate 
checking,  and  to  give  the  particulars  necessary  for  the  Journal  entries,  the 
amount  of  the  sales  applicable  to  the  various  trawlers  should  be  entered  at 
the  foot  of  each  day's  sales.  These  amounts  should  of  course  correspond 
with  what  appears  in  the  Quay  Books  as  sold  for  each  vessel. 

The  individual  items  are  posted  to  the  debit  of  personal  accounts  in  the 
Sales  Ledger,  in  the  names  of  the  buyers.  The  total  is  journalised  as  after- 
wards explained. 

(3)  Sales  Ledger  contains  the  accounts  in  names  of  the  purchasers  of  fish, 
and  is  posted  from  the  Sales  Day  Book  and  Cash  Book. 

(4)  Steamers  Ledger  contains  the  accounts  in  names  of  the  various 
vessels  for  which  the  salesman  acts,  and  is  posted  from  the  Cash  Book  and 
Journal. 

(5)  and  (6)  Cash  Booh  and  Journal. — The  posting  to  the  Sales  Ledger 
and  Steamers  Ledger  being  very  numerous,  it  will  be  found  of  great 
advantage  to  have  a  self-balancing  system,  so  that  the  correctness  of  the 
book-keeping  may  be  easily  verified.  So  far  as  the  Sales  Ledger  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  arrived  at  by  having  in  the  Cash  Book  on  either  side  a 
subsidiary  column  headed  "  Sales  Ledger."  All  sums  paid  by  customers  are 
extended  in  gross  to  this  column,  and  any  sums  paid  to  customers  are  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  on  the  other  side.  The  totals  of  these  columns  at 
the  end  of  a  month  are  then  posted  to  an  account  in  the  General  Ledger 
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called  "  Sales  Ledger  Account "  (the  receipts  to  the  credit  and  the  payments 
to  the  debit).  In  addition,  the  individual  items  are  of  course  posted  to  the 
credit  or  debit  of  the  purchasers'  accounts  in  the  Sales  Ledger.  The  total 
of  the  Sales  Day  Book  is  then  journalised  and  posted  to  the  debit  of  this 
same  account,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  steamer  or  steamers  for  which  the 
sales  were  made,  and  also  to  the  credit  of  an  account  in  the  General 
Ledger,  called  Steamers  Account. 

In  the  Sales  Ledger  the  total  of  the  individual  balances  wiU  agree  at 
any  time,  when  the  books  are  fully  posted  up,  with  the  balance  on  the  Sales 
Ledger  Account  in  the  General  Ledger.  In  the  same  way,  if  columns  are 
inserted  for  Steamers  Accounts  in  the  Cash  Book  and  the  totals  are  posted 
to  the  Steamers  Account  in  the  General  Ledger,  the  sum  of  the  balances  on 
the  Steamers  Ledger  will  agree  with  the  balance  on  the  Steamers  Ledger 
Account  in  the  General  Ledger. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  sales  when  these  are  credited  to 
the  "  Steamers  Account "  there  has  also  to  be  a  subsidiary  posting  to  the 
individual  steamers.  A  column  in  the  Journal  for  "Steamers"  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  posting  in  detail  to  the  General  Ledger. 

In  the  same  way,  when  commission  has  to  be  charged,  or  harbour  dues 
allowed  for,  a  column  in  the  Journal  for  these  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  posting  these  in  detail. 

The  subsidiary  headings  required  for  the  Cash  Book  and  Journal  being 
practically  the  same,  it  will  be  found  very  useful  to  adopt  a  form  of  com- 
bined Cash  Book  and  Journal.  The  following  is  a  ruling  of  such  a  book 
in  use  by  large  firms. 


Cash  Book  and  Journal.     {Date)  Sept.  190 
(1) 


Date. 

Journal, 

Cr. 

Cash. 

Discount. 

10. 
12. 

Steam  Trawler  Umpire,  Sales 
Commission,  s.s.  Umpire 
Dues 

Bank  Cheque 

J.  Kinnear 

Bank  Cheque 

£     s.       d. 

74  18     6 
3  14  11 
1  11     4 

£     s.      d. 

25  10     0 
16  12     6 
44     6  11 

£     8.      d. 
0     8     0 

(2) 


Analysis. 

Sales  Ledger. 

FoUo. 

Steamers 
Ledger. 

Bank. 

Commission. 

Dues. 

Miscellaneous. 

£     s.      d. 
16  12     6 

16 
44 

£     s.      d. 
74  18     6 

£     s.      d. 

25  10     0 
44     6  11 

£     s.      d. 
3  14  11 

£     s.      d. 
1   11      4 

£     s.      d. 
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Cash  Book  and  Journal.    (Date)  Sept.  190 


(3) 


Date. 

Journal, 
Dr. 

Cash. 

10. 
12. 

Sales 

S  S.  Umpire,  Wages 

,,        Commission 

„        Dues 

,,        Labour,  etc 

Water 

Bank 

S.S.  Z/m^wVe,  paid  Gear  Account 

,,        paid  Owners,  Balance      .... 

£      8.       d. 

74  18     6 

3  14  11 
1  11     4 

£     8.       d. 

23  12     8 

18     2 

5     6 

16    4     6 

9    0 

44     6  11 

(4) 


Analysis. 

Steamers 
Ledger. 

Folio. 

Sales  Ledger. 

Bank. 

Wages. 

Management. 

Miscellaneous. 

£     s.      d. 

£     s.      d. 
74  18     6 

£    s.      d. 

£    s.      d. 

£     s.      d. 

£     s.      d. 

23  12     8 

16 

3  14  11 

16 

1  11     4 

16 

18     2 

16 

5     6 

16 

16     4     6 

9     0 

16 

44     6  11 

16 

The  first  column  on  the  received  side  is  for  sums  which  fall  to  be 
credited  by  a  Journal  entry  to  accounts  in  the  General  Ledger,  the 
subsidiary  postings  being  also  to  the  credit.  The  sales  through  the 
Sales  Day  Book  are  entered  in  this  column  in  the  names  of  the  trawlers  to 
which  they  refer,  as  shown  at  the  end  of  the  entry  in  the  Sales  Day  Book. 
The  amounts  are  then  extended  to  the  Steamers  column,  and  are  posted  to 
the  credit  of  the  individual  accounts  in  the  Steamers  Ledger.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  the  total  of  this  column  is  posted  to  the  credit  of  "  Steamers 
Ledger  Account "  in  the  General  Ledger. 

Commission  charged  by  the  salesman  is  also  entered  in  this  column,  and 
is  extended  to  Commission  Account  column.  Each  entry  in  this  case  is 
not  posted  individually,  only  the  total  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Where  the  salesman  pays  harbour  dues  in  total  periodically,  but  charges 
each  steamer  as  it  comes  in,  the  amount  is  also  journalised  in  the  same  way, 
and  is  extended  to  the  column  for  Dues. 

Where  such  items  as  interest  fall  to  be  journalised,  these  are  extended 
to  the  Miscellaneous  colimin,  and  are  posted  individually  to  the  General 
Ledger. 

The  second  column  on  the  received  side  is  for  cash  receipts,  the  items 
being  extended  in  the  same  way  to  the  Analysis  columns. 

A  column  is  also  provided  for  discount  on  Sales  Ledger  Accounts.    Such 
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accounts  when  paid  are  entered  in  gross,  and  extended  to  the  Sales  Ledger 
column  in  gross,  the  discount  being  entered  in  the  column  provided  for  the 
purpose  and  crossed  in  total  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  the  paid  side  of 
the  Cash  Book,  so  as  to  balance  the  cash. 

When  the  whole  of  the  columns  are  summed,  the  total  of  the  various 
analysis  columns  should  agree  with  the  total  of  the  Journal  and  Cash 
columns  (less  any  balance  of  cash  at  the  beginning). 

On  the  paid  side  the  first  column  is  for  sums  which  fall  to  be  posted 
from  the  Journal  to  the  debit  of  accounts  in  the  General  Ledger.  The 
total  sales  for  each  day  are  entered  in  this  column,  and  extended  to  the 
analysis  column  for  Sales  Ledger.  The  total  of  this  column  is  posted  at 
the  end  of  each  month  to  the  debit  of  Sales  Ledger  Account  in  the  General 
Ledger.  As  the  individual  postings  have  already  taken  place  in  this  case 
from  the  Sales  Day  Book,  there  is  no  second  posting. 

The  amounts  charged  steamers  for  commission  and  dues  are  entered  in 
this  column,  so  as  to  be  extended  to  "Steamers  Ledger  Account."  The 
items  are  then  posted  to  the  debit  of  the  individual  steamers,  and  the  total 
of  the  column  is  posted  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  the  debit  of  the 
Steamers  Account  in  the  General  Ledger. 

The  second  column  on  the  paid  side  is  for  cash  payments,  and  the  items 
in  the  same  way  are  extended  to  the  respective  columns. 

The  totals  of  the  various  analysis  columns  when  summed  together 
should  agree  with  the  totals  of  the  Journal  and  Cash  columns,  and  the 
totals  of  the  Journal  columns  on  the  two  sides  should  also  agree. 

(7)  The  only  other  book  to  consider  is  the  General  Ledger.  This  book 
contains  all  the  accounts  necessary  for  preparing  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Account.  Unless  a  Private  Ledger  is  kept  it  includes  also  the  Partners* 
Accounts.  The  entries  to  close  the  various  Eevenue  Accounts  may  be 
passed  through  the  Journal  column  of  the  Cash  Book  and  Journal,  or  a 
Private  Journal  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

A  stock  of  boxes  is  kept  by  each  salesman,  and  depreciation  will  have  to 
be  allowed  on  these. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  (before  dividing  the 
profit  between  partners)  will  be  somewhat  as  follows.  The  amounts  due  by 
customers  and  due  to  steamers  are  the  balances  on  the  accounts  in  the 
General  Ledger,  agreeing  with  the  total  of  the  individual  balances  in  the 
Sales  Ledger  and  Steamers  Ledger. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account 
For  Year  ended  31st  December  190 


£  s.  d. 

Management  Expenses        .        ,     120  0  0 

"Wages 650  0  0 

Cartage 300  0  0 

Rent 100  0  0 

Discount  allowed  Customers        .     350  0  0 

Interest 10  0  0 

Depreciation  on  Boxes  and  Plant       25  0  0 

1555  0  0 

Net  Profit  for  Year     .        .        .     845  0  0 

2400  0  0 


£        s.    d. 
Commissions  earned     .         .         .  2400     0     0 


2400     0     0 
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Balance  Sheet 
As  at  Slat  December  1903 


Liabilities 


Bank 

Dues,  Port  Charges  due  for 
Steamers      .... 

Outstanding  Accounts  for  Sun- 
dries     

Steamers  Account,  due  to 
Steamers      .... 

Capital 800 

Profit  and  Loss  Account 


Assets 


£ 

s. 

d. 

600 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

845 

0 

0 

2945 

0 

_0 

Boxes  and  Plant    . 

Sales  Ledger,  due  by  Customers 

Cash  in  Hand 


£  8.  d. 

225  0  0 

2600  0  0 

120  0  0 


2945    0    0 


Treasury  Bills. — The  issue  of  these  bills  is  a  means  by  which 
the  Government  raise  money  for  temporary  purposes.  The  Treasury  Bills 
Act  of  1877  provides  for  the  issue  of  such  bills.  The  bills  must  be  in  the 
prescribed  form,  containing  an  obligation  to  pay  at  a  specified  date,  not 
more  than  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  bill,  and  the  sum  and  rate 
of  interest  must  be  specified. 

Trial  Balance.    See  Book-keeping,  vol.  i.  p.  425. 

Triennial  Prescription.    See  Prescription,  vol.  v.  p.  322. 


Trust  and  Trustee  (Eng^Iand). 

Definitions.     Various  kinds  of 
Trusts      .... 
Express  Trusts — 

Competency  of  Settlor 

The  Trust  Property 

Formalities  Required 

Valuable    Consideration^    how 
far  necessary 

Validity  as  against  Creditors  . 

Validity  as  regards  Objects 

Perpetuities  aTid  Accumulations 

When  Revocable 
Kesulting  Trusts 
Constructive  Trusts   . 
The  Trustee — 

Who  may  be  appointed    . 

Acceptance  of  Office 

Disclaimer     .... 

The  Trustee's  Office 

Retirement  of  Trustee 

Appointment  of  New  Trustees  . 

Vesting  Orders 

Removal  of  Trustee 

Appointment  of  Judicial  Trustee 
Duties  of  Trustees — 

GeTierally       .... 

As  to  Investments   . 

Loans  on  Mortgage 


As  to  Perishable,  Wasting^  and 
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Reversionary  Property 
Powers  of  Trustees — 

282 

264 

Generally    .... 

283 

264 

Powers  of  Trustee  for  Sale    . 

283 

264 

Power  to  Insure  . 

284 

Power  to  renew  Leaseholds     . 

284 

266 

Power  to  give  Receipts 

284 

266 

Power  to  Compromise,  etc.     . 

284 

267 

Power  to  allow  Maintenance, 

268 

etc.,  f(yr  Infants 

285 

269 

Powers  of  Survivor 

285 

269 

Delegation  of  Powers    . 

285 

270 

Rights  of  Trustees — 

Remuneration 

286 

271 

Reimbursement     . 

287 

271 

Right    to  plead   Statute    of 

272 

Livfiitations 

287 

272 

Right  to  pay   Trust  Monies 

272 

into  Court 

288 

273 

Rights  and  Powers   of    Bene- 

274 

ficiaries — 

276 

To  put  an  end  to  the  Trust   . 

288 

276 

To  Assign  or  Charge  their 

Interests  .... 

288 

277 

To  follow    Trust  Money  or 

278 

Property 

289 

282 
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Breach  of  Trust — 

Liability  of  Trustees     .         .289 
Belief  under  Judicial  Trustees 
Act  1896  .         .         .291 


Contribution  and  Indemnity  291 

Acquiescence  and  Laches         .  291 

Criminal  Liability       .         .  292 

Liability  of  Third  Parties    .  292 


[Note. — The  references  in  this  Article  are  to  sections  of  the  Trustee  Act  1893,  eoacept  where 
otherwise  expressly  vientioned.  ] 


Definitions. — Various  kinds  of  Trusts. — A  trust  may  be  defined  as 
an  obligation  whereby  a  person  in  whom  property  is  vested,  is  bound,  in 
equity,  to  deal  with  such  property  for  the  benefit  of  other  persons.  The 
person  under  the  obligation  is  called  "  a  trustee,"  the  person  who  created 
the  trust  "  the  settlor,"  the  instrument  (if  any)  by  which  it  was  created  "  a 
settlement,"  and  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  created  "  the  bene- 
ficiaries "  or  "  the  cestuis  que  trustent."  The  settlor  and  trustee  may  be  the 
same  person,  and  a  trustee  may  be  one  of  the  beneficiaries. 

Trusts  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  express  trusts,  implied 
or  resulting  trusts,  and  constructive  trusts.  A  trust  is  said  to  be  "  express  " 
when  it  is  created  by  express  words  showing  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
settlor  to  create  a  trust ;  "  implied  "  or  "  resulting,"  when  the  intention  to 
create  a  trust  is  presumed  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  "  con- 
structive," when  the  obHgation  is  imposed  by  the  rules  of  equity,  without 
reference  to  the  intention  of  the  parties,  or  even  contrary  to  such  intention. 
Another  division  of  trusts,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  trustee's  duties, 
is  into  simple  and  special  trusts.  In  a  simple  trust  there  are  no  active 
duties  attached  to  the  office  of  the  trustee,  who  is  merely  bound  to  hold  the 
trust  property  in  trust  for  the  beneficiaries,  and  on  their  request  to  transfer 
it  to  them  or  as  they  may  direct.  Such  a  trustee  is  called  a  "  passive 
trustee,"  and  if  he  has  no  beneficial  interest  in  the  trust  property,  a  "  bare 
trustee."  Where  the  trustee  has  active  duties  to  perform  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  trust,  it  is  called  a  "  special  trust,"  and  the  trustee  is  called  an 
"  active  trustee." 

Express  trusts  may  be  subdivided  into  public  and  private  trusts,  the 
former  class  mcluding  all  charitable  trusts,  and  into  executed  and  executory 
trusts.  A  trust  is  said  to  be  "  executed  "  when  the  trust  property  has  been 
completely  vested  in  the  trustee,  and  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries  have 
been  finally  limited  and  declared,  so  that  nothing  further  remains  to  be  done 
by  the  settlor  or  trustee  in  order  to  perfect  the  settlement.  A  trust  is  said 
to  be  "  executory "  where  the  settlor  has  merely  covenanted  or  agreed  to 
create  a  trust,  but  has  not  actually  vested  the  property  in  the  trustee, 
or  where,  though  the  property  is  completely  vested  in  the  trustee,  the 
settlor  has  not  finally  limited  and  declared  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries, 
but  has  directed  the  trustee  to  make  a  settlement  according  to  certain 
general  instructions.  Thus,  if  property  is  conveyed  on  trust  for  A  for  life, 
and  after  his  death,  on  trust  for  the  heirs  of  A's  body,  the  trust  is  executed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  settlor  has  merely  covenanted  to  purchase 
property,  and  convey  it  on  certain  trusts ;  or  if  he  has  conveyed  property  to 
trustees  on  trust  to  settle  such  property  on  the  marriage  of  A,  on  A  for  life, 
with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  A's  body,  the  trust  is  executory.  The 
distinction  between  executed  and  executory  trusts  is  important  with 
reference  to  the  necessity  for  valuable  consideration  in  order  to  render  the 
trust  binding  on  the  settlor,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  construction  of 
the  trust.  A  trust  for  the  creation  of  which  there  is  no  valuable  considera- 
tion is  called  a  "  voluntary  trust,"  and  beneficiaries  under  such  a  trust,  or 
beneficiaries  imder  a  trust  based  on  valuable  consideration  who  are  not 
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parties  to  such  consideration,  are  called  "  volunteers."  "  Valuable  considera- 
tion "  means  money,  money's  worth,  or  marriage. 

Express  Trusts.  —  Competency  of  Settlor.  —  As  a  general  rule,  the 
capacity  of  a  person  to  create  a  valid  trust  is  coextensive  with  his  capacity 
to  dispose  effectually  of  the  trust  property.  By  the  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  43, 
a  male  infant  of  the  age  of  twenty  years  or  a  female  infant  of  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  or  more,  may,  upon  or  in  contemplation  of  his  or  her 
marriage,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court, 
make  a  valid  and  binding  settlement  or  contract  for  a  settlement  of  all  or 
any  part  of  his  or  her  property,  or  property  over  which  he  or  she  has  a 
power  of  appointment,  whether  such  property  is  real  or  personal,  and 
whether  in  possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  statute,  any  settlement  made  by  an  infant  may  be  either 
avoided  or  confirmed  by  him  on  attaining  majority.  A  married  woman  not 
restrained  from  anticipation  is  competent  to  dispose  and  therefore  to  make 
a  settlement,  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole,  of  (1)  any  property,  her  title  to 
which  accrued  after  31st  December  1882  ;  (2)  any  property,  whenever  her 
title  accrued,  if  the  marriage  took  place  after  31st  December  1882 ;  (3) 
property  settled  to  her  separate  use ;  (4)  property  over  which  she  has  a 
general  power  of  appointment.  In  other  cases,  a  married  woman  can  only 
make  a  valid  settlement  by  deed  acknowledged,  with  the  concurrence  of  her 
husband.  A  lunatic  or  person  of  unsound  mind  is  incapable  of  making  a 
binding  voluntary  settlement,  but  may  be  bound  by  a  settlement  made  for 
valuable  consideration  if  not  known  to  be  of  unsound  mind  by  the  other 
parties  to  the  settlement. 

The  Trust  Property. — All  kinds  of  property,  real  or  personal,  legal  or 
equitable,  and  whether  in  possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy, 
may  be  the  subject  of  a  trust,  except  such  property  as  the  settlor  is  pro- 
hibited from  alienating  by  statute  or  on  grounds  of  pubhc  policy,  as,  for 
instance,  military  and  naval  pay  and  pensions.  In  the  case  of  settlements 
of  land,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  tenure  of  the  land,  and  any  particular 
customs  applicable  thereto,  and  if  the  land  is  situated  abroad,  to  the  law  of 
the  country  where  it  is  situated. 

Formalities  Required. — It  is  provided  by  the  7th  section  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  that  "  all  declarations  or  creations  of  trusts  or  confidences  of  any 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  shall  be  manifested  and  proved  by  some 
writing  signed  by  the  party  who  is  by  law  enabled  to  declare  such  trust,  or 
by  his  last  will  in  writing,  or  else  they  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none 
effect."  This  provision  appHes  to  copyholds  and  leaseholds  for  years,  as 
weU  as  freeholds ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  implied  or  constructive  trusts. 
The  "  party  who  is  by  law  enabled  to  declare  "  the  trust,  is  the  person  who 
is  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  property  settled,  i.e.  the  settlor, 
whether  he  has  the  legal  estate  or  not;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
document  signed  by  him,  either  alone  or  together  with  other  writings 
referred  to  in  the  signed  document,  should  contain  full  particulars  showing 
clearly  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  trust.  The  statute  does  not,  however, 
require  that  the  trust  should  be  created  by  writing,  but  only  that  it  should 
be  manifested  and  proved  by  writing,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  it  appears 
clearly  from  a  duly  signed  document  of  any  kind,  and  whether  written 
before  or  after  the  creation  of  the  trust,  what  the  trust  is.  A  testamentary 
trust,  whether  of  real  or  personal  property,  can  only  be  validly  created  by 
a  will  or  codicil  duly  executed  and  attested  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wills  Act  1837.  If  property  is  devised  or  bequeathed  by 
a  will  or  codicil  which  does  not  show  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  devisee  or 
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legatee  was  not  intended  to  take  beneficially,  evidence  is  not  admissible  to 
prove  that  the  property  was  in  fact  given  to  him  as  a  trustee,  and  he  will 
therefore  be  entitled  to  it  for  his  own  benefit,  notwithstanding  any  trust 
which  the  testator  may  have  attempted  to  impose  on  him  by  any  document 
not  duly  executed  and  attested.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  terms  of  the 
will  or  codicil  are  such  as  to  show  that  the  legatee  or  devisee  was  intended 
to  take  as  a  trustee,  but  the  particulars  of  the  trust  are  not  contained  in 
any  instrument  duly  executed  and  attested,  or  in  a  document  incorporated 
in  the  will  or  codicil  by  express  reference,  the  intended  trust  will  fail,  and 
there  will  be  a  resulting  trust  in  favour  of  the  residuary  legatee  or  devisee, 
or  of  the  heir-at-law  or  next-of-kin,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Statute  of  Frauds  being  intended  to  prevent  fraud,  it  is  a  general 
principle  of  equity  not  to  permit  it  to  be  set  up  as  a  means  or  protection  of 
fraud ;  and  a  similar  principle  applies  to  cases  where  the  formalities  required 
by  the  Wills  Act  for  the  creation  of  testamentary  trusts  have  not  been 
observed.  Thus,  if  lands  are  conveyed  to  a  person  as  a  trustee,  and  he 
accepts  the  trust,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  so  as  to  enable  him  to  deny  the  trust  and 
keep  the  lands  for  his  own  benefit,  because  that  would  be  making  the  statute 
the  means  of  perpetrating  a  fraud.  In  such  a  case,  the  agreement  of  the 
trustee  to  accept  the  trust,  and  the  nature  of  the  trust,  may  be  proved  by 
parol  evidence.  So,  if  a  gift  by  will  is  made  on  the  faith  of  a  promise  by 
the  devisee  or  legatee  to  carry  out  a  trust  communicated  to  him  by  the 
testator,  either  verbaUy  or  by  an  unattested  document,  or  if  such  a  gift  is 
left  unrevoked  on  the  faith  of  a  subsequent  promise  by  the  devisee  or  legatee 
to  carry  out  a  trust,  he  wiU  not  be  permitted  to  set  up  the  want  of  com- 
pliance by  the  testator  with  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  Wills  Act, 
but  wiU  take  the  property  subject  to  the  trust;  and  the  same  principle 
appHes  where  a  person  refrains  from  making  a  will  on  the  faith  of  a  promise 
by  the  heir-at-law  or  next-of-kin  to  deal  in  a  particular  manner  with  the 
property  devolving  on  him  or  them.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the 
trust  should  be  communicated  to  and  accepted  by  the  person  to  be  bound 
by  it  during  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  or  intestate.  Where  it  is  proved 
that  a  legatee  or  devisee  agreed  to  hold  the  property  bequeathed  or  devised 
to  him  on  trusts  to  be  subsequently  communicated  by  the  testator,  and  such 
trusts  were  not  communicated  during  the  testator's  lifetime,  there  will  be  a 
resulting  trust  for  the  residuary  legatee  or  devisee,  or  for  the  heir-at-law  or 
the  next-of-kin,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  trust  of  personal  property,  other  than  leaseholds  for  years,  which  is 
not  intended  to  operate  as  a  testamentary  trust,  may  be  validly  created  by 
mere  word  of  mouth. 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  for  the  creation  of  an  express 
trust.  It  is  suj0&cient  if  it  can  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  language  used 
that  the  settlor  intended  to  create  a  trust,  and  if  the  trust  property,  and 
the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries,  are  clearly  specified.  Thus,  where  property 
is  given,  either  during  lifetime  or  by  will,  to  a  person,  with  words  added 
indicating  a  request,  desire,  entreaty,  belief,  recommendation,  or  hope  on  the 
part  of  the  donor  that  the  donee  will  deal  with  such  property  in  a  particular 
way  for  the  benefit  of  another  person  or  other  persons,  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  impose  a  trust  on  the  donee  if,  having  regard  to  the  context  and  to  the 
instrument  as  a  whole,  the  words  appear  to  have  been  intended  as  im- 
perative, and  the  subject-matter  of  the  recommendation  or  wish,  and  the 
persons  intended  to  be  benefited,  are  certain.  Such  a  trust  is  called  a 
precatory  trust.     But  no  trust  will  be  created  by  precatory  words  if  it 
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appears  that  the  donee  was  intended  to  have  any  discretion  as  to  retaining 
the  gift  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  if  there  is  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amount  or  nature  of  the  property  to  be  given  over ;  and  the  present  tendency 
of  the  Court  is  not  to  construe  precatory  words  as  creating  a  trust  unless  it 
appears  clearly  that  they  were  intended  to  be  imperative.  A  power  of 
appointment  amongst  a  particular  class  of  persons  may  be  construed  as 
creating  a  trust  in  favour  of  such  persons  if  there  is  no  gift  over  in  default 
of  appointment,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  donor 
merely  to  give  the  donee  a  power  of  selecting  between  the  members  of  the 
class.  In  such  a  case,  if  no  appointment  is  made  in  pursuance  of  the  power, 
the  property  will  be  divided  equally  amongst  all  the  members  of  the  class. 

Valuable  Consideration,  how  far  necessary. — A  voluntary  trust  will  not 
be  enforced  as  against  the  settlor  or  his  representatives  unless  the  trust  has 
been  completely  constituted,  either  by  the  settlor  having  done  all  that  is 
possible,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  trust  property,  to  vest  such 
property  in  the  trustee,  or  by  the  settlor  having  declared  himself  to  be  a 
trustee  thereof.  In  other  words,  a  Court  of  equity  will  not  compel  a  settlor 
to  complete  an  incomplete  gift  or  voluntary  settlement ;  nor  will  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  make  a  complete  gift  be  construed  as  a  declaration  of 
trust  by  the  settlor,  so  as  to  render  it  binding  on  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  complete  trust,  though  voluntary,  is  binding  on  the  settlor,  and  wiU  be 
enforced  at  the  suit  of  any  beneficiary.  Where  the  settlor  has  the  legal 
estate  or  interest  in  the  trust  property,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  complete 
the  trust,  that  such  legal  estate  or  interest  should  be  vested  in  the  trustee 
by  a  conveyance  or  proper  and  complete  legal  assignment.  A  conveyance 
or  assignment  which  only  operates  to  transfer  the  equitable  interest,  as,  for 
instance,  a  covenant  to  surrender  copyholds,  is  insufficient,  except  where 
the  settlor  declares  himself  to  be  a  trustee  of  the  property  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries. Where  the  settlor  has  only  an  equitable  interest  in  the  trust 
property,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  vest  such  equitable 
interest  in  the  trustee.  An  incomplete  trust,  or  mere  agreement  to  create 
a  trust,  for  valuable  consideration  will  be  specifically  enforced  at  the 
instance  of  any  party  to  such  consideration,  or  of  the  trustees  for  any  such 
party,  though  not,  as  a  general  rule,  at  the  instance  of  a  volunteer.  If, 
however,  a  party  to  the  consideration  applies  for  the  enforcement  of  such  a 
trust,  it  will  be  enforced  as  regards  all  the  beneficiaries,  though  some  of 
them  may  be  volunteers,  and  not  merely  as  regards  the  interests  of  the 
parties  to  the  consideration.  Where  the  consideration  for  the  creation  of 
the  trust  is  marriage,  it  will  be  enforced  at  the  suit  of  any  of  the  children 
of  the  marriage,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  a  widow,  at  the  suit  of 
her  children  by  a  former  marriage,  if  such  children  are  beneficiaries,  this 
being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  an  incomplete  trust  will  not  be 
enforced  at  the  instance  of  a  volunteer.  If,  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  to 
create  a  trust  for  valuable  consideration,  no  trustee  has  been  appointed,  the 
settlor  will  be  deemed  a  trustee,  and  if  necessary  other  trustees  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Court  to  carry  out  the  trust,  to  whom  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  settlor  to  transfer  the  trust  property. 

An  incomplete  trust,  though  not  enforceable  in  equity  for  want  of 
valuable  consideration,  is  not  necessarily  entirely  ineffective,  because  a 
covenant  is  binding  at  law  without  consideration.  If,  therefore,  a  person 
has  voluntarily  covenanted  by  deed  to  settle  property,  he  may  be  sued  at 
law  for  damages  for  breach  of  such  covenant,  though  there  is  no  trust 
enforceable  in  equity. 

Validity  as  against  Creditors. — Any  voluntary  settlement  made  with 
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intent  to  defraud,  or  to  defeat  or  delay  the  rights  of,  creditors  of  the  settlor 
is  void  under  the  13  Eliz.  c.  5  as  against  such  creditors,  whether  their  claims 
existed  at  the  date  of  the  settlement  or  were  contracted  subsequently ;  and 
such  an  intent  will  be  conclusively  presumed  if  at  the  time  of  the  settlement 
the  settlor  was  unable  to  pay  his  then  existing  debts  without  the  aid  of  the 
property  settled.  Where  the  settlor  was  solvent  at  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment, without  taking  into  consideration  the  property  settled,  a  fraudulent 
intention  will  not  be  conclusively  presumed  merely  because  the  settlement 
was  a  voluntary  one,  and  creditors  have  in  fact  been  defeated  or  delayed 
thereby,  if  it  appears  from  circumstances  of  the  case  as  a  whole  that  there 
was  no  such  intention.  A  settlement  for  valuable  consideration  may  be 
impeached  under  the  statute  if  in  fact  made  fraudulently,  as  against  all 
beneficiaries  who  were  parties  or  privy  to  the  fraud,  but  is  valid  in  favour 
of  all  who  were  parties  to  the  consideration  and  acted  in  good  faith. 

It  is  further  provided  by  sec.  47  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883 — (1)  That 
any  settlement  of  property,  not  being  a  settlement  made  before  and  in  con- 
sideration of  marriage,  or  made  in  favour  of  a  purchaser  or  incumbrancer  in 
good  faith  and  for  valuable  consideration,  or  a  settlement  made  on  or  for 
the  wife  or  children  of  the  settlor  of  property  which  has  accrued  to  him 
after  marriage  in  right  of  his  wife,  shall,  if  the  settlor  becomes  bankrupt 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  settlement,  be  void  against  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy,  and  shall,  if  the  settlor  becomes  bankrupt  at  any 
subsequent  time  within  ten  years  of  the  date  of  the  settlement,  be  void 
against  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  unless  the  parties  claiming  under  the 
settlement  can  prove  that  the  settlor  was,  at  the  time  of  making  the  settle- 
ment, able  to  pay  all  his  debts  without  the  aid  of  the  property  comprised 
in  the  settlement,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  settlor  in  such  property  had 
passed  to  the  trustee  of  such  settlement  on  the  execution  thereof.  (2)  That 
any  covenant  or  contract  made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  for  the  future 
settlement  on  or  for  the  settlor's  wife  or  children,  of  any  money  or  property 
wherein  he  had  not  at  the  date  of  his  marriage  any  estate  or  interest,  and 
not  being  money  or  property  of  or  in  right  of  his  wife,  shall,  on  his 
becoming  bankrupt  before  the  property  or  money  has  been  actually  trans- 
ferred or  paid  pursuant  to  the  contract  or  covenant,  be  void  against  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy. 

Validity  as  regards  Objects. — It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  trust 
that  there  should  be  some  person  or  persons  to  be  benefited  thereby,  and 
that  the  objects  of  the  trust  should  not  be  contrary  to  public  policy  or  to 
the  provisions  of  any  statute.  Thus,  where  a  house  was  devised  to  trustees 
in  fee,  upon  trust  to  block  up  all  the  rooms  except  four,  which  a  house- 
keeper was  to  occupy,  for  twenty  years,  and  subject  thereto  on  trust  for  a 
devisee  in  fee,  it  was  held  that  the  trust  for  blocking  up  the  rooms  was 
void,  as  not  being  for  any  person's  benefit,  and  that  there  was  therefore  an 
intestacy  as  to  the  term  of  twenty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  a  trust  for 
keeping  a  church  or  churchyard  in  repair,  or  for  other  similar  objects,  may 
be  a  valid  charitable  trust,  because  it  is  in  effect  a  trust  for  tlie  benefit  of 
the  parishioners.  Trusts  for  the  keeping  up  of  family  tombs  are  generally 
void  as  tending  to  create  perpetuities.  The  following  are  instances  of  trusts 
which  are  void  on  the  ground  of  their  being  contrary  to  public  policy  or 
statutory  provisions: — (1)  Trusts  which  are  in  contravention  of  the  rule 
against  perpetuities,  or  for  the  accumulation  of  income  beyond  the  period 
allowed  by  statute  (see  infra).  (2)  Trusts  tending  to  promote  or  encourage 
inmiorality,  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  future  iUegitimate  children,  or  in 
consideration  of  future  unmoral  intercourse.     A  trust  in  consideration  of 
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past  cohabitation,  or  for  the  benefit  of  illegitimate  children  already  bom,  is 
valid  if  it  does  not  imply  or  tend  to  encourage  the  continuance  of  immoral 
intercourse.  (3)  Trusts  for  superstitious  objects,  as,  for  instance,  for  saying 
masses  for  the  dead.  (4)  Trusts  contravening  the  provisions  of  the  Mort- 
main and  Charitable  Uses  Acts.  A  trust  of  land  for  a  corporation  having 
no  power  by  its  charter  or  by  statute  to  acquire  land  is  void  unless 
sanctioned  by  licence  of  the  Crown.  An  assurance  of  land,  or  of  money  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  made  inter  vivos  for  the  benefit  of  any 
charitable  uses,  is  void  unless  the  requirements  of  the  Mortmain  and 
Charitable  Uses  Act,  1888,  are  complied  with,  and  except  where  it  is  made 
in  good  faith  and  for  full  and  valuable  consideration,  must  be  made  at  least 
twelve  months  before  the  death  of  the  assuror.  Land  may  be  validly 
assured  by  will  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  charitable  use,  but,  notwith- 
standing anything  in  the  will  to  the  contrary,  must  be  sold  within  a  year 
of  the  testator's  death,  unless  the  Court  or  Charity  Commissioners,  being 
satisfied  that  the  land  is  required  for  actual  occupation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  charity  and  not  as  an  investment,  sanction  its  retention.  If  personal 
estate  is  by  will  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 
benefit  of  any  charitable  uses,  it  must  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  such  uses 
as  though  there  had  been  no  direction  to  lay  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
unless  the  Court  or  Charity  Commissioners  sanction  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  where  it  is  required  for  actual  occupation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
charity.  (5)  Trusts  in  general  restraint  of  marriage,  as  where  the  interest 
of  a  beneficiary  is  given  over  to  some  other  person  in  the  event  of  his  or 
her  marriage.  The  rule  does  not  apply  to  second  marriages,  whether  in  the 
case  of  a  man  or  a  woman ;  and  a  gift  over  in  the  event  of  marriage  with  a 
particular  person,  or  a  member  of  a  particular  class  of  persons,  is  valid  even 
in  the  case  of  a  first  marriage.  So,  a  gift  of  income  to  a  woman  until  her 
marriage,  and  then  over  to  some  other  person,  is  valid  if  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  settlor,  not  to  prevent  her  from  marrying,  but 
merely  to  make  provision  for  her  during  spinsterhood.  (6)  A  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  a  husband  or  wife,  to  take  effect  in  the  event  of  a  future  separation 
between  them.     (7)  A  trust  for  any  fraudulent  or  illegal  object. 

Perpetuities  and  Accumulations. — The  rule  against  perpetuities  prohibits 
the  tying  up  of  property,  real  or  personal,  so  as  to  make  it  inalienable  for  a 
longer  period  than  a  life  or  lives  in  being  and  twenty-one  years,  allowing 
for  a  further  period  of  gestation  where  gestation  exists;  and  any  gift  or 
limitation  which  may  possibly  have  the  effect  of  tying  up  the  property  for 
a  longer  period  is  void  ah  initio.  Thus,  a  settlement  of  property  in  trust 
for  A.,  a  bachelor,  for  life,  and  then  in  trust  for  A.'s  eldest  son  in  the  event 
of  such  son  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  is  void  so  far  as  concerns 
the  interest  of  the  son,  and  it  is  immaterial  that  the  son  does  in  fact  attain 
the  age  of  twenty-four  years  within  twenty-one  years  of  his  father's  death. 
The  rule  does  not  apply  to  limitations  subsequent  to  an  estate  tail,  because 
they  are  liable  to  be  barred  by  the  tenant  in  tail ;  nor  is  a  charitable  trust 
void  as  being  in  its  nature  perpetual.  If,  however,  a  gift  for  charitable 
purposes  is  conditional  on  the  happening  of  a  future  event,  it  is  void  unless 
such  condition  must  necessarily  be  fulfilled,  if  at  all,  within  the  period 
allowed  by  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  except  in  the  case  of  a  gift  over 
in  favour  of  a  charity  of  property  previously  devoted  to  other  charitable 
purposes. 

With  regard  to  accumulations  of  income,  it  is  provided  by  the  39  &  40 
Geo.  III.  c.  98  that  no  property  shall  be  settled  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
rents,  profits,  or  produce  shall  be  wholly  or  partially  accumulated  for  any 
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longer  term  than  (1)  during  the  life  or  lives  of  the  settlor  or  settlors,  or 
(2)  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  death  of  any  settlor  or  testator ; 
or  (3)  during  the  minority  or  respective  minorities  of  any  person  or  persons 
living  or  in  ventre  sa  mdre  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  settlor  or  testator ; 
or  (4)  during  the  minority  or  respective  minorities  only  of  any  person  or 
persons  who,  under  the  uses  or  trusts  of  the  settlement  directing  the 
accumulations,  would  for  the  time  being,  if  of  full  age,  be  entitled  to  the 
rents,  profits,  interest,  dividends,  or  annual  produce  so  directed  to  be 
accumulated.  The  four  periods  mentioned  by  the  Act  are  alternative 
periods;  and  whenever  any  accumulation  is  directed  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  such  direction  is  void,  and  the 
income,  for  so  long  as  it  is  directed  to  be  accumulated  contrary  to  such 
provisions,  must  be  paid  to  such  person  or  persons  as  would  have  been 
entitled  thereto  if  such  accumulation  had  not  been  directed.  Such  a 
direction  is,  however,  valid  to  the  extent  of  the  period  allowed  by  the  Act, 
and  only  void  so  far  as  such  period  is  exceeded.  The  Act  does  not  extend 
to  any  provision  for  the  payment  of  debts  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  to 
any  provision  for  raising  portions  for  any  child  or  children  of  any  settlor  or 
testator,  or  of  any  person  taking  any  interest  under  the  settlement,  or  to 
any  direction  touching  the  produce  of  timber  or  wood  upon  any  lands.  It 
is  further  provided  by  the  Accumulations  Act  1892,  that  no  property  shall 
be  settled  in  such  manner  that  the  rents,  profits,  or  income  thereof  shall  be 
wholly  or  partially  accumulated,  for  the  purchase  of  land  only,  for  any 
longer  period  than  during  the  minority  or  respective  minorities  of  any 
person  or  persons  who,  under  the  uses  or  trusts  of  the  instrument  directing 
such  accumulation,  would  for  the  time  being,  if  of  full  age,  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  rents,  profits,  or  income  so  directed  to  be  accumulated;  thus 
limiting  accumulations  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  the  last  of  the  four 
periods  mentioned  by  the  Act  of  Geo.  III. 

When  RevocaUe. — Except  in  the  case  of  trusts  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  a  trust,  although  voluntary,  cannot,  if  complete,  be  revoked  or 
varied  by  the  settlor,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  power  of  revocation.  The 
Court  may,  however,  rescind  a  settlement  at  the  instance  of  the  settlor  or 
his  representatives  if  the  consideration  for  it  has  entirely  failed,  or  on  the 
ground  of  fraud,  mistake,  or  undue  influence.  An  assignment  of  property 
to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  is  regarded  rather  as  an  arrangement 
for  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  debtor  than  as  being  intended 
to  create  a  trust  in  the  creditors'  favour,  and  the  debtor  may  accordingly 
revoke  or  vary  the  trusts  and  reclaim  the  property  from  the  trustees  at  his 
pleasure.  If,  however,  the  creditors  are  parties  to  the  deed  of  assignment, 
or  if  the  trust  has  been  communicated  to  them,  and  they  have  been  thereby 
induced  to  exercise  forbearance  in  respect  of  their  claims  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  exercised,  or  have  assented  to  the  deed,  either  expressly 
or  by  acts  amounting  to  acquiescence,  the  trust  is  irrevocable.  Where  only 
some  of  the  creditors  are  parties  to,  or  have  expressly  or  impliedly  assented 
to  the  trust,  it  is  irrevocable  with  respect  to  them ;  but  creditors  to  whom 
the  trust  has  not  been  communicated,  or  who  have  refused  to  assent  to  it, 
will  not  be  entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  of  it. 

Eesulting  Trusts. — A  resulting  trust  arises  whenever  property  is  con- 
veyed, transferred,  or  given  to  a  person  under  circumstances  from  which  it 
may  be  presumed  that  he  was  not  intended  to  take  it  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  property  is  not,  or  is  only  partially,  ex- 
pressly and  effectively  disposed  of.  The  following  are  examples  of  resulting 
trusts: — (1)  If  property  is  devised  or  bequeathed  upon  trusts  which,  by 
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reason  of  a  lapse  or  otherwise,  fail,  or  do  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  the 
property,  there  will  be  a  resulting  trust  in  favour  of  the  residuary  devisee 
or  legatee,  or  of  the  heir-at-law  or  next-of-kin,  of  the  testator,  according  to 
whether  the  property  is  real  or  personal,  and  whether  the  devise  or  bequest 
was  specific  or  residuary.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
charitable  gifts,  where  the  testator  appears  to  have  had  a  general  charitable 
intention,  as  distinguished  from  an  intention  to  benefit  a  particular  charity. 
In  such  a  case,  if  the  particular  purposes  specified  by  the  testator  fail,  the 
gift  will  be  devoted  to  other  charitable  purposes  of  a  similar  kind.  (2)  If, 
on  a  purchase  of  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  the  property  is  conveyed 
or  assigned  to  a  person  other  than  the  actual  purchaser,  who  advances  or 
pays  the  purchase-money,  there  will  be  a  resulting  trust  in  favour  of  the 
actual  purchaser  who  advanced  the  purchase-money,  unless  it  is  proved  that 
the  person  to  whom  the  property  was  conveyed  or  assigned  was  intended  to 
take  beneficially,  or  unless  such  person  is  the  wife  or  child  of  the  purchaser, 
or  some  other  near  relative  to  whom  he  has  placed  himself  in  loco  parentis, 
in  which  case  there  is  a  presumption  of  advancement  in  the  absence  of  proof 
of  an  intention  to  the  contrary.  In  all  such  cases  parol  evidence  is  admissible 
to  prove  the  real  intention  of  the  purchaser.  (3)  Where  property  is  con- 
veyed or  transferred  to  a  stranger  without  consideration  there  will  be  a 
resulting  trust  for  the  grantor  or  transferor,  unless  an  intention  to  transfer 
the  beneficial  interest  appears,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  property  or  the 
estate  taken  by  the  grantee  (as  in  the  case  of  a  grant  for  life  or  in  tail),  or 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  parol  evidence  of  intention  being 
admissible.  (4)  If  a  trust  is  created  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  for  an 
illegal  consideration,  there  will  be  a  resulting  trust  in  favour  of  the  settlor, 
and  he  will  be  entitled  to  recover  back  the  trust  property  from  the  trustee, 
provided  nothing  has  been  done  in  execution  of  the  trust.  But  if  the  trust 
has  been  acted  on,  the  settlor  will  not  be  entitled  to  recover  back  the  trust 
property  on  the  ground  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  purpose  or  consideration, 
except  where  the  effect  of  permitting  the  trustee  to  retain  the  property  might 
be  to  effectuate  an  unlawful  object,  or  defeat  a  legal  prohibition,  or  protect 
a  fraud. 

Constructive  Trusts. — A  constructive  trust  is  one  imposed  by  the 
Court  on  equitable  grounds,  without  reference  to  the  intention  express  or 
presumed  of  the  parties.  The  following  are  instances  of  such  a  trust :  (1) 
A  vendor  of  land,  before  conveyance,  is  a  constructive  trustee  for  the 
purchaser  to  the  extent  of  the  lien  of  the  latter  for  his  deposit,  etc.,  and 
after  conveyance  the  purchaser  is  a  constructive  trustee  for  the  vendor  to 
the  extent  of  any  unpaid  purchase-money  (see  "  Sale  of  Land  ").  (2)  If  a 
trustee  or  executor  or  tenant  for  life  renews  a  lease  in  his  own  name  he 
will  be  a  constructive  trustee  of  such  renewed  lease  for  the  benefit  of  the 
persons  beneficially  entitled  to  the  old  lease.  The  same  principle  applies 
where  a  partner  renews  a  lease  of  partnership  premises,  who  will  be  a  con- 
structive trustee  for  the  firm,  and  generally  to  all  cases  where  a  person 
occupying  a  fiduciary  position  acquires  property  by  reason  of  his  holding 
such  position.  (3)  Any  person  to  whom  trust  property  is  conveyed  or 
transferred  in  breach  of  trust  will  take  it  as  a  constructive  trustee  for  the 
beneficiaries,  except  where  he  is  a  purchaser  for  value  without  notice  of  the 
trust  and  has  the  legal  estate.  (4)  A  mortgagee  in  possession  is  account- 
able to  the  mortgagor  as  a  constructive  trustee,  and  if  a  mortgagee  sells 
under  a  power  of  sale  he  is  a  constructive  trustee  of  the  proceeds  for  the 
parties  entitled  thereto.  (5)  If  a  part  owner  or  limited  owner  of  property 
expends  money  in  necessary  and  permanent  improvements,  or  pays  off 
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incumbrances  on  the  property,  a  constructive  trust  in  his  favour  will  arise 
to  the  extent  of  the  expenditure.  (6)  A  tenant  for  life  who  improperly 
cuts  timber,  or  otherwise  commits  waste  for  which  he  is  impeachable,  is  a 
constructive  trustee  of  the  proceeds. 

The  Trustee. —  Who  may  be  appointed. — Any  person,  including  a 
corporation  or  joint-stock  company,  who  is  capable  of  holding  the  trust 
property  may  be  appoiuted  a  trustee.  But  there  are  objections  to  the 
appointment  of  an  infant  or  woman,  whether  married  or  not,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  not  desirable  to  appoint  a  person  who  resides  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  The  objections  to  the  appointment  of  an  infant 
are  that  he  is  incapable  of  exercising  discretionary  powers,  though  he  may 
exercise  a  power  which  is  not  coupled  with  an  interest,  and  the  exercise  of 
which  does  not  require  discretion,  and  that  he  cannot  be  made  liable  for  an 
innocent  breach  of  trust  committed  duriug  minority.  He  is,  however,  liable 
to  account  on  attaining  majority  for  trust  money  received  during  minority, 
and  may  be  sued  for  any  breach  of  trust  committed  after  coming  of  age. 
A  married  woman  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  trustee  and  executing  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  since  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  1882,  may 
sue  or  be  sued,  and  transfer  or  join  in  transferring  any  stock,  shares, 
debentures,  or  debenture  stock,  or  personal  chattels,  without  her  husband, 
as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole,  but  she  is  still  incapable  of  conveying  real  estate 
held  by  her  as  a  trustee,  except  by  deed  acknowledged  with  the  concurrence 
of  her  husband.  Since  that  Act  a  married  woman  is  liable  in  respect  and 
to  the  extent  of  her  separate  property  for  any  breach  of  trust  committed 
by  her,  and  her  husband  is  no  longer  Hable  for  any  such  breach  of  trust, 
unless  he  has  acted  or  intermeddled  in  the  trust.  The  only  objection  to 
the  appointment  of  an  unmarried  woman  as  trustee,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  women  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not  used  to  the  transaction  of  business, 
is  that  in  the  event  of  her  marriage  the  same  inconveniences  would  arise  as 
in  the  case  of  married  women  trustees. 

A  corporation  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  conveniently  act  as  trustee 
where  the  trust  property  consists  of  land,  because  it  has  no  power  to  acquire 
or  hold  land  except  by  the  authority  of  its  charter,  or  by  licence  from  the 
Crown,  or  by  the  authority  of  a  statute.  This  does  not  apply  to  joint-stock 
companies  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  who  may  acquire  and  hold 
land  and  act  as  trustees,  whenever  their  so  acting  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
powers  set  forth  in  the  memorandum  of  association.  Since  the  Naturalisa- 
tion Act  1870,  real  and  personal  property  of  every  description  (except  a 
British  ship,  or  share  therein)  may  be  acquired,  held,  and  disposed  of  by 
an  aHen,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  by  a  natural-born  British 
subject,  and  there  is,  therefore,  now  no  objection  to  an  alien  as  a  trustee, 
provided  he  resides  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Beneficiaries  may  act,  and  are  often  appointed,  as  trustees,  but  such  an 
appointment  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  recommended,  because  of  the 
conflict  which  must  almost  necessarily  arise  between  their  interests  and  their 
duties ;  and  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  appointment  as  trustee  of  the 
husband  or  wife  of  a  beneficiary. 

Acceptance  of  Office. — A  person  may  accept  the  office  of  trustee  either 
expressly  by  executing  the  settlement,  or  making  a  declaration  of  his 
assent,  or  impliedly  by  acting  under  the  trust,  or  by  conduct  which  is 
inconsistent  with  an  intention  on  his  part  to  disclaim  office.  Thus,  if  he 
has  allowed  an  action  with  respect  to  the  trust  property  to  be  brought  in 
his  name,  or  has  exercised  any  acts  of  ownership  with  respect  to  the  trust 
property,  or  has  otherwise  interfered  in  the  execution  of  the  trust,  he  will 
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not  be  permitted  to  deny  that  he  has  accepted  office.  If  the  same  person 
is  appointed  executor  and  trustee  under  a  will  he  will  be  deemed  to  accept 
the  office  of  trustee  as  well  as  that  of  executor  by  taking  out  probate ;  and 
a  person  who  is  appointed  trustee  of  two  or  more  distinct  trusts  under 
the  same  settlement  cannot  accept  one  trust  and  repudiate  the  others. 

Disclaimer. — A  person  appointed  trustee  may  disclaim  the  office  at  any 
time  before  acceptance,  but  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  disclaim  after 
accepting  office,  whether  expressly  or  by  conduct,  and  a  trustee  cannot 
accept  part  of  a  trust  and  disclaim  the  other  part.  A  person  is  not  pre- 
cluded from  disclaiming  because  he  has  consented  and  promised  to  act 
before  the  trust  came  into  operation,  though,  of  course,  if  such  a  promise 
was  made  for  valuable  consideration  the  disclaimer  may  render  him  liable 
in  damages  for  breach  of  contract.  It  is  always  advisable  for  a  person 
who  intends  to  repudiate  a  trust  to  disclaim  by  deed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  he  has  notice  of  his  appointment,  so  that  there  may  be  no  question  of 
his  acceptance  of  the  office  by  conduct.  A  deed  is  not,  however,  essential 
to  the  validity  of  a  disclaimer,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of  a  married 
woman.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  the  person  in 
question  that  he  repudiates  the  trust.  The  effect  of  a  disclaimer  by  one  of 
two  or  more  persons  appointed  trustees  is  to  vest  the  office  and  the  trust 
property  in  the  other  or  others,  provided  they  accept  the  trust. 

The  Trustee's  Office. — When  there  are  two  or  more  trustees  the  office  is 
a  joint  one,  and  all  the  trustees  must  join  in  giving  receipts,  or  conveying 
trust  property,  or  otherwise  carrying  out  the  trust,  subject  to  any  provision 
in  the  settlement  or  statutory  provision  to  the  contrary ;  provided  that  one 
trustee  may,  with  the  consent  of  his  co-trustees,  receive  and  give  a  good 
discharge  for  the  rents  of  trust  property,  or  for  dividends  on  stock  or 
shares.  On  the  death  of  one  of  two  or  more  trustees  the  trust  property 
and  office  survive  to  the  surviving  trustees,  who  may,  unless  a  contrary 
intention  is  expressed  in  the  settlement,  execute  the  trust,  and  exercise  all 
the  powers  of  the  original  trustees.  On  the  death  of  a  sole  or  last  surviving 
trustee  the  trust  property  and  office,  except  in  the  case  of  copyholds,  devolve 
upon  his  personal  representatives,  notwithstanding  any  testamentary  dis- 
position to  the  contrary ;  provided  that  the  personal  representatives  cannot 
carry  out  any  trusts  or  exercise  any  powers  which  appear  from  the  terms 
of  the  settlement  to  have  been  intended  to  be  personal  to  the  particular 
trustee  or  trustees.  In  the  case  of  freeholds  the  personal  representatives 
may  execute  a  trust  or  power  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended 
to  be  personal,  though  the  trust  or  power  is  by  the  terms  of  the  settlement 
vested  in  the  trustee  and  his  heirs.  Land  of  copyhold  or  customary  tenure 
vested  in  a  sole  trustee  as  the  tenant  on  the  court  rolls  of  any  manor,  and 
trusts  or  powers  with  respect  thereto,  devolve  on  his  death  on  the  customary 
heir  or  devisee,  provided,  in  the  case  of  a  trust  or  power,  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  intended  to  be  personal  to  the  trustee. 

Retirement  of  Trustee. — Where  there  are  more  than  two  trustees,  if  one 
of  them  by  deed  declares  that  he  is  desirous  of  being  discharged  from  the 
trust,  and  if  his  co-trustees  and  such  other  person,  if  any,  as  is  empowered 
to  appoint  trustees,  by  deed  consent  to  the  discharge  of  the  trustee,  and  to 
the  vesting  in  the  co-trustees  alone  of  the  trust  property,  then  the  trustee 
desirous  of  being  discharged  is  deemed  to  have  retired  from  the  trust,  and 
is  by  the  deed  discharged  therefrom  without  any  new  trustee  being 
appointed  in  his  place  (sec.  11  (1)).  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  which  apply  only  if  and  as  far  as  a  contrary  intention  is  not 
expressed  in  the  instrument  creating  the  trust  (sec.  11  (3)),  a  trustee  who 
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has  accepted  office  cannot  retire  except  (1)  under  an  express  power  con- 
tained in  the  settlement,  (2)  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court,  or  (3)  where 
all  the  beneficiaries  are  sui  juris,  with  their  consent.  Where  there  are 
only  two  trustees,  one  of  whom  wishes  to  retire,  a  new  trustee  may  be 
appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  statutory  power  mentioned  infra,  and  the 
trustee  wishing  to  retire  be  discharged  by  the  same  instrument. 

Appointment  of  New  Trustees. — Where  a  trustee,  either  original  or 
substituted,  and  whether  appointed  by  the  Court  or  otherwise,  is  dead,  or 
remains  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
desires  to  be  discharged  from  all  or  any  of  the  trusts  or  powers  reposed  in  or 
conferred  on  him,  or  refuses  or  is  unfit  to  act  therein,  or  is  incapable  of  acting 
therein,  then  the  person  or  persons  nominated  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
new  trustees  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust,  or  if  there  is  no  such 
person,  or  no  such  person  able  and  willing  to  act,  then  the  surviving  or 
continuing  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time  being,  or  the  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  last  surviving  or  continuing  trustee,  may  by  writing 
appoint  another  person  or  other  persons  to  be  a  trustee  or  trustees  in  the 
place  of  the  trustee  dead,  remaining  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  desiring 
to  be  discharged,  refusing,  or  being  unfit  or  incapable  (sec.  10  (1)).  On  the 
appointment  of  a  new  trustee  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  trust  property — 
(a)  the  number  of  trustees  may  be  increased ;  (6)  a  separate  set  of  trustees 
may  be  appointed  for  any  part  of  the  trust  property  held  on  trusts  distinct 
from  those  relating  to  any  other  part  or  parts  of  the  trust  property,  not- 
withstanding that  no  new  trustees  or  trustee  are  or  is  to  be  appointed  for 
other  parts  of  the  trust  property,  and  any  existing  trustee  may  be  appointed 
or  remain  one  of  such  separate  set  of  trustees,  or  if  only  one  trustee  was 
originally  appointed  then  one  separate  trustee  may  be  so  appointed  for  such 
first-mentioned  part ;  (c)  it  is  not  obhgatory  to  appoint  more  than  one  new 
trustee  where  only  one  trustee  was  originally  appointed,  or  to  fill  up  the 
original  number  of  trustees  where  more  than  two  were  originally  appointed, 
but  except  where  only  one  trustee  was  originally  appointed  a  trustee  will 
not  be  discharged  under  the  section  from  his  trust  unless  there  will  be  at 
least  two  trustees  to  perform  the  trust  (sec.  10  (2)).  Every  new  trustee  so 
appointed,  and  every  new  trustee  appointed  by  the  Court,  as  well  before  as 
after  all  the  trust  property  becomes  vested  in  him,  has  the  same  powers, 
authorities,  and  discretions,  and  may  in  all  respects  act,  as  if  he  had  been 
originally  appointed  a  trustee  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust  (sees. 
10  (3),  37).  The  provisions  of  the  section  relative  to  a  trustee  who  is 
dead  include  the  case  of  a  person  nominated  trustee  in  a  will  but  dying 
before  the  testator,  and  those  relative  to  a  continuing  trustee  include  a 
refusing  or  retiring  trustee,  if  willing  to  act  in  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  the  section  (sec.  10  (4)). 

The  above-mentioned  statutory  provisions  apply  only  if  and  as  far  as  a 
contrary  intention  is  not  expressed  in  the  instrument  creating  the  trust, 
and  have  effect  subject  to  the  terms  of  such  instrument  and  to  any  provisions 
therein  contained  (sec.  10  (5)). 

On  the  retirement  of  a  trustee,  or  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee 
or  new  trustees,  everything  requisite  for  vesting  the  trust  property  jointly 
in  the  continuing  trustees  alone,  or  in  the  new  and  continuing  or  surviving 
trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  done  (sees.  10  (1)  cZ,  11  (2)).  Where 
a  deed  by  which  a  new  trustee  is  appointed  contains  a  declaration  by  the 
appointor  to  the  effect  that  any  estate  or  interest  in  any  land  subject  to  the 
trust,  or  in  any  chattel  so  subject,  or  the  right  to  recover  and  receive  any 
debt  or  other  thing  in  action  so  subject,  shall  vest  in  the  persons  who  by 
VOL.  VI  18 
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virtue  of  the  deed  become  the  trustees  for  performing  the  trust,  the  declara- 
tion, without  any  conveyance  or  assignment,  operates  to  vest  in  those  persons, 
as  joint  tenants,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  such  estate,  interest,  or 
right  (sec.  12  (1));  and  where  a  deed  by  which  a  retiring  trustee  is  dis- 
charged under  the  Act  contains  such  a  declaration  by  the  retiring  and  con- 
tinuing trustees,  and  by  the  other  person,  if  any,  empowered  to  appoint 
trustees,  the  declaration  similarly  operates  to  vest  in  the  continuing  trustees 
alone  the  estate,  interest,  or  right  to  which  it  relates  (sec.  12  (2)).  These 
provisions  do  not  extend  to  any  legal  estate  or  interest  in  copyhold  or 
customary  land,  or  to  land  conveyed  by  way  of  mortgage  for  securing 
money  subject  to  the  trust,  or  to  any  such  share,  stock,  annuity,  or  property 
as  is  only  transferable  in  books  kept  by  a  company  or  other  body,  or  in 
manner  directed  by  or  under  Act  of  Parliament  (sec.  12  (3)),  all  of  which 
must  be  conveyed  or  transferred  in  the  usual  way. 

Whenever  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  a  new  trustee  or  new  trustees,  and 
it  is  found  inexpedient,  difificult,  or  impracticable  so  to  do  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Court,  the  Court  may  make  an  order  for  the  appointment 
of  a  new  trustee  or  new  trustees  either  in  substitution  for  or  in  addition  to 
any  existing  trustee  or  trustees,  or  although  there  is  no  existing  trustee. 
In  particular,  the  Court  may  make  an  order  for  the  appointment  of  a 
new  trustee  in  substitution  for  a  trustee  who  is  convicted  of  felony,  or 
is  a  bankrupt  (sec.  25  (1)).  An  order  under  this  section,  and  any 
consequential  vesting  order  or  conveyance,  does  not  operate  further 
or  otherwise  as  a  discharge  to  any  former  or  continuing  trustee  than 
an  appointment  of  new  trustees  under  a  power  in  the  settlement  would 
have  operated  (sec.  25  (2)).  The  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  reappoint 
trustees  already  duly  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  vesting 
order  under  the  Act.  All  the  above  provisions  as  to  the  appointment 
of  new  trustees  and  the  discharge  and  retirement  of  trustees  apply  to  and 
include  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  whether 
appointed  by  the  Court,  or  by  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  settlement 
(sec.  47). 

Vesting  Orders. — In  any  of  the  following  cases,  namely:  (1)  Where 
the  Court  appoints  or  has  appointed  a  new  trustee ;  (2)  Where  a  trustee 
entitled  to  or  possessed  of  any  land,  or  entitled  to  a  contingent  right 
therein,  either  solely  or  jointly  with  any  other  person,  is  an  infant,  or  is 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  or  cannot  be  found ;  (3)  Where  it  is 
uncertain  who  was  the  survivor  of  two  or  more  trustees  jointly  entitled  to 
or  possessed  of  any  land ;  (4)  Where,  as  to  the  last  trustee  known  to  have 
been  entitled  to  or  possessed  of  any  land,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  is 
living  or  dead ;  (5)  Where  there  is  no  heir  or  personal  representative  to  a 
trustee  who  was  entitled  to  or  possessed  of  land  and  has  died  intestate  as 
to  that  land,  or  where  it  is  uncertain  who  is  the  heir  or  personal  repre- 
sentative or  devisee  of  a  trustee  who  was  entitled  to  or  possessed  of  land 
and  is  dead  ;  or  (6)  Where  a  trustee  jointly  or  solely  entitled  to  or  possessed 
of  any  land,  or  entitled  to  a  contingent  right  therein,  has  been  required,  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  person  entitled  to  require  a  conveyance  of  the  land  or  a 
release  of  the  right,  to  convey  the  land  or  to  release  the  right,  and  has 
wilfully  refused  or  neglected  to  do  so  for  twenty -eight  days  after  the  date 
of  the  requirement, — the  Court  may  make  a  vesting  order,  vesting  the  land 
in  any  such  person  and  in  any  such  manner  and  for  any  such  estate  as  the 
Court  may  direct,  or  releasing  or  disposing  of  the  contingent  right  to  such 
person  as  the  Court  may  direct.  Provided  that  where  the  order  is  conse- 
quential on  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee  the  land  must  be  vested  for 
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such  estate  as  the  Court  may  direct  in  the  persons  who  on  the  appointment 
are  the  trustees ;  and  where  the  order  relates  to  a  trustee  entitled  jointly 
with  another  person,  and  such  trustee  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  or  cannot  be  found,  the  land  or  right  must  be  vested  in  such  other 
person,  either  alone  or  with  some  other  person  (sec.  26).  Where  land  is 
subject  to  a  contingent  right  in  an  unborn  person  or  class  of  unborn  persons 
who,  on  coming  into  existence,  would  in  respect  thereof  become  entitled  to 
or  possessed  of  the  land  on  any  trust,  the  Court  may  make  an  order  releas- 
ing the  land  from  the  contingent  right,  or  may  make  an  order  vesting  in 
any  person  the  estate  to  or  of  which  the  unborn  person  or  class  of  unborn 
persons  would,  on  coming  into  existence,  be  entitled  or  possessed  in  the 
land  (sec.  27). 

A  vesting  order  under  any  of  the  above-mentioned  provisions,  in  the  case 
of  a  vesting  order  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee,  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  the  persons  who  before  the  appointment  were  the  trustees  had  duly 
executed  all  proper  conveyances  of  the  land  for  such  estate  as  the  Court 
directs,  or  if  there  is  no  such  person,  or  no  such  person  of  full  capacity,  then 
as  if  such  person  had  existed  and  been  of  full  capacity,  and  had  duly 
executed  such  conveyances,  and  in  every  other  case  has  the  same  effect  as 
if  the  trustee  or  other  person  or  persons  to  whose  rights  or  supposed  rights 
the  provisions  respectively  relate  had  been  an  ascertained  and  existing 
person  of  full  capacity,  and  had  executed  a  conveyance  or  release  to  the 
effect  intended  by  the  order  (sec.  32).  Where  an  order  vesting  copyhold 
land  is  made  with  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  land  vests 
accordingly  without  surrender  or  admittance  (sec.  34  (1)). 

In  all  cases  where  a  vesting  order  can  be  made  under  the  above 
provisions  the  Court  may,  if  it  is  more  convenient,  appoint  a  person  to 
convey  the  land  or  release  the  contiugent  right,  and  such  conveyance  or  release 
has  the  same  effect  as  a  vesting  order  (sec.  33).  When  a  person  is  so 
appointed  to  convey  copyhold  land,  he  must  execute  and  do  all  assurances 
and  things  for  completing  the  assurance  of  the  land,  and  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  subject  to  the  customs  of  the  manor  and  the  usual  payments,  is 
bound  to  make  admittance  and  do  all  other  acts  for  completing  the  assurance, 
as  if  the  person  in  whose  place  the  appointment  was  made  were  free  from 
disability,  and  had  executed  and  done  those  assurances  and  things 
(sec.  34  (2)). 

In  any  of  the  following  cases,  namely :  (1)  Where  the  Court  appoints 
or  has  appointed  a  new  trustee ;  (2)  Where  a  trustee  entitled  alone  or  jointly 
with  another  person  to  stock  or  to  a  chose  in  action  is  an  infant,  or  is  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  or  cannot  be  found,  or  neglects  or  refuses  to 
transfer  stock  or  receive  the  dividends  or  income  thereof,  or  to  sue  for  or 
recover  a  chose  in  action,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  person  absolutely 
entitled  thereto  for  twenty-eight  days  next  after  a  request  in  writing  has 
been  made  to  him  by  the  person  so  entitled,  or  next  after  an  order  of  the 
Court  for  that  purpose  has  been  served  on  him ;  or  (3)  Where  it  is  uncertain 
whether  a  trustee  entitled  alone  or  jointly  with  another  person  to  stock  or 
to  a  chose  in  action  is  alive  or  dead, — the  Court  may  make  an  order  vesting 
the  right  to  transfer  or  caU  for  a  transfer  of  stock,  or  to  receive  the  dividends 
or  income  thereof,  or  to  sue  for  or  recover  a  chose  in  action,  in  any  such 
person  as  the  Court  may  appoint,  or  if  it  is  more  convenient,  may  appoint 
some  proper  person  to  make  or  join  in  making  the  transfer ;  provided  that 
where  the  order  is  consequential  on  the  appointment  by  the  Court  of  a  new 
trustee,  the  right  must  be  vested  in  the  persons  who,  on  the  appointment, 
are  the  trustees ;  and  where  the  person  whose  right  is  dealt  with  by  the 
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order  was  entitled  jointly  with  another  person,  the  right  must  be  vested  in 
such  last-mentioned  person,  either  alone  or  jointly  with  any  other  person 
whom  the  Court  may  appoint  (sec.  35  (1)  and  (2)).  The  person  in  whom 
the  right  to  transfer  or  call  for  the  transfer  of  any  stock  is  vested  by  an 
order  under  the  section,  may  transfer  the  stock  to  himself  or  any  other 
person  according  to  the  order,  and  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland  and  all 
other  companies  must  obey  the  order,  and  after  notice  in  writing  thereof, 
must  not  transfer  the  stock  or  pay  any  dividends  thereon,  except  in 
accordance  therewith  (sec.  35  (3)  and  (4)).  The  expression  "  stock  "  includes 
fully  paid  shares,  and  also  any  fund,  annuity,  or  security  transferable  in 
books  kept  by  any  company  or  society,  or  by  instrument  of  transfer,  either 
alone  or  accompanied  by  other  formalities,  and  any  share  or  interest 
therein  (sec.  50). 

The  powers  of  the  High  Court  in  England  or  Ireland  to  make  vesting 
orders  under  the  above  provisions  extend  to  all  land  and  personal  estate  in 
His  Majesty's  dominions,  except  Scotland. 

An  application  for  a  vesting  order,  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic  trustee,  must 
be  made  to  the  Court  in  Lunacy,  the  High  Court  having  no  jurisdiction  in 
such  a  case,  unless  the  lunatic  is  an  infant. 

Bemoval  of  Trustee. — The  Court  has  inherent  jurisdiction,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  beneficiary,  to  remove  a  trustee  who  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct 
in  the  execution  of  the  trust,  or  whenever,  though  he  has  not  been  guilty 
of  misconduct,  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  his  continuance  as  trustee  would 
prevent  the  trusts  being  properly  executed.  In  exercising  such  jurisdiction, 
the  Court  will  be  mainly  guided  by  the  welfare  of  the  beneficiaries.  In 
particular,  if  the  trustee  is  an  infant,  or  if  he  has  been  convicted  of  any 
offence  involving  fraud  or  dishonesty,  or  has  recently  compounded  with  his 
creditors,  he  may  be  removed  by  the  Court,  and  a  new  trustee  appointed  in 
his  place.  The  statutory  power  to  appoint  a  new  trustee  in  substitution 
for  a  felon  or  bankrupt  trustee  is  referred  to  above. 

Appointment  of  Judicial  Trustee. — The  Court  has  power,  under  the 
Judicial  Trustees  Act  1896,  on  the  application  of  any  trustee  or  benefici- 
ary, or  of  any  person  creating  or  intending  to  create  a  trust,  to  appoint  a 
person  (called  a  judicial  trustee)  to  be  a  trustee  of  that  trust,  either  jointly 
with  any  other  person  or  as  sole  trustee,  and  if  sufficient  cause  is  shown,  in 
place  of  all  or  any  of  the  existing  trustees.  Any  fit  and  proper  person 
nominated  for  the  purpose  in  the  application  may  be  appointed  a  judicial 
trustee,  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  nomination,  or  if  the  Court  is  not 
satisfied  of  the  fitness  of  the  person  nominated,  an  official  of  the  Court  may 
be  appointed.  A  beneficiary,  or  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  beneficiary,  or  a 
solicitor  to  the  trust,  or  a  person  who  is  already  a  trustee,  or  a  married 
woman,  may  be  appointed  judicial  trustee,  if  the  Court  thinks  fit.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  judicial  trustee  to  give  security,  unless  he  is  an  official  of  the 
Court,  or  security  is  dispensed  with ;  to  keep  a  separate  trust  account  at 
a  bank  approved  by  the  Court,  and  pay  all  trust  moneys  coming  to  his 
hands  into  such  account;  to  make  up  and  deHver  annual  accounts 
for  audit  by  the  officer  of  the  Court  or  a  professional  accountant ; 
and  to  furnish  the  Court  with  full  particulars  of  the  trust  property.  A 
judicial  trustee  may  be  allowed  remuneration  at  such  rate  as  the  Court 
thinks  fit,  having  regard  to  his  duties,  and  special  allowances  for  particular 
or  exceptional  work ;  and  may  be  discharged,  suspended,  or  removed  by 
the  Court.  He  is  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Court  as  an 
officer  thereof,  and  must  obey  any  directions  given  by  the  Court  in  regard 
to  the  trust  or  the  administration  thereof.     Such  directions  may  be  given 
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either  with  or  without  any  request  on  his  part.     The  Act  does  not  extend 
to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Duties  of  Trustees. — Generally. — The  general  duties  of  a  trustee 
are : — (1)  To  execute  the  trust  according  to  the  terms  of  the  settlement, 
and  obey  the  directions  therein  contained.  (2)  To  act  in  the  matters  of 
the  trust  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  beneficiaries,  and  to  account  to  them 
for  the  amount  or  value  of  any  profit  or  benefit  he  may  acquire  in  the 
execution  of  the  trust,  or  by  means  of  the  trust  property.  (3)  To  keep  the 
trust  money  and  property  separate  from  his  own,  and  from  that  of  other 
persons.  (4)  If  he  is  one  of  two  or  more  trustees,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  execution  of  the  trust,  and  not  leave  it  entirely  to  his  co-trustees.  (5) 
To  keep  clear  and  correct  accounts  of  the  trust  funds  and  property,  and  his 
dealings  therewith,  and  to  produce  such  accounts,  and  all  deeds  and  other 
documents  in  his  hands  relating  to  the  trust,  to  any  beneficiary  on  demand, 
and  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  give  to  any  beneficiary  such  information 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  trust  as  may  reasonably  be  required. 
(6)  To  exercise  his  discretionary  powers  in  good  faith  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  beneficiaries,  and  act  fairly  between  them  so  as  not  to  favour  one  at  the 
expense  of  another.  Thus,  if  he  is  authorised  to  purchase  land  with  trust 
moneys,  the  land  to  be  held  in  trust  for  a  series  of  beneficiaries,  he  should 
not  purchase  woodland  or  mining  property,  because  that  would,  according 
to  the  circumstances,  unduly  favour  either  the  beneficiary  entitled  to  the 
income  for  the  time  being,  or  those  entitled  in  futuro.  (7)  To  take  all 
necessary  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  trust  property,  and  exercise  such 
care  and  diligence  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  as  a  man  of  ordinary  care 
and  prudence  would  exercise  in  the  transaction  of  his  own  affairs.  Thus 
it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  trust  property  does  not  fall  into  decay  for  want  of 
necessary  repairs ;  to  take  reasonable  care  in  order  to  ascertain  that  he  gets 
a  good  title  to  property  bought  with  trust  money ;  not  to  sell  trust  property 
subject  to  conditions  which  unnecessarily  limit  the  title,  and  which  are 
calculated  to  have  a  depreciatory  effect  on  the  sale ;  to  use  reasonable  diligence 
in  enforcing  debts  and  claims  in  relation  to  the  trust,  and  not  to  permit  the 
rents  of  trust  property  to  fall  in  arrear.  (8)  To  take  care  that  he  makes  a 
proper  disposition  of  the  trust  money  or  property.  It  has  even  been  held 
that  a  trustee  who  was  induced  to  pay  trust  money  to  the  wrong  person  by 
a  forged  power  of  attorney  purporting  to  have  been  executed  by  a  benefici- 
ary was  liable  to  make  good  the  loss.  Where,  however,  a  beneficiary  assigns 
or  mortgages  his  share,  the  trustee  is  not  liable  to  the  assignee  or  mortgagee 
if  he  pays  the  share  to  the  beneficiary  without  notice  of  the  assignment  or 
mortgage,  though  he  would  be  liable  if  he  had  received  notice  and  had 
forgotten  it.^  (9)  Subject  to  certain  exceptions,  which  are  treated  of  under 
the  heading  "  powers  of  trustees,"  to  exercise  his  authority  and  duties  in 
person,  and  not  to  delegate  them,  whether  to  a  co- trustee  or  a  stranger. 
(10)  Not  to  deny  the  title  of  the  beneficiaries,  or  set  up  the  title  of  any 
third  persons  in  opposition  thereto.  (11)  Not  to  purchase  trust  property 
from  himself  or  his  co- trustees,  except  by  leave  of  the  Court ;  and  if  he 
enters  into  any  contract  with  a  beneficiary  for  the  purchase  of  his  interest, 
to  deal  with  him  at  arm's  length  and  make  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  all 

*  And  a  trustee  acting  or  paying  money  in  good  faith  under  or  in  pursuance  of  a  power  of 
attorney  is  not  liable  for  any  such  act  or  payment  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
payment  or  act  the  person  who  gave  the  power  of  attorney  was  dead  or  had  done  some  act  to 
avoid  the  power,  if  this  fact  was  not  known  to  the  trustee  at  the  time  of  his  so  acting  or  pay- 
ing ;  but  any  person  entitled  to  the  money  against  the  person  to  whom  the  payment  is  made 
has  the  same  remedy  against  the  person  to  whom  the  payment  is  made  as  he  would  have  had 
against  the  trustee  (sec.  23). 
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the  material  circumstances,  and  of  everything  known  to  him  respecting  the 
property  which  would  be  likely  to  influence  the  beneficiary.  This  rule 
applies  to  a  trustee  who  has  retired  from  the  trust  if  the  purchase  takes 
place  so  soon  after  his  retirement  that  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  trust  property  are  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  Where  a  trustee  purchases 
trust  property  from  himself  or  his  co- trustees  without  leave  of  the  Court, 
the  transaction  will  be  set  aside  at  the  instance  of  any  beneficiary,  not  only 
as  against  the  trustee,  but  also  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser  from 
him  who  has  notice  of  the  circumstances ;  and  where  any  question  arises  as 
to  the  validity  of  a  contract  by  a  trustee  with  a  beneficiary,  the  burden  of 
proving  that  no  advantage  was  taken  by  the  trustee  of  his  position,  and 
that  the  transaction  was  entered  into  in  perfectly  good  faith,  and  after  full 
disclosure,  lies  on  the  trustee. 

As  to  Investments. — It  is  the  duty  of  trustees,  apart  from  any  provision 
in  the  settlement,  to  invest  trust  moneys  not  applicable  under  the  trust, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  moneys  come  into  their  hands,  so  as  to 
render  them  productive  to  the  beneficiaries.  The  moneys  must  be  invested 
in  the  manner  authorised  by  the  settlement  or  on  securities  authorised  by 
statute ;  and  any  directions  or  provisions  in  the  settlement  requiring  the 
consent  of  any  person  to  be  given,  or  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
investments,  or  otherwise,  must  be  strictly  observed  and  followed.  Where 
any  consent  is  required,  it  must  be  obtained  for  each  particular  investment, 
and  prior  to  the  investment  being  made.  A  general  consent  to  future 
investments,  or  a  subsequent  approval,  is  not  sufficient. 

Unless  expressly  forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust,  a 
trustee  may  invest  any  trust  funds  in  his  hands,  whether  at  the  time  in 
a  state  of  investment  or  not,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say : — (a)  In 
any  of  the  parliamentary  stocks  or  public  funds  or  Government  securities 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  (h)  on  real  or  heritable  securities  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland ;  (c)  in  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  Bank 
of  Ireland ;  (d)  in  India  Three-and-a-half  per  cent  stock  and  India  Three 
per-  cent  stock,  or  in  any  other  capital  stock  which  may  at  any  time 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India  under  the 
authority  of  Act  of  Parliament,  and  charged  on  the  revenues  of  India; 
(e)  in  any  securities  the  interest  of  which  is  for  the  time  being  guaranteed  by 
Parliament ;  (/)  in  consolidated  stock  created  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  or  by  the  London  County  Council,  or  in  debenture  stock  created 
by  the  Eeceiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District ;  (g)  in  the  debenture 
or  rentcharge,  or  guaranteed  or  preference  stock  of  any  railway  company  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  incorporated  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
having  during  each  of  the  ten  years  last  past  before  the  date  of  investment 
paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  3  per  cent  per  annum  on 
its  ordinary  stock ;  (h)  in  the  stock  of  any  railway  or  canal  company  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  whose  undertaking  is  leased  in  perpetuity  or  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  years  at  a  fixed  rental  to  any  such 
railway  company  as  is  mentioned  in  sub-section  (g),  either  alone  or  jointly 
with  any  other  railway  company ;  (i)  in  the  debenture  stock  of  any  railway 
company  in  India  the  interest  on  which  is  paid  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India ;  (j)  in  the  "  B  "  annuities  of  the 
Eastern  Bengal,  the  East  Indian,  and  the  Scinde,  Punjaub,  and  Delhi 
Kailways,  and  any  like  annuities  created  on  the  purchase  of  any  other 
railway  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India,  and  charged  on  the 
revenues  of  India,  and  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  accepted  by 
trustees  in  lieu  of  any  stock  held  by  them  in  the  purchased  railway ;  also 
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in  deferred  annuities  comprised  in  the  register  of  holders  of  annuity  Class 
D,  and  annuities  comprised  in  the  register  of  annuitants  Class  C  of  the 
East  Indian  Railway  Company ;  (k)  in  the  stock  of  any  railway  company 
in  India  upon  which  a  fixed  or  minimum  dividend  in  sterling  is  paid  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India,  or  upon  the 
capital  of  which  the  interest  is  so  guaranteed;  (I)  in  the  debenture  or 
guaranteed  or  preference  stock  of  any  company  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
established  for  the  supply  of  water  for  profit,  and  incorporated  by  special 
Act  of  Parliament  or  by  Eoyal  Charter,  and  having  during  each  of  the  ten 
years  last  past  before  the  date  of  investment  paid  a  dividend  of  not  less 
than  5  per  cent  on  its  ordinary  stock ;  (m)  in  nominal  or  inscribed  stock 
issued,  or  to  be  issued,  by  the  corporation  of  any  municipal  borough  having, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  last  census  prior  to  the  date  of  investment, 
a  population  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  or  by  any  county  council,  under  the 
authority  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  or  Provisional  Order ;  (n)  in  nominal 
or  inscribed  stock  issued  or  to  be  issued  by  any  commissioners  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water,  and  having  a 
compulsory  power  of  levying  rates  over  an  area  having,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  last  census  prior  to  the  date  of  investment,  a  population 
exceeding  50,000,  provided  that  during  each  of  the  ten  years  last  past 
before  the  date  of  investment  the  rates  levied  by  such  commissioners  shall 
not  have  exceeded  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  authorised  by  law  to  be 
levied;  (o)  in  any  of  the  stocks,  funds,  or  securities  for  the  time  being 
authorised  for  the  investment  of  cash  under  the  control  or  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  High  Court, — and  may  also  from  time  to  time  vary  any  such 
investment  (sec.  1).  Cash  under  the  control  or  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
High  Court  may  be  invested  in  the  debenture,  preference,  guaranteed,  or 
rentcharge  stocks  of  railways  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  having  for  ten 
years  next  before  the  date  of  investment  paid  a  dividend  on  ordinary  stock 
or  shares,  though  such  dividend  may  have  been  less  than  3  per  cent  per 
annum,  so  that  sub-section  (o)  to  that  extent  enlarges  the  power  of  invest- 
ment given  by  sub-section  (g). 

A  trustee  may  under  the  above  powers  invest  in  any  of  the  securities 
mentioned,  notwithstanding  that  the  same  may  be  redeemable,  and  that  the 
price  exceeds  the  redemption  value ;  provided  that  he  may  not  purchase  at 
a  price  exceeding  its  redemption  value  any  stock  mentioned  or  referred  to 
in  sub-sections  (g),  (^),  (k),  (I),  and  (7n),  which  is  liable  to  be  redeemed  within 
fifteen  years  of  the  date  of  purchase  at  par  or  at  some  other  fixed  rate,  or 
purchase  any  such  stock  as  is  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  said  sub-sections, 
which  is  liable  to  be  redeemed  at  par  or  at  some  other  fixed  rate,  at  a  price 
exceeding  15  per  cent  above  par  or  such  other  fixed  rate  (sec.  2  (1)  and  (2)). 
A  trustee  may  retain  until  redemption  any  redeemable  stock,  fund,  or 
security  which  may  have  been  purchased  under  the  above-mentioned 
powers  (sec.  2  (3)).  Every  power  conferred  by  the  above-mentioned 
sections  may  be  exercised  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustee,  but 
subject  to  any  consent  required  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust  with 
respect  to  the  investment  of  trust  funds  (sec.  3).  The  said  sections 
apply  to  trusts  created  before  as  well  as  trusts  created  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  and  the  powers  thereby  conferred  are  in  addition  to  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust  (sec.  4).  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  statutory  powers  cannot  be  exercised 
where  the  trustee  is  expressly  forbidden  to  exercise  them  by  the  instru- 
ment creating  the  trust.  If,  therefore,  the  settlement  specifies  the 
securities  in  which  the  trust  moneys  are  to  be  invested,  and  provides  that 
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they  shall  be  invested  in  those  only  or  in  no  others,  the  statutory  powers 
will  be  excluded. 

A  trustee  having  power  to  invest  in  real  securities,  unless  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust,  may  invest — (a)  on 
mortgage  of  property  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  years,  and  not  subject  to  a  reservation  of  rent  greater  than  a 
shilling  a  year,  or  to  any  right  of  redemption,  or  to  any  condition  of  re- 
entry, except  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  and  (b)  on  any  charge,  or  upon 
mortgage  of  any  charge,  made  under  the  Improvement  of  Land  Act 
1864  (sec.  5  (1)).  Unless  the  contrary  is  expressed  in  the  instrument 
authorising  the  investment — (a)  a  trustee  having  power  to  invest  in  the 
mortgages  or  bonds  of  any  railway  company  or  of  any  other  description  of 
company,  may  invest  in  the  debenture  stock  of  a  railway  company  or  such 
other  company  as  the  case  may  be ;  (b)  a  trustee  having  power  to  invest 
money  in  the  debentures  or  debenture  stock  of  any  railway  or  other 
company,  may  invest  in  any  nominal  debentures  or  nominal  debenture 
stock  issued  under  the  Local  Loans  Act  1875 ;  (c)  a  trustee  having  power  to 
invest  money  in  securities  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  in  securities  of  the 
government  of  a  colony,  may  invest  in  any  securities  of  the  Government  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  under  the  Isle  of  Man  Loans  Act  1880;  (d)  a  trustee 
having  a  general  power  to  invest  trust  moneys  in  or  upon  the  security  of 
shares,  stock,  mortgages,  bonds,  or  debentures  of  companies  incorporated 
by,  or  acting  under,  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  may  invest  in, 
or  upon  the  security  of,  mortgage  debentures  duly  issued  under  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mortgage  Debenture  Act  1865 
(sec.  5  (2)  to  (5)). 

By  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  1900  trustees  are  empowered  to  invest  trust 
funds  in  any  colonial  stock  registered  in  the  United  Kingdon  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Acts;  provided  that  trustees  may  not 
purchase  any  such  stocks  at  a  price  exceeding  their  redemption  value,  if 
liable  to  be  redeemed  within  fifteen  years  at  par  or  at  some  other  fixed 
rate,  or  purchase  any  such  redeemable  stocks  at  a  price  exceeding  15 
per  cent  above  par  or  other  fixed  rate  of  redemption. 

A  trustee  having  power  to  invest  in  the  purchase  of  land  or  on 
mortgage  of  land,  may  invest  in  the  purchase  or  on  mortgage  of  any  land, 
notwithstanding  the  same  is  charged  with  a  rent  under  the  powers  of  the 
Public  Money  Drainage  Acts  1846-1856,  or  the  Landed  Property 
Improvement  (Ireland)  Act  1847,  or  by  an  absolute  order  made  under  the 
Improvement  of  Land  Act  1864,  unless  the  terms  of  the  trust  expressly 
provide  that  the  land  to  be  purchased  or  taken  in  mortgage  shaU  not  be 
subject  to  any  such  prior  charge  (sec.  6). 

Unless  authorised  by  the  terms  of  his  trust,  a  trustee  may  not  apply 
for  or  hold  any  certificate  to  bearer  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
India  Stock  Certificate  Act  1863;  the  National  Debt  Act  1870,  the 
Local  Loans  Act  1875,  or  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  1877 ;  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  section  imposes  on  the  Bank  of  England  or  of  Ireland,  or 
on  any  person  authorised  to  issue  any  such  certificates,  any  obligation  to 
inquire  whether  a  person  applying  for  such  a  certificate  is  or  is  not  a 
trustee,  or  subjects  them  to  any  liability  in  the  event  of  their  granting  any 
such  certificate  to  a  trustee,  nor  invalidates  any  such  certificate  if 
granted  (sec.  7). 

Capital  money  arising  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts  may  be  invested  or 
applied  in  any  of  the  following  modes : — (1)  In  investment  on  Government 
securities,  or  on  other  securities  on  which  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  are 
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by  the  settlement  or  by  law  authorised  to  invest  trust  money  of  the 
settlement,  or  on  the  security  of  the  bonds,  mortgages,  or  debentures,  or  in 
the  purchase  of  the  debenture  stock,  in  any  railway  company  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  incorporated  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and  having 
for  ten  years  next  before  the  date  of  investment  paid  a  dividend  on  its 
ordinary  stock  or  shares,  with  power  to  vary  the  investment  into  or  for 
any  other  such  securities;  (2)  In  discharge,  purchase,  or  redemption  of 
incumbrances  affecting  the  inheritance  of  the  settled  land,  or  of  land-tax, 
title-rentcharge.  Crown  rent,  chief  rent,  or  quit  rent,  charged  on  or  payable 
out  of  the  settled  land ;  (3)  In  payment  for  any  improvement  authorised 
by  the  Acts;  (4)  In  payment  for  equality  of  exchange  or  partition  of 
settled  land ;  (5)  In  purchase  of  the  seignory  of  any  part  of  the  settled  land, 
being  freehold  land,  or  in  purchase  of  the  fee-simple  of  any  part  of  the 
settled  land,  being  copyhold  or  customary  land ;  (6)  In  purchase  of  the 
reversion  or  freehold  in  fee  of  any  part  of  the  settled  land,  being  lease- 
hold land  held  for  life  or  years;  (7)  In  purchase  of  land  in  fee- 
simple,  or  of  copyhold  or  customary  land,  or  of  leasehold  land  held  for 
sixty  years  or  more  unexpired  at  the  time  of  purchase ;  (8)  In  purchase, 
either  in  fee-simple,  or  for  a  term  of  sixty  years  or  more,  of  mines  and 
minerals  convenient  to  be  held  or  worked  with  the  settled  land;  (9)  In 
any  other  mode  in  which  money  produced  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  of 
sale  in  the  settlement  is  applicable  thereunder  (Settled  Land  Act  1882, 
sec.  21).  The  investment  or  other  application  of  the  money  must  be  made 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  tenant  for  life,  and  in  default  thereof, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  but  in  this  case  subject  to  any 
consent  required  or  direction  given  by  the  settlement  with  respect  to 
the  investment  or  other  application  by  the  trustees  of  trust  money  of 
the  settlement;  and  any  investment  must  be  in  the  names  or  under 
the  control  of  the  trustees  (ih.  sec.  22  (2)),  Capital  money  arising 
from  settled  land  in  England  may  not  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
land  out  of  England,  unless  the  settlement  expressly  authorises  it 
{ih.  sec.  23). 

Where,  under  a  settlement,  money  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  is 
liable  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  made  subject  to  the 
settlement,  then,  in  addition  to  such  other  powers  as  they  may  have  of 
dealing  therewith,  the  trustees  may,  at  the  option  of  the  tenant  for  Ufe, 
invest  or  apply  the  same  in  any  manner  in  which  capital  money  may  be 
invested  or  applied  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  as  above-mentioned 
{ih.  sec.  33). 

In  exercising  their  powers  of  investment,  it  is  the  duty  of  trustees  to 
consider  the  interests  of  all  the  beneficiaries,  and  not  to  unduly  favour  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Express  powers  of  investment  are  construed 
strictly,  and  in  exercising  them  trustees  should  be  careful  to  ascertain  that 
the  investments  are  authorised  by  the  strict  terms  of  the  settlement.  A 
power  to  invest  in  the  securities  of  any  public  company  does  not  authorise 
an  investment  in  shares  ;  and  a  power  to  invest  in  the  shares  or  securities  of 
any  company  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  the 
shares  or  securities  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts.  The  term 
"public  company,"  however,  includes  companies  registered  under  the 
Companies  Acts.  If  trustees  are  authorised  to  retain  the  settlor  s  shares 
in  a  particular  company,  that  does  not  justifiy  them  in  taking  new  shares 
on  a  reconstruction  of  the  company.  Trust  funds  should  never  be  lent  on 
personal  security,  unless  such  an  investment  is  authorised  in  the  clearest 
possible  terms ;  and  even  then,  in  exercising  the  authority,  it  is  the  duty 
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of  the  trustees  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries  alone,  and  not  to 
lend  for  the  mere  purpose  of  accommodating  the  borrower. 

Loans  on  Mortgage. — Subject  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  settlement, 
it  is  the  duty  of  trustees  lending  money  on  mortgage: — (1)  To  confine 
themselves  to  mortgages  of  real  property  {i.e.  freeholds  or  copyholds) ; 
leaseholds  for  years,  however  long,  not  being  real  or  heritable  securities. 
(2)  To  lend  only  on  first  legal  mortgages,  so  as  to  obtain  the  protection 
afforded  by  possession  of  the  legal  estate.  (3)  Not  to  join  with  other  persons 
in  lending  on  a  contributory  mortgage.  (4)  To  select  and  employ,  in- 
dependently of  any  owner  of  the  property,  a  person  they  beheve  to  be  an 
able  practical  surveyor  or  valuer,  to  make  a  valuation  of  the  property,  and 
to  tell  him  that  they  require  such  valuation  with  a  view  to  a  loan  of  trust 
funds.  (5)  To  obtaia  a  full  report  from  the  surveyor  or  valuer  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  making  the  loan,  and  not  to  lend 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  property  as  stated  in  his  report. 

(6)  To  have  the  title  to  the  property  investigated  by  a  solicitor,  and  if  he 
advises  it,  to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel,  and  not  to  make  the  loan  unless 
advised  that  a  good  title  to  the  property  is  shown,  free  from  incumbrances. 

(7)  Not  to  lend  on  property  of  a  speculative  nature,  such  as  unfinished 
buildings ;  and  if  the  property  is  used  for  trade  or  business  purposes — e.g. 
in  the  case  of  a  brickfield,  or  factory,  or  public-house — to  take  care  that 
the  valuation  is  made  of  the  land  and  buildings  alone,  without  considering 
the  carrying  on  of  the  trade  or  business. 

As  to  Perishable,  Wasting,  and  Reversionary  Property. — Where  a 
testator  gives  the  residue  of  his  property  on  trust  for  successive  beneficiaries, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  in  the  absence  of  an  indication  of  a  contrary 
intention  by  the  testator,  in  order  to  do  justice  as  between  the  beneficiaries, 
to  sell  any  of  the  property  which  is  of  a  wasting  or  perishable  nature  (such 
as  leaseholds  for  years),  or  which  is  invested  in  hazardous  or  speculative 
securities,  or  is  of  a  reversionary  nature,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  a 
manner  authorised  for  the  investment  of  trust  funds,  so  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  beneficiaries  entitled  in  futuro  may  be  protected  from  loss 
through  the  want  of  permanence  in  the  nature  of  the  property,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  property  should  be  made  immediately  productive  to 
the  beneficiaries  entitled  to  the  income  for  the  time  being.  The  conversion 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  made  within  a  year  from  the  testator's  death. 
Where  the  conversion  of  any  such  wasting  or  reversionary  property,  or 
unauthorised  securities,  is  postponed  by  the  trustees  for  any  reason,  whether 
in  pursuance  of  the  express  directions  of  the  testator,  or  in  the  exercise  of 
a  discretion  vested  in  them  by  the  testator,  or  otherwise,  the  rights  of  the 
successive  beneficiaries  must  be  adjusted,  if  the  testator  has  not  indicated  a 
contrary  intention,  by  allowing  interest  on  the  capital  value  of  the 
property  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  income  for  the  time  being,  and 
treating  the  rest  as  capital.  The  rate  of  interest  was  formerly  4  per 
cent,  but  there  is  a  tendency  now  to  fix  the  rate  at  3  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  wasting  and  unauthorised  securities  producing  more  than  such 
interest,  the  surplus  should  be  treated  as  capital ;  and  the  proceeds  of 
reversionary  property,  on  its  falling  in  or  being  converted,  should  be 
apportioned  as  between  capital  and  income  by  ascertaining  the  sum  which, 
put  out  at  interest  on  the  day  of  the  testator  s  death,  and  accumulating  at 
compound  interest  with  yearly  rests  and  deducting  income-tax,  would,  with 
the  accumulations,  have  produced,  at  the  date  of  receipt,  the  amount 
actually  received,  the  sum  so  ascertained  being  treated  as  capital,  and  the 
residue  as  income. 
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The  above-mentioned  rule,  which  is  known  as  "the  rule  in  Howe  v. 
Lord  Dartmouth"  does  not  apply  to  trusts  of  specific  property,  but  only 
where  the  property  is  given  by  way  of  residue ;  nor  does  it  apply  if  the 
testator  has  shown  an  intention  that  the  income  should  be  enjoyed  in 
specie.  Thus,  if  specific  leaseholds  are  bequeathed  on  trust  for  successive 
beneficiaries,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  treat  the  whole  of  the  rents 
and  profits  as  income,  and  no  duty  to  convert  arises. 

Powers  of  Trustees. — Generally. — In  addition  to  such  powers  as 
may  be  expressly  conferred  by  the  settlement,  or  by  statute,  a  trustee  has 
implied  power,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  settlement,  to  do  all  such 
acts  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  trust,  and  for  the 
protection  and  security  of  the  trust  property.  Where  a  power  is  given  to 
trustees,  to  be  exercised  in  their  absolute  discretion,  the  Court  will  not 
interfere  with  the  trustees  in  the  exercise  of  the  power,  provided  they 
act  in  good  faith,  even  though  the  Court  may  not  approve  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  discretion  is  exercised.  Nor  will  the  Court  compel  trustees 
to  exercise  a  power,  if  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  settlor 
that  it  should  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  whether  the  power 
should  be  exercised  or  not ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power,  though 
discretionary  in  point  of  form,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  exercise  is 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  trust,  the  Court  will  order  the 
trustees  to  exercise  it. 

Powers  of  Trustee  for  Sale. — Where  a  trust  for  sale  or  a  power  of  sale  of 
property  is  vested  in  a  trustee  under  an  instrument  coming  into  operation 
after  1881,  he  may  sell  or  concur  with  any  other  person  in  selUng  all  or 
any  part  of  the  property,  either  subject  to  prior  charges  or  not,  and  either 
together  or  in  lots,  by  public  auction  or  by  private  contract,  subject  to  any 
such  conditions  respecting  title  or  evidence  of  title  or  other  matter  as  he 
thinks  fit,  with  power  to  vary  any  contract  for  sale,  and  to  buy  in  at  any 
auction,  or  to  rescind  any  contract  for  sale  and  to  re-seU,  without  being 
answerable  for  any  loss  (sec.  13).  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply  only 
if  and  as  far  as  a  contrary  intention  is  not  expressed  in  the  instrument 
creating  the  trust  or  power,  and  have  effect  subject  to  the  terms  of  that 
instrument,  and  to  the  provisions  therein  contained  (sec.  13  (2)).  No  sale 
made  by  a  trustee  after  the  24th  December  1888  may  be  impeached  by  any 
beneficiary  upon  the  ground  that  any  of  the  conditions  subject  to  which 
the  sale  was  made,  may  have  been  unnecessarily  depreciatory,  unless 
it  also  appears  that  the  consideration  for  the  sale  was  thereby  rendered 
inadequate ;  and  no  such  sale  may,  after  the  execution  of  the  conveyance, 
be  impeached  as  against  the  purchaser  on  any  such  ground,  unless  it 
appears  that  the  purchaser  was  acting  in  collusion  with  the  trustee  at  the 
time  when  the  contract  of  sale  was  made ;  nor  may  a  purchaser,  on  any 
sale  made  by  a  trustee,  make  any  objection  against  the  title  on  any  such 
ground  (sec.  14).  Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  trustees  who  sell 
subject  to  conditions  which  are  unnecessarily  depreciatory  may  be  made 
liable  as  for  a  breach  of  trust,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  conditions  in 
fact  had  a  depreciatory  effect  on  the  sale.  Trustees  may  seU  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act  1874,  and  the  Conveyancing 
Act  1881,  with  respect  to  sales  of  land  (sec.  16 ;  Conveyancing  Act  1881, 
sec.  66 :  see  "  Sale  of  Land  "). 

Where  a  trustee  is  for  the  time  being  authorised  to  seU  land,  the 
Court  may  sanction  his  selling  it  with  an  exception  or  reservation  of  any 
minerals,  and  with  or  without  rights  and  powers  of  or  incidental  to  the 
working,  getting,  or  carrying  away  of  the  minerals,  or  may  sanction  his 
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selling  the  minerals,  with  or  without  the  said  rights  or  powers,  separately 
from  the  residue  of  the  land;  and  any  such  trustee,  with  such  sanction 
previously  obtained,  may,  unless  forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  the 
trust,  from  time  to  time,  without  any  further  application  to  the  Court, 
so  sell  any  such  land  or  minerals  (sec.  44). 

Poioer  to  Insure. — A  trustee  may  insure  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire 
any  building  or  other  insurable  property  to  any  amount  not  exceeding 
three-fourths  of  the  full  value  of  such  building  or  property,  and  pay  the 
premiums  for  such  insurance  out  of  the  income  thereof,  or  out  of  the  income 
of  any  other  property  subject  to  the  same  trusts,  without  obtaining  the 
consent  of  any  person  entitled  wholly  or  partly  to  such  income  (sec.  18  (1)). 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  building  or  property  which  a  trustee 
is  bound  forthwith  to  convey  absolutely  to  any  beneficiary  on  being 
requested  to  do  so ;  and  nothing  in  the  section  authorises  a  trustee  to  do 
anything  which  he  is  in  express  terms  forbidden  to  do,  or  to  omit  to  do 
anything  which  he  is  in  express  terms  directed  to  do,  by  the  instrument 
creating  the  trust  (sec.  18  (2)  and  (3)). 

Power  to  renew  Leaseholds. — A  trustee  of  any  leaseholds  for  lives  or 
years  which  are  renewable  from  time  to  time,  either  by  covenant  or 
contract,  or  by  custom  or  usual  practice,  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  and  must,  if 
required  by  any  person  having  any  beneficial  interest,  present  or  future  or 
contingent,  in  the  leaseholds,  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  from  time 
to  time  a  renewed  lease  of  the  same  hereditaments  on  the  accustomed  and 
reasonable  terms,  and  for  that  purpose  may  from  time  to  time  make  or 
concur  in  making  a  surrender  of  the  lease  for  the  time  being  subsisting, 
and  do  all  such  other  acts  as  are  requisite ;  provided  that,  where  by  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  or  will  the  person  in  possession  for  his  life  or 
other  limited  interest  is  entitled  to  enjoy  the  same  without  any  obligation 
to  renew  or  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  renewal,  the  section  does  not 
apply  unless  the  consent  in  writing  of  that  person  is  obtained  to  the  renewal 
on  the  part  of  the  trustee  (sec.  19  (1)).  If  money  is  required  to  pay  for 
the  renewal,  the  trustee  effecting  the  renewal  may  pay  the  same  out  of  any 
money  then  in  his  hands  in  trust  for  the  persons  beneficially  interested  in 
the  lands  to  be  comprised  in  the  new  lease,  and  if  he  has  not  in  his  hands 
suflScient  money  for  the  purpose,  he  may  raise  the  money  required  by 
mortgage  of  the  hereditaments  to  be  comprised  in  the  renewed  lease,  or  of  any 
other  hereditaments  for  the  time  being  subject  to  the  same  uses  or  trusts,  and 
no  person  advancing  money  on  such  a  mortgage  is  concerned  to  see  that  the 
money  is  wanted,  or  that  no  more  is  raised  than  is  wanted  for  the 
purpose  (sec.  19  (2)).  Nothing  in  the  section  authorises  any  trustee  to  do 
anything  which  he  is  in  express  terms  forbidden  to  do,  or  to  omit  to  do 
anything  which  he  is  in  express  terms  directed  to  do,  by  the  instrument 
creating  the  trust  (sec.  19  (3)). 

Power  to  give  Receipts. — The  receipt  in  writing  of  any  trustee  for  any 
money,  securities,  or  other  personal  property  or  effects  payable,  transferable, 
or  deliverable  to  him  under  any  trust  or  power  is  a  sufficient  discharge  for 
the  same,  and  effectually  exonerates  the  person  paying,  transferring,  or  de- 
livering the  same  from  seeing  to  the  appUcation  or  being  answerable  for 
any  loss  or  misapplication  thereof  (sec.  20). 

Power  to  Compromise^  etc. — Two  or  more  trustees,  acting  together,  or  a 
sole  acting  trustee  where  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust  a  sole 
trustee  is  authorised  to  execute  the  trusts  and  powers  thereof,  may,  if  and  as 
they  or  he  may  think  fit,  accept  any  composition  or  any  security,  real  or 
personal,  for  any  debt  or  for  any  property,  real  or  personal,  claimed,  and 
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may  allow  any  time  for  payment  of  any  debt,  and  may  compromise,  com- 
pound, abandon,  submit  to  arbitration,  or  otherwise  settle  any  debt,  account, 
claim,  or  thing  whatever  relating  to  the  trust,  and  for  any  of  those  purposes 
may  enter  into,  give,  execute,  and  do  such  agreements,  instruments  of 
composition  or  arrangement,  releases,  and  other  things  as  to  them  or  him 
seem  expedient,  without  being  responsible  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  any 
act  or  thing  so  done  in  good  faith  (sec.  21  (2)).  This  section  applies  only  if 
and  as  far  as  a  contrary  intention  is  not  expressed  in  the  instrument 
creating  the  trust,  and  has  effect  subject  to  the  terms  of  that  instrument, 
and  to  the  provisions  therein  contained  (sec.  21  (3)).  The  section,  though  not 
very  clearly  expressed,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  to  affect  the 
ordinary  rule,  that  where  there  are  several  trustees,  all  of  them  must  join 
in  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  so  as  to  enable  two  out  of  a  larger  number 
to  exercise  the  powers  given  by  the  section. 

Power  to  allow  Maintenance,  etc.,  for  Infants. — Where  property  is  held 
by  trustees  in  trust  for  an  infant,  either  for  life,  or  for  any  greater  interest, 
and  whether  absolutely,  or  contingently  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  any  event  before  his  attaining  that  age, 
the  trustees  may,  at  their  sole  discretion,  pay  to  the  infant's  parent  or 
guardian,  or  otherwise  apply  for  or  towards  the  infant's  maintenance, 
education,  or  benefit,  the  income  of  that  property,  or  any  part  thereof, 
whether  there  is  any  other  fund  applicable  to  the  same  purpose,  or  any 
person  bound  by  law  to  provide  for  the  infant's  maintenance  or  education, 
or  not.  The  trustees  must  accumulate  the  residue  of  the  income  in  the 
way  of  compound  interest,  and  hold  the  accumulations  for  the  benefit  of 
the  person  who  ultimately  becomes  entitled  to  the  property  from  which  the 
income  arises ;  but  so  that  the  trustees  may  at  any  time,  if  they  think  fit, 
apply  the  accumulations,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  if  the  same  were  income 
arising  in  the  then  current  year.  These  provisions  apply  only  if  and  as  far 
as  a  contrary  intention  is  not  expressed  in  the  instrument  under  which  the 
interest  of  the  infant  arises,  and  have  effect  subject  to  the  terms  of  that 
instrument  and  the  provisions  therein  contained  (Conveyancing  Act  1881, 
sec.  43). 

Powers  of  Survivor. — Where  a  power  or  trust  is  given  to  or  vested  in 
two  or  more  trustees  jointly  under  an  instrument  coming  into  operation 
after  1881,  then,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressed  in  the  instrument  creating 
the  power  or  trust,  the  same  may  be  exercised  or  performed  by  the  survivor 
or  survivors  of  them  for  the  time  being  (sec.  22). 

Delegation  of  Povjers. — The  powers  of  a  trustee,  being  generally  of  a 
confidential  and  discretionary  nature,  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  delegated 
either  to  a  stranger  or  to  co-trustees.  This  rule  is  subject  to  the  following 
exceptions : — (1)  (a)  A  trustee  may  appoint  a  solicitor  to  be  his  agent  to 
receive  and  give  a  discharge  for  any  money  or  valuable  consideration  or 
property  receivable  by  the  trustee  under  the  trust,  by  permitting  the 
solicitor  to  have  the  custody  of,  and  to  produce  a  deed,  having  in  the  body 
thereof  or  indorsed  thereon  a  receipt  for  such  money  or  property,  the  deed 
being  executed,  or  the  indorsed  receipt  being  signed  by  the  trustee ;  and  a 
trustee  is  not  chargeable  with  breach  of  trust  by  reason  only  of  his  having 
made  or  concurred  in  making  any  such  appointment ;  and  the  producing  of 
any  such  deed  by  the  solicitor  is  a  sufficient  authority  to  the  person  liable 
to  pay  or  give  the  money  or  property  for  his  paying  or  giving  the  same  to 
the  solicitor,  without  the  solicitor  producing  any  separate  or  other  direction 
or  authority  (sec.  17  (1)).  (h)  A  trustee  may  appoint  a  banker  or  solicitor  to 
be  his  agent  to  receive  and  give  a  discharge  for  any  money  payable  to  the 
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trustee  under  or  by  virtue  of  a  policy  of  assurance,  by  permitting  the 
banker  or  solicitor  to  have  the  custody  of  and  to  produce  the  policy  with  a 
receipt  signed   by   the  trustee,  and   a  trustee  is  not   chargeable   with  a 
breach  of  trust  by  reason  only  of  his  having  made  or  concurred  in  making 
any  such  appointment  (sec.  17  (2)).     Provided  that  nothing  in  the  above- 
mentioned  provisions  exempts  a  trustee  from  any  liability  which  he  would 
have  incurred  independently  of  such  provisions  in  case  he  permits  any  such 
money,  valuable  consideration,  or  property  to  remain  in  the  hands  or  under 
the  control  of  the  banker  or  solicitor  for  a  period  longer  than  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  the  banker  or  solicitor  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  pay  or 
transfer  the  same  to  the  trustee ;  or  authorises  a  trustee  to  do  anything 
which  he  is  in  express  terms  forbidden  to  do,  or  to  omit  anything  which  he 
is  in  express  terms  directed  to  do,  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust 
(sec.  17  (3)  and  (5)).    (2)  A  trustee  may  delegate  his  powers  where  he  is 
expressly  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  settlement.     (3)  Merely  ministerial 
acts,  not  involving  confidence  or  discretion,  may  be  done  by  means  of  an 
attorney  or  agent.     (4)  Delegation  may  be  justified  by  necessity,  where  the 
power  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  a  deputy. 
(5)  A  trustee  may  permit  a  co-trustee  to  receive  trust  moneys,  and  may 
employ  stockbrokers,  rent  collectors,  bankers,  solicitors,  stewards,  and  other 
agents,  whenever  a  person  of  reasonable  care  and  prudence  would  do  so  if 
acting  on  his  own  behalf,  and  the  employment  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.     It  is  expressly  provided  by  section  24  of  the  Trustee  Act  1893 
that  a  trustee  shall,  without  prejudice  to  the  instrument  creating  the  trust, 
be  chargeable  only  for  money  and  securities  actually  received   by   him, 
notwithstanding  his  signing  any  receipt  for  the  sake  of  conformity,  and 
shall  be  answerable  and  accountable  only  for  his  own  acts,  receipts,  neglects, 
or  defaults,  and  not  for  those  of  any  other  trustee,  nor  for  any  banker, 
broker,  or  other  person  with  whom  any  trust  moneys  or  securities  may  be 
deposited,  nor  for  the  insufficiency  or  deficiency  of  any  securities,  nor  for 
any  other  loss,  unless  the  same  happens  through  his  own  wilful  default. 
But  in  no  case  is  a  trustee  justified  in  permitting  a  co-trustee,  or  banker,  or 
other  person,  to  retain  trust  moneys  for  a  longer  time  than  is  reasonably 
necessary.     Trust  money  may  be  deposited  with  a  banker  for  a  reasonable 
time  pending  investment,  or  a  broker  who  has  been  employed  by  a  trustee 
to  sell  stock  may  be  permitted  to  receive  payment  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  trustee  will  not  be  liable  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  the  banker  or  broker,  provided  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  solvency  ;  but  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  trustee  permits  the  money  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  banker  or  broker  for  an  unreasonable  time,  that 
is  a  breach  of  trust  for  which  he  is  answerable  in  the  event  of  loss. 

Rights  of  Trustees. — Remuneration. — A  trustee  is  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  entitled  to  any  allowance  or  remuneration  for  his  services  in  the 
administration  of  the  trust,  the  office  being  prima  facie  a  gratuitous  one. 
This  rule  is  'a  strict  one,  and  applies  even  where  a  trustee  has,  by  the 
direction  of  the  settlor,  carried  on  a  trade  or  business,  at  a  great  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  beneficiaries.  So,  a 
trustee  who  is  a  solicitor  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  charge  for 
professional  services  in  relation  to  the  trust  (nor  will  a  firm  of  which  he  is 
a  member),  unless  there  is  a  clause  in  the  settlement  providing  that  such 
charges  may  be  made  ;  and  such  a  clause  will  be  construed  strictly,  and 
will  not  be  extended  to  any  charges  which  are  not  clearly  authorised.  Thus 
if  he  is  authorised  to  charge  "  for  j)rofessional  services,"  this  will  not  entitle 
him  to  charge  for  matters  which  a  trustee  ought  to  do  without  the  inter- 
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vention  of  a  solicitor.  The  general  rule  that  a  trustee  may  not  claim  any 
allowance  or  remuneration  for  his  services  is  subject  to  the  following 
exceptions : — (1)  He  may  claim  such  remuneration,  if  any,  as  is  expressly 
provided  for  by  the  settlement.  (2)  Where  the  trust  property  is  situated 
abroad,  he  may  claim  such  remuneration,  if  any,  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  such  property  is  situated.  (3)  Where  all  the 
beneficiaries  are  of  full  age  and  capacity,  he  may  agree  with  them  for 
remuneration  in  consideration  of  his  acceptance  of  the  trust.  Such  an 
agreement  will  not,  however,  be  valid  if  any  undue  influence  was  exercised  by 
the  trustee  to  induce  the  beneficiaries  to  consent.  (4)  Eemuneration  may 
be  allowed  by  order  of  the  Court  in  certain  cases,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  appointment  of  a  judicial  trustee  under  the  Judicial  Trustees 
Act  1896. 

BeimhuTsement. — A  trustee  may  reimburse  himself,  or  pay  or  discharge 
out  of  the  trust  premises,  all  expenses  incurred  in  or  about  the  execution 
of  his  trusts  or  powers  (sec.  24).  Until  payment  of  such  expenses  the  trustee 
has  a  lien  on  the  trust  funds  and  property,  which  has  priority  to  the  claims 
of  the  beneficiaries  ;  but  a  trustee  who  has  committed  a  breach  of  trust  will 
not  be  allowed  to  reimburse  himself  his  expenses  until  he  has  made  good 
any  loss  thereby  occasioned.  The  right  of  reimbursement,  of  course,  only 
applies  to  expenses  properly  incurred  in  or  about  the  administration  of  the 
trust,  and  not  to  such  as  have  been  incurred  unreasonably,  or  in  consequence 
of  his  own  default. 

Bight  to  plead  Statute  of  Limitations. — Until  1890  no  claim  of  a 
beneficiary  against  his  trustee  for  any  property  held  on  an  express  trust,  or 
in  respect  of  any  breach  of  trust,  was  barred  by  any  Statute  of  Limitations. 
By  the  eighth  section  of  the  Trustee  Act  1888  it  is  provided  as  follows : — 
"  (1)  In  any  action  or  other  proceeding  against  a  trustee  or  any  person 
claiming  through  him,  except  where  the  claim  is  founded  upon  any  fraud  or 
fraudulent  breach  of  trust  to  which  the  trustee  was  party  or  privy,  or  is  to 
recover  trust  property,  or  the  proceeds  thereof  still  retained  by  the  trustee, 
or  previously  received  by  the  trustee  and  converted  to  his  use,  the  following 
provisions  shall  apply: — (a)  All  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  any 
Statute  of  Limitations  shall  be  enjoyed  in  the  Like  manner  and  to  the  like 
extent  as  they  would  have  been  enjoyed  in  such  action  or  other  proceeding 
if  the  trustee  or  person  claiming  through  him  had  not  been  a  trustee  or 
person  claiming  through  him :  (h)  If  the  action  or  other  proceeding  is 
brought  to  recover  money  or  other  property,  and  is  one  to  which  no  existing 
Statute  of  Limitations  applies,  the  trustee  or  person  claiming  through  him 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  and  be  at  liberty  to  plead  the  lapse  of 
time  as  a  bar  to  such  action  or  other  proceeding  in  the  like  manner  and  to 
the  Hke  extent  as  if  the  claim  had  been  against  him  in  an  action  of  debt 
for  money  had  and  received,  but  so  nevertheless  that  the  statute  shall  run 
against  a  married  woman  entitled  in  possession  for  her  separate  use,  whether 
with  or  without  a  restraint  on  anticipation,  but  shall  not  begin  to  run 
against  any  beneficiary  unless  and  until  the  interest  of  such  beneficiary 
shall  be  an  interest  in  possession.  (2)  No  beneficiary,  as  against  whom  there 
would  be  a  good  defence  by  virtue  of  this  section,  shall  derive  any  greater 
or  other  benefit  from  a  judgment  or  order  obtained  by  another  beneficiary 
than  he  could  have  obtained  if  he  had  brought  such  action  or  other 
proceeding  and  this  section  had  been  pleaded.  (3)  This  section  shall  apply 
only  to  actions  or  other  proceedings  commenced  after  the  1st  January  1890, 
and  shall  not  deprive  any  executor  or  administrator  of  any  right  or  defence 
to  which  he  is  entitled  under  any  existing  Statute  of  Limitations."     An 
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action  of  debt  for  money  had  and  received  must  be  brought  within  six 
years  from  the  time  when  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  and  with  respect  to 
breaches  of  trust,  the  effect  of  the  section,  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
construe,  appears  to  be  that  the  remedy  of  the  beneficiaries  is  barred  after 
six  years  from  the  time  when  the  breach  of  trust  was  committed,  or,  in  the 
case  of  beneficiaries  entitled  infuturo,  after  six  years  from  the  time  when 
they  become  entitled  in  possession.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  section  has 
no  application  (1)  where  the  claim  is  founded  on  any  fraud  or  fraudulent 
breach  of  trust  to  which  the  trustee  was  party  or  privy ;  or  (2)  where  it  is  to 
recover  trust  property  or  the  proceeds  thereof  still  retained  by  the  trustee, 
or  previously  received  by  him  and  converted  to  his  use. 

Right  to  pay  Trust  Moneys  into  Court. — Trustees,  or  the  majority  of 
trustees,  having  in  their  hands  or  under  their  control  money  or  securities 
belonging  to  a  trust,  may  pay  the  same  into  Court,  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  of  the  Court,  and  the  receipt  or  certificate  of  the  proper 
officer  is  a  sufficient  discharge  for  the  money  or  securities  so  paid  in  (sec.  42 
(1)  and  (2)).  Where  any  moneys  or  securities  are  vested  in  trustees,  and 
the  majority  are  desirous  of  paying  them  into  Court,  but  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  or  others  cannot  be  obtained,  the  Court  may  order  the  payment 
into  Court  to  be  made  by  the  majority  without  such  concurrence ;  and 
where  any  such  moneys  or  securities  are  deposited  with  any  banker,  broker, 
or  other  depositary,  the  Court  may  order  payment  or  delivery  thereof  to 
the  majority  of  the  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  payment  into  Court,  and 
every  transfer,  payment,  and  delivery  made  in  pursuance  of  any  such  order 
is  as  valid  and  effectual  as  if  made  on  the  authority  or  by  the  act  of  all  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  moneys  and  securities  so  transferred,  paid,  or 
delivered  (sec.  42  (3)). 

Eights  and  Powers  of  Beneficiaries. — To  put  an  End  to  the  Trust. 
— Since  a  trust  only  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  beneficiaries,  they  are 
entitled,  if  they  are  all  agreed,  and  none  of  them  are  under  any  disability, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  trust,  and  require  the  trustee  to  transfer  the  trust 
property  to  them,  or  deal  with  it  as  they  may  direct.  Where  there  is  only 
one  beneficiary,  who  is  under  no  disability,  he  is  similarly  entitled  to  put 
an  end  to  the  trust  and  require  a  transfer  of  the  trust  property.  Thus,  if 
money  is  given  in  trust  for  an  infant  absolutely,  with  a  direction  to  the 
trustees  to  invest  it  and  not  to  pay  the  capital  to  him  until  he  attains  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  he  is  entitled  to  require  the  payment  of  the 
capital  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  So,  if  property  is  directed 
to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  amongst  persons,  all  of  whom  are  of 
full  age  and  capacity,  they  may,  if  they  are  all  agreed,  elect  to  put  an  end 
to  the  trust  for  sale  and  take  the  property  as  it  is.  Where,  however,  the 
beneficiary,  or  one  of  the  beneficiaries,  is  a  married  woman  restrained  from 
anticipation,  she  cannot  consent  to  the  extinguishment  or  to  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  trust  without  an  order  of  the  Court  under  section  39  of  the 
Conveyancing  Act  1881. 

To  Assign  or  Charge  their  Interests. — Any  beneficiary  who  is  of  full  age 
and  capacity  has  power  to  assign  or  mortgage  his  interest  under  the  trust, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  in  the  settlement  to  the  contrary,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  married  woman  who  is  restrained  from  anticipation.  The 
effect  of  a  restraint  on  anticipation,  where  the  beneficiary  is  a  woman,  is  to 
prevent  her  assigning  or  charging  her  interest  in  any  way  during  coverture, 
even  with  her  husband's  consent,  unless  by  order  of  the  Court  under  section 
39  of  the  Conveyancing  Act  1881 ;  but  it  does  not  affect  her  power  of  aliena- 
tion before  marriage  or  during  widowhood ;  nor  does  it  affect  the  power  of  a 
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married  woman  tenant  in  tail  to  bar  the  entail  and  convert  the  estate  into 
a  fee-simple,  or  the  powers  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts  of  a  married 
woman  who  is  a  tenant  for  life  or  other  limited  owner  in  possession.  Any 
attempt  to  prevent  a  beneficiary  other  than  a  married  woman  from 
assigning  or  charging  such  interest  as  he  has  under  the  settlement  will 
/  be  futile ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  competent  to  the  settlor  to  limit  the  interest 
of  a  beneficiary  to  him  until  he  attempts  to  aUenate  it,  and  on  his 
attempting  to  do  so,  to  some  other  person,  so  as  to  make  such  interest  in 
effect  a  contingent  one.  After  receiving  notice  of  an  assignment  or 
mortgage  by  a  beneficiary,  the  trustees  are  accountable  to  the  assignee  or 
mortgagee. 

To  follow  Trust  Money  or  Pro-perty. — The  property  of  a  bankrupt 
divisible  amongst  his  creditors  does  not  comprise  property  held  by  the 
bankrupt  on  trust  for  any  other  person  (Bankruptcy  Act  1883,  sec.  44). 
Where  a  trustee  misapplies  trust  money  or  property,  the  beneficiaries  are 
entitled,  as  against  the  trustee,  and  as  against  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
and  creditors,  to  the  proceeds  of  such  money  or  property,  of  whatsoever 
nature  they  may  be,  provided  they  can  be  clearly  traced;  and  where  a 
trustee  mixes  trust  money  or  property  with  his  own,  the  beneficiaries  are 
entitled,  as  against  the  trustee,  and  as  against  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
and  creditors,  to  a  first  charge  on  the  mixed  fund  or  property,  or  on  the 
proceeds  thereof  if  they  can  be  clearly  traced.  Thus,  if  a  trustee  pays  trust 
money  into  his  own  private  account  and  becomes  bankrupt,  the  beneficiaries 
are  entitled  to  the  money  as  against  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy ;  and  if  the 
trustee  has  drawn  on  the  account,  the  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  a  first 
charge  on  the  balance  in  the  banker's  hands,  the  amounts  drawn  out  being 
deemed  to  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  trustee's  own  moneys,  whenever  they 
may  have  been  paid  in.  If  moneys  belonging  to  different  trusts  have  been 
paid  into  the  same  account,  the  charges  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  respective 
trusts  will  have  priority  in  the  inverse  order  of  the  payments,  the  balance 
in  such  a  case  being  deemed  to  consist  of  the  trust  moneys  most  recently 
paid  in.  So  where  trust  property  is,  in  breach  of  trust,  sold  by  a  trustee, 
and  the  proceeds,  together  with  other  moneys  belonging  to  the  trustee,  are 
invested,  the  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  a  first  charge  on  the  investments 
for  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  trust  property.  But  the  beneficiaries 
are  only  entitled,  as  against  the  creditors  of  the  trustee,  to  money  or 
property,  or  to  a  charge  on  money  or  property,  which  they  can  clearly  prove 
to  be  either  wholly  or  partly  trust  money  or  property  or  the  proceeds 
thereof.  Where  the  trust  money  or  property  has  been  so  dealt  with  that 
it  cannot  be  traced,  the  only  right  of  the  beneficiaries  is  to  proceed  against 
the  trustee  for  the  breach  of  trust,  and  if  he  has  become  bankrupt,  to  prove 
in  the  bankruptcy  with  the  other  creditors.  Where  trust  money  is  wrong- 
fully paid  or  trust  property  wrongfully  transferred  by  a  trustee  to  a  third 
person  who  has  notice  of  the  trust,  such  person  will  take  the  money  or 
property  subject  to  the  trust,  and  will  be  accountable  in  respect  thereof  as  a 
constructive  trustee.  But  if  money  is  paid,  or  negotiable  instruments  are 
transferred,  for  value  to  a  person  who  has  no  notice  of  the  trust,  he  will 
acquire  a  good  title  thereto  as  against  the  beneficiaries.  In  the  case  of  trust 
property  other  than  money  or  negotiable  instruments,  the  title  of  a  pur- 
chaser for  value  without  notice  of  the  trust  will  be  good  as  against  the 
beneficiaries  if  he  has  acquired  the  legal  estate  or  legal  title  to  the  property, 
but  not  if  he  has  merely  an  equitable  title. 

Breach  of  Trust. — Liability  of  Trustees. — It  is  provided  by  section  8 
of  the  Trustee  Act  1893,  which  appUes  to  transfers  of  existing  securities  as 
VOL,  VI  19 
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well  as  to  new  securities,  and  to  investments  made  before  as  well  as  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Act,  that — (1)  A  trustee  lending  money  on  the 
security  of  any  property  on  which  he  can  lawfully  lend  shall  not  be  charge- 
able with  breach  of  trust  by  reason  only  of  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
amount  of  the  loan  to  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  when  the  loan 
was  made,  provided  that  it  appears  to  the  Court  that  in  making  the  loan 
the  trustee  was  acting  upon  a  report  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  made 
by  a  person  whom  he  reasonably  believed  to  be  an  able  practical  surveyor 
or  valuer  instructed  and  employed  independently  of  any  owner  of  the 
property,  whether  such  surveyor  or  valuer  carried  on  business  in  the  locality 
where  the  property  is  situate  or  elsewhere,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
loan  does  not  exceed  two  equal  third  parts  of  the  value  of  the  property  as 
stated  in  the  report,  and  that  the  loan  was  made  under  the  advice  of  the 
surveyor  or  valuer  expressed  in  the  report.  (2)  A  trustee  lending  money 
on  the  security  of  any  leasehold  property  shall  not  be  chargeable  with 
breach  of  trust  only  upon  the  ground  that  in  making  such  loan  he  dispensed 
either  wholly  or  partly  with  the  production  or  investigation  of  the  lessor's 
title.  (3)  A  trustee  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  breach  of  trust  only  upon 
the  ground  that  in  effecting  the  purchase  of  or  in  lending  money  on  the 
security  of  any  property  he  has  accepted  a  shorter  title  than  the  title  which 
a  purchaser  is,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  contract,  entitled  to  require,  if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  the  title  accepted  be  such  as  a  person  acting  with 
prudence  and  caution  would  have  accepted.  And  by  section  9  that  where 
a  trustee  improperly  advances  trust  money  on  a  mortgage  security  which 
would  at  the  time  of  the  investment  be  a  proper  investment  in  all  respects 
for  a  smaller  sum  than  is  actually  advanced  thereon,  the  security  shall  be 
deemed  an  authorised  investment  for  the  smaller  sum,  and  the  trustee  shall 
only  be  liable  to  make  good  the  sum  advanced  in  excess  thereof  with 
interest.  And  by  section  4  of  the  Trustee  Amendment  Act  1894  that  a 
trustee  shall  not  be  liable  for  breach  of  trust  by  reason  only  of  his  con- 
tinuing to  hold  an  investment  which  has  ceased  to  be  an  investment 
authorised  by  the  instrument  of  trust  or  by  the  general  law. 

The  measure  of  a  trustee's  liability  for  breach  of  trust  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  loss  accruing  to  the  trust  estate  in  consequence  of  the  breach. 
If  he  has  improperly  retained  trust  moneys  in  his  own  hands  instead  of 
investing  them,  he  will  be  accountable  for  such  moneys  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  or  4  per  cent.  If  he  has  actively  employed  the  money  in  trade  or 
speculation  he  may,  at  the  option  of  the  beneficiaries,  be  called  upon  to 
account  for  the  actual  profits  attributable  to  such  employment,  where  such 
profits  can  be  ascertained,  or  to  account  for  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
If  he  has  realised  a  proper  investment  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a 
breach  of  trust,  he  is  liable,  at  the  option  of  the  beneficiaries,  to  replace  the 
original  investment,  or  to  account  for  the  proceeds,  with  the  profits,  or  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent,  according  to  the  circumstances. 
Compound  interest  may  be  charged  where  such  interest  would  have  been 
received  if  the  trust  had  been  duly  carried  out.  Where  there  is  a  loss  on 
one  transaction  constituting  a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  profit  on  another 
separate  and  distinct  breach  of  trust,  the  trustee  has  no  right  to  set  off  the 
profit  against  the  loss,  but  is  liable  to  make  good  the  loss  and  also  to 
account  for  the  profit.  This  rule,  however,  only  applies  where  each  trans- 
action is  separate  and  distinct,  and  not  where  there  are  profits  and  losses  in 
respect  of  what  is  substantially  one  breach  of  trust.  Where  two  or  more 
trustees  join  in  committing  a  breach  of  trust,  their  liability  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries is  a  joint  and  several  one. 
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Relief  under  Judicial  Trustees  Act  1896. — It  is  provided  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  that  if  it  appears  to  the  Court  that  a  trustee,  whether  appointed 
under  the  Act  or  not,  is  or  may  be  personally  liable  for  any  breach  of  trust, 
whether  the  transaction  alleged  to  be  a  breach  of  trust  occurred  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  but  has  acted  honestly  and  reasonably,  and 
ought  fairly  to  be  excused  for  the  breach  of  trust  and  for  omitting  to 
obtain  the  directions  of  the  Court  in  the  matter  in  which  he  committed 
such  breach,  then  the  Court  may  relieve  the  trustee  either  wholly  or  partly 
from  personal  liabihty  for  the  same.  Most  of  the  cases  under  this  section 
have  turned  on  the  question  whether  the  trustee  had  acted  "  reasonably  " 
as  well  as  honestly.  The  burden  of  proving  that  he  has  acted  reasonably 
is  on  the  trustee  who  applies  for  relief  under  the  section. 

Contribution  and  Indemnity. — Where  several  trustees  join  in  com- 
mitting a  breach  of  trust,  each  is  liable,  jointly  and  severally  with  the 
others,  to  the  beneficiaries  for  the  whole  of  the  loss,  but,  as  between  them- 
selves, they  are,  as  a  general  rule.  Liable  to  share  the  loss  equally,  and 
accordingly  any  trustee  who  has  paid  more  than  his  own  proper  share  is 
entitled  to  contribution  from  the  others.  If  one  of  the  trustees  has  taken 
a  more  active  part  than  the  others  in  the  commission  of  the  breach  of  trust, 
and  especially  if  he  was  acting  in  the  matter  as  solicitor  to  the  trustees,  he 
may  be  liable  to  indemnify  the  others  and  bear  the  whole  of  the  loss  as 
between  himself  and  them  ;  but  this  liability  only  exists  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  the  general  rule  being  that  all  who  are  responsible  for  the  breach  of 
trust  must  contribute  equally,  though  some  may  have  taken  a  more  active 
part  than  others. 

Where  a  trustee  commits  a  breach  of  trust  at  the  instigation  or  request, 
or  with  the  consent  in  writing,  of  a  beneficiary,  the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  beneficiary  may  be  a  married  woman  entitled 
for  her  separate  use  and  restrained  from  anticipation,  make  such  order  as  to 
the  Court  seems  just  for  impounding  all  or  any  part  of  the  interest  of  the 
beneficiary  in  the  trust  estate  by  way  of  indemnity  to  the  trustee  or  person 
claiming  through  him  (sec.  45).  The  words  "  in  writing  "  in  this  section  only 
apply  where  the  beneficiary  merely  consents  to  the  breach  of  trust,  and  not 
to  cases  where  it  is  committed  at  his  "  instigation  or  request."  The  verbal 
instigation  or  request  of  a  beneficiary  is  sufficient.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
married  woman  restrained  from  anticipation,  the  Court  will  not,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  exercise  the  jurisdiction  given  by  the  section,  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  trustee  to  give  effect  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  restraint  on 
anticipation.  The  general  rule  that  a  beneficiary  who  has  instigated 
trustees  to  commit  a  breach  of  trust  for  his  benefit  is  liable  to  indemnify 
them  to  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  the  trust  estate  applies  where  the 
beneficiary  is  one  of  the  trustees ;  and  where  a  trustee  who  is  also  a  bene- 
ficiary joins  in  committing  a  breach  of  trust  from  which  he  acquires  a 
benefit,  he  will  be  liable,  not  merely  to  contribute  to  the  loss,  but  to 
indemnify  his  co-trustees  to  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  the  trust  estate. 

Acquiescence  and  Laches. — A  beneficiary  who,  being  of  full  age  and 
capacity,  expressly  or  by  his  conduct  assents  to  the  committing  of  a  breach 
of  trust,  or  subsequently,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances, 
approves  of  it,  will  not  be  permitted  to  afterwards  charge  the  trustees  with 
such  breach  of  trust.  So  a  beneficiary  may,  quite  apart  from  the  Statute 
of  Limitations  (as  to  which  see  ante),  be  estopped  from  asserting  his  remedy 
for  a  breach  of  trust,  if  he  does  not  take  proceedings  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  he  has  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  the  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  show  an  intention  on  his  part  to  confirm  the  breach 
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of  trust,  or  are  otherwise  such  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  enforce  his  remedy 
as  against  the  trustees.  A  beneficiary  who  is  an  infant,  or  a  married 
woman  restrained  from  anticipation,  cannot  charge  trustees  with  a  breach 
of  trust  which  he  or  she  induced  the  trustees  to  commit  by  actual  fraud,  but, 
subject  to  this,  such  a  beneficiary  is  not  precluded  from  charging  the  trustees 
with  a  breach  of  trust  by  having  instigated  or  assented  to  its  commission. 

Criminal  Liability. — A  trustee  who,  with  intent  to  defraud,  converts 
or  appropriates  trust  property  to  or  for  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or  the  use  or 
benefit  of  any  person  other  than  the  beneficiaries,  or  otherwise  disposes  of 
or  destroys  such  property,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  is  liable  to  be 
kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years  and  not 
less  than  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labour ;  provided  that  no  prosecution  for  any 
such  offence  can  be  commenced  without  the  sanction  of  the  Attorney- 
General  or,  if  his  office  is  vacant,  of  the  Solicitor-General ;  and  provided 
also  that  where  any  civil  proceeding  has  been  taken  in  respect  of  any  such 
offence,  no  person  who  has  taken  such  civil  proceeding  may  commence  any 
prosecution  without  the  sanction  of  the  Court  before  which  such  civil 
proceeding  has  been  had  or  is  pending  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  sees.  75,  80). 
Nothing  in  these  sections,  nor  any  proceeding  or  conviction  against  any 
trustee  thereunder,  affect  any  civil  remedies  of  the  beneficiaries  in  respect 
of  the  breach  of  trust,  or  any  agreement  entered  into  or  security  given  by 
any  trustee,  having  for  its  object  the  restoration  or  repa3rment  of  any  trust 
property  misappropriated  {ih.  sec.  86). 

Liability  of  Third  Parties. — Any  person  who,  with  notice  of  the  trust, 
deals  with  trust  money  or  property  in  a  manner  or  for  purposes  inconsistent 
with  the  trust,  or  is  otherwise  a  party  to  the  commission  of  a  breach  of  trust, 
is  personally  liable  to  the  beneficiaries  in  respect  of  the  trust  money  or 
property  so  dealt  with,  or  for  the  breach  of  trust  to  which  he  was  a  party. 
Thus,  if  a  banker  transfers  trust  money  from  a  trust  account  to  the  private 
account  of  a  trustee,  he  is  liable  to  the  beneficiaries  for  the  amount  so 
transferred,  and  it  is  immaterial  that  he  has  acquired  no  personal  benefit 
from  the  transaction.  But  a  person  taking  part  in  a  transaction  con- 
stituting a  breach  of  trust  is  not  liable  therefor  unless  he  knows  of  the 
trust,  and  that  a  breach  of  trust  is  being  committed.        W.  Bowstead. 

Trust  and  Trustee  (Scotland).— The  contract  of  trust 

may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  the  legal  title  to  property  is  transferred  to 
a  person  called  the  trustee,  who  does  not  acquire  an  unlimited  right  to  the 
property,  but  who  holds  it  subject  to  an  obligation  to  administer  it  in 
accordance  with  the  directions,  express  or  implied,  of  the  person  who 
constituted  the  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  persons  indicated,  of  whom 
he  may  or  may  not  himself  be  one.  The  whole  doctrine  and  practice  of 
trusts,  according  to  Professor  Bell,  depends  upon  the  following  principles : — 
(1)  That  a  full  legal  estate  is  created  in  the  person  of  the  trustee,  to  be 
held  by  him  against  all  adverse  parties  and  interests,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  ends  and  purposes ;  (2)  that  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the 
trust  operate  as  qualifications  of  the  estate  in  the  trustee,  and  as  burdens 
on  it  preferable  to  all  who  may  claim  through  him ;  (3)  that  these  purposes 
and  uses  are  effectually  declared  by  directions  in  the  deed,  or  by  a  reserva- 
tion of  power  to  declare  in  future,  and  a  declaration  made  accordingly; 
(4)  that  the  reversionary  right,  so  far  as  the  estate  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
uses  and  purposes,  remains  with  the  truster,  his  heirs  and  creditors  (Bell, 
Prin.,  sec.  1991). 
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Trusts  may  be  divided  into  public  trusts  (i.e.  trusts  which  are  con- 
stituted for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  or  of  some  considerable 
portion  of  it  answering  to  a  particular  description);  and  private  trusts 
(i.e.  trusts  constituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  trustee,  or  his  family,  or  his 
creditors).  Among  the  former  are  included  trusts  for  charitable  purposes ; 
and  as  examples  of  the  latter,  marriage-contract  trusts,  testamentary  trusts, 
and  trusts  for  creditors  may  be  specified.  The  main  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  is  that  a  public  trust  may  last  in  perpetuity,  while  a 
private  trust  may  not.  Under  the  Entail  Acts  of  1848  (sees.  47  and  48) 
and  1868  (sec.  17)  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  liferent  or  to  put  the  estate, 
whether  heritable  or  moveable,  in  trust  for  a  longer  period  than  the  life  of 
a  person  in  life  at  the  date  of  the  deed,  or  during  the  minority  of  a  person 
born  after  that  date.  In  calculating  the  limits  of  time,  the  date  of  any 
testamentary  or  mortis  causa  deed  is  taken  to  be  the  date  of  the  death  of 
the  granter,  and  the  date  of  a  marriage  contract  is  taken  to  be  the  date  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  The  Thellusson  Act  (39  &  40  George  III. 
c.  98)  prohibits  the  accumulation  of  the  income  of  a  fund  under  any  settle- 
ment of  real  or  personal  property  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-one  years 
from  the  death  of  the  granter. 

Constitution. — The  contract  of  trust  may  be  constituted  either  verbally 
or  in  writing,  what  is  necessary  being  a  transfer  of  the  property  from  the 
truster  to  the  trustee  and  a  declaration  of  the  trust  purposes.  No  technical 
language  is  necessary.  In  the  ordinary  case  writing  is  employed,  and  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  Trusts  Acts  apply  only  to  trusts  constituted  "  by 
any  deed  or  local  Act  of  Parliament." 

There  are  two  forms  of  trust  deed  in  common  use,  the  one  being  an 
absolute  disposition  of  the  property  to  the  trustee,  qualified  by  a  backbond 
or  back  letter  declaring  the  trust ;  and  the  other  being  a  deed  which  bears 
in  gremio  the  trust  purposes,  or  which,  declaring  that  the  property  is 
disponed  in  trust,  refers  to  a  separate  document,  written  or  to  be  written, 
which  sets  forth  the  trust  purposes.  Of  these  the  former  is  frequently 
found  more  convenient  in  the  case  of  inter  vivos  trusts,  such  as  those  for 
the  management  of  the  truster's  estate  or  the  extrication  of  his  affairs,  on 
account  of  the  greater  facility  in  dealing  with  the  estate  which  it  gives  to 
the  trustee.  The  latter,  again,  is  found  the  more  convenient  form  to  adopt 
in  the  case  of  family  or  testamentary  settlements.  The  important  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  forms  is  that  the  absolute  disposition  with  back- 
bond divests  the  granter  of  his  title  to  the  estate,  leaving  him  merely  a 
creditor  upon  the  trustee's  obligation  to  repay,  while  the  latter  does  not 
necessarily  divest  him,  but  merely  burdens  his  right  (see  Bolertson,  1840, 
2  D.  279,  per  Lord  FuUerton). 

When  the  trust  deed  is  in  the  form  of  an  absolute  disposition  with 
backbond,  the  estate  vests  in  the  trustee,  subject  to  the  equitable  rights  of 
reversion,  and  the  trustee  is  therefore  liable  in  all  the  consequences  lawfully 
deducible  from  the  title  upon  which  he  holds,  e.g.  the  payment  of  feu  duties 
(see  Gardyne,  1851,  13  D.  912,  1853,  1  Macq.  358).  Where  the  backbond 
is  latent,  i.e.  where  it  has  not  been  recorded,  the  trustee  can  communicate 
a  valid  right  to  a  purchaser  or  a  lender  upon  the  security  of  the  estate,  who 
transacts  with  him  for  value,  and  without  notice  of  the  interest  of  the 
beneficiary  (see  per  Lord  Watson  in  HeritaUe  Reversionary  Company,  1892, 
19  E.  (H.L.)  47).  Proof,  however,  that  the  purchaser  or  assignee  knew  of 
the  latent  trust  will  invalidate  the  contract  (Stair,  iv.  6,  5).  The  publica- 
tion of  the  backbond  by  recording,  or  by  its  production  in  legal  proceedings, 
is  equivalent  to  notice  of  the  trust.     Creditors  of  the  trustee  are  not  in  the 
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position  of  onerous  assignees.  His  trustee  in  bankruptcy  takes  the  property 
of  the  bankrupt  subject  to  all  the  rights  and  equities  that  affected  it  at  the 
date  of  the  bankruptcy,  and  therefore  property  held  by  the  bankrupt 
under  a  deed  ex  facie  absolute,  but  really  in  trust,  does  not  pass  to  his 
trustee,  whether  the  backbond  is  recorded  or  not  (see  Heritable  Reversionary 
Company,  ut  supra). 

Where  the  trust  deed  bears  in  gremio  that  it  is  granted  for  trust 
purposes,  and  where  under  those  purposes  the  reversion  of  the  estate,  if 
any,  is  to  be  reconveyed  to  the  truster,  the  radical  title  to  the  estate 
remains  with  the  truster;  but  where  the  ultimate  purpose  is  the  con- 
veyance of  an  irrevocable  interest  in  the  reversion  to  a  third  party,  the 
truster  is  divested  of  the  radical  right,  and  this  even  though  the  trust 
deed  reserves  to  him  a  liferent  of  the  estate.  In  short,  in  a  deed  bearing 
in  gremio  the  trust  purposes,  the  radical  right  is  in  the  person  beneficially 
interested  in  the  reversion.  Where  the  radical  right  remains  with  the 
truster,  he  is  the  heritable  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  can  dispose  of  it  by 
will,  or  entail  it,  or  sell  it,  or  grant  heritable  securities  affecting  it,  always 
subject  to  the  burden  imposed  on  it  by  the  trust.  He,  and  not  the  trustee, 
is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  in  respect  of  it,  and  his  heir-at-law 
must  make  up  his  title  by  service  to  him,  and  not  by  conveyance  from 
the  trustee. 

Proof  of  Trust. — Where  property  is  held  under  a  deed  ex  facie 
absolute  the  fact  that  it  is  really  held  in  trust  can  only,  in  a  question 
between  the  truster  and  the  trustee,  or  those  in  their  right,  be  proved  by 
writ  or  oath  of  the  party  alleged  to  be  trustee  (Act  1696,  c.  25).  In 
practice  this  rule  holds  also  in  the  case  of  an  ex  facie  absolute  disposition 
which  is  alleged  to  have  been  granted  in  security  only.  The  Act  only 
applies  in  questions  between  truster  and  trustee,  and  third  parties  may 
prove  the  trust  'prout  de  jure.  Thus,  creditors  of  the  granter  of  an  ex  facie 
absolute  disposition  may  prove  prout  de  jure  that  it  was  granted  in  trust 
{Wink,  1867,  6  M.  77;  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  1882,  9  R.  689),  and  a 
trustee  may  similarly  prove  that  he  holds  only  in  trust  {Hastie,  1886, 13  R. 
843  ;  Murdoch,  1832,  10  S.  445).  It  does  not  apply  where  no  deed  of  trust 
is  averred  {Govan  Neio  BovMng  Green  Cluh,  1898,  25  R.  485),  or  where  the 
alleged  trustee  has  voluntarily  interposed  as  negotiorum  gestor  (see  Marshall, 
1859,21  D  521,  per  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Inglis),or  where  partnership  {Forrester, 
1875,  2  R.  755 ;  but  see  Laird,  1884,  12  R.  294)  or  mandate  {Home,  1877, 
4  R.  977 ;  Pant  Mawr  Quarry  Company,  1883,  10  R.  457)  is  averred. 
Fraud  in  the  constitution  of  the  title  may  be  proved  'prout  de  jure,  but  it 
must  be  more  than  the  mere  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  trust  by  the 
alleged  trustee  {Tennant,  1868,  6  M.  876).  So  also  the  loss  of  the  back- 
bond of  trust  may  be  proved  by  parole  (  Walker,  1857,  20  D.  259). 

The  words  of  the  Act  provide  for  a  "  declaration  or  backbond  of  trust 
lawfully  subscribed  by  the  person  alleged  to  be  the  trustee,"  but  these 
words  have  been  freely  interpreted,  and  the  "  writ "  of  the  alleged  trustee 
need  not  be  signed  by  him.  Any  writing  under  his  hand  which  unequivo- 
cally instructs  trust  is  sufficient  (see  Macfarlane,  1837,  15  S.  978 ;  Taylor, 
1833,  12  S.  39;  Erans,  1871,  9  M.  801),  and  unsigned  entries  in  his 
business  books  have  been  held  sufficient  {Seth,  1855,  17  D.  1117;  Thomson, 
1873,  1  R.  65).  In  one  case  a  written  acknowledgment  of  the  trust  by  the 
executor  of  the  alleged  trustee  was  held  to  be  enough  (Montgomerie,  7  Feb. 
1811,  F.  C). 

Trusts  Arising  from  the  Operation  of  Law. — In  addition  to  trusts 
constituted  in  writing  by  the  truster  and  the  outcome  of  his  deliberate 
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intention,  there  are  other  trusts  the  existence  of  which  will  in  certain 
circumstances  be  recognised  by  law.  Such  trusts  may  be  either  Eesulting 
Trusts  or  Constructive  Trusts. 

Resulting  Trusts. — Where  property  is  held  in  trust  and  the  trust 
purposes  so  set  forth  in  the  deed  do  not  exhaust  the  beneficial  interest  in 
the  estate,  the  Court  will  recognise  a  "  resulting  trust "  with  regard  to  the 
residue  in  favour  of  the  truster  or  his  heirs.  In  such  a  case  the  pre- 
sumption is  against  the  trustee  having  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  estate, 
and  this  presumption  can  only  be  overcome  where  there  is  a  clear  indication 
in  the  deed  that  the  truster  intended  him  to  take  a  beneficial  interest.  For 
example,  where  the  declared  trust  purposes  are  merely  the  payment  of 
certain  legacies,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  residue, 
and  the  payment  of  the  legacies  does  not  exhaust  the  estate,  a  resulting 
trust  will  arise  with  regard  to  the  residue  in  favour  of  the  truster's  heir-at- 
law  or  next  of  kin.  So,  also,  where  the  trust  purposes  are  set  aside  as 
uncertain,  or  inextricable  {Mason,  1844,  16  Jur.  422),  or  as  unlawful 
(Symes,  1870,  9  Eq.  475),  a  resulting  trust  arises  for  behoof  of  the  heirs  of 
the  truster.  Again,  where  the  disposal  of  the  estate  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  trustees,  e.g.  among  charities  to  be  selected  by  them,  and  the  trustees 
decline  office,  or  die  without  exercising  the  discretion,  a  resulting  trust 
arises  in  favour  of  the  truster's  heirs  (Bobbie,  1893,  20  R  358).  Though 
the  truster's  heirs  or  next  of  kin  have  no  interest  under  the  trust  deed,  the 
fact  that  the  trust  purposes  may  at  any  time  either  wholly  or  partially 
fail,  and  that  a  resulting  trust  may  thereupon  arise  in  their  favour,  gives 
them  a  title  to  see  that  the  trust  is  properly  administered,  and  that  the 
funds  are  not  perverted  from  the  proper  trust  purposes  (M'Leish,  1841, 3  D. 
914). 

Constructive  Trusts. — When  a  person  holds  property  to  which  he  is  not 
equitably  entitled  for  his  own  absolute  use,  a  constructive  trust  is  held  to 
exist  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  also  interested  in  the  estate.  Thus  a  life- 
renter  is  bound  to  respect  the  interests  of  the  fiar  (see  Queensberry,  1820, 
6  Pat.  551 ;  Montgomerie,  1895,  22  K.  474),  and  a  heritable  creditor,  though 
he  is  entitled  to  exercise  his  own  rights,  is  constructively  a  trustee  for  the 
postponed  creditors  and  for  the  debtor  (see  Beveridge,  1829,  7  S.  281 ; 
Stewart,  1882,  10  E.  203). 

Trustee. — Strictly  speaking,  the  trustee  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
trust  estate  belongs,  and  who  deals  with  it  as  owner  subject  to  an  equitable 
obligation  to  account  for  it  to  some  one  else.  In  common  usage  the  word 
has  been  given  a  wider  meaning,  and  is  applied  to  persons  whose  position 
is  in  reality  rather  that  of  an  agent.  But  in  agency,  as  distinguished  from 
trust,  the  property  is  not  in  the  agent,  who  deals  with  it  merely  as  mandatory, 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  his  principal,  and  with  an  authority  which  is 
terminable  at  the  will  of  his  principal.  The  directors  of  a  company  are  not 
properly  trustees,  but  rather  managers  or  servants  of  a  company  (see  Faure 
Electric  Company,  1888,  40  Ch.  Div.  141),  though  in  some  respects  they 
are  subject  to  the  rules  which  affect  trustees,  e.g.  the  rule  which  prevents  a 
trustee  from  being  auctor  in  rem  suam  {Aberdeen  Baihuay  Company,  1864, 
1  Macq.  461).  The  official  liquidator  of  a  company  is  in  a  similar  position 
{Knoivles  [1891],  1  Ch.  717). 

Speaking  generally,  any  person  who  is  legally  capable  of  holding  and 
administering  property  may  act  as  trustee.  The  fact  that  he  is  himself 
beneficially  interested  in  the  estate  does  not  disqualify  him.  But  where 
he  is  or  becomes  the  sole  beneficiary,  the  trust  is  extinguished  confusione, 
and  the  property  vests  in  him  for  his  own  absolute  use.     A  minor  is  not 
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disqualified  from  acting  as  trustee  {Hilly  1879,  7  K  68),  but  if  he  have 
curators  he  cannot  act  without  their  consent.  In  an  old  case  it  was  held 
that  a  minor  could  not  act  as  trustee  on  a  sequestrated  estate  (Threshie,  30 
May  1815,  RC).  A  married  woman  can  act  (Stoddart,  30  June  1812,  F.C.), 
but  only  with  her  husband's  consent  (see  Hill,  supra).  The  appointment 
of  a  woman  as  trustee  does  not  necessarily  fall  on  her  marriage,  but  her 
husband  may  object  to  her  continuing  to  act  if  he  does  so  timeously  (Hill, 
ut  supra).  Where  a  husband  consents  to  his  wife  acting  as  trustee  he 
becomes  Liable  for  obligations  incurred  by  her  in  that  capacity  if  she  has 
no  separate  estate  (Pattisson,  1886,  13  E.  550),  but  if  she  has  separate 
estate  it  would  probably  be  liable  in  the  first  instance.  Where  husband 
and  wife  are  both  members  of  a  body  of  trustees  the  wife  is  entitled  to  act 
and  vote  separately  from  her  husband  {Barling,  1825,  1  W.  and  S.  188). 

Trusts  within  the  Meaning  of  the  Trusts  Acts. — The  Trusts  Acts 
of  1861  and  1863  originally  appUed  only  to  trusts  constituted  by  virtue  of 
any  deed  or  local  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  gratuitous  trustees  were 
nominated.  "Gratuitous  trustees"  are  defined  by  the  Act  of  1867  (30  & 
31  Vict.  c.  97,  sec.  1)  as  "all  trustees  who  are  not  entitled  as  such  to 
remuneration  for  their  services  in  addition  to  any  benefit  they  may  be 
entitled  to  under  the  trust,  or  who  hold  the  office  ex  officio,  and  shall  extend 
to  and  include  all  trustees,  whether  original  or  assumed,  who  are  entitled 
to  receive  any  legacy  or  annuity  or  bequest  under  the  trust,"  with  a  proviso 
that  a  trustee  who  receives  a  benefit  under  the  trust  on  the  express  condition 
that  he  accepts  office  shall  not  be  entitled  to  resign  his  office  by  virtue  of 
this  or  the  earlier  Acts  "  unless  otherwise  expressly  declared  in  the  trust 
deed."  The  Trusts  Act  of  1884  (47  &  48  Vict.  c.  63,  sec.  2),  after  reciting 
the  earlier  Acts,  provides  that,  "  in  the  construction  of  the  said  recited  Acts 
and  of  this  Act, '  trust '  shall  mean  and  include  any  trust  constituted  by  any 
deed  or  other  writing,  or  by  private  or  local  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  resolu- 
tion of  any  corporation  or  pubHc  or  ecclesiastical  body,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  tutor,  curator,  or  judicial  factor,  by  deed,  decree,  or  otherwise. 
'  Trustee '  shall  include  tutor,  curator,  and  judicial  factor.  *  Judicial 
factor'  shall  mean  any  person  judicially  appointed  factor  upon  a  trust 
estate,  or  upon  the  estate  of  a  person  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs,  factor  loco  tutoris,  factor  loco  ahsentis,  and  curator  bonis."  In  virtue 
of  this  definition  it  has  been  held  that  the  Court  can,  under  section  12  of 
the  1867  Act,  appoint  a  new  trustee  upon  a  non-gratuitous  trust,  e.g.  a 
trust  for  behoof  of  creditors  {Royal  Bank,  1893,  20  E.  741). 

Gratuitous  Nature  of  Office. — The  rule  is  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  provision  to  the  contrary  in  the  trust  deed,  the  trustee  is  presumed  to 
give  his  services  gratuitously,  and,  further,  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  make 
any  profit  out  of  his  position  as  trustee.  This  rule  does  not  apply  now  to 
a  trustee  for  creditors,  who  is  entitled  to  commission  for  his  trouble  (see 
Ball,  1870,  8  M.  1006).  But  he  is  entitled  to  nothing  beyond  this  com- 
mission, and  any  trustee  who  acts  as  agent  or  factor  for  the  trust,  either 
himself  or  by  a  firm  of  which  he  is  a  partner,  can  claim  no  remuneration 
for  his  services,  though  he  is  entitled  to  take  credit  for  his  actual  outlay 
{Home,  1841,  2  Eob.  App.  384 ;  Seton,  1841,  4  D.  310  (gratuitous  trustees). 
Lauder,  1859,  21  D.  1353  (trustee  for  creditors) ;  Flowerdew,  1854,  17  D. 
263  (judicial  factor)).  The  rule  does  not  apply  when  the  truster  has 
authorised  the  trustees  to  appoint  one  of  their  own  number  to  act  as  agent 
or  factor,  for  such  an  authority  implies  a  power  to  pay  suitable  remunera- 
tion {Good sir,  1858,  20  D.  1141).  The  beneficiaries  also  may  expressly  or 
by  implication  sanction  the  employment  and  remuneration  of  one  of  the 
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trustees  as  agent  {Scott,  1868,  6  M.  753).  A  trustee,  acting  as  law  agent, 
is  not  entitled  to  charge  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  trustees  on 
the  same  scale  as  if  he  had  no  duty  to  attend  as  trustee  {Turner,  1897, 
24  R  673). 

A  trustee  is  not  entitled  to  enter  into  any  contract  with  himself  or  a 
firm  of  which  he  is  a  partner.  "  It  is  a  rule  of  universal  application  that 
no  one  having  duties  of  a  fiduciary  nature  to  discharge  shall  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  engagements  in  which  he  has,  or  can  have,  a  personal  interest 
conflicting,  or  which  may  conflict,  with  the  interests  of  those  whom  he  is 
bound  to  protect.  So  strictly  is  this  principle  adhered  to  that  no  question 
is  allowed  to  be  raised  as  to  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  a  contract  so 
entered  into "  (per  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth  in  Aberdeen  Railway 
Company,  1854,  1  Macq.  471).  So  a  contract  between  a  railway  company 
and  a  firm  in  which  one  of  the  directors  is  a  partner  is  iUegal  and 
reducible  {Aberdeen  Railway  Company,  supra).  So  also  a  sale  by  a  curator 
bonis  of  his  ward's  estate  to  a  company  in  which  he  is  a  director  is  voidable 
at  the  instance  of  the  ward ;  even  where  the  estate  consisted  of  shares  over 
which  the  company  had  a  right  of  pre-emption  {Dunn,  1897,  25  K.  247). 
Such  contracts  are  not  in  themselves  void,  but  voidable  at  the  instance  of 
any  person  interested,  and  the  right  to  challenge  them  may  be  lost  by 
mora  or  acquiescence  {Buckner,  1887,  14  E.  1006).  It  is  illegal  for  trustees 
to  lend  trust  funds  to  one  of  their  number.  "  No  circumstances  will  justify 
such  a  proceeding,  and  it  is  quite  ultra  vires  of  any  body  of  trustees  so  to 
act "  (per  Lord  President  Inglis  in  Croskery,  1890,  17  E.  700).  Such  a 
loan  is  illegal  even  where  the  trustee  to  whom  it  is  made  is  the  liferenter 
of  the  whole  fund,  and  gives  suitable  heritable  security  {Ritchie,  1888, 
15  E.  1086).  Nor  can  a  trustee  make  any  profit  for  himself  out  of  his 
position.  "Wherever  it  can  be  shown  that  the  trustee  has  so  arranged 
matters  as  to  obtain  an  advantage,  whether  in  money  or  in  money's  worth, 
to  himself  personally  through  the  execution  of  his  trust,  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  retain  it,  but  be  compelled  to  make  it  over  to  his  constituent " 
(per  Lord  President  Inglis  in  Huntingdon  Copper  Company,  1877,  4  E. 
308).  So  where  trustees  have  made  an  unauthorised  investment,  not  only 
are  they  bound  to  replace  the  money  if  it  is  lost,  but  if  the  investment 
turns  out  to  be  profitable  they  are  bound  to  impute  the  whole  profits  to 
the  trust  {Grant,  1869,  8  M.  77 ;  see  also  MacUe,  1875,  2  E.  312). 

Quorum. — Where  the  truster  does  not  himself  specify  how  many  of  his 
trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  a  majority  of  the  accepting  and 
surviving  trustees  is  a  quorum  (1861  Act,  sec.  1).  A  majority  cannot 
act  in  any  important  matter  of  administration  without  consulting  their 
colleagues  ( Wyse,  1881,  8  E.  983),  but  if  this  has  been  duly  done,  the  act 
of  the  majority  is  binding  on  the  estate  {Alexander,  1883,  10  E.  1195 ;  see 
Barling,  1898,  25  E.  747). 

Appointment  of  Trustees  by  the  Court.— By  the  Trusts  Act  of  1867 
(30  &  31  Vict.  c.  97,  sec.  6),  it  is  provided  that  when  trustees  cannot  be 
assumed  under  any  trust  deed,  or  when  a  sole  trustee  has  become  insane  or 
incapable  of  acting  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  disability,  the  Court 
may,  on  the  application  of  any  person  interested,  appoint  new  trustees 
upon  the  trust.  New  trustees  have  been  appointed  under  this  section 
where  one  of  the  trustees  nominated  predeceased  the  truster,  and  the  other 
died  without  assuming  new  trustees  (Zoller,  1868,  6  M.  577),  and  where 
all  the  trustees  predeceased  the  truster  {Graham,  1868,  6  M.  958).  But 
the  Court  wiU  not  appoint  new  trustees  where  there  are  persons  in 
existence  who  have  power  to  do  so.     Where,  for  example,  the  trustees  under 
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a  marriage  contract  trust  fail,  the  spouses  retain  their  right  to  appoint  new 
trustees  {Neivlands,  1882,  9  R  1104).  But  a  surviving  spouse  has  only- 
power  to  appoint  quoad  his  or  her  own  share  of  the  estate  {Malcolm,  1895, 
22  E.  968).     The  section   applies  to  non-gratuitous  trusts  {Royal  Bank, 

1893,  20  R  741).  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Court  have  no  power  to 
assume  new  trustees,  unless  it  is  specially  conferred  upon  them  (1867  Act, 
sec.  13). 

Eemoval  of  Trustees  by  the  Court. — The  Court  of  Session  has 
power  in  virtue  of  its  nohile  officium  to  remove  a  trustee  from  his  office 
when  it  is  satisfied  that  such  a  course  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
trust  estate.  But  it  wiU  only  exercise  this  power  when  there  has  been 
"  something  more  than  mere  irregularity  or  illegality "  in  his  conduct ; 
there  must  have  been  "a  decided  malversation  of  office"  (see  Gilchrist, 
1883,  11  R  22).  When  the  circumstances  are  not  such  as  justify  the 
removal  of  the  trustee,  the  Court  may,  if  the  administration  is  unsatis- 
factory, sequestrate  the  trust  estate,  and  appoint  a  judicial  factor.  Under 
the  Trusts  Act  of  1891,  sec.  8,  in  the  event  of  a  trustee  becoming  insane  or 
incapable  of  acting  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  disability,  the  Court 
shall,  or  where  the  trustee  shall  have  been  continuously  absent  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  six  months,  the  Court  may  remove  him  from  office  on 
the  application  of  a  co-trustee  or  beneficiary.  Applications  under  this 
section  may,  in  the  case  of  mortis  causa  or  marriage  contract  trusts,  be 
made  either  to  the  Court  of  Session  or  to  the  Sheriff  Court.  In  other 
cases  they  must  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Session. 

Powers— Poii^er  to  Resign  Office.— ^j  the  Act  of  1861  (24  &  25  Vict, 
c.  81,  sec.  1),  power  is  given  to  gratuitous  trustees  to  resign  their  office, 
unless  the  contrary  is  expressed  in  the  trust  deed.  Non-gratuitous  trustees 
can  only  resign  if  power  is  given  to  them  in  the  trust  deed,  or  with  the 
authority  of  the  Court.  Such  authority  will  only  be  given  if  sufficient 
reason  for  resigning  is  shown,  for  example,  old  age  and  consequent 
inability  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  trust,  or  liability  to  be  sent  abroad, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  {Alison,  1886,  23  S.L.E.  362),  or  interests  directly 
conflicting  with  those  of  the  trust  {Guthrie,  1895,  22  R  870 ;  see  also  Scott, 

1894,  22  R  78 ;  Orphoot,  1897,  24  R  871).  A  sole  trustee  cannot  resign 
until  he  has  taken  steps  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  trust, 
either  by  assuming  new  trustees  with  the  consent  of  the  beneficiaries  under 
the  trust,  of  full  age,  and  capable  of  acting  at  the  time,  or  by  applying  to 
the  Court  for  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  or  a  judicial  factor  (30  &  31 
Vict.  c.  97,  sec.  10).  Where  a  whole  body  of  gratuitous  trustees  wish  to 
resign,  they  should  either  assume  new  trustees  or  apply  to  the  Court  for 
the  appointment  of  new  trustees  or  a  judicial  factor  {Maxiuell,  1874,  2  R 
71).  A  trustee  may  resign  either  by  a  minute  of  the  trust  entered  in  the 
sederunt  book,  aud  signed  by  him  and  the  other  acting  trustees,  or  by 
signing  a  minute  of  resignation  in  the  form  given  in  Schedule  A  of  the 
1867  Act,  registering  it  in  the  Books  of  Council  and  Session,  and  intimating 
it  to  the  other  trustees.  If  this  latter  form  is  adopted,  "  the  resignation 
shall  be  held  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  expiry  of  one  calendar  month 
after  the  date  "  of  the  intimation  to  the  other  trustees  if  they  are  within 
Scotland,  or  three  months  if  they  are  not  within  Scotland,  or  six  months  if 
the  address  of  any  trustee  to  whom  intimation  should  be  made  cannot  be 
found,  in  which  case  intimation  must  be  made  edic tally.  But  during  the 
currency  of  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Act,  the  resigning  trustee  cannot 
act  in  the  trust  {M'Math,  1896,  4  S.L.T.  20),  nor  can  he  revoke  his  resigna- 
tion {Fullarton,  1895,  23  R  105).     When  a  trustee  has  resigned,  he  is 
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entitled  to  obtain  a  discharge  either  from  his  co-trustees  or  from  the 
beneficiaries,  and  when  he  is  unable,  from  any  reason,  to  obtain  such  a 
discharge,  he  may  apply  to  the  Court  for  a  discharge  (1867  Act,  sec.  9). 
Besides  intimating  his  resignation  to  his  co-trustees,  the  resigning  trustee 
should  also  intimate  it  to  any  companies  in  which  the  trustees  hold  shares, 
in  order  that  his  name  may  be  taken  off  the  register  of  shareholders  (see 
Dalgleish,  1885,  13  R.  223). 

Power  to  Assume. — Power  to  assume  new  trustees  is  also  given  to 
gratuitous  trustees  by  the  Act  of  1861,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed  in 
the  trust  deed.  The  power  may  be  exercised  by  a  majority  or  quorum  of 
the  trustees,  but  due  notice  must  be  given  to  all  the  trustees  (Wyse,  1881, 
8  R  983),  who  are  available  to  act  {Malcolm,  1895,  22  R.  968).  A  form  of 
assumption  is  provided  in  Schedule  B  of  the  1867  Act.  Trustees  appointed 
by  the  Court  under  sec.  10  of  the  1867  Act  have  not  power  to  assume  new 
trustees  unless  that  power  is  expressly  conferred  on  them  by  the  Court 
(1867  Act,  sec.  13).  Assumed  trustees  are  not  personally  liable  for  the 
administration  of  their  predecessors,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  acquiesced 
in  or  homologated  it,  but  they  are  bound  to  give  an  account  of  the  intro- 
missions of  their  predecessors  so  far  as  these  have  not  been  audited  and 
discharged  (Somerville,  1854,  17  D.  151).  They  may  incur  liability  as 
partners  in  a  trading  company  though  there  is  no  executed  transfer  of  the 
shares  to  their  names  (Bell,  6  R  (H.L.)  55).  They  cannot  exercise  a 
discretionary  power  {e.g.  in  the  apportionment  of  a  fund)  conferred  on  the 
original  trustees,  but  may  apply  to  the  Court  for  authority  to  exercise  such 
a  power  (see  Mil,  1874,  2  R  68;  Bobbie,  1893,  20  E.  362;  Hoivden,  1895, 
23  R  113.) 

Powers  of  Administration. — The  truster  can  confer  what  powers  he 
pleases  upon  his  trustees  in  the  trust  deed,  or  he  can  prevent  them  from 
exercising  powers  which  they  would  otherwise  possess.  He  may  confer  a 
power,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  to  exercise  it  or  not  to 
exercise  it,  or  he  may  confer  it  in  the  form  of  a  direction.  In  the  latter 
case  the  trustees  are  bound  to  exercise  it,  and  are  not  liable  to  the 
beneficiaries  for  any  loss  to  the  estate  which  may  result.  In  the  former 
case,  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  exercise  it,  they  are  bound  to  use  "  the 
same  degree  of  diligence  that  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  exercise 
in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs  "  {Baes,  1889, 16  R  (H.L.)  33).  They 
are  entitled  to  consult  the  beneficiaries  upon  the  subject,  but  the  final 
decision  must  be  their  own  (see  Bobinson,  1881,  8  R  (H.L.)  127). 

Ordinary  Poivers  of  Administration. — The  Act  of  1867,  sec.  2,  gives 
trustees  power  to  do  certain  acts,  provided  that  they  are  "  not  at  variance 
with  the  terms  or  purposes  of  the  trust."     These  acts  are — 

1.  To   appoint   factors  and  law  agents,  and  to  pay  them  a  suitable 

remuneration. 

2.  To  discharge  trustees  who  have  resigned,  and  the  representatives  of 

those  who  have  died. 

3.  To  grant  leases  of  the  heritable  estate  of  a  duration  not  exceeding 

twenty-one  years  for  agricultural  lands,  and  thirty-one  years  for 
minerals,  and  to  remove  tenants. 

4.  To  upHft,  discharge,  or  assign  debts  due  to  the  trust  estate. 

5.  To  compromise  or  to  submit  and  refer  all  claims  connected  with  the 

trust  estate. 

6.  To   grant  all  deeds  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  powers 

vested  in  the  trustees. 
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7.  To  pay  debts  due  by  the  truster  or  by  the  trust  estate  without 
requiring  the  creditors  to  constitute  such  debts,  where  the 
trustees  are  satisfied  that  the  debts  are  proper  debts  of  the  trust. 

Of  these  powers,  that  to  grant  leases  for  a  period  which  may  extend 
beyond  the  term  of  the  trust  administration,  and  that  to  submit  claims  to 
arbitration  are  probably  the  only  two  which  trustees  did  not  already 
possess  at  common  law.  To  these  powers  have  been  added,  by  subsequent 
legislation,  a  power  to  make  abatement  or  reduction,  either  temporary  or 
permanent,  of  rents  under  agricultural  or  pastoral  (50  &  51  Vict.  c.  18, 
sec.  2),  or  under  mineral  (60  Vict.  c.  8)  leases,  and  to  accept  renunciation 
of  such  leases  (see  Berwick,  1874,  2  E.  90).  This  power  can  be  exercised 
by  judicial  factors  and  all  other  persons  who  come  within  the  definition  of 
trustee  contained  in  sec.  2  of  the  1884  Act,  without  applying  to  the  Court 
for  special  powers  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  39,  sec.  19 ;  Fattison's  Curator  Bonis, 
1890,  17  E.  303). 

Special  Powers. — The  third  section  of  the  1867  Act  enables  the  Court, 
on  the  petition  of  the  trustees  under  any  trust  deed,  to  grant  authority 
to  the  trustees  to  do  any  of  the  following  acts,  on  being  satisfied  that  the 
same  is  expedient  for  the  execution  of  the  trust,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  intention  thereof : — 

(1)  To  sell  the  trust  estate,  or  any  part  of  it. 

(2)  To  grant  feus  or  long  leases  of  the  heritable  estate,  or  any  part 
of  it. 

(3)  To  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the  trust  estate,  or  any  part 
of  it. 

(4)  To  excamb  any  part  of  the  trust  estate  which  is  heritable. 

All  questions  of  expenses  with  regard  to  such  applications  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  Court,  and  "  where  it  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  expense 
of  such  application  should  not  be  charged  against  the  trust  estate,  it  shall 
so  find  in  disposing  of  the  application."  Under  the  same  section,  the 
beneficiaries,  if  they  are  aU  of  full  age  and  capable  of  acting,  can,  by  deed 
of  consent,  grant  authority  to  the  trustees  to  do  any  of  these  acts,  if  not 
inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  the  trust ;  such  authority  being  equiva- 
lent to  authority  granted  by  the  Court. 

Power  to  make  advances  from  Capital. — By  the  seventh  section  of  the 
1867  Act  the  Court  "may,  from  time  to  time,  under  such  conditions  as  they 
see  fit,  authorise  trustees  to  advance  any  part  of  the  capital  of  a  fund 
destined,  either  absolutely  or  contingently,  to  minor  descendants  of  the 
truster,  being  beneficiaries  having  a  vested  interest  in  such  fund,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  income  of  the  fund  is  insufficient  or  not  appUcable  to,  and 
that  such  advance  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  such 
beneficiaries,  or  any  of  them,  and  that  it  is  not  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
trust  deed,  and  that  the  rights  of  parties  other  than  the  heirs  or  repre- 
sentatives of  such  minor  beneficiaries  shall  not  be  thereby  prejudiced." 
The  phrase  "  beneficiaries  having  a  vested  interest "  has  been  interpreted  as 
meaning  "  beneficiaries  who  shall,  if  they  survive,  have  the  only  right  and 
interest  in  such  fund,  but  who  are  now  vested  only  with  a  contingent 
interest"  {Pattison,  1870,  8  M.  578).  Where  vesting  is  postponed  until 
the  expiry  of  a  liferent,  and  where,  if  all  or  any  of  the  beneficiaries  pre- 
decease that  date,  there  is  a  destination  over,  not  to  the  survivors  of  the 
class  or  the  issue  of  predecessors,  but  to  third  parties,  the  Court  has  no  power 
to  authorise  advances  from  capital  (Baillie,  1896,  33  S.L.E.  589).  (For  cases 
where  authority  was  granted  see  Weir's  IVustees,  1877,  4  E.  846 ;  Boss's 
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Trustees,  1894,  21  K.  995 ;  Clark's  Trustees,  1895,  22  R.  706.)  Where  the 
beneficiaries  are  not  minor  descendants  of  the  truster  the  Act  does  not 
apply ;  but  the  Court  will,  in  virtue  of  its  nobile  officium,  authorise  advances 
to  be  made  in  certain  circumstances  (see  Oolquhoun,  1894,  21  R.  671 ; 
Bitchie,  1890,  17  R.  673 ;  Thomson,  1888,  15  R.  719).  So  also  where  the 
trustees  have  been  directed  to  accumulate  the  income  of  the  estate  until  a 
certain  term,  the  Court  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its  nohile  officium,  authorise 
advances  to  be  made  from  such  income  for  behoof  of  the  persons  who  will 
eventually  be  entitled  to  it  (see  Latta,  1880,  7  R  881 ;  Thomson,  1883,  11 
R.  401 ;  Webster,  1887, 14  R  501 ;  Muir,  1887, 15  R.  170).  The  Court  has 
no  power  under  the  Act  to  sanction  payments  already  made  from  capital  or 
accumulated  income  to  beneficiaries  (Boss,  1895,  3  S.L.T.  308). 

Power  to  make  Allowance  from  Income. — Where  trustees  hold  money  for 
behoof  of  children  who  have  a  vested  right  to  it,  though  the  period  of  pay- 
ment is  postponed,  they  are  bound  to  make  such  allowance  from  the  income 
of  the  fund  as  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
beneficiaries  (see  Edmiston,  1871,  9  M.  987 ;  Stewart,  1871,  8  S.L.R.  367 ; 
Mackintosh,  1872,  10  M.  933 ;  Seddon,  1893,  20  R.  675 ;  Atherstone,  1896, 
24  R.  39 ;  Normand,  1900,  2  F.  726).  Where  the  trustees  have  been  given 
a  discretionary  power  as  to  the  allowance  to  be  made,  the  Court  will  not 
interfere  unless  in  a  case  of  gross  dereliction  or  misconception  of  duty 
{Douglas,  1872,  10  M.  943),  or  where  the  trustees  have  interests  conflicting 
with  those  of  the  beneficiaries  {Thomson,  1888,  15  _^R.  719).  Where  no 
such  discretionary  power  has  been  given,  the  Court  may  interfere  to  fix  the 
allowance  to  be  made,  on  the  application  of  the  beneficiary  or  some  one  on 
his  behalf  {Muir,  1887,  15  R.  170 ;  Baird,  1872,  10  M.  482). 

Power  to  pay  Heritable  Debt. — Where  trustees  have  been  empowered  or 
directed  to  invest  the  trust  funds  in  the  purchase  of  heritable  property, 
they  may  apply  to  the  Court  for  authority  to  apply  the  money  in  payment 
of  any  debt  or  burden  affecting  any  heritable  property  destined  to  the  same 
series  of  heirs,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  which  were  to  be  applic- 
able to  the  property  directed  to  be  purchased  (1867  Act,  sec.  8). 

Procedure  in  Petition  for  Special  Potuers. — Petition  for  special  powers 
under  the  Trusts  Acts  are  brought  in  the  first  instance  before  any  one  of 
the  Lords  Ordinary,  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  has  power  to  deal 
with  them  in  vacation.  Where  the  nobile  officium  of  the  Court  is  invoked, 
the  petition  must  be  presented  to  the  Inner  House,  and  a  petition  rested 
alternatively  on  the  nobile  officium  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  is  com- 
petently presented  to  the  Inner  House. 

Duties  of  Trustees. — The  first  duty  of  a  trustee  is  to  accept  office  if 
he  intends  to  act  in  the  trust.  Until  he  has  accepted  he  incurs  no  liability. 
The  proper  course,  when  a  trust  comes  into  operation,  is  for  the  trustees 
who  intend  to  accept  office  to  sign  a  minute  to  that  effect.  But  the  accept- 
ance need  not  be  in  writing,  any  trustee-nominate  who  acts  as  trustee  or  in 
any  way  shows  that  he  has  acquiesced  in  his  nomination  after  the  trust  has 
come  into  operation,  will  be  held  to  have  accepted  office.  Trustees-nominate 
who  do  not  wish  to  act  may  accept  office  merely  for  the  purpose  of  assum- 
ing new  trustees  to  carry  on  the  trust,  without  incurring  any  responsibility 
{Blair,  1836,  14  S.  361). 

Making  up  Title  to  Estate. — ^When  he  has  accepted  office,  the  trustee 
must  make  up  a  title  to  the  estate.  In  the  case  of  movable  property  this 
is  done  by  taking  out  confirmation  as  executor  where  the  trust  is  a  testa- 
mentary one,  or  by  delivery  or  intimated  assignation  where  the  trust  is 
inter  vivos.     In  the  case  of  heritable  estate,  where  there  is  a  direct  convey- 
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ance  to  the  trustee,  and  the  truster  has  been  infeft,  a  title  is  made  up  either 
by  (1)  recording  the  deed  with  a  warrant  of  registration,  or  (2)  expeding  and 
recording  a  notarial  instrument  in  the  form  of  Schedule  J  of  the  Consolida- 
tion Act  of  1868.  Where  there  is  merely  a  general  disposition  of  the  estate 
to  the  trustees,  or  where,  in  a  testamentary  or  mortis  causa  deed,  there  is  no 
direct  conveyance  of  the  lands,  a  title  is  made  up  by  expeding  and  recording 
a  notarial  instrument  in  the  form  of  Schedule  L  of  the  Consolidation  Act. 
Where  the  truster  was  not  infeft,  the  trustee  may  make  up  his  title,  whether 
the  estate  is  directly  conveyed  to  him  or  whether  he  is  merely  the  general 
disponee,  by  expeding  and  recording  a  notarial  instrument  in  the  form  of 
Schedule  J,  or  by  recording  the  conveyance  of  the  person  last  infeft  along 
with  a  notarial  instrument  in  the  form  of  Schedule  N  of  the  Act. 

Realisation  of  Estate. — When  the  trustee  has  made  up  his  title  to  the 
estate,  he  must  proceed  to  realise  it  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  trust  purposes.  In  doing  this  he  must  exercise  "  the  same 
degree  of  diligence  that  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  exercise  in  the 
conduct  of  his  own  affairs  "  (per  Lord  Herschell  in  Eaes,  16  E.  (H.L.)  33),  or 
he  will  incur  liability  to  those  interested  under  the  trust.  But  he  is  not 
bound  or  entitled  to  spend  money  in  trying  to  recover  a  debt  which  is 
hopelessly  bad. 

Payment  of  Expenses  of  Trust. — The  initial  expenses,  such  as  that  of 
taking  out  confirmation  and  realising  the  estate,  and  extraordinary  expenses, 
such  as  that  of  applying  to  the  Court  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  or  of 
a  judicial  factor,  and  in  general  of  applications  for  special  powers  under  the 
1867  Act,  are  payable  out  of  the  capital  of  the  trust.  The  ordinary  expenses 
of  administration,  including  that  of  the  remuneration  of  a  factor  or  law 
agent,  are  payable  from  the  income.  All  such  expenses  form  a  proper 
charge  against  the  trust  estate,  and  may  be  taken  credit  for  by  the  trustees. 

Payment  of  Truster  s  Debts. — Those  debts  which  are  known  to  law  as 
privileged  debts  have  a  prior  claim  upon  the  trust  estate,  and  trustees  are 
entitled  to  proceed  at  once  to  pay  them.  But  with  regard  to  other  debts, 
trustees  are  not  in  safety  to  pay  them  until  they  have  ascertained  by  due 
inquiry  what  claims  upon  the  trust  estate  exist,  and  whether  the  estate  is 
sufficient  to  meet  them  all.  In  no  case  should  they  pay  ordinary  debts 
until  after  the  expiry  of  six  months  from  the  testator's  death.  After  six 
months  they  may  pay  in  safety  pri7no  venienti,  unless  they  have  or  ought 
to  have  reason  to  doubt  the  solvency  of  the  estate.  Creditors  doing  dili- 
gence on  the  estate  within  the  six  months  are  entitled  to  rank  pari  passu 
upon  it.  When  the  trustees  distribute  the  estate  amongst  the  beneficiaries 
without  retaining  sufficient  to  meet  a  claim  timeously  made  by  a  creditor, 
they  will  incur  personal  liability  to  the  creditor  (Lamond's  Trustees,  1871, 
9  M.  662 ;  Heritable  Securities  Investment  Association,  1893,  20  R.  675). 
But  where  the  creditor  comes  forward  after  the  six  months  have  expired, 
and  after  the  estate  has  been  bona  fide  distributed,  the  trustees  are  not 
personally  liable,  but  the  creditor  must  look  for  payment  to  those  who 
have  actually  received  the  money  (Beith,  1875,  3  R.  185). 

Administration  or  Distribution  of  Estate. — After  the  truster's  debts 
have  been  paid  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  either  to  distribute  the  estate 
among  the  beneficiaries,  or  to  hold  and  administer  it  for  their  behoof  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  trust.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  their  duty  to  find 
suitable  investments  for  the  trust  funds.  A  list  of  investments,  in  which 
trustees  are  entitled  by  law  to  invest  trust  funds,  will  be  found  in  the 
article  on  "  Investments,"  vol.  iii.  p.  456. 

Annuities. — Where  one  of  the  trust  purposes  is  the  payment  of  an 
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annuity,  provision  must  be  made  for  this  before  the  amount  of  the  residue 
can  be  ascertained,  or  the  trust  funds  paid  away.  Where  the  income  of 
the  estate  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  annuity,  the  deficiency  must  be  made 
up  from  capital.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  keep  up  a  trust  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  an  annuity.  The  annuity  may  be  renounced,  or,  with 
the  consent  of  all  persons  interested,  the  trustees  may  purchase  an  annuity, 
and  then  proceed  to  distribute  the  estate  amongst  those  beneficially  inter- 
ested (see  Farlane's  'Trustees,  1902,  4  F.  805 ;  Al'Fherson's  Trustees,  1902, 

4  F.  921).  But  an  alimentary  annuity  cannot  be  renounced,  and  where  an 
alimentary  annuity  has  been  constituted,  the  trustees  are  bound  to  keep  up 
the  trust.  This  is  so  even  where  the  alimentary  annuitant  comes  into  the 
beneficial  fee  of  the  estate  from  which  the  annuity  is  paid  {Duthie,  1878, 

5  R  858 ;  Eliott's  Trustees,  1894,  21  K.  975). 

Repugnancy,  etc. — Where  an  absolute  fee  is  given  to  a  beneficiary,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  by  means  of  the  trust  to  adject  conditions  to  it,  the 
conditions  are  of  no  avail,  and  the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  the  free  posses- 
sion of  the  estate  (see  Ballantyne,  1898,  25  E.  621 ;  Millar,  1890,  18  E. 
301).  Where  the  directions  given  to  the  trustees  are  self-contradictory  or 
cannot  be  carried  out,  or  where  they  would  involve  an  illegal  act  if  carried 
out,  they  will  be  held  pro  non  scripto  (see  Murray,  1898,  6  S.L.T.  193). 
Again,  where  the  trustees  are  directed  to  do  something  for  behoof  of  a 
beneficiary  which  could  be  immediately  undone  by  him,  e.g.  buy  land  and 
convey  it  to  him  as  unlimited  fiar  (Spens,  1875,  3  E.  50),  or  buy  an  annuity 
for  him  (Bow,  1877,  4  E.  403),  where  the  beneficiary  could  at  once  reconvert 
the  land  or  annuity  into  money,  the  Court  will  not  insist  on  these  directions 
being  carried  out,  and  the  trustees  will  be  entitled  to  pay  the  money  direct 
to  the  beneficiary. 

Liability. — Liability  to  Beneficiaries. — The  general  rule  is  that  a 
trustee  is  liable  to  the  beneficiaries  for  any  loss  resulting  from  want  of 
diligent  administration  on  his  part.  The  degree  of  diligence  which  the 
law  requires  of  the  trustee  is  "  the  same  degree  of  diligence  that  a  man  of 
ordinary  prudence  would  exercise  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs  *' 
(per  Lord  Herschell  in  Baes,  1889,  16  E.  (H.L.)  33),  and  the  rule  appHes 
whether  or  not  the  trustee  receives  remuneration  for  his  services. 

Questions  of  Liability  to  beneficiaries  most  frequently  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  investment  of  the  trust  funds.  Eeference  has  been 
already  made  to  the  article  "Investments,"  vol.  iii.  p.  456,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  what  are  lawful  trust  investments.  Where  a 
trustee  invests  trust  funds  outwith  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  law, 
he  is  liable  to  make  good  any  loss  which  may  result  to  the  trust  estate, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  entitled  to  reap  any  personal  advantage 
from  any  investment  which  tunas  out  to  be  profitable.  He  is  bound  to 
find  proper  investments  for  the  trust  funds,  and  if  he  allows  them  to  he 
idle,  or  leaves  them  upon  deposit  receipt  in  bank,  he  may  be  held  liable 
for  the  difference  between  what  they  have  actually  earned,  and  3  per  cent 
interest,  the  rate  which  they  might  have  earned  had  they  been  properly 
invested  {Melville,  1896,  24  E.  243).  Trust  funds  should  only  be  allowed 
to  lie  on  deposit  receipt  as  a  temporary  expedient,  pending  the  finding  of 
a  proper  investment  (ibid).  In  such  a  case,  the  receipt  should  be  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  trustees,  and  not  in  that  of  their  agent  (Ferguson, 
1898,  25  E.  697). 

Besides  the  investments  which  are  authorised  by  the  Trusts  Acts, 
trustees  may  obtain  authority  from  the  truster  to  make  or  hold  any 
investment  which  he  thinks  proper.     But  where  they  hold  investments 
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under  such  authority  they  are  bound  to  exercise  ordinary  prudence  in 
satisfying  themselves  from  time  to  time  of  the  soundness  of  the  invest- 
ments {Thomson,  1890,  18  R.  24).  Frequently  a  power  is  given  to  invest 
in  certain  securities  "  or  such  other  securities  as  my  trustees  shall  think 
proper."  But  such  a  power  only  authorises  investments  which  the  law 
recognises  as  "proper"  {Ritchie,  1888,  15  R.  1086).  Where  authority  is 
given  to  invest  in  a  certain  "  class  "  of  investments,  trustees  are  bound  to 
investigate  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  particular  investment  chosen  from 
the  class  {Alexander,  1899,  1  F.  639 ;  Henderson,  1900,  2  F.  1295). 

By  the  Trusts  Act  of  1891  (sec.  4),  trustees  are  entitled  to  lend  money 
upon  heritable  security  up  to  two- thirds  of  the  value  of  the  security,  and 
where  they  have  allowed  a  smaller  margin  than  one-third,  they  are  only 
liable  to  the  extent  of  the  excess  of  the  loan  over  what  they  were  entitled 
to  lend.  But  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  Act,  they  must  have 
obtained  an  independent  report  upon  the  value  of  the  property  from  a 
competent  valuator.  Buildings  in  course  of  erection  do  not  form  a  proper 
security  for  trust  funds,  especially  where  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the 
erection  by  means  of  the  money  borrowed  {Guild,  1887,  14  R.  944).  In  a 
heritable  security,  the  value  of  the  heritable  subjects  pledged  should  be 
looked  to  as  security  for  the  loan.  Thus,  harbour  trust  mortgages,  where 
the  rates  and  other  revenues  of  the  trust  constituted  the  security  given, 
and  there  were  no  means  of  attaching  or  realising  the  heritable  property 
belonging  to  the  trust,  were  held  not  to  be  a  proper  trust  investment 
{Cowan,  1897,  24  R.  590 ;  Annan,  1898,  25  R.  (H.L.)  23). 

Trustees  cannot,  without  express  permission  from  the  truster,  invest 
their  funds  in  trade,  or  become  partners  in  a  trading  concern.  This  rule 
precludes  them  from  buying  shares  in  a  trading  company,  although  a  loan 
to  a  trading  company,  where  the  trustees  stand  outside  the  company 
as  creditors  and  not  partners,  may  be  a  good  investment  {Ritchie,  1888, 
15  R.  1086).  Where  the  truster  has  left  his  funds  invested  in  a  trading 
concern,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  unless  they  have  explicit  authority 
to  retain  the  investment,  to  realise  and  reinvest  the  funds  in  proper  trust 
securities.  They  are  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  do  this  in  order  that 
they  may  realise  to  the  best  advantage. 

Section  6  of  the  Trusts  Act  of  1891,  which  is  retrospective  in  its 
action,  provides  that  "  where  a  trustee  shall  have  committed  a  breach  of 
trust  at  the  instigation  or  request,  or  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  a 
beneficiary,  the  Court  may,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  .  .  .  make  such  order  as 
to  the  Court  shall  seem  just,  for  applying  aU  or  any  part  of  the  interest 
of  the  beneficiary  in  the  trust  estate  by  way  of  indemnity  to  the  trustee 
or  person  claiming  through  him." 

The  Judicial  Factors  Act  of  1889,  sec.  18,  provides  that  trustees  under 
a  testamentary  settlement  may  apply  to  the  Court  for  an  order  on  the 
Accountant  of  Court,  "  to  superintend  their  administration  of  the  estate, 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  investment  of  the  estate,  and  the  distribution 
thereof  among  the  creditors  of  the  deceased  and  the  beneficiaries  under 
the  settlement,  and  the  Court  may  grant  such  order  accordingly ;  and  if 
such  order  be  granted,  the  Accountant  shall  annually  examine  and  audit 
the  accounts  of  such  trustees,  .  .  .  and  at  any  time,  if  he  thinks  fit,  he 
may  report  to  the  Court  upon  any  question  that  may  arise  in  the 
administration  of  the  estate,  with  regard  to  any  of  the  foresaid  matters, 
and  obtain  tlie  directions  of  the  Court  thereupon." 

The  expenses  incurred  in  making  or  changing  investments  form  a 
charge   against  the  capital   of  the   estate.     But  in   making  changes   in 
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investments,  trustees  are  bound  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  estate 
as  a  whole,  and  are  not  entitled  to  make  such  changes  solely  in  the 
interests  of  the  liferenter  in  order  to  give  him  a  larger  income. 

A  trustee  is  not  entitled  to  leave  the  administration  of  the  estate  in 
the  hands  of  his  co-trustees.  If  he  does  so  he  will  be  held  liable  in  the 
event  of  loss  resulting  to  the  estate  (Carruthers,  1890,  17  K.  769).  But  a 
trustee  residing  at  a  distance  is  entitled  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  his 
co-trustees  in  such  a  matter  as  the  personal  investigation  of  a  security 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  lend  trust  money.  Where  his  co-trustee 
misappropriates  trust  funds  he  will  only  be  held  personally  liable  if  he  had 
reason  to  suspect  his  co-trustee's  integrity,  or  if  he  has  unnecessarily  and 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business  left  the  funds  under  the  control  of 
his  co-trustee  (Gasquoine,  1894,  10  T.L.E.  220).  In  appointing  a  factor  or 
law  agent  to  the  trust,  trustees  are  bound  to  see  that  the  person  appointed 
is  properly  qualified  and  in  good  business  repute.  They  are  further 
bound  to  exercise  reasonable  prudence  in  supervising  his  actions  and  in 
seeing  that  he  remains  habite  and  repute  responsible.  Subject  to  these 
conditions,  they  are  entitled  to  delegate  to  him  ordinary  acts  of  administra- 
tion, and  to  repose  reasonable  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  capacity. 
They  will  not  be  held  responsible  for  his  dishonesty  or  incapacity  so  long 
as  they  had  no  reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting  him  (see  Ferguson,  1898, 
25  K,  697).  The  same  rule  applies  with  regard  to  the  trustees'  liability 
for  the  acts  of  other  persons  employed  by  them,  whether  professional  men, 
such  as  accountants  or  stockbrokers,  or  servants  (Sleight,  1883,  9  App.  Ca.  1; 
Johson  [1893],  1  Ch.  71). 

Liability  to  Third  Parties. — Obligations  undertaken  by  the  truster 
which  devolve  upon  the  trustees  only  in  virtue  of  the  trust  do  not  involve 
the  trustees  in  any  liability  beyond  the  value  of  the  trust  estate.  But  the 
trustees  are  bound  to  make  the  estate  available  to  satisfy  such  obligations, 
and  hence  the  creditors  of  the  truster  as  well  as  the  beneficiaries  have  a 
right  to  see  that  the  trustees  are  diligent  in  realising  and  administering 
the  estate. 

Except  those  debts  which  are  known  to  the  law  as  privileged,  no  debts 
of  the  truster  should  be  paid  by  the  trustees  until  they  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  estate  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  claims  of  creditors  upon 
it.  By  giving  a  preference  to  any  creditor,  either  by  paying  his  debt  or 
granting  him  additional  security,  trustees  will  incur  personal  liability  to 
the  other  creditors  in  the  event  of  the  estate  turning  out  to  be  insufficient. 
But  creditors  must  make  their  claims  in  reasonable  time,  and  trustees  who 
reasonably  believe  that  all  debts  have  been  satisfied  may  safely  pay  away 
the  estate  to  beneficiaries  after  six  months  (Stewart,  1871,  9  M.  813).  If  a 
debt  emerges  after  the  estate  has  been  paid  away,  the  beneficiaries  may  be 
obliged  to  repay  in  order  to  satisfy  the  creditor.  Where  trustees  over- 
estimated the  value  of  the  estate,  and  then  paid  debts  without  retaining 
sufficient  to  meet  a  preferable  claim,  they  were  held  personally  liable 
(Lamond,  1871,  9  M.  662).  Where  the  trustees  themselves  undertake  an 
obligation  on  behalf  of  the  trust  estate  they  are  held  to  warrant  the 
sufficiency  of  the  estate  to  the  persons  with  whom  they  deal,  unless  it  is 
clear  that  the  creditor  took  the  trust  estate,  as  distinct  from  the  individual 
trustees,  as  his  debtor.  But  in  ordinary  transactions,  such  as  buying  and 
selling,  granting  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  like,  the  trustee  will  be 
personally  liable  should  the  trust  estate  be  insufficient,  even  though  he  has 
expressly  contracted  as  trustee  (Lumsden,  1865,  3  M.  (H.L.)  96). 

Liability  as  Shareholders  in  Public  Companies. — When  trustees  are 
VOL.  VI  20 
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registered  as  shareholders  in  a  public  company  they  become  partners  of  the 
company,  and  their  liability  is  not  limited  to  the  value  of  the  trust  estate. 
They  are  therefore  personally  liable  to  pay  calls  upon  the  shares.  Where 
the  investment  in  shares  is  one  which  they  were  authorised  to  make,  they 
will  be  entitled  to  relief  from  the  trust  funds  so  far  as  they  will  go.  But 
if  the  investment  was  unauthorised  they  are  not  entitled  to  pay  the  calls 
from  the  trust  funds,  and  they  will  be  liable  for  any  loss  resulting  to  the 
trust  from  the  investment  {Sanders,  1879,  7  R.  157).  But  where  such  an 
investment  is  made  "  at  the  instigation  or  request,  or  with  the  consent  in 
writing,"  of  a  beneficiary,  the  trustees  may  be  entitled  to  relief  from  that 
beneficiary  to  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  the  trust  estate  (1891  Act,  sec.  6). 
Trustees  will  not  be  held  liable  as  shareholders  unless  it  is  clear  that  they 
have  authorised  the  transfer  of  the  shares  to  their  names,  or  have  acted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preclude  them  from  repudiating  liability,  e.g.  by  signing 
dividend  warrants  as  trustees. 

When  trustees  make  up  a  title  by  confirmation  to  shares  which  had 
been  held  by  the  truster,  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  go  upon  the 
register  of  the  company  as  partners.  They  are  entitled  to  proceed  to  sell 
•the  shares,  merely  intimating  the  fact  of  confirmation  to  the  company  as  a 
notice  of  title.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  intimate  the  fact  of  confirma- 
tion, and  request  that  the  shares  be  transferred  to  their  names,  in  which 
case  they  will  become  partners  of  the  company.  In  a  mortis  causa  disposi- 
tion to  trustees  the  condition  of  survivorship  is  implied,  and  therefore  when 
one  of  a  body  of  trustees  dies  his  representatives  have  no  interest  in  the 
estate.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  trustees  holding  shares  in  a  company, 
the  representatives  of  a  trustee  who  dies  are  not  liable  for  calls  made  after 
the  date  of  his  death,  though  they  are  liable  to  the  extent  of  his  estate  for 
any  obligations  incurred  by  him  as  trustee  prior  to  his  death  (Osivald's 
Trustees,  1879,  6  R  461). 

Liability  Singuli  in  Solidum. — In  any  case  in  which  trustees  have 
become  liable  to  third  parties,  whether,  for  example,  by  granting  a  bond 
for  money  borrowed  or  by  holding  shares  in  a  joint-stock  company,  they 
are  liable  singuli  in  solidum  to  make  good  the  obligation  {Oswald's  Trustees, 
supra).  So  also  they  are  liable  singuli  in  solidum  where  any  claim  is  made 
against  them  on  the  ground  of  delict  or  quasi-delict.  Quasi-delict  is  applied 
to  actions  which,  though  not  of  a  criminal  nature,  are  such  as  will  found  a 
claim  for  pecuniary  reparation  for  damage  sustained.  Ultra  vires  or  illegal 
acts  are  thus  of  the  nature  of  quasi-delict,  and  for  such  acts  trustees  are 
liable  singuli  in  solidum  to  the  person  affected,  whether  creditor  or  beneficiary 
.see  Croskery,  1890,  17  K  697). 

Liability  for  Uxpenses  of  Litigation. — The  general  rule  is  that  a  trustee 
who  incurs  expenses  in  litigating  on  behalf  of  the  trust  estate  is  entitled 
to  charge  these  expenses  against  the  estate,  and  if  he  has  been  found  liable 
in  expenses  to  his  opponent,  to  charge  these  also,  even  if  they  exhaust  the 
estate,  before  paying  the  creditors  of  the  trust  (see  Drummond,  1881,  8  R. 
449).  The  litigation,  however,  must  be  reasonable  and  reasonably  conducted. 
Where  the  trustees  have  been  unreasonable  or  have  acted  in  bad  faith,  they 
may  be  found  personally  liable  in  expenses  (see  Boss,  1876,  5  R  1015). 
Where  expenses  are  found  due  against  a  trustee  and  the  estate  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  them,  the  rule  appears  to  be  that  he  is  personally  liable 
to  his  opponent,  on  the  ground  that  his  fiduciary  character  has  no  effect  in 
a  question  with  a  third  party,  with  whom  he  litigates  as  an  individual  on 
the  ordinary  terms  as  to  expenses  {Craig,  1896,  24  R.  6 ;  Anderson,  1901, 
4  F.  96). 
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Termination  of  Trust. — When  the  trust  purposes  have  been  fulfilled 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  bring  the  trust  to  an  end.  When  the  trust 
estate  is  finally  distributed  among  the  beneficiaries  the  trustees  are  entitled 
to  obtain  a  discharge  of  their  intromissions.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
legacies  the  trustees  are  only  entitled  to  a  receipt  for  the  money  paid,  but 
when  they  pay  over  the  residue  to  the  residuary  legatee  they  are  entitled 
to  a  formal  discharge  from  him.  Where  for  any  reason  they  cannot  obtain 
such  a  discharge,  or  where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  parties  amongst 
whom  the  final  distribution  should  be  made,  they  are  entitled  to  raise  an 
action  of  multiplepoinding  and  exoneration  in  order  that  the  estate  may 
be  distributed  under  the  authority  of  the  Court.  It  is  not  necessary  in 
such  an  action  that  there  should  be  actual  double  distress. 

Where  the  existence  of  a  liferent  or  annuity  is  the  only  obstacle  to 
bringing  the  trust  to  an  end,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
trust.  The  annuity  may  be  renounced,  unless  it  is  alimentary  or  provided 
for  by  an  irrevocable  deed  (see  White,  1877,  4  E.  786 ;  Ker,  1895,  23  E. 
317),  and  on  its  renunciation  the  beneficiaries  who  have  a  vested  interest 
under  the  trust  can  call  on  the  trustees  to  denude  in  their  favour.  But  the 
renunciation  of  a  liferent  has  no  effect  on  the  vesting  of  the  interests  under 
the  trust  (see  Muirhead,  1890,  17  E.  (H.L.)  45). 

Where  all  the  trust  purposes  have  been  fulfilled  except  the  payment 
over  of  the  money  to  the  beneficiary,  and  the  trustee  has  died  or  become 
incapable  of  acting,  it  is  competent  for  the  beneficiary  to  apply  to  the  Court 
for  authority  to  make  up  a  title  in  his  own  name  to  the  property  to  the 
possession  of  which  he  is  entitled  "  for  his  own  absolute  use "  (1867  Act, 
sec.  14).  But  this  procedure  is  not  competent  to  the  assignee  of  such  a 
beneficiary. 

Jurisdiction. — Where  a  trust  is  constituted  in  Scotland  and  is  to  be 
executed  in  Scotland  the  Scottish  Courts  have  jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
connected  with  the  trust,  including  not  only  questions  of  administration 
but  questions  concerning  the  existence  of  the  trust.  Foreigners,  therefore, 
who  are  trustees  on  a  Scottish  trust,  are  amenable  to  the  Scottish  Courts 
qua  trustees,  though  not  qua  individuals.  Where  the  trust  estate  consists 
of  heritable  property  in  Scotland  the  Scottish  Courts  have  jurisdiction  with 
regard  to  that  property.  Where  a  trustee  upon  a  foreign  trust  is  personally 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  Courts,  these  Courts  have  juris- 
diction over  him  in  matters  connected  with  the  trust  estate,  even  though 
the  estate  is  not  situated  in  Scotland  (see  Orr-Eiving,  1885, 13  E.  (H.L.)  8). 
The  Scottish  Trusts  Acts  do  not  apply  to  English  trusts,  so  where  English 
trustees  hold  heritable  property  in  Scotland  they  cannot  obtain  power 
under  the  1867  Act,  e.g.  to  sell  the  estate,  from  the  Scottish  Courts  (but 
see  Fenders  Trustees,  1903,  5  F.  504). 

Domicile  of  Trust. — The  main  factor  in  determining  the  domicile  of 
the  trust — that  is  to  say,  under  the  laws  of  what  country  the  trust  is  to  be 
interpreted  and  administered — is  the  intention  of  the  truster.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  he  intends  his  own  domicile  to  be  that  of  the  trust,  but 
this  presumption  can  be  overcome  either  by  an  express  declaration  that  the 
trust  is  to  be  administered  according  to  the  laws  of  another  country,  or  by 
circumstances,  such  as  the  form  and  place  of  execution  of  the  deed,  the 
situation  of  the  trust  estate,  or  the  nationality  of  the  truster  or  of  the 
trustees  appointed,  all  of  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  truster's  intention. 

Testamentary  writings  executed  abroad  are  vaUd  as  regards  movable 
property  if  they  are  executed  in  accordance  with  either  the  law  of  the 
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testator's  domicile  or  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  are  executed. 
Testamentary  writings  dealing  with  heritage  must  be  validly  executed 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  heritage  is  situated.  By 
statute,  wills  or  testamentary  writings  executed  abroad  by  a  British  subject, 
and  valid  either  by  the  lex  loci  actus  or  by  the  law  of  his  domicile  at  the 
time,  or  by  the  law  of  his  domicile  of  origin,  are,  with  regard  to  personal 
estate,  valid  for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  to  probate  or  of  confirmation ; 
and  any  such  writings  executed  within  the  United  Kingdom  are,  for 
similar  purposes,  held  to  be  well  executed  if  valid  according  to  the  law  of 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  they  are  executed,  and  no 
subsequent  change  of  domicile  affects  their  validity  or  alters  their  con- 
struction (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  114,  sees.  1  and  3).  C.  E.  A.  Howden. 

Trust  Accounts. — The  preparation  and  audit  of  trust  accounts 
are  important  branches  of  accounting.  There  are  various  kinds  of  trusts 
— testamentary,  marriage -contract,  trusts  for  creditors,  educational  and 
charitable  trusts — but  the  principles  underlying  the  preparation  of  the 
accounts  are  the  same,  viz.  to  show  clearly,  at  regular  fixed  periods,  the 
result  of  the  trustees'  administration  of  the  funds  and  the  income  derived 
therefrom. 

The  accounts  which  a  judicial  factor  has  to  prepare  annually  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Accountant  of  Court  may  be  appropriately  considered  along 
with  trust  accounts,  as  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  position  of  a 
body  of  trustees  and  that  of  a  judicial  factor.  Their  duties  are  to  administer 
the  estate  entrusted  to  them,  and  they  require  to  show,  in  the  form  of 
periodical  accounts,  the  results  of  their  intromissions  with  the  funds  of  the 
estate.  The  form  of  accounts  provided  by  the  Accountant  of  Court  in  his 
notes  for  the  guidance  of  judicial  factors  is  also  that  generally  adopted  in 
Scotland  for  trust  accounts. 


1.   Testamentary  Trusts 

The  office  of  trustee  is  gratuitous  unless  otherwise  specified.  Accord- 
ingly a  trustee  is  not  bound  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  all  the  detailed 
work  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  trust  business,  and  is  entitled  at 
common  law,  and  under  the  Trusts  Acts,  to  appoint  an  agent  or  factor  to 
manage  the  estate  under  his  supervision.  The  expense  of  such  employment 
is  a  valid  charge  against  the  trust  funds.  He  is  also  entitled  to  employ 
persons  of  skill  to  execute  special  business  in  connection  with  the  trust,  e.g. 
accountants  to  prepare  and  audit  the  trust  accounts. 

The  deed  nominating  trustees  generally  contains  a  declaration  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  trust  is  created.  A  separate  deed  of  directions, 
however,  is  competent,  and  in  some  cases  desirable.  On  accepting  office 
it  becomes  the  trustees'  duty  to  see  that  all  the  purposes  of  the  trust  are 
carried  out.  Their  aim  should  be  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the 
truster.  While,  as  above  stated,  the  trustees  need  not  personally  attend  to 
the  routine  of  the  trust  business,  they  are  bound  to  exercise  due  super- 
vision of  the  factor's  intromissions  by  obtaining  periodical  accountings  and 
otherwise.  The  accounts  should  be  prepared  at  regular  periods.  In  prac- 
tice yearly  accounts  dating  from  the  testator's  death  are  made  out,  so  that 
a  useful  comparison  of  the  progress  of  the  trust  affairs  from  year  to  year 
may  be  made. 

The  office  of  executor  is  distinguished  from  that  of  trustee,  but  it  is 
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usual  in  wills  to  appoint  the  same  persons  to  the  two  offices.  An  executor's 
duties  are  to  realise  and  distribute  the  estate,  but  it  is  a  trustee's  duty  to 
hold  the  residue  of  the  estate  remaining  after  payment  of  the  debts,  duties, 
etc.,  and  administer  it  according  to  the  testator's  instructions. 

In  executries,  and  in  trusts  where  the  directions  are  to  hold  the  funds 
and  accumulate  the  income  until  a  specified  date,  when  the  whole  is  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  beneficiaries,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  separate 
accounts  for  capital  and  income.  To  state  such  accounts  intelligently  it 
is  only  necessary  to  show  the  intromissions  under  appropriate  branches, 
such  as 

Charge 

I.  Funds  and  estate  at  beginning. 
II.  Estate  realised. 
III.  Eevenue. 

Discharge 

I.  Deathbed  and  funeral  expenses. 

II.  Government  duties  and  expenses  of  confirmation. 

III.  Debts  due  by  the  deceased. 

IV.  Legacies  and  legacy  duty. 

V.   Investments  made  by  trustees. 
VI.  Expenses  of  administration. 
VII.  Funds  and  estate  at  close  of  account. 

In  trusts  providing  for  a  Liferent  of  the  residue  it  is  necessary  either  to 
have  separate  accounts  for  capital  and  income,  or  to  branch  the  accounts  so 
that  the  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of  income  can  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  those  on  account  of  capital.  It  is  preferable  to  have 
separate  accounts,  otherwise  statements  have  to  be  appended  to  the 
accounts  bringing  out  the  fiar's  and  liferenter's  interests  respectively. 

There  are  two  methods  of  stating  the  capital  account.  One  is  to  deal 
only  with  the  receipts  and  payments  as  shown  in  the  account  current  or 
cash  account  of  the  agent  for  the  trustees,  and  to  show  the  funds  held  on 
account  of  the  fiar  in  a  Vidimus  appended  to  the  accounts.  The  objection 
to  such  a  method  is  that  as  the  Vidimus  of  the  funds  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  is  not  brought  into  the  accounts  proper,  part  of  the  funds  might 
be  lost  sight  of  in  making  up  the  Vidimus  at  the  close  of  the  account  unless 
each  Vidimus  is  reconciled  with  the  one  before  it.  The  other  method  is  to 
incorporate  the  Vidimus  in  the  account.  In  this  way  no  part  of  the  estate 
can  escape  notice,  because  all  the  funds  at  the  beginning,  and  the  realisations 
and  new  investments  made  during  the  period,  must  be  taken  into  account  at 
the  end,  otherwise  the  account  will  not  balance.  Whichever  method  is 
adopted,  the  trustees  must  show  that  they  have  accounted  for  the  whole 
estate  left  to  their  charge.  In  the  latter  method  they  show  this  by 
charging  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  charge  with  the  whole  estate 
as  at  the  date  of  the  testator's  death,  and  by  recording  in  the  discharge 
how  they  have  disposed  of  the  funds.  This  form  of  accounts  is  thus 
appropriately  called  Account  of  Charge  and  Discharge,  and  being  considered 
the  better  method,  it  wiU  now  be  treated  in  detail. 

Having  obtained  the  inventory,  the  other  documents  necessary  for 
reference  in  preparing  the  accounts  are  the  agents'  current  account  and 
vouchers,  the  extract  of  the  registered  will  and  codicils,  if  any,  and  the 
sederunt  book  of  the  trust  containing  the  minutes  of  the  trustees,  etc.     An 
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abstract  of  the  will  and  codicils  should  be  made  first.  The  abstract  will 
be  found  useful  for  future  reference,  and  for  incorporating  briefly  in  a 
report  to  the  trustees  if  such  has  to  be  made.  A  rough  sketch  of  the 
account  of  charge  and  discharge  should  then  be  prepared  from  the  inventory 
and  the  agent's  current  account,  and  it  can  then  be  seen  if  the  form  it  is 
proposed  to  adopt  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  before  preparing 
the  detailed  accounts. 

In  the  charge  of  the  capital  account  the  branches  usually  found  are  as 
follows : — 

I.  Funds  and  estate  as  at  date  of  testator's  death,  or  as  at  close 
of  last  account,  as  the  case  may  be. 
IT.  Ee venue  accrued  to  date  of  death. 

III.  Estate  reahsed. 

IV.  Temporary  investments  realised. 
V.  Miscellaneous  receipts. 

Branch  I. — The  amount  which  the  trustees  must  charge  themselves 
with  in  the  first  account  is  got  from  the  inventory  or  testament-testamentar. 
This  document  contains  a  list  of  the  personal  or  movable  estate  and  effects 
wheresoever  situated  of  the  deceased,  valued  as  at  the  date  of  death.  It  is 
prepared  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities,  to  whom 
it  is  returned  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  the  government  duties. 
There  is  appended  to  it  an  oath,  which  must  be  subscribed  by  one  of  the 
executors  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  other  persons  mentioned  in  the 
form,  describing  the  writings  under  which  he  acts,  and  deponing  that  the 
inventory  is  a  full  and  complete  inventory  of  the  deceased's  moveable  estate 
as  at  the  time  of  his  death,  so  far  as  known  to  the  deponent.  It  refers  to 
the  payment  of  the  estate-duty,  as  receipted  on  page  1  of  the  inventory, 
and  ends  with  a  request  that  confirmation  be  granted  in  favour  of  the 
trustees.  A  copy  of  the  inventory,  followed  by  a  declaration  by  the  sheriff 
confirming  the  nomination  of  the  trustees  named  in  the  will,  and  giving 
them  power  to  uplift  and  administer  the  estate  and  effects  mentioned  in 
the  inventory,  is  then  obtained  from  the  commissary  or  sheriff-clerk.  The 
declaration  provides  that  the  trustees  shall  render  just  count  and  reckoning 
for  their  intromissions  with  the  estate,  when  and  where  the  same  shall  be 
legally  required.  Funds  held  in  trust  by  the  deceased  are  included  in  the 
inventory,  but  the  value  is  not  extended  into  the  money  column. 

If  there  is  any  moveable  estate  situated  in  England  or  Ireland,  authority 
to  uplift  and  administer  it  can  be  obtained  by  producing  the  foresaid 
confirmation,  to  be  resealed  in  the  Principal  Registry  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  England,  or  in  the  Court  of  Probate  in  Dublin,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Moveable  estate  situated  abroad  is  generally  reahsed  by  means  of 
powers  of  attorney  granted  by  the  trustees.  If  any  additional  estate  is 
discovered  after  the  inventory  is  lodged,  confirmation  to  it  must  be 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  detailed  in  an  eik  to  the  inventory, 
and  the  trustees  must  charge  themselves  with  the  amount  in  the  eik  by 
adding  it  to  Branch  I.  of  the  charge. 

Heritable  estate  is  not  included  in  the  confirmation  issued  by  the 
sheriff-clerk,  but  the  value  of  it  at  the  date  of  death  is  included  in  the  form 
lodged  with  the  Inland  Revenue.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
also  be  included  in  Branch  I.  of  the  charge  in  the  same  way  as  the  move- 
able estate,  but  in  practice  it  is  often  only  brought  into  the  capital  account 
when  it  is  realised,  probably  for  the  reason  that  the  rental  which  must  be 
shown  in  the  accounts  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  subjects  in  view  from  period 
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to  period.  It  is  better  to  include  it  in  the  estate  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  account,  because  there  is  thus  shown  at  a  glance  the  total  estate 
under  the  trustees'  control. 

Branch  11. — The  revenue  accrued  to  date  of  death  and  since  collected 
should  be  entered  under  Branch  II.  but  not  extended,  as  it  is  already 
included  in  the  inventory  value  of  the  estate.  Where  an  appendix,  similar 
to  that  in  the  example  given,  is  not  used,  the  particulars  can  readily  be  got 
by  placing  columns  opposite  the  entries  of  the  revenue  collected  to  contain 
the  proportions  applicable  to  capital. 

Branch  III. — The  next  item  that  naturally  falls  under  the  charge  is 
the  cash  received  by  the  trustees  on  realising  the  estate,  but  as  this  cash  is 
just  the  estate  left  by  the  deceased  in  another  form,  and  as  the  trustees 
have  already  charged  themselves  with  that  under  Branch  I.,  it  should  not 
be  extended  into  the  outer  cash  column.  The  amounts  realised  for  the 
various  funds  do  not  generally  exactly  coincide  with  the  amounts  at 
which  these  funds  stand  in  the  inventory.  The  prices  realised  may 
be  greater  or  less  than  the  value  at  the  date  of  death,  owing  to 
fluctuations  of  the  market  or  other  causes.  The  accumulated  differ- 
ences wiU  be  either  an  increase  or  decrease  on  the  amount  entered  in 
Branch  I.  If  it  is  an  increase  the  trustees  must  account  for  it,  and  the 
most  convenient  way  to  enter  it  is  to  show  the  net  inventoiy  value  of  the 
funds  realised  below  the  amount  realised,  and  extend  the  difference  of 
the  totals  into  the  outer  cash  column.  If  there  is  a  decrease  on  realisation, 
it  will  fall  to  be  entered  in  the  discharge  as  such.  In  arriving  at  such 
increase  or  decrease,  care  should  be  taken  to  treat  properly  the  accrued 
income  contained  in  the  inventory  values  and  in  the  prices  realised 
respectively.  The  values  in  the  inventory  contain,  as  part  of  the  capital 
funds  held  for  the  fiar,  income  accrued  to  the  date  of  death.  The  prices 
realised  may  also  contain  accrued  income,  but  this  income,  in  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  the  period  after  the  date  of  death,  belongs  not  to  the  liar  but  to 
the  liferenter.  Hence,  before  comparing  the  amounts  realised  with  the 
values  in  the  inventory,  some  adjustment  is  necessary. 

This  adjustment  is  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  preparation 
of  the  account.  At  least  four  different  cases  may  occur  in  one  account,  viz. 
the  investment  may  be  realised  (1)  before  or  (2)  after  a  dividend  has  been 
received  by  the  trustees,  or  (3)  the  investment  may  have  to  be  carried 
forward  to  the  next  account  before  or  (4)  after  receipt  of  a  dividend.  The 
method  of  treating  each  of  these  cases  is  shown  in  the  appendix  to  the 
example  of  accounts  given  later  on.  The  first  case  is  exemplified  in  invest- 
ment number  7  in  the  appendix  to  the  example  of  accounts ;  the  second  in 
numbers  9  and  10,  the  third  in  number  8,  and  the  fourth  in  numbers 
6  and  6. 

The  price  at  which  investment  number  7  is  entered  in  the  inventory, 
£450,  includes  a  proportion  of  the  half  year's  dividend  of  £12 :10s.  (less 
tax  10s. — £12),  due  1st  June  1902,  for  the  period  from  1st  December  1901 
to  1st  January  1902,  say  £2.  This  dividend  is  not  received  by  the  trustees 
from  the  company,  but  is  included  in  the  price,  £487,  received  on  28th 
May  1902.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  out  of  the  price  and  transfer  to 
income  for  the  liferenter  the  portion  of  the  dividend  for  the  period  from 
1st  January  1902  to  1st  June  1902,  £10  ;  the  balance  of  £2,  the  fiar's  share, 
being  left  in  the  sum  realised.  The  net  proceeds  falUng  to  capital  in 
respect  of  this  investment  is  therefore  £477,  and  the  difference  on  realising 
it  is  got  by  comparing  the  £477  with  the  amount  at  which  it  is  entered 
in  the  inventory,  £450,  an  increase  of  £27. 
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The  accrued  income  included  in  the  inventory  value  of  investment 
number  9,  £66,  was  received  by  the  trustees  when  they  collected  the 
dividend  of  £66  on  27th  February  1902.  Before  the  amount  realised  for 
this  investment  can  be  compared  with  the  value  entered  in  the  inventory 
the  £66  must  be  deducted  from  the  inventory  value.  The  inventory  value 
is  £900,  and  deducting  the  £66,  the  sum  of  £834  is  left  to  be  compared 
with  the  proceeds  on  realisation.  The  proceeds  were  £890  less  £33,  which 
must  be  transferred  to  income,  being  proportion  of  dividend,  less  tax,  for 
the  period  from  1st  January  1902,  the  date  of  the  testator's  death,  to  Ist 
June  1902,  the  date  of  realisation,  or  £857  net.  There  was  thus  an  in- 
crease of  £23  on  realisation  of  this  investment. 

On  the  realisation  of  investments  numbers  7  and  9  there  is  a  total 
increase  of  £50  (£27  and  £23). 

Similarly  the  £2  of  revenue  accrued  to  date  of  death  on  investment 
number  10,  and  forming  part  of  the  half  year's  interest,  £5,  collected  on 
25th  March  1902,  must  be  deducted  from  the  inventory  value  before  com- 
paring that  value  with  the  amount  received  on  realisation.  In  this  case 
the  sum  realised  equalled  the  inventory  value. 

The  effect  of  treating  the  matter  in  this  way  is  to  charge  the  trustees 
with  the  income  accrued  to  date  of  death  under  Branch  I.,  included  as  it  is 
in  the  inventory  value,  and  when  the  accrued  income  is  received  either  in 
the  form  of  dividends  and  interest  collected,  or  as  part  of  the  price  realised, 
it  is  not  again  charged  to  the  trustees,  but  is  worked  in  to  show  the  real 
increase  or  decrease  on  realisation.  Using  the  appendix  for  details,  the 
adjustment  should  be  shown  in  the  charge  of  the  capital  account,  thus — 

£         s.     d.  £         s.    d. 

Proceeds  of  funds  realised  per  appendix       ...  3017    0    0 

Less  accrued  revenue  therein  falling  to  income  per  Do.  43    0    0 


Inventory  value  of  funds  realised  per  Do.     .        .        .       2992    0    0 
Less  proportion  of  revenue  collected  effeiring  to  capital 

per  Do 68    0    0 


2974    0    0 


2924    0    0 


Increase  on  realisation 50    0    0 


The  true  increase  on  realisation  is  not  got  by  comparing  the  proceeds 
of  funds  realised  with  the  inventory  value  of  these  funds ;  in  the  above 
case  that  would  result  in  an  apparent  increase  of  £25,  instead  of  a  true 
increase  of  £50. 

Where  the  original  investments  held  by  the  testator  are  continued  by 
the  trustees,  if  no  dividend  has  been  received  on  them,  they  are  carried  to 
the  next  account,  at  the  inventory  value,  as  in  investment  number  8.  This 
value  will  require  to  be  adjusted  when  the  dividend  applicable  to  the  period 
current  at  the  testator's  death  is  received ;  if  the  dividend  for  that  period 
is  passed,  and  a  dividend  for  a  subsequent  period  declared,  the  same  adjust- 
ment is  necessary,  i.e.  the  value  to  be  carried  forward  should  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  dividend  included  in  it,  by  making  an  entry  in  the  discharge 
of  capital  account  writing  off  that  amount.  Such  an  entry  being  made,  it 
follows  that  the  funds  at  the  end  of  the  account  fall  to  be  reduced  by  a 
corresponding  amount  in  order  to  balance  the  account.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  values  carried  forward  for  investments  numbers  5  and  6  have  been 
reduced  by  £22  and  £8  respectively,  representing  capital  in  the  form  of 
accrued  revenue  on  these  investments  at  the  date  of  death.  These  amounts 
were  converted  into  cash  when  the  interests  were  paid  to  the  trustees. 
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Branch  IV. — The  cash  for  the  funds  realised  should  be  placed  on 
deposit  receipt  or  temporary  loan  pending  investment.  These  transactions 
can  be  shown  in  the  body  of  the  trust  account,  but  if  they  are  numerous  it 
may  be  better  to  put  them  in  a  separate  appendix.  In  the  example  given 
they  are  treated  as  part  of  the  account,  the  lodging  of  the  deposits  being 
entered  in  the  discharge,  and  the  uplifting  of  them  in  the  charge.  In 
neither  case  are  the  amounts  extended  to  the  outer  cash  column,  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  already  explained  under  Branch  III. 

Branch  V. — Any  miscellaneous  receipts  on  account  of  capital,  such  as 
an  odd  casualty,  or  small  sums  due  to  the  testator,  discovered  and  collected 
subsequent  to  lodging  the  inventory,  and  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  an  eik  to  be  lodged,  would  necessitate  another  branch  in  the  charge 
of  capital  account  entitled  Miscellaneous  Keceipts. 

The  branches  in  the  discharge  of  the  capital  account  will  be  most 
numerous  in  the  account  for  the  first  year  of  the  trust.  After  the  govern- 
ment duties  and  the  debts  due  by  the  testator  are  paid,  and  the  residue  is 
invested  in  proper  trust  securities,  there  wiU  be  few  entries  in  the  capital 
account,  indeed  then  the  whole  capital  account  may  be  shown  under  three 
branches :  in  the  charge  (1),  the  estate  as  at  the  close  of  last  account ;  in 
the  discharge  (2),  cost  of  administration  applicable  to  capital ;  and  (3)  the 
estate  as  at  the  close  of  this  account. 

In  the  first  account  the  payments  will  be  allocated  in  the  discharge  as 
foUows : — 

I.  Deathbed  and  funeral  expenses. 
II.  Government  duties  and  expenses  of  confirmation. 
III.  Servants'  wages,  rates,  and  taxes. 
lY.  Debts  due  by  the  deceased. 
V.  Legacies  paid. 
VI.  Investments  made  by  the  trustees. 
VII.  Temporary  investments  made  by  the  trustees. 
VIII.  Expenses  of  administration. 

Branch  IX.  will  contain  a  list  of  the  funds  as  at  the  close  of  the  account. 

The  first  three  branches  cover  what  are  known  as  privileged  debts. 
These  the  executor  is  entitled  to  pay  at  once  if  he  is  satisfied  they  are  due. 
If  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  solvency  of  the  estate  he  can  then,  on  the 
expiry  of  six  months  from  the  testator's  death,  pay  the  ordinary  creditors 
and  thereafter  the  legatees. 

Branches  I.  and  IV.  call  for  no  special  remark. 

Branch  II. — The  amount  of  the  inventory  is  the  capital  value  of  the 
funds  at  date  of  death,  and  duty  is  payable  on  this  amount.  Interest  at 
three  per  cent  is  charged  by  the  government  on  the  amount  of  the  duty 
from  the  date  of  death  until  the  date  of  payment.  The  duty  is  charged 
against  capital,  and  the  interest  on  the  duty  should  be  charged  against 
income. 

Branch  III. — Servants'  wages  are  payable  for  the  term  or  year  current 
at  the  date  of  testator's  death  according  as  they  are  due  termly  or  yearly. 
If  the  testator's  establishment  is  kept  up  for  some  time  after  his  death,  a 
portion  of  the  wages  is  sometimes  charged  against  the  liferenter,  if  he  has 
had  the  benefit  of  the  services.  Eates  and  taxes  for  the  legal  term  current 
at  date  of  death  are  primarily  payable  out  of  capital,  but  in  certain  cases, 
e.g.  where  a  dwelling-house  belonging  to  the  testator  is  to  be  liferented, 
they  may  be  apportionable  between  capital  and  income.  In  dealing  with 
such  matters,  however,  it  is  most  important  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
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the  exact  terms  of  the  will,  especially  to  those  clauses  dealing  with  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  administration  and  the  bestowal  of  the  liferent. 
Branch  V. — Unless  legacies  are  stated  in  the  will  to  be  duty  free,  the 
legatees  must  bear  the  duty.  It  is  usual,  however,  for  the  executors  to  pay 
the  duty  and  deduct  it  from  the  amount  of  the  legacy.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  legacies  and  the  legacy  duty  paid  may  be  shown  together  thus — 

Legacies  and  Legacy  Duty  Paid 


Date  of  Payment. 

Legatee. 

Net  Amount 

of  Legacies 

Paid. 

Legacy  Duty 
Paid. 

Total 
Legacies 
per  Will. 

£     .<».      <L 

£     s.     d. 

£     s.      d. 

Total    .         . 

Branches  VI.  and  VII. — The  amount  of  investments  made  by  the 
trustees  should  not  be  extended  to  the  outer  column.  They  will  be  ex- 
tended under  Branch  IX.,  being  included  there  as  part  of  the  funds  at  the 
close  of  the  account,  if  not  previously  realised. 

Branch  VIII. — Several  of  the  items  usually  found  under  expenses  of 
administration  require  careful  consideration.  There  is  great  divergence  of 
opinion  among  lawyers  and  accountants  as  to  what  expenses  are  chargeable 
against  capital  and  what  against  income.  Here  again  it  is  most  important 
to  study  the  clauses  in  the  trust  deed  conferring  the  liferent  and  dealing 
with  the  cost  of  administering  the  trust.  Each  case  must  be  considered  on 
its  own  merits. 

Branch  IX. — The  estate  and  effects,  as  at  the  close  of  the  account,  will 
be  made  up  of  those  funds  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  account  not  yet 
realised  and  the  new  investments  made  during  the  period  of  the  account. 
An  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  charge  and  discharge  style  of 
account,  because  of  the  amount  of  trouble  involved  in  writing  out  the  funds 
in  detail  at  the  beginning  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  account,  often  mere 
repetition  of  the  same  Hst  of  funds.  In  trusts  where  there  is  a  large 
number  of  investments  this  evil  can  be  overcome,  and  other  advantages 
gained,  by  making  an  appendix  to  show  the  changes  in  the  investments  in 
tabular  form,  as  is  done  in  the  example  which  foUows.  It  also  saves  trouble 
in  writing  out  the  income  from  the  investments,  and  it  shows  this  in  a 
succinct  and  useful  form. 

Income  Account — The  charge  of  this  account  commences  with  the  balance 
of  undivided  income  on  hand  at  the  beginning,  if  any,  and  then  follow 
particulars  of  the  revenue  collected.  Where  the  above-mentioned  appendix 
is  not  used,  the  various  receipts  are  entered  in  detail  in  the  order  in  which 
the  funds  are  entered  in  the  inventory,  the  whole  dividend  or  interest  being 
shown,  and  the  amount  included  therein  effeiring  to  capital,  stated  opposite 
in  a  marginal  column.  Or  if  an  appendix  is  used,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample, the  total  amount  applicable  to  revenue  only  need  be  shown  in  the 
charge. 

The  discharge  consists  of  payments  made  out  of  revenue,  such  as  cost 
of  collection  and  payments  made  to  the  liferenter  on  account  of  income, 
and  it  closes  with  the  balance  of  undivided  income,  if  any,  at  the  end  of 
the  period. 
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EXAMPLE 

Account  Current  op  the  Intromissions  of  A.  B.  &  Co.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Duncan,  Eassie 

For  the  period  from  1st  January  1902  {date  of  death)  to  1st  January  1903 


1902. 
Jan.     1. 

Feb.  10. 
„  13. 
..      14. 


26. 


27. 


Mch.  25. 
May  15. 


„     16. 
„      28. 

„     29. 
June    1. 


„       3. 
Sept.  25. 


Nov.  11. 


1903. 
Jan.    1. 


By  cash  in  house  ....... 

To  Mrs.  Duncan  to  account  of  income  .... 

,,   estate  duty,  £484,  and  interest  thereon,  £2 

,,   confirmation  dues     ...... 

By  balance  on  current  account  in  name  of  testator  with  the 

Bank  of  Scotland     .  .  .  . 

To  Mrs.  Duncan  for  mournings  .... 

By  sum  in  policy,  No.  10098,  of  the  Scottish  Equitable  Life 

Assurance  Society  on  life  of  deceased  .     £1000     0     0 

Bonus  additions  .  .  .  .  400     0     0 


By  dividend  for  year  to  1st  January  1902  on  200  ordinary 

shares  of  the  Empire  Cotton  Co.,  Ld.,  less  tax  £4 
To  Clydesdale  Bank,  Ld.,  lodged  on  deposit  receipt 
By  interest  for  half  year  to  date  on  J.  Jones'  loan,  less  tax  5s, 

,,   interest  for  half  year  to  date  on  Balnacraig  bond,  less  tax 
£5  :10s.        ..... 

,,   Do.  do.  on  £2000  Perth  Corpora 

tion  Stock,  less  tax  £2         . 
To  Mrs.  Duncan  further  to  account  of  income  . 
By  proceeds  of  sale  of  50  £10  preference  shares  of  the  Chicago 

Land  and  Cattle  Co.,  Ld.,  cum.  div. 
To  Clydesdale  Bank,  Ld. ,  lodged  on  deposit  receipt 
By  proceeds  of  sale  of  200  £5  Ordinary  Shares  of  the  Empire 
Cotton  Co.,  Ld.        . 

,,   Clydesdale  Bank,  Ld.,  deposit  receipts  uplifted 

,,   interest  on  Do.  .... 

To  P.  Couper,  legacy,  less  duty 

„  legacy  duty  on  Do.  .... 

„  Dr.  Cunningham,  account    . 

„  R.  Dods,  undertaker 

,,   J.  W.  Scott,  sculptor 

,,  S.  Thomson,  butcher 

,,  J.  Ritchie,  grocer     .... 

,,   T.  Pearson,  baker     .... 

,,   Clydesdale  Bank,  Ld.,  lodged  on  deposit  receipt 
By  loan  repaid  by  J.  Jones 

,,  interest  on  Do.  for  half  year  to  date,  less  tax  5s. 
To  Clydesdale  Bank,  Ld.,  lodged  on  deposit  receipt 

,,   sum  lent  on  bond  over  21  Green  St.,  Edinburgh 
By  Clydesdale  Bank,  Ld. ,  deposit  receipts  uplifted 
To  Do.  lodged  on  deposit  receipt 
By  interest  on  £2200,  deposit  receipts  uplifted 

,,  interest  for  half  year  to  date  on  Balnacraig  bond,  less  tax 
£5  :  10s 

,,   Do  on  £2000  Perth  Corporation  Stock,  less  tax  £2 
To  Mrs.  Duncan  further  to  account  of  income  . 

,,   agent's  law  business  account  and  outlays    . 
,,  agent's  commission  for  year  to  date 
,,  balance  due  by  agents  carried  down 


By  balance  brought  down 


5  0    0 
486     0    0 

6  0     0 


20     0     0 


980 


90 
10 
10 


3 

2 

5 

1700 


0     0 


80     0     0 


500     0     0 


0 
0 
0 

30  0  0 
18  0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


140     0     0 
2000     0     0 

200     0     0 


120     0  0 

96     0  0 

25     0  0 

10  0 


6527     0     0 


£     8.     d. 
5     0     0 


25  0  0 

1400  0  0 

66  0  0 

5  0  0 

82  0  0 

28  0  0 

•487  0  0 


890     0    0 

980     0    0 

7     0     0 


210     0     0 
5     0     0 


2200  0  0 

27  0  0 

82  0  0 

28  0  0 


6527     0     0 
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Account  of  Charge  and  Discharge  op  the  Intromissions  of  the  Trustees 
OF  THE  late  Mr.  C.  Duncan,  Eassie 

From  \st  January  1902  {date  of  death)  to  Yst  January  1903 


I. 

II. 

III. 


Capital  Account 
Charge 
Funds  and  estate  as  at  date  of  death  at 

per  appendix 
Proportion  of  revenue  collected  effeiring 
included  in  inventory  per  appendix 

Estate  realised  : — 

Proceeds  of  funds  realised  per  appendix 
Less  Proportion  of  prices  realised  effeiring 
to  income  per  appendix  . 


Inventory  value  of  estate 
appendix . 

Less  Proportion  of  revenue 
collected  effeiring  to 
capital  per  appendix 


realised    per 
£2992     0     0 


68     0     0 


nventory  value 

to  capital  and 
£98     0    0 


£3017     0    0 

43     0     0 

£2974     0     0 


2924     0     0 


IV. 

1902. 
June    1. 
Nov.  11. 


Difference,  being  increase  on  realisation    . 

Deposit  receipts  uplifted  from  Clydesdale  Bank,  Ltd.  :- 


I. 

1902. 
Feb.   14. 
June    2. 


Deposit  receipt  dated  27 th  Feb.  1902 
Do.  do.  29th  May  1902 

Do.  do.  3rd  June  1902 

See  discharge,  Branch  VI. 

Sum  of  the  charge  . 

Discharge 
Death-bed  and  funeral  expenses  : — 

Paid  Mrs.  Duncan  for  Mournings 
,,      Dr.  Cunningham 
,,      R.  Dods,  undertaker 
,,     J.  W.  Scott,  sculptor 


£980     0 

500     0 

1700    0 


£3180     0     0 


II.  Debts  due  by  deceased  : 
1902, 
June    1.     Paid  S.  Thomson,  butcher 
,,      J.  Ritchie,  grocer 
,,      T.  Pearson,  baker     . 


III. 
1902. 
Feb.   10. 
„     13. 

IV. 

1902. 
June    2. 


£20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

£3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Government  duties  and  expenses  of  confirmation 


Paid  Estate  duty  . 
,,      Confirmation  dues    . 

Legacy  and  legacy  duty  : — 

Paid  P.  Couper 


£484 
6 


Legacy. 
£90     0     0 


Duty. 
£10     0 


V.  Investment  made  by  the  trustees  : — 
1902 
Nov.  11.      Sum  lent  on  bond  and  disposition  in  security  over  No. 
21  Green  Street,  Edinburgh,  for  five  years  at  3  per 
cent  (included  in  Branch  VIII.  below)     £2000    0    0 

Carried  forward 


Voucher 
Number. 


10 


11 


£        s.  d. 

10,269     0     0 


50    0    0 


10,319    0    0 


78     0     0 


10    0    0 


490    0    0 


100     0    0 


678    0    0 
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Account  of  Charge  and  Discharge — Continued 


Voucher 
Number. 


VI. 

1902. 
Feb.  27. 
May  29. 
June  3. 
Sept.  25. 
Nov.  11. 


Capital  Account — Continued 
Discharge — Continued 

Brought  forward 
Lodged  on  deposit  receipt  with  Clydesdale  Bank,  Ltd.: — 


Of  this  date 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


£980 
500 

1700 
140 
200 


£3520     0     0 
Deposit    receipts     uplifted     per    charge 

Branch  IIL        ....        3180    0     0 


VIL 

1903. 
Jan.     1. 


vin. 


Balance  on  deposit  receipt  at  close  of  this 
account  (included  in  Branch  VIIL 
below) £340 

Expenses  of  management : — 


0     0 


Proportion  of  law  business  account  per 

£96  applicable  to  capital 
Proportion  of  commission  per  £25  do. 


£75 
15 


1902. 
June    1. 

Nov.  11. 


Funds  and  estate  as  at  close  of  this  account  at  inventory 
value  per  appendix  ..... 

Sum  of  the  discharge  equal  to  sum  of  charge 

Income  Account 
Charge 
Interests  and  dividends  received  : — 

1.  On  investments  per  appendix .  .       £241     0     0 

2.  On  deposit  receipts  uplifted  : — 

On  deposit  receipt  for  £980  dated 


I. 

1902. 
Feb.   10. 

n. 

1903. 
Jan.     1. 


III. 

1902. 
Jan.     1. 
May   16. 
Nov.  11. 


27  th  Feb.  1902 
On        do.         do. 

for  £500  do.   29th 

May  1902  . 
On        do.         do. 

for  £1700  do.   3rd 

June  1902 . 


Sum  of  the  charge  . 

Discharge 
Interest  on  estate  duty  : — 

I  Paid  Inland  Revenue 
Expenses  of  management : — 


£7     0     0 


6     0     0 


21     0     0 


34     0     0 


Proportion  of  agent's  law  business   account   per  £96 
applicable  to  income     . 
Do.         of  commission  per  £25 

Payments  to  liferentrix  : — 


do. 


£21     0     0 
10    0     0 


IV. 


Of  this  date 
Do. 
Do. 


£5     0     0 

80     0     0 

120    0     0 


Balance,  being  amount  due  to  liferentrix  at  close  of  this 
account    ....... 


Sum  of  the  discharge  equal  to  sum  of  the  charge . 


12 


12 


£        5.   d. 
678    0     0 


90     0     0 
9,551     0     0 


10,319    0     0 


275     0     0 


275     0     0 


2     0     0 


31     0    0 


205     0     0 
37     0     0 


275     0    0 
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State  Showing  the  Investments  of  thI 
For  the  year  end^ 


Inventory  value 
as  at  1st  Jan. 
1902  and  cost 
of  new  invest- 
ments. 


I.  Investments,  etc. ,  held  by  testator  :- 
(a)  As  in  inventory  : — 


Cash  in  house 

2.  Balance  on  current  account  with 

Bank  of  Scotland 

3.  Household  furniture  and  other 

effects  in  deceased's  dwelling- 
house 

4.  Policy  of  assurance  of  the  Scot- 

tish Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  on  life  of  deceased, 
No.  10098,  £1000  and  bonus 
additions,  £400 

5.  Bond  and  disposition  in  security 

over  the  lands  of  Balnacraig 
for  10  years  from  Whitsunday 
1899  at  3^  per  cent 

£5000     0     0 
Interest  accrued 
thereon  to  1st 
January    1902 
less  tax  .  22    0     0 


6.  £2000  Perth  Corporation  3  per 
cent  redeemable  stock 


7.  50  Cumulative  preference  £10 
fully  paid  shares  of  the 
Chicago  Land  and  Cattle 
Company,  Ltd. 


8.  100   Preference    shares   of   £1 

fully  paid  of  the  Newfound- 
land Mortgage  Company,  Ltd. 

9.  200  Ordinary  shares  of  £5  fully 

paid   of   tne   Empire   Cotton 
Company,  Ltd, 


Carry  forward 


Capital. 


£  s.  d. 

5  0  0 

25  0  0 

300  0  0 

1,400  0  0 


5,022  0  0 

1,880  0  0 

450  0  0 

75  0  0 

900  0  0 


10,057     0    0 


10,057     0    0 


50 


200 


Amount 
realised. 


£         s.    d. 

5     0     0 
25     0     0 


1400     0     0 


487     0     0 


890     0     0 


Inventory 
value  of 
funds  real- 
ised. 


£ 


d. 


5     0    0 
25     0    0 


1400    0    0 


450    0    0 


900    0    0 


2807     0     02780     0     0 


Date  of 
realisa- 
tion. 


Investme 
held  as  at 
Jan.  ir"^" 

invei 

value 
realisaiK 

and  cos ' 


1902 
Jan.  1 

Feb.  14 


Feb.  26 


May  28 


June  1 


300    0 


5000 
1872 


75 


7247 
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INDIX 

UST   AND    THE    INCOME    DERIVED   THEREFROM 

January  1903 


Income. 


'eriod  for  which 
icome  declared. 


I     I 


r 


1901 
ov.  11 


1902 
lay  15 

1901 
ov.  11 
1902 
lay  15 


1901 
3ec.  1 


1901 
Tan.  1 


To 


1902 
May  15 


Nov.  11 

1902 
May  15 

Nov.  11 


1902 
June  1 


1902 
Jan.  1 


Date 

when 

received, 


1902 
May  15 


Nov.  11 

May  15 
Nov.  11 


May  28 


1902 
Feb.  27 


3i 


Amount 
received. 


On  invest- 
ments still 
held. 


s.    d. 


Proportion  effeiring 
to  capital. 


82     0     022     0     0 


82     0     0 


28     0     0    8 
28     0     0 


66     0     0 


286     0     030     0     0 


0     0 


On  invest- 


realised. 


Proportion 

effeiring  to 

income. 


d.\  £ 


66     0     0 


60  0  0 

82  0  0 

20  0  0 

28  0  0 


Propor- 
tion of 
price  of 
invest- 
ments 
realised 
effeiring  to 
income, 
less  tax. 


d. 


10     0     0 


0     0 


66     0    0190     0     0  43     0    0 


19 


20 


21 

22 
23 


24 


25- 
26 


Remarks. 


£22  =  interest 
from  11th  Nov. 
to  1st  Jan.,  less 
tax. 


£8= interest  from 
nth  Nov.  to 
1st  Jan.  less 
tax. 

Sold  cum.  div. 
£10  equals  pro- 
portion of  divi- 
dend from  1st 
Jan.  to  1st  June. 

No       dividend 
declared. 

Proportion  of  divi- 
dend for  year 
to  1st  Jan.  1903, 
for  period  from 
1st.  Jan.  to  1st 
June. 
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APPENDIX 


Capital. 


Inventory  value  t,  ^ 

as  at  1st  Jan.  1^  £ 

1902  and  cost  |S^ 

of  new  invest-  Lg  ^ 

ments.        "^  o 


Amount 
realised. 


Inventory 
value  of 
funds  real- 
ised. 


Date  of 
realisa- 
tion.' 


Inv. 

hel  ! 

Jai! 
inveiitorj 
value  leu 

realisatfoD 
and  cost 


Brought  forward 
{b)  As  in  eik  to  inventory  : — 

10.  Loan   to  J.  Jones  on  personal 
bond    .  .       £210     0     0 

Interest  accrued 
thereon  to  1st 
Jan.  1902,  less 
tax      .  .  2     0     0 


£  s.    d. 

10,057     0    0 


212    0    0 


II.  Investment  made  by  the  trustees  : — 
1902. 
Nov.  11.  Loan  on  bond  and  disposition  in 
security   over   No.   21   Green 
Street,    Edinburgh,    for    five 
years  at  3  per  cent 


Deduct : — 

1.  Inventory     value      of     funds 

realised  .     £2992     0     0 

2.  Proportion   of 

dividends  and 
interest  re- 
ceived on  funds 
still  held  fall- 
ing to  capital 
and  included  in 
prices  shown  in 
the  inventory  30     0     0 


Add  :— 

1.  Amount  on  deposit  receipt  with 

Clydesdale  Bank   at  close  of 
this  account    .       £340     0     0 

2.  Balance      in 

agents'  hands 
per  current 
account  .  10     0 


10,269    0    0 


2,000     0     0 


12,269     0     0 


Total  funds  as  at  Ist  Jan.  1903 
at  inventory  value  and  cost   . 
being 

1.  Capital  held  for  fiars  per  capital 

account    discharge.      Branch 
Vin.  .  .     £9551     0    0 

2.  Balance  due  to 

liferentrix  per 
incomeaccount 
discharge, 
Branch  IV.      .  37     0    0 


3,022     0     0 


9,247     0    0 


341     0     0 


9,588     0     0 


9,688    0    0 


£         s.    d. 
2807     0    0 


£ 
2780 


s.    d. 
0     0 


£        i, 

7247     0 


210     0     0   212     0     0 


3017     0    0 


2992    0    0 


1902 


Sep.  25 


2000    0 


9247    0 


9247    0 
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'Continued 


Income. 

1 

Period  for  which 

Proportion  efTeiring 

Propor- 

income declared. 

*5 

to  capital. 

tion  of 

Date 

8 

Amount 
received. 

Proportion 

price  of 
invest- 

H 

Remarks. 

when 

fe 

effeiring  to 

ments  re- 

.O 

received. 

On  invest- 

On invest- 

income. 

aUsed 

§ 

From 

To 

1 

ments  still 
held. 

ments  re- 
aUsed. 

effeiring  to 
income, 
less  tax. 

> 

£       s.   d. 

£      s.    d. 

£      s.    d. 

£       s.    d. 

£        8.    d. 

286     0     0 

30     0     0 

66     0    0 

190     0     0 

43     0     0 

1901 

1902 

1902 

3ept.  25 

Mch.  25 

Mch.  25 

5 

5     0     0 

2    0    0 

3     0     0 

27 

1902 

Mch.  25 

Sept.  25 

Sept.  25 

a 

5     0     0 

5     0     0 

28 
11 

296     0     0 

30     0     0 
68     0     0 

98     0     0 

68     0     0 

198     0     0 
43     0    0 

43     0     0 

Capital  account 

241     0     0 

Income  account 

c|    cnarge,  r>raiicnii.  ;                |                |                -  I  cnarge,  lirancn  i. 

The  revenue  from  the  investments  and  the  above 

apportionments  have  been  calculated  to  the  nearest 
pound. 

The  above  columns  will  usually  be  found  suitable 

for  the  first  year's  accounts  ;  they  may  not  all  be 

necessary  for  subsequent  accounts,  and  it  may  be  ex- 

pedient to  substitute  other  columns  to  suit  circum- 

stances, e.g.  a  column  to  show  investments  transferred 

to   beneficiaries  where  such  transactions  are  carried 

through,  and  a  column  to  show  the  value  of  the  in- 

vestment 

s  at  the  c 

losing  date 

at  market 

;  value. 
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Instead  of  showing  the  result  of  the  trustees'  intromissions  in  the  form 
6f  an  account  of  charge  and  discharge  at  the  end  of  each  year,  circum- 
stances may  render  it  more  convenient  to  record  the  transactions  in  a  set 
of  books,  as  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  beneficiaries  on  whose  behalf 
irregular  payments  have  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  maintenance 
and  education,  or  where  different  parts  of  the  trust  funds  are  liferented  by 
different  persons.  It  is  beneficial  in  such  cases  to  be  able  to  note  from 
time  to  time  during  the  year  the  state  of  these  beneficiaries'  accounts,  and 
so  ensure  that  no  over-payments  are  made  to  them.  The  necessary  books 
are :  (1)  a  Cash  Book  to  record  the  cash  receipts  and  payments ;  (2)  a 
Journal  for  opening,  closing,  and  transferring  entries ;  (3)  a  Ledger  into 
which  the  Cash  Book  and  Journal  entries  may  be  posted.  The  method  of 
keeping  trust  books  can  be  shown  best  by  an  example,  and  the  foregoing 
set  of  simple  transactions  serve  this  purpose.  The  Cash  Book  is  simply  a 
copy  of  the  agent's  current  account. 


The  Opening  Journal  Entry  is — 

Sundries  Dr 

To  Capital  Account      .... 
Amount  in  Inventory  and  Eik — thus 
Cash  in  house   ..... 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Current  Account  . 
Household  Furniture 
Policy   of   Assurance   and   Bonuses, 

Scottish  Equitable  Life  Assurance 

Society 

Balnacraig     Bond     p.     £5000     and 

accrued  interest  £22 
£2000  Perth  Corporation  Stock 
50  Preference  Shares,  Chicago  Land 

and  Cattle  Company,  Ltd.     . 
100  Preference  Shares,  Newfoundland 

Mortgage  Company,  Ltd. 
200  Ordinary  Shares,  Empire  Cotton 

Company       ..... 
Loan   to    J.    Jones     p.     £210     and 

accrued  interest  £2        ,         .         . 


£5 
25 

300 


5,022 
1,880 


1,400     0     0 


450     0     0 


75     0    0 
900     0     0 


212     0     0 


£10,269     0     0 


£  s.    d. 

10,269     0     0 


&  s.    d. 

10.269     0     0 


Ledger  accounts  are  opened  for  each  of  these  funds  and  for  capital. 
The  entries  in  the  Cash  Book  are  then  posted  to  the  required  accounts,  and 
the  apportionment  of  the  dividends  and  prices  of  investments  realised  are 
shown  by  the  following  Journal  entries,  viz.: — 


1902. 
Mar.  25. 


May  15. 


Revenue  Account  Dr 

To  J.  Jones,  Loan  Account 

Proportion  of  Interest  for  period  from  25th 
September  1901  to  1st  January  1902  effeiring 
to  Capital      ....... 

Revenue  Account  Dr 

To  Balnacraig  Bond  Account         .... 

Proportion  of  Interest   for  period  from  11th 

November  1901  to  1st  January  1902  effeiring 

to  Capital 

Revenue  Account  Dr 

To  Perth  Corporation  Stock  Account     . 

Proportion  of  Interest  for  period  from  11th 
November  1901  to  1st  January  1902  effeiring 
to  Capital 


2     0     0 


22     0     0 


8     0     0 


2     0     0 


22     0     0 


8     0     0 
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1902. 


May  28. 


June    1. 


Chicago  Land  and  Cattle  Company,   Ltd.,  Shares 

Account  Dr 

To  Revenue  Account 

Proportion  of  price  effeiring  to  Income,  being 
dividend  for  period  from  Ist  January  1902 

to  1st  June  1902 

Chicago  Land   and   Cattle  Company,  Ltd.,  Shares 

Account  Dr 

To  Capital  Account 

Increase  on  realisation  of  shares 
Empire  Cotton  Company,  Ltd.,  Shares  Account  Dr. 

To  Revenue  Account 

Proportion  of  price  effeiring  to  Income,  being 
dividend  for  period  from  1st  January  1902 

to  date 

Empire  Cotton  Company,  Ltd.,  Shares  Account  Dr. 

To  Capital  Account 

Increase  on  realisation  of  Shares 


£  8.  d. 

10  0  0 

27  0  0 

33  0  0 

23  0  0 


£  8.  d. 

10  0  0 

27  0  0 

33  0  0 

23  0  0 


The  usual  transferring  entries  at  the  end  of  the  year  being  entered  in 
the  Journal  and  posted,  the  Ledger  accounts  will  then  appear  as  follows : — 


Dr. 


Cash  in  House  Account 


Cr. 


1902. 
Jan.  1.  To  Capital   Account,  Cash  in  house 
at       this       date       per       Inven- 
tory .         .         .         .        £5     0     0 


1902. 
Jan.  1.  By  Cash 


£5     0     0 


J)r, 


Bank  of  Scotland  Current  Account 


Cr. 


1902, 

Jan.  1.  To  Capital  Account,  balance  in  bank 
per  Inventory    .         .      £25     0     0 


1902. 
Feb.  14.  By  Cash 


£25     0     0 


Dr, 


Household  Furniture  Account 


Cr. 


1902. 


Jan.  1.  To    Capital  Account,    value  per  In-  j      Jan.  1.  By  Balance  carried  down    £300     0    0 
ventory     .         .         .    £300     0     0 


Jan.  1.  To  Balance  brought  down    £300    0     0 


Dr. 


Life  Policy  Account 


Cr. 


1902. 
Jan.  1.  To  Capital  Account,  amount  in  policy 
of  Scottish  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  No.  10,098  per 
£1000  and  Bonus  additions,  £400 
per  Inventory    .         .  £1400     0     0 

£1400     0     0 


1902. 

Feb.  26.  By  Cash 


£1400     0     0 


£1400     0    0 


0 
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Dr. 

Balnacraig 

Income. 

Capital. 

1902. 
Jan.  1. 

1903. 
Jan.  1. 

To  Capital  Account,  Sum  in   Bond  and   Disposition  in 
Security  for  £5000  over  Lands  of  Balnacraig  for  ten 
Years    from    Whitsunday   1899   at   3^   per  cent,    and 
accrued  Interest  to  date  less  Tax  per  Inventory     . 

To  Revenue  Account,  Interests  transferred 

To  Balance  brought  down 

£164     0     0 

£5022     0     0 

£164     0     0 

£5022     0   .0 

£5022     0     0 

Perth  Corporation 


To  Capital  Account,  £2000  3  per  cent  Redeemable  Stock 
per  Inventory 


To  Revenue  Account,  Interests  transferred 


To  Balance  brought  down 


Income. 


£56     0     0 


£56     0     0 


Capital. 


£1880     0     0 


£1880     0     0 


£1872     0     0 


Chicago  Land  and  Cattle 


Income. 

Capital. 

1902. 
Jan.    1. 

May  28. 

To  Capital  Account,  50  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of 
£10  fully  paid  per  Inventory 

To  Revenue  Account,  Proportion  of  Price  realised  equival- 
ent to  Dividend,  for  period  from  1st  January  1902  to  1st 
June  1902,  less  Tax 

To  Capital  Account,  Balance  transferred,  being  increase 
on  realisation  of  Shares 

£450     0     0 

10     0     0 
27     0     0 

£487     0    0 

Newfoundland  Mortgage 


Capital. 


To  Capital  Account,  100  Preference  Shares  of  £1  fully 
paid  per  Inventory  ........ 


To  Balance  brought  down 
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Bond  Account 


Cr. 


Income. 

Capital. 

1902. 
May  15. 

Nov.  11. 

1903. 
Jan.    1. 

By  Revenue  Account,   Interest  accrued  to  1st  January 

1902 

By  Cash,  Interest  for  half-year  to  date,  less  Tax  £5  :  10s. 
„       ,,                       do.                        do. 

„    Balance  carried  down 

£82     0     0 
82     U     0 

£22     0 

£5000     0     0 

£164     0     0 

£5022    0     0 

Stock  Account 


Income. 

Capital. 

1902. 
i  May  15. 

Nov.  11. 

1903. 

Jan.  1. 

By  Revenue  Account,  Interest  accrued  to  1st  January  1902 
,,    Cash,  Interest  for  half-year  to  date,  less  Tax  £2 
,,      ,,                       do.                         do. 

,,    Balance  carried  down 

£28     0     0 
28     0     0 

£8     0     0 
1872     0     0 

£56     0     0' 

£1880     0     0 

Company,  Ltd.,  Shares  Account 

Income. 

CapitaL 

1902. 
May  28. 

By  Cash,  Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Shares 

£487     0     0 

£487     0     0 

Company 

Ltd.,  Shares  Account 

Income. 

CapitaL 

1903. 
Jan.  1. 

By  Balance  carried  down 

£75     0     0 

£75     0     0 
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Empire  Cotton  Company^ 


Income. 

CapitaL 

1902. 
Jan.  1. 

June  1. 

To  Capital  Account,  200  Ordinary  Shares  of  £5  fully 
paid,  per  Inventory 

To  Revenue  Account,  proportion  of  price  realised  equival- 
ent to  Dividend  for  period  from  1st  January  1902  to 
date,  less  Tax 

To  Capital  Account,  Balance  transferred  being  increase  on 
realisation  of  Shares 

£900     0     0 

33     0     0 
23     0     0 

£956     0     0 

J.  Jones 


Income. 

CapitaL 

1902. 

Jan.  1. 

1903. 
Jan.  1. 

To  Capital  Account,  Loan  on  Personal  Bond  £210,  and 
accrued  Interest  to  date,  less  Tax,  £2,  per  Inventory     . 

To  Revenue  Account,  Interests  transferred 

£10     0     0 

£212     0     0 

£10     0     0 

£212     0    0 

Green  Street 


Income. 

Capital. 

1902. 
Nov.  11. 

To  Cash,  Sum  lent  on  Bond  and  Disposition  in  Security 
over  21  Green  Street,  Edinburgh,  for  five  years  at  3  per 
cent 

To  Balance  brought  down 

£2000     0     0 

£2000    0     0 

1903. 
! :  Jan.  1. 

£2000    0    0 

Clydesdale  Bank,  Limited, 


Feb.    27.      To  Cash 
May    29. 
June     3. 
Sept.  25. 
Nov.  11. 

1903. 
Jan.      1.      ,,  Revenue  Account,  Interests  transferred 


To  Balance  brought  down 


Income.  Capital. 


£34  0  0 


£34  0  0 


£980  0 

500  0 

1700  0 

140  0 

200  0 


£3520  0  0 


£340  0  0 
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Cr. 


Income. 

Capital. 

1902. 

Feb.  27. 
June    1. 

By  Cash  Account,  Dividend  for  year  to  1st  January  1902, 

less  Tax 

By  Cash,  Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Shares 

£66     0     0 
890     0     0 

^ 

£956     0    0 

Loan  Account 


Income. 

Capital. 

1902. 

Mar.  25. 
Sept.  25. 

By  Cash,  Interest  for  half-year  to  date,  less  Tax,  5s, 

By  Revenue    Account,    Interest   for    period    from    25th 

September  1901  to  1st  January  1902  transferred    . 
By  Cash,  Interest  for  half-year  to  date,  less  Tax,  5s. 
By  Cash,  Loan  repaid 

£5    0    0 
5     0     0 

£2     0     0 
210     0     0 

£10     0     0 

£212     0    0 

Bond  Account 


Income. 

Capital. 

1903. 
Jan.  1. 

By  Balance  carried  down 

£2000     0     0 

£2000     0     0 

Deposit  Receipt  Account 


1902. 

June    1. 
Nov.  11. 


1903. 

Jan.    1. 


By  Cash,  Deposit  Receipt  of  27th  February  uplifted 

Interest  on        do.  do. 

Deposit  Receipt  of  29th  May  uplifted  . 

Interest  on        do.  do. 

Deposit  Receipt  of  3rd  June  uplifted   . 

Interest  on        do.  do. 


,,    Balance  carried  down 


Income. 


£7     0     0 

6     0     0 

21     0     0 


£34     0     0 


CapitaL 


£980  0  0 

500  0  0 

1700  0  0 

340  0  0 


£3520    0    0 
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Capital  Account 


1903. 

1902. 

Jan.  1 

To      Deathbed      and 

Funeral 

Ex- 

Jan.  1. 

penses 

£78 

0 

0 

To    Debts    due    by    de- 

May 28. 

ceased 

10 

0 

0 

To    Government    Duties 

and  Expenses  of  Con- 

firmation    . 

490 

0 

0 

June  1. 

To    Legacy  and    Legacy 

Duty  .         .         .         . 

100 

0 

0 

To  proportion  of  Expenses 

of  Management   . 

90 

0 

0 

To  Balance  carried  down  . 

9,551 

0 

0 

£10,319 

0 

0 

190S. 
Jan.  1. 

By  Amount  of  Estate  per 
Inventory.         .         .  £10,269 

By  Increase  on  realisa- 
tion of  Chicago  Land 
and  Cattle  Company, 
Limited,  Shares 

By  Increase  on  realisa- 
tion of  Empire  Cotton 
Company,  Limited, 
Shares 


0    0 


27     0    0 


23     0     0 


£10,319     0    0 


By  Balance  brought  down    £9,651    0    0 


Deathbed  and  Funeral  Expenses 


1902. 
Feb.  4.  To  Cash,  Mrs.  Duncan  for 

Mournings         .         .         .     £20     0     0 
June  2.  To  Cash,  Dr.  Cunningham .       10     0     0 
,,      ,,      R.    Dods,    Under- 
taker        .        .        .        .       30    0     0 
To    Cash,    J.    W.     Scott, 
Sculptor   .        .        .        .       18     0     0 


£78     0    0 


1903. 

Jan.  1.  By  Capital  Account,  Amount 

transferred        .        .        .     £78     0     0 


£78    0    0 


Dehts  Due  hy  Deceased  Account 


1902. 

June  1.  To      Cash,      S.      Thomson, 

Butcher      .... 

To  Cash,  J.  Ritchie,  Grocer  . 

,,       ,,      T.  Pearson,  Baker  . 


£3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

£10 

0 

0 

1903. 

Jan.  1.  By  Capital  Account,  Amount 

transferred         .        .        .     £10     0     0 


£10    0    0 


Government  Duties  and  Expenses  of  Confirmation  Account 


1902. 

Feb.  10.  To  Cash,  Estate  Duty      .  £484  0  0 

.,      ,,      Interest  thereon  2  0  0 
13.    ,,      ,,      Confirmation 

dues     .         .         .         .  6  0  0 


£492    0    0 


1903. 

Jan.  1.  By  Capital  Account,  Duty 
and  Dues  transferred 
By  Revenue  Account,  In- 
terest transferred    . 


£490    0    0 

2    0    0 

£492     0     0 


Legacy  Account 


1902. 

June  1.  To     Cash,      R.     Cowper, 
Legacy  ..... 
To  Cash,  Legacy  Duty 


^     1908. 
Jan.  1.  By  Capital  Account,  Amount 
£90    0    0  i  transferred        .        .         .    £100    0    0 

10    0    0 


£100    0    0 


£100    0    0 
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Revenue  Account 


1902. 
Mar.  25.  To  J.    Jones    Loan   Account,    propor- 
tion of  Interest  applicabi 
transferred    . 
May  16.  To   Balnacraig  Bond  Ac- 
count,    proportion      of 
Interest    applicable    to 
Capital  transferred 
To      Perth      Corporation 
Stock  Account,  propor- 
tion of  interest  applic- 
able   to    Capital   trans- 
ferred   .... 
1903. 
Jan.  1.  To  Expenses  of  Manage- 
ment  Account,    propor- 
tion       applicable        to 
Revenue 
To    Government     Duties 
Account,     Interest     on 
Estate  Duty  transferred 
To  Balance  transferred  to 
Liferentrix  Account,  free 
Income  for  Year    . 


nt,    propor- 
to  Capital 
£2     0     0 

22 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

242 

0 

0 

£307 

0 

0 

1902. 

May  28.  By  Chicago  Land  and  Cattle  Company, 
Limited,  Account,  Proportion  of  Price 
of  Shares  sold,  equivalent  to  Dividend 
for  period  from  1st  January  to  Ist  June 
1902,  less  Tax       .         .      £10    0    0 

June  1.  By  Empire  Cotton  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Account, 
proportion  of  price  of 
Shares  sold  equivalent 
to  dividend  for  period 
from  1st  January  to  date, 
less  Tax 


1903. 
Jan.     1.  By  Balnacraig  Bond  Ac- 
count, Interest  received 
transferred    . 

By  Perth  Corporation 
Stock  Account,  Interest 
received  transferred 

By  J.  Jones  Loan  Account, 
Interest  received  trans- 
ferred   .... 

By  Clydesdale  Bank, 
Limited,  Deposit  Re- 
ceipt Account,  Interest 
received  transferred 


33     0    0 


164    0    0 


56     0     0 


10    0     0 


34     0    0 

£307    0    0 


Expenses  of  Management  Account 


date        .        .        .         .      £96    0    0 
To  Cash,  Agents'  Commis- 
sion to  date    .        .        .         25    0    0 


£121     0     0 


1903. 

Jan.  1.  By  Capital  Account — 

Proportion     of     Business 
Account  .        .  £75  0  0 
Proportion        of 
Commission     .     15  0  0 


By  Revenue  Account — 
Proportion     of     Business 

Account  .         .  £21  0  0 
Proportion        of 

Commission     .     10  0  0 


£90     0    0 


31     0    0 
£121     0    0 


Liferentrix  Account 


1902. 
Jan.     1.  To  Cash,  paid  Mrs.  Duncan 
May  16.    „     „ 
Nov.  11.    „     ,. 


Jan.     1. 


Balance  carried  down  . 


£5 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

£242 

0 

0 

1 
1 

1903. 


Jan.  1.  By  Free   Revenue   for  Year  transferred 
from  Revenue  Account  .     £242    0    0 


£242     0    0 


By  Balance  brought  down  .      £37     0    0 


The  position  of  matters  at  1st  January  1903   is   shown  by  the  following 
Balance  Sheet : — 
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Assets 
Household  Furniture 
Boud  over  Lands  of  Balnacraig 
£2000  Perth  Corporation  3  per  cent 

Stock       .... 
100    £1    Preference    Shares    New 

foundland  Mortgage  Company, 

Limited  .... 
Bond  over  21  Green  Street,  Edin 

burgh,  at  3  per  cent 
Sum     on     Deposit     Receipt    with 

Clydesdale  Bank,  Limited 
Balance   due  by  Agents  on    Cash 

Account    .... 


£300 
5000 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1872 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

2000 

0 

0 

340 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

£9588 

0 

_0 

Liabilities  and  Capital 
Amount  due  to  Liferentrix     .        .      £37     0    0 
Capital,    at  Inventory  Value    and 

Cost 9551     0     0 


£9588     0    0 


Marriage  Contract  Trusts 

The  deed  of  contract  contains  the  appointment  of  trustees,  specifies  the 
sums  contributed  by  both  or  either  of  the  spouses,  provides  for  the  disposal 
of  the  income  from  the  funds,  and  settles  the  destination  of  the  trust  funds 
unless  a  special  power  of  appointment  is  vested  in  the  spouses  or  the  sur- 
vivor of  them. 

The  Charge  and  Discharge  form  is  generally  adopted  to  record  the 
transactions.  The  accounts  differ  from  testamentary  trust  accounts  only 
in  the  branches  into  which  they  are  divided.  It  depends  on  the  terms  of 
the  deed  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  have  separate  accounts  for 
Capital  and  Income.  If  the  funds  must  be  kept  intact,  and  only  the  free 
income  after  deduction  of  the  whole  expenses  is  to  be  paid  over,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  separate  accounts.  In  such  a  case  a  separate  Capital  Account 
would  contain  one  entry  only  in  the  Charge,  and  the  same  entry  in  the 
Discharge,  viz.  a  detailed  statement  of  the  funds,  unless  changes  of  invest- 
ment have  also  to  be  recorded.  Obviously  this  could  as  well  be  stated  in 
the  same  account  as  the  Income,  thus — 

Charge 

I.  Funds  per  Marriage  Contract  (or  as  at  close  of  last  Account,  as  the 
case  may  be). 

II.  Income. 

Discharge 
I.  Expenses  of  Administration. 

II.  Payments  to  Liferent er. 

III.  Funds  as  at  close  of  the  Account. 

If  the  funds  consist  of  a  large  number  of  investments,  it  will  be  found 
useful  to  adopt  the  form  of  appendix  shown  in  the  example  of  testamentary 
trusts. 

Trusts  for  Creditors 

The  trust  deed  granted  by  the  debtor  forms  the  trustee's  title  to  the 
estate.  It  is  the  trustee's  duty  to  realise  the  estate  and  divide  it  amongst 
the  creditors.  He  must  prepare  accounts  from  time  to  time  to  show  how 
he  has  carried  out  the  trust  imposed  on  him.  There  is  no  stereotyped  form 
of  accounts  for  private  trusts  of  this  kind.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  remarks  of  the  Accountant  of  Court  in  his  notes 
for  the  guidance  of  trustees  appointed  under  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  (Parlia- 
ment House  Book,  Section  E).  The  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act  1856, 
provides  that  regular  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  the  estate  shall  be  kept 
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and  transmitted  to  the  Accountant  in  Bankruptcy  before  each  of  the 
periods  assigned  for  payment  of  a  dividend,  whether  a  dividend  is  declared 
or  not.  No  form  of  account  is  specified  by  the  Act,  but  the  Accountant 
remarks  that  the  trustee  should  present  the  accounts  of  intromissions  in 
the  form  of  an  account  current  or  progressive  state  showing  the  state  of  the 
balance  from  day  to  day.  The  necessity  of  showing  the  accounts  in  this 
form  arises  from  Section  83  of  the  said  Act,  which  penalises  the  trustee  in 
interest  at  20  per  cent  per  annum  on  any  excess  above  fifty  pounds  that 
he  may  have  kept  in  his  hands  for  more  than  ten  days.  The  Accountant 
also  states  that  it  may  be  useful  for  trustees  to  present  their  accounts  of 
intromissions  in  a  classified  form.  The  appendix  to  the  notes  contains  an 
example  of  an  account  current,  but  not  one  of  a  classified  account.  The 
classified  account  may,  then,  at  the  trustee's  discretion,  be  in  the  form  of 
receipts  and  payments  or  an  account  of  Charge  and  Discharge.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  former  as  in  the  case  of  testamentary  trusts. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  2oth  November  1857,  for 
regulating  the  procedure  of  judicial  factors  appointed  for  winding  up  the 
estates  of  parties  deceased,  who  have  left  no  settlement  appointing  trustees 
or  other  parties  having  power  to  manage  the  estate,  or  in  the  event  of  such 
parties  not  accepting,  or  acting,  under  Section  16-4  of  the  Bankruptcy 
(Scotland)  Act  1856,  states  the  form  the  account  of  the  factors  intro- 
missions is  to  take.  Section  23  of  the  Act  of  Sederunt  provides  that  the 
Accountant  in  Bankruptcy  shall  fix  a  term  for  the  factor  lodging  his  first 
Account  of  Charge  and  Discharge  of  his  intromissions  with  the  estate, 
together  with  an  account  current  showing  the  state  of  the  money  in  his 
hands  from  day  to  day,  and  so  long  as  the  factor's  management  of  the 
estates  continues  he  shall,  once  a  year  or  oftener,  as  the  Accountant  may 
direct,  render  to  him  similar  accounts  of  charge  and  discharge  of  his 
intromissions  with  the  estate  and  accounts  current.  The  Bankruptcy 
(Scotland)  Act  1856,  section  125,  provides  that  the  trustee  shall  make  up 
at  stated  periods  a  state  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  of  the  funds 
recovered  by  him,  and  of  the  property  outstanding  (specifying  the  cause  why 
it  has  not  been  recovered),  and  also  an  account  of  his  intromissions.  A 
separate  state  of  the  funds  recovered  and  outstanding  is  not  necessary  if  the 
trustee  frames  his  accounts  in  the  form  of  Charge  and  Discharge,  and  it  would 
seem  from  the  foresaid  Act  of  Sederunt  that  the  Court  favours  this  form  of 
account.  A  trustee  in  bankruptcy  and  a  judicial  factor  on  a  deceased 
person's  estate  are  both  officers  of  Court,  and  there  does  not  seem  any  reason 
why  their  accounts  should  be  rendered  to  the  Accountant  in  different  forms. 

On  his  appointment  the  trustee  should  prepare  an  inventory  and  valua- 
tion of  the  whole  estate.  The  amount  of  the  inventory  will  be  the  sum 
with  which  the  trustee  charges  himself  in  the  charge  of  the  first  account. 

The  next  branch  in  the  Charge  will,  as  in  testamentary  trusts,  show  the 
estate  realised  and  the  increase  or  decrease  on  realisation.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  placing  a  value  on  assets  which  must  be  realised,  the  prices 
obtained  will  very  often  differ  considerably  from  the  sums  entered  in  the 
inventory.  The  appendix  to  the  Accountant  of  Court's  notes  contains  a 
form  of  state  showing  the  funds  recovered  and  outstanding,  and  a  note 
reconciling  the  amounts  in  that  state  with  the  amounts  in  the  inventory. 
The  same  information  would  be  shown  by  using  two  columns  under  the 
branch  in  the  Charge  of  the  account  for  estate  realised,  as  shown  in  the 
following  example  of  account  of  Charge  and  Discharge  prepared  from  the 
intromissions  in  the  account  current  appended  to  the  notes  by  the 
Accountant  of  Court  before  referred  to. 
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EXAMPLE 

Account  op  Charge  and  Discharge  of  the  Intromissions  of  E.  R, 
Accountant  in  G.,  Trustee  on  the  Sequestrated  Estate  of  A.  B., 
Stationer,  and  Bookbinder  in  C. 

From  \st  December  1856  {Date  of  Sequestration)  to  Ist  April  1857 

CHARGE 
I.  Estate  and  Effects  per  Inventory  and  Valuation  prepared  by  the  Trustee — 
1.  Real  or  Heritable  Estate  in  Scotland — 

Dwelling-House  with  Shops  in  Street,  ,  yielding  a  gross 

Rental  of  £100  per  annum,  conform  to  Rental  annexed,  and  valued  by 
A.  B.,  builder  in  ,  as  per  Valuation  dated,  at 

The  statement  by  the  Bankrupt  that  this  property  is  burdened  with 
a  debt,  heritably  secured,  amounting  to  £700,  has  been  investigated 
and  found  to  be  correct. 
Deduct  said  burden 


Chartered 
Bookseller, 


2.  Stock  in  Trade- 

Stationery,    per  Inventory  and  Valuation   of 

stationer  in  ,  dated  16th  December  1856 

Books  per  do.  do. 

Tools  and  other  Materials  used  in  binding,  per     do. 

3.  Book  Debts  as  appearing  in  the  Bankrupt's  Book,  viz. — 


bookseller  and 
.  £580  16  8 
.  360  7  6 
.      255  17     5 


Folio  of 
Bank- 
rupt's 

Ledger. 


16 
31 
7 
35 
15 
30 
56 
73 
84 


John  Thomson,  Merchant 
in  ... 

William  Jones,  Grocer 
in  ... 

Thomas  Johnston,  Book- 
seller   .... 

Andrew  Smith,  Book- 
seller   .... 

Thomas  Brown,  Merchant 
in  ... 

Thomas  Thomson,  Book- 
seller in 

W.  Anderson,  Grocer 
in  ... 

Alexander  Forbes,  Inn- 
keeper in 

William  M'Leod,  Grocer 
in  ... 


Amount    of    Debts    considered 
Good,  valued  at  20s.  per  £    . 

Amount    of    Debts    considered 
Doubtful,  valued  at  10s.  per  £ 

Amount  of  Debts  considered  Bad 
and  of  no  value 


Considered  by  the  Trustee  to  be 


Bad. 


15     0     0 


24  13    8 


Doubtful. 


1     2 


16    8 
8    2 


27  11  10 


Good. 


£      s.     d. 

75  16     8 

5     2     6 


30     2     6 


111     1     8 


13  15  11 


4.  Other  Debts,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Bankrupt's  Books,  but  which  have 

been  ascertained  by  the  Trustee  to  be  due — 
James  Johnstone,  tenant  of  the  Bankrupt's  house,  Arrears  of  Rent  due  at 

Whitsunday  last £25    0    0 

Balance  due  to  the  Bankrupt  on  a  Deposit  Account  in  his  name 

with  the  Bank  in  ,  as  at  the  date  of  his 

sequestration,  1st  December  1856 39  14     6 

Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankrupt's  Cashier    .         .         .         .        5    0    0 

5.  Stock  and  Shares  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  20  Shares  in  the  Gas 

Company,  at  £5  each,  paid  up,  valued  at  £1  premium,  the  selling  price 

at  the  date  of  sequestration 

CaiTy  forward         .... 
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DHARGE- 

Continued 

£        s.      d. 

Brought  forward. 
6.  Household  Furniture  in  the  Bankrupt's  House,  No.                   Street,  conform 
to  Inventory  and  Appraisement  of  C.  D.,  Licensed  Appraiser,  dated  14th 
December  1856 

Estate  and  Effects  Realised— 

2011  13     8 
165    8    4 

II. 

2177    2    0 

Amounts 
Realised. 

Value  in 
Inventory, 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1.  Book  Debts— 

£       8.      d. 

£       8.      d. 

£      8.     d. 

£       8.      d. 

1856. 

Dec.  30. 

1857. 
Jan.  16. 

Received  from  John 
Thomson  . 
Do.  William  Jones 

Do.  W.  Anderson  . 
£89     1     6 

75  16     8 
5     2     6 

8     2     4 

75  16     8 
5     2     6 

4     1     2 

4     12 

2.  Other  I 
of  In\ 

1856. 

Dec.  14. 
20. 

)ebts,  per  Branch  IV. 

entory— 

Received     Cash    in 
Bankrupt's  Desk 
Do.     Balance     on 
Bankrupt's    De- 
posit Account   . 
Do.     Arrears      of 
Rent     due     by 
James  Johnstone 
£69  14     6 

5     0     0 
39  14     6 
25     0     0 

5     0     0 
39  14     6 
25     0     0 

3.  Stocks 
Stock 

1857. 
Jan.  3. 

and  Shares  of  Joint- 
Companies — 

Received    Price    of 

20  Shares  in  the 

Gas  Co. 

£126     0     0 

126     0     0 

120     0     0 

6     0     0 

4.  Househ 
Bankr 

1856. 

Dec.  31. 

old      Furniture     in 
upt's  House- 
Received  Proceeds  of 
Sale  by  J.  Williams, 
Auctioneer   . 

£150     8     4 

150     8     4 

165     8     4 

15     0     0 

Total    . 

435     4     4 

440    3     2 

10     1     2 

15     0     0 
10     1     2 

1 

Net  Decrease  on  Realisation— see  Branch  IV.  of  Discharge 

4  18  10 

[II. 

Revenue  derivable  from  the  Estate— 

1.  Rents  of  Dwelling- House  and  Shops  for  half-year  to  Martinmas 

1856,  per  Appendix 

(Note.— As  these  rents  were  not  received  until  after  the  date 
of  sequestration,   they  ought  to   have  been   included  in  the 
arrears  entered  in  the  Inventory,  in  which  case  the  realisation 
of  them  would  have  been  shown  under  Branch  II.  hereof. ) 

2.  Dividends  on  Shares — 

£50     0     0 

1857. 
Jan.  3. 

Received  Dividend  on  20  Shares  in                   Gas  Com- 
pany, payable  at  Christmas  1856      .... 

3     0     0 

53     0     0 

V. 

Cash  drawn  from  Bank— 

1857. 
Jan.  31. 
Feb.    2. 
Apr.    1. 

Of  this  date 

Do.             

Do 

£20    0    0 
10    0    0 
30     0     0 

See  Branch  V.  of  Discharge    .        .    . 
Sum  of  the  Charge     . 

£60     0     0 

. 

2230    2    0 
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I.— Allowance  to  B 

ankrupt — 

£      s.     d. 

1857. 

Jan.  31. 

Paid  A.  B.  to  Account 

20     0     0 

Apr.    1. 

Paid  A.  B.  Balance 

• 

13  12     0 

33  12     0 

II. — Burdens  on  Heritable  Property — 

1856. 

Dec.  30.      Paid  Interest  on  Heritable  Debt  .         .         .        .      £14 

0 

0 

1857. 

Feb.    2.      Paid  Burdens  and  Taxes  on  House        ...          9 

6 

0 

23     6     0 

III. — Expenses  of  Administration — 

1857. 

Apr.  1.       Paid  Account  for  Law  Business  as  taxed    . 

16  12     0 

IV.— Decrease  on  Realisation  and  Revaluation  of  Estate  and  Effects— 

1    On  Realisation  per  Charge  Branch  II £4 

18 

10 

2.  On    Revaluation    at    close    of   this    Account    per    Discharge 

Branch  VI 167 

1 

7 

172    0     5 

V.  Payments  into  Bank — 

1856. 

Dec.  14. 

Of  this  date £40 

0 

0 

20. 

Do.                  75 

0 

0 

30. 

Do.                  66 

0 

0 

31. 

Do.                  150 

8 

4 

1857. 

Jan.    3. 

Do.                  126 

0 

0 

16. 

Do.                  

15 

0 

0 

£472 

8 

4 

Drawn  from  Bank  per  Charge  Branch  IV.     . 
Balance  in  Bank  at  1st  April  1857,  see  Branch  VI.  below  .     d 
VI.  Estate  and  Effects  as  at  close  of  this  Account— 

60 

0 

^ 

:4i2 

8 

_^ 

Value  in 
Inventory. 

Estimated 
present 
Value. 

Increase, 

Decrease. 

£       s.     d. 

£       s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1.  Dwelling-House    and    Shop 

in               Street,  £1200, 

less  debt. 

Heritably    secured    there- 

on      .         .  £700     0     0 

500     0     0 

500     0     0 

2.  Stock  in  Trade     . 

1197    1     7 

1030     0     0 

167 

1 

7 

Sold  for  £1030,  price  pay- 

able at  Whitsunday  next. 

3.  Book  Debts  outstanding — 

1.  Considered  Bad 

2.  Consi 

£24  13     8 

dered  Doubtful — 

Thomas  John- 

ston    .         .£312 

Thomas  Thom- 

80 

3.  Consi 

n      .         .  16  8  4 

9  14     9 

9  14     9 

£19  9  6 

iered  Good— 

Thomas  Brown 

4.  Balance  in 

£30  2  6 

30    2     6 

30     2     6 
412     8     4 

Bank     . 

. 

5.  Balance  in  the  Trustee's  hands 

2     6     0 

167 

1 

± 

Total 

1984  11     7 

1984  11     7 

See  Branch  T 

I.  above    . 

, 

Sum  of  the  Discharge,  equal  to  Sum  of  the  Charge  . 

. 

z 

2230     2     0 
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Appendix 
Rental  of  Heritable  Property  belonging  to  Bankrupt 


Description  of  Property. 


Dwelling-house 

Large  Shop,  etc. 
Cellar     .     .     . 


Second  flat,  17 

Street,  Glasgow 
17  Street 

Below  shop  do. 


Tenant. 


James  Johnston 

Wm.  George,  grocer 
John  Williams  .     . 


Annual  Rent. 


£  8.  d. 

36  0  0 

55  0  0 

10  0  0 


100     0     0 


Half-year  to 

Martinmas 

1856. 


£     8.  d. 

17  10  0 

27  10  0 

5     0  0 


50     0     0 


(See  Charge, 
Branch  III.) 


Date  when 
received. 


1850. 
Dec.  20 


Charitable  or  Educational  Trusts 

A  charitable  or  educational  trust  may  be  constituted  by  a  deed  which 
nominates  certain  persons  to  be  trustees,  states  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  for  the  continuation  of  the 
trust,  and  specifies  the  funds  which  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  trustees 
to  administer.  In  such  cases  the  original  funds  may  be  permanently  held 
by  the  trustees,  or  the  deed  may  provide  for  changing  them  into  authorised 
trust  investments,  and  the  annual  income  or  a  specified  sum  may  be 
directed  to  be  disbursed  yearly.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  trust  is  carried  on 
by  public  contributions,  the  trustees  being  appointed  by  the  contributors. 
In  this  case  the  provisions  may  consist  of  a  set  of  rules  adopted  by  the 
contributors,  or  they  may  be  contained  in  a  Eoyal  Charter. 

The  intromissions  of  the  treasurer  acting  for  the  trustees  are  usually 
contained  in  books,  and  an  abstract  thereof  in  the  form  of  an  Account  of 
Charge  and  Discharge,  or  an  Abstract  of  Cash  Account,  is  made  out  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  In  small  trusts  a  Ledger  may  not  be  kept,  in  which 
case  a  detailed  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  payments  taken  from  the  Cash 
Book  is  embodied  in  the  yearly  accounts,  which  should  also  contain  a  list 
of  the  funds  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year.  In  larger  trusts  Cash 
Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger,  and  other  necessary  subsidiary  books,  such  as 
Legacy  Books,  Subscription  Books,  etc.  should  be  used.  In  many  cases 
the  Ledger  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether  by  using  a  suitable  form  of 
Columnar  Cash  Book,  the  monthly  totals  of  which  can  be  carried  to  a 
Monthly  Abstract  Book.  From  these  books  the  annual  accounts  can  be 
conveniently  made  up.  Even  where  a  Ledger  is  necessary,  a  Columnar 
Cash  Book  will  save  a  great  amount  of  labour  in  posting. 

A  statement  of  receipts  and  payments  may  be  dijfferent  from  a  state- 
ment of  income  and  expenditure.  These  two  statements  are  the  same,  only 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  income  or  expenditure  outstanding  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  period,  the  receipts  and  payments  containing  aU 
income  due  and  all  expenditure  incurred  during  the  period  of  the  account. 
Arrears  of  income  and  accounts  due  and  not  paid  appear  in  a  statement  of 
income  and  expenditure,  but  not  in  a  statement  of  receipts  and  payments. 
Accordingly,  where  there  are  such  arrears  and  unpaid  accounts,  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  show  the  income  and  expenditure  in  the  annual  accounts. 

The  following  form  of  account,  with  appropriate  subdivisions  of  the 
income  and  expenditure,  is  suitable  for  trusts  of  this  kind : — 
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Example 
Abstract  of  Accounts  for  year  to  Zlst  December  1902 


CTiarge 

Discharge 

1.  Funds  at  31st  December  1901— 

1.  Expenditure- 
Details. 

Investments,  etc.  .         .         .  £ 

£ 

Add — Income  due  but  not  re- 

2. Funds  at  31st  December  1902— 

ceived    at    31st    December 

Investments,  etc.    .  £ 

1901           .... 

Add — Income     due 

but  not  received 

£ 

at  31st  December 

i>ec?2«;<— Expenditure  incurred 

1902   . 

but  not  paid  at   31st  De- 
cember 1901 

£ 

Deduct  —  Expendi- 

£ 

ture  incurred  but 

2.  Income — 

not  paid  at  31st 

Details 

December  1902    . 

£ 

£ 

The  Accounts  of  Judicial  Factors 

A  judicial  factor  is  an  olB&cer  of  Court  to  whose  care,  custody,  and 
management  are  entrusted  estates  and  interests  which  either  are  matter  of 
litigation  or  have  come  to  be  without  any  legal  or  capable  protection  or 
administrator. 

The  petition  for  the  appointment  of  a  judicial  factor  sets  out  in  detail 
the  whole  estate  so  far  as  known  to  the  petitioner.  On  his  appointment, 
which  is  extracted  by  the  factor  after  he  has  found  caution  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Clerk  of  Court,  he  must  immediately  inquire  into  and 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  estate,  and  he  must  make  up  such 
titles  to  the  estate  as  shall  enable  him  to  manage,  realise,  and  dispose  of 
the  same.  He  must  then  proceed  to  make  up  a  rental  of  the  estate  and  a 
list  of  all  monies  and  funds  belonging  and  debts  due  to  the  estate,  and  also 
an  inventory  of  any  household  furniture,  farm  stocking,  goods,  or  movables 
forming  part  of  the  estate ;  a  signed  copy  of  which,  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
extracting  his  appointment,  and  within  six  months  at  latest  from  the  date 
on  which  his  bond  of  caution  shall  have  been  received,  must  be  lodged  with 
the  Accountant  of  the  Court  of  Session.  This  document,  which  may  be 
called  the  inventory  of  the  estate,  should  contain  a  statement  of  the  whole 
estate  to  be  administered  by  the  factor  as  at  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
before  he  has  had  any  intromissions  therewith  or  has  realised  any  of  the 
securities.  Arrears  of  rent,  if  any,  should  be  included,  and  reference  made 
to  the  rental  appended  for  details.  Household  furniture  and  other  mov- 
ables, of  which  separate  inventories  and  valuations  have  been  made,  should 
also  be  included,  and  the  valuations  be  referred  to  and  produced  to  the 
Accountant.  The  rental  should  contain  full  details  of  the  heritable  property 
forming  part  of  the  estate. 

The  Pupils'  Protection  Act  1849  provides  that  the  rental,  list  of  funds, 
and  inventory  lodged  with  the  Accountant  shall  form  a  ground  of  charge 
against  the  factor.  It  further  provides  that  the  factor  shall  close  his 
Account  of  Charge  and  Discharge  once  in  every  year,  on  a  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Accountant,  and  within  one  month  thereafter  lodge  such  accounts 
in  the  office  of  the  Accountant  with  the  vouchers  numbered  and  referred  to 
in  the  account  by  number.  In  the  first  account  the  first  branch  of  the 
charge  should  therefore  consist  of  a  copy  of  the  inventory  of  the  estate. 
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All  funds  not  of  the  nature  of  trust  securities  should  be  realised  and 
reinvested  in  securities  approved  by  the  Court. 

Factors,  loco  tutoris,  curators  bonis,  and  factors  loco  ahsentis  do  not 
require  to  keep  separate  accounts  for  capital  and  income,  because  the 
whole  capital  and  unexpended  income  belong  to  the  same  person,  the  ward, 
and  do  not  require  to  be  kept  distinct.  A  single  account  each  year  is 
sufficient  in  these  cases,  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  in  the  account  the 
income  separate  from  the  capital,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  special 
powers  will  be  required  in  order  to  apply  part  of  the  capital  to  the  ward's 
maintenance,  or  to  supply  aliment  to  those  whom  the  ward  is  legally  bound 
to  support.  On  the  other  hand,  judicial  factors  on  trust  and  intestate 
estates  may  require  to  keep  separate  accounts  of  capital  and  income  as  in 
testamentary  trusts  where  the  fee  and  liferent  of  the  estate  belong  to 
different  persons.  In  regard  to  the  accounts  of  a  judicial  factor  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  them  as  to  those  of  a  trustee 
under  a  sequestration,  which  are  incidentally  remarked  upon  in  this  paper 
under  Trusts  for  Creditors. 

A  suitable  form  of  accounts  for  the  guidance  of  judicial  factors  is 
appended  to  the  notes  issued  by  the  Accountant  of  Court ;  it  is  printed  in 
the  Parliament  House  Book,  Section  D.  Wm.  Annan. 

Trustees'  Accounts  (under  Bankruptcy  and  Deeds  of  Arrange- 
ment, England). — The  accounts  of  trustees  in  bankruptcy  in  England  are 
governed  by  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  1883  and  1890  (and  the  rules  made 
thereunder),  and  the  due  performance  of  the  requirements  is  supervised  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.     As  to  Cash  the  provisions  are : — 

An  account,  called  the  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account,  is  kept  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  all  moneys  received  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  respect  of  proceedings  under  the  Bankruptcy  Acts 
shall  be  paid  to  that  account. 

Except  where  a  "  local  bank  account "  is  authorised,  every  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  shall  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  times  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury  direct,  pay  without  any  deduction  the 
money  received  by  him,  and  remit  all  current  biUs  of  exchange  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Estates  Account  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  shall  furnish  him  with  a  certificate  of  receipt  of  the  money  so  paid 
(1883  Act,  sec.  74). 

The  form  provided  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  accompany  the  remittance 
is  called  a  "  Receivable  Order,"  and  has  attached  to  it  the  proper  "  certificate 
of  receipt."     Halfpence  should  not  be  included  in  remittances. 

If  it  appears  to  the  committee  of  inspection,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  debtor's  business,  or  of  obtaining  advances,  or  because  of  the 
probable  amount  of  the  cash  balance,  or  if  the  committee  satisfies  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  for  any  other  reason  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  creditors 
that  the  trustee  should  have  an  account  with  a  local  bank,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  the  application  of  the  committee  of  inspection,  authorises  the 
trustee  to  make  his  payments  into  and  out  of  such  local  bank  as  the 
committee  may  select.  Such  account  must  be  opened  and  kept  by  the 
trustee  in  the  name  of  the  debtor's  estate ;  and  any  interest  receivable  in 
respect  of  the  account  is  part  of  the  assets  of  the  estate  (1883  Act,  sec. 
74).  Upon  any  application  by  a  committee  of  inspection  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  a  local  banking  account  a  fee  of  £1  is  payable,  and  upon  every 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  such  local  bank  account  a  fee  of  £2  is 
payable  (Order  as  to  Fees  and  Percentages,  dated  18th  December  1890), 
VOL.  VI  22 
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Section  144  of  the  1883  Act  exempts  from  stamp-duty,  except  in  respect 
of  fees  under  the  Act,  all  documents  relating  solely  to  the  property  of  any 
bankrupt  or  to  any  proceeding  under  any  bankruptcy.  Therefore  unstamped 
cheque-books  should  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  cheques  on  local 
banks. 

All  necessary  disbursements  made  by  a  trustee  on  account  of  an  estate 
to  the  date  of  his  application  for  release  are  paid  to  him  out  of  money 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  estate  in  the  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account, 
on  application  to  the  Inspector- General  in  Bankruptcy,  on  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Any  expense  properly  incurred  by  the  trustee  after  applying  for,  but 
before  obtaining,  his  release  is  repaid  to  him  by  the  Official  Keceiver  out 
of  any  funds  available  for  the  purpose. 

Cheques  to  the  order  of  the  payee  for  sums  which  become  payable  on 
account  of  the  estate,  may  be  obtained  by  the  trustee  on  application  by 
him  on  the  prescribed  forms  for  delivery  by  him  to  the  parties  entitled ; 
but  in  the  case  of  small  dividends  payment  will  be  made  by  money  orders. 
The  form  for  cheques  in  respect  of  costs,  etc.  is  called  Tr.  7,  and  that  for 
payment  of  dividends  is  No.  122  A.  The  Board  of  Trade  officials  require 
about  ten  days'  notice  for  the  preparation  of  dividend  cheques. 

If  a  trustee  at  any  time  retains  for  more  than  ten  days  a  sum  exceeding 
fifty  pounds,  or  such  other  amount  as  the  Board  of  Trade  in  any  particular 
case  may  authorise  him  to  retain,  then,  unless  he  explains  the  retention  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  must  pay  interest  on  the  amount 
so  retained  in  excess  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  per  centum  per  annum, 
and  has  no  claim  for  remuneration ;  he  may  be  removed  from  his  office  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  is  liable  to  pay  any  expenses  occasioned  by  reason 
of  his  default  (1883  Act,  sec.  74).  A  trustee  in  a  bankruptcy  or  under 
any  composition  or  scheme  of  arrangement  must  not  pay  any  sums  received 
by  him  as  trustee  into  his  private  banking  account  (1883  Act,  sec.  75). 

The  Inspector- General  certifies  to  the  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of 
an  estate  in  the  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account,  on  receiving  from  the  trustee 
a  statement  of  the  balance  shown  by  the  bank  columns  of  the  Estate  Cash 
Book  (Board  of  Trade  Eegulations). 

Accounts. — The  books  to  be  kept  are  "  Eecord  Book  "  and  "  Cash  Book," 
and,  where  the  trustee  carries  on  the  business  of  the  debtor,  he  is  also  to 
keep  a  Trading  Account.  The  regulations  as  to  the  keeping  of  these  records 
will  be  found  below : — 

A.  The  Official  Eeceiver,  until  a  trustee  is  appointed,  and  thereafter  the 
trustee,  shaU  keep  a  book  to  be  called  the  "  Eecord  Book,"  in  which  he  shall 
record  all  minutes,  all  proceedings  had,  and  resolutions  passed,  at  any 
meeting  of  creditors,  or  of  the  committee  of  inspection,  and  all  such  matters 
as  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  correct  view  of  his  administration  of  the 
estate  ;  but  he  shall  not  be  bound  to  insert  in  the  record  any  document  of  a 
confidential  nature  (such  as  the  opinion  of  counsel  on  any  matter  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  creditors),  nor  need  he  exhibit  such  a  document  to  any 
person  other  than  a  member  of  the  committee  of  inspection  (Eule  285). 

B.  The  Official  Eeceiver,  until  a  trustee  is  appointed,  and  thereafter  the 
trustee,  shall  keep  a  book  to  be  called  the  "  Cash  Book  "  (which  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  from  time  to  time  direct),  in  which 
he  shall  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  rules  as  to  Trading  Accounts)  enter 
from  day  to  day  the  receipts  and  payments  made  by  him  (Eule  286). 

The  form  of  Cash  Book  prescribed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  specimen, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  analysis  columns  provided. 
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Board  of  Trade  Eegulations  are  issued  for  the  guidance  of  trustees  in 
keeping  their  accounts. 

Each  receipt  and  payment  should  be  entered  in  the  Cash  Book  in  such 
detail  as  will  fully  explain  its  nature.  Payments  for  rent,  salaries,  wages, 
etc.  due  at  the  date  of  the  Eeceiving  Order  should  be  entered  under  the  head 
of  preferential  payments,  and  carefully  distinguished  from  similar  payments 
which  may  arise  or  become  necessary  while  carrying  on  trade ;  the  latter 
should  be  entered  in  a  separate  Trading  Account  (Eule  308).  Petty 
expenses  should  be  entered  in  the  Estate  Cash  Book  in  sufficient  detail  to 
show  that  no  estimated  charges  are  made,  and  vouchers  should,  where 
possible,  be  obtained.  All  bank  transactions,  whether  with  local  banks  or 
the  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account,  should  be  duly  entered  in  bank  columns. 
.  .  .  The  Cash  Book  must  record  the  actual  dates  upon  which  all  moneys  are 
received  on  account  of  an  estate,  and  the  payments  out  should  be  entered 
as  of  the  date  when  the  cheques  are  issued  except  in  the  case  of  dividends, 
which  should  be  entered  as  of  the  date  when  the  cheques  are  received, 
and  the  total  amount  of  such  dividends  should  be  charged  in  the  Cash 
Book  in  one  sum.  In  the  case  of  any  sale  by  private  contract  the  account 
should  show  the  name,  address,  and  occupation  of  the  purchaser,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money  has  been  arrived  at. 

The  trustee  is  accountable  for  the  proceeds  of  every  auction  sale 
authorised  by  him,  and  the  gross  proceeds  must  be  collected  and  treated 
under  the  head  of  receipts,  and  the  auctioneer's  charges  included  amongst 
the  payments,  when  duly  taxed.  In  the  case  of  partners,  distinct  accounts 
are  to  be  kept  and  rendered  of  the  joint  and  separate  estates. 

Where  a  parochial  or  other  local  rate  is  levied,  payable  by  instalments, 
any  of  which  fall  due  at  a  date  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  Eeceiving 
Order,  only  such  instalments  as  were  actually  due  at  the  date  of  the  Eeceiv- 
ing Order  are  payable  in  full  under  the  terms  of  the  "Preferential  Payments 
in  Bankruptcy  Act  1888."  Eates  or  instalments  of  rates  are  only  payable 
for  the  period  during  which  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  the  claim  is 
made  are  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  debtor  or  the  trustee.  Claims  for 
gas  and  water  supplied  prior  to  the  Eeceiving  Order  do  not  come  within  the 
terms  of  the  "  Preferential  Payments  in  Bankruptcy  Act  1888,"  and  are 
not  payable  in  full  except  in  cases  where  the  authorities  have  power  to 
recover  the  amount  due,  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  landlord  can  recover 
rent  in  arrear — that  is,  by  way  of  distress  luithout  legal  process,  in  which 
event  the  claim  may  be  paid  provided  the  property  available  for  distress  is 
of  sufficient  value.  Tithes  are  not  payable  in  full  under  the  "  Preferential 
Payments  in  Bankruptcy  Act  1888,"  and  should  only  be  so  paid  where, 
after  the  prescribed  notice,  there  is  property  of  the  debtor  upon  which 
distress  can  be  levied.  Not  more  than  two  years'  tithes  are  recoverable  by 
distress. 

Subject  to  the  under-mentioned  exceptions,  only  taxes  assessed  on  the 
debtor  up  to  the  5th  day  of  April  next  before  the  date  of  the  Eeceiving 
Order  are  payable  in  full : — 

(1)  Where  a  Eeceiving  Order  is  made  on  or  after  the  1st  of  December  in 
the  year  of  assessment. 

(2)  Where  a  Eeceiving  Order  is  made  prior  to  1st  December,  and  the 
Official  Eeceiver  or  trustee  remains  in  possession  of  the  premises  assessed 
until  the  1st  January  next  following. 

In  these  two  cases  taxes  are  payable  up  to  the  5  th  April  next  following 
the  date  of  the  Eeceiving  Order,  and  must  be  treated  as  secured  if  on  or 
after  the  1st  January  in  the  year  of  assessment  there  are  on  the  premises 
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sufficient  goods  on  which  execution  might  be  levied ;  otherwise  the  debts 
are  unsecured,  but  the  collector  may  prove  and  rank  for  dividend  in  respect 
of  them. 

(3)  The  authorities  make  no  claim  for  Income  Tax  (Schedule  "  A "), 
Inhabited  House  Duty  and  Land  Tax,  for  the  broken  period  between  5th 
April  and  the  date  of  the  Receiving  Order  if  made  prior  to  1st  December, 
unless  possession  of  the  assessed  premises  is  retained  until  the  following 
1st  January. 

(4)  Where  the  business  is  disposed  of  as  a  going  concern  the  purchaser 
is  to  be  allowed  the  proportion  of  Income  Tax  (Schedule  "  A  ")  and  Land 
Tax  for  the  current  year  to  the  date  of  completion  of  the  purchase,  and  the 
purchaser  will  be  held  liable  for  the  taxes  for  the  whole  year. 

(5)  As  to  Income  Tax  under  Schedules  "  B,"  "  D,"  or  "  E,"  the  authori- 
ties will  forego  all  claims  (save  for  tax  actually  collected  by  the  debtor  by 
way  of  deduction),  on  receipt  of  an  affidavit  from  the  debtor,  certified  by 
the  Official  Receiver  or  trustee,  that  the  debtor  has  made  no  income  taxable 
under  any  of  these  schedules. 

The  trustee's  remuneration  must  be  by  way  of  percentage,  one  part 
being  calculated  on  the  assets  realised,  and  one  part  on  the  amount 
distributed  in  dividend.  In  calculating  the  percentage  payable  on  the 
amount  realised,  assets  realised  by  the  Official  Receiver,  sums  paid  to  secured 
creditors  (in  respect  of  their  securities),  premiums  on  life  policies,  and 
moneys  expended  in  carrying  on  the  business,  should  be  deducted  from  the 
total  receipts.  The  percentage  payable  on  dividend  should  not  be  charged 
until  the  dividend  is  in  course  of  payment. 

Where  the  trustee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  his 
remuneration  will  be  such  as  the  Board  of  Trade  determines  (Rule  307), 
and  the  cost  of  the  guarantee  bond  will  be  payable  by  the  trustee  personally, 
unless  otherwise  specially  sanctioned.  The  trustee's  remuneration  is  not  a 
taxable  charge. 

C.  Where  the  trustee  carries  on  the  business  of  the  debtor  he  must 
keep  a  distinct  account  of  the  trading,  and  incorporate  in  the  Cash  Book 
the  total  weekly  amount  of  the  receipts  and  payments  on  such  Trading 
Account  (Rule  308). 

Audit. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  various  audits  by  means  of 
which  the  accuracy  of  the  trustee's  accounts  is  tested : — 

A.  Trading  Account. — By  the  committee  of  inspection,  not  less  than 
once  a  month. 

B.  Cash  Booh. — By  the  committee  of  inspection,  not  less  than  once 
every  three  months. 

C.  Cash  Book. — By  the  Board  of  Trade  once  every  six  months,  and 
forthwith  on  the  estate  being  fully  realised. 

Where  there  is  no  committee  of  inspection  the  trustee  should  forward 
the  accounts  for  audit  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  soon  as  they  are  due. 
Where  there  is  a  committee  the  trustee  should  summon  a  meeting 
immediately  the  accounts  become  due,  so  that  they  may  be  audited  before 
being  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  accounts  must  not  be 
delayed  in  consequence  of  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  attend  such  meeting ;  in  such  event  a  memorandum  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Cash  Book  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  was  duly 
summoned,  but  a  quorum  was  not  present.  The  accounts  should  then  be 
forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  provisions  as  to  audit  are  as 
under : — 

A.  The  Trading  Account  shall  from  time  to  time,  and  not  less  than 
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once  in  every  month,  be  verified  by  affidavit,  and  the  trustee  shall  there- 
upon submit  such  account  to  the  committee  of  inspection  (if  any)  or  such 
member  thereof  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  committee  for  that  purpose, 
who  shall  examine  and  certify  the  same  (Kule  308).  See  Form  No. 
130,  supra. 

B.  The  trustee  shall  submit  the  Kecord  Book  and  Cash  Book,  together 
with  any  other  requisite  books  and  vouchers,  to  the  committee  of  inspec- 
tion (if  any)  when  required,  and  not  less  than  once  every  three  months 
(Kule  287). 

The  committee  of  inspection  shall,  not  less  than  once  every  three 
months,  audit  the  Cash  Book  and  certify  therein,  under  their  hands,  the 
day  on  which  the  said  book  was  audited.  The  certificate  shall  be  in  the  pre- 
scribed form,  with  such  variations  as  circumstances  may  require  (Rule  288). 

C.  Every  trustee  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  Eeceiving  Order,  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  succeeding  six  months 
thereafter,  until  his  release,  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  copy  of  the 
Cash  Book  for  such  period  (in  duplicate),  together  with  the  necessary 
vouchers  and  copies  of  the  certificates  of  audit  by  the  committee  of  inspec- 
tion. He  shall  also  forward,  with  the  first  accounts,  a  summary  of  the 
debtor's  statement  of  affairs,  in  such  form  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct, 
showing  thereon,  in  red  ink,  the  amounts  realised,  and  explaining  the  cause 
of  the  non-realisation  of  such  assets  as  may  be  unrealised. 

When  the  estate  has  been  fully  realised  and  distributed,  or  if  the 
adjudication  is  annulled,  the  trustee  shall  forthwith  send  in  his  accounts 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  although  the  six  months  may  not  have  expired 
(Kule  289). 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  wording  of  the  rule,  the  original  Estate  Cash 
Book  is  not  required.  The  following  are  the  papers,  etc.,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  : — 

1.  Copy  of  Estate  Cash  Book,  containing  analysis  columns.  (This  is 
retained  by  the  Board  of  Trade.) 

2.  Affidavit  verifying  same.     (2s.  stamp  to  be  attached.) 

3.  Copy  of  Estate  Cash  Book  containing  Bank  and  Total  columns,  but 
omitting  analysis.  (After  audit  this  is  forwarded  for  "filing"  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Court.) 

4.  Trading  Account  (if  any)  duly  audited  by  committee  of  inspection, 
together  with  vouchers  in  support  thereof. 

5.  Trustee's  affidavit  verifying  same. 

6.  Special  Manager's  Account  (if  any)  with  vouchers,  and  affidavit  in 
support  thereof. 

7.  Vouchers  for  all  cash  payments,  and  allocaturs  for  taxable  charges. 

8.  Auctioneer's  Sale  Account  (if  any). 

9.  Auctioneer's  "  Marked  Catalogue  "  (if  any). 

10.  Kecord  Book. 

11.  Bank  Pass  Book  (where  a  local  bank  account  has  been  authorised), 
and  certificate  of  the  balance  from  the  bank  manager. 

12.  Order  on  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account  for  payment  to  Board  of 
Trade  of  duty  on  assets  realised. 

13.  With  \hQ  first  account,  copy  of  front  sheet  of  Statement  of  Affairs, 
and  also  of  Schedules  B,  C,  F,  G,  and  H  attached  thereto,  duly  certified  by 
the  Court. 

14.  Keport  upon  the  position  of  the  estate,  and,  if  a  final  dividend  has 
been  paid  and  application  is  made  for  Release,  there  should  also  be  sent : — 

15.  Formal  application  for  Release. 
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16.  Copy  of  statement  (or  statements)  accompanying  Notice  of  Dividend 
and  of  Intention  to  apply  for  Eelease. 

17.  Creditors'  Receipts  for  Dividends. 

18.  Affidavit  verifying  postage  of  notices  of  Intention  to  apply  for 
Release.     (2s.  stamp  to  be  attached.) 

19.  Form  of  Notice  of  Release  for  insertion  in  Gazette.  (5s.  stamp  to 
be  attached.) 

The  copy  of  Cash  Book  forwarded  at  the  first  audit  will  incorporate  the 
receipts  and  payments  of  the  Official  Receiver,  who  accounts  to  the  trustee 
upon  his  appointment. 

The  affidavit  verifying  the  Estate  Cash  Book  is  not  required  in  duplicate. 
The  dates  inserted  therein  should  cover  the  entire  period  from  the  trustee's 
appointment  to  his  application  for  release ;  the  terms  of  the  affidavit  also 
require  a  trustee  to  account  for  moneys  received  by  his  solicitor  or  any  other 
person  on  his  behalf.  Where  the  trustee  has  not  during  the  period  for  which 
accounts  are  required  received  or  paid  any  moneys  on  behalf  of  the  estate, 
he  is  to  forward  an  affidavit  of  "  no  receipts  or  payments  "  (Rule  291),  and 
the  trustee  must  himself  provide  the  stamp  therefor  {re  Rowlands).  Upon 
being  sworn  to  an  affidavit  verifying  his  accounts,  the  trustee  should  see 
that  the  account  is  duly  marked  by  the  Commissioner  or  other  person 
administering  the  oath. 

If  application  for  release  is  made  when  the  accounts  are  submitted  for 
audit,  the  form  provides  for  the  payment  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  pre- 
scribed fee  of  2s.  6d.  per  cent  upon  the  assets  realised  and  brought  to  credit. 

The  statements  to  accompany  Notice  of  Dividend  and  application  for 
Release  are  both  to  be  on  form  No.  122,  which  will  be  found  below,  but  they 
are  prescribed  by  separate  Rules  (No.  232  (3)  and  No.  309  respectively). 

The  practical  effect  is  that  if  only  one  dividend  is  declared,  and  notice  of 
intention  to  apply  for  release  is  despatched  to  the  creditors  along  with  the 
Summary  of  Receipts  and  Payments,  only  one  account  is  necessary ;  other- 
wise interim  statements  must  be  sent  with  notice  of  each  dividend,  and  a 
final  summary  of  the  whole  realisation  must  accompany  the  notice  of 
application  for  release. 

Specimen  form : — 


[No.  122. 
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No.  122. — Statement  to  accompany  Notice  of  Dividend  and  application  for  Release. 


The  Bankruptcy  Acts  1883  and  1890 
In  the  County  Court  of  Lancashire,  holden  at  Liverpool 

In  Bankruptcy.  No.  221  of  1902.  In  the  matter  of  James  Shaw-Twaite,  of  Slate 
Street,  Liverpool,  coal  merchant,  under  Receiving  Order,  dated  1st  day  of 
December  1902. 

r  declaring  First  and  Final 
Statement  showing  the  position  of  the  estate  at  date  of  ■!  Dividend,  and  of  appli- 

\  cation  for  Release. 

Dr.  Cr. 
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Note. 


-The  deposit  in  this  case 
was  made  by  the  debtor. 
Had  it  been  made  by  a 
creditor  it  would  bave  been 
returnable  to  him  out  of  the 
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By  Board  of  Trade  and  Court 
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Special  manager's  charges 

Person  appointed  to  assist 
debtor  under  sec.  70  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883 
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By  sec.  72  (2)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883  it  is  provided  that  "  if  one-fourth  in 
number  or  value  of  creditors  dissent  from  the  resolution,  or  the  bankrupt  satisfies 
the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  (trustee's)  remuneration  is  unnecessarily  large,  the 
Board  of  Trade  shall  fix  the  amount  of  the  remuneration." 

Assets  not  yet  realised  estimated  to  produce  Nil. 

Creditors  can  obtain  any  further  information  by  inquiry  at  the  office  of  the 
trustee. 

Dated  this  fourteenth  day  of  April  1903. 

Sidney  S.  Dawson,  Trustee^ 
51  North  John  St.,  Liverpool. 

Unclaimed  dividends  must  not  be  credited  to  the  estate  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Inspector-General  in  Bankruptcy.  If  they  consist 
of  cheques  on  the  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account  they  must,  on  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  date  of  issue,  or  on  application  by  the  trustee  for  his 
release,  if  that  event  occurs  earlier,  be  returned  to  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Finance  Department,  Board  of  Trade.  If  the  dividend  is  paid  through  a 
local  bank  the  trustee  should,  upon  the  declaration  of  the  dividend,  forward, 
to  the  Inspector-Greneral  in  Bankruptcy  a  certified  list  of  the  proofs  filed  in 
form  122B,  together  with  an  office  copy  of  the  list  of  proofs  filed  if  the 
proceedings  are  in  the  High  Court ;  and  at  the  expiry  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  declaration  of  the  dividend  he  should  forward  to  the  Inspector- 
General  in  Bankruptcy  for  audit,  vouchers  for  the  dividends  paid  and  a  list 
of  those  remaining  unclaimed.  He  wiU  then  be  furnished  with  a  "  Receivable 
Order,"  by  means  of  which  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  unclaimed  dividends 
into  the  "  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account "  (Board  of  Trade  Regulations). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  accounts  which  are  required  in  all  cases,  any 
creditor,  with  the  concurrence  of  one-sixth  of  the  creditors  (including 
himself),  may  at  any  time  call  upon  the  trustee  to  furnish  and  transmit  to 
the  creditors  a  statement  of  the  accounts  in  Form  13  2 A,  up  to  the  date  of 
such  notice.  The  creditor  must,  however,  deposit  with  the  trustee  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  furnishing  and  transmitting  the  accounts,  such 
sum  to  be  repaid  to  him  out  of  the  estate  if  the  creditors  or  the  Court  so 
direct.  The  cost  is  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  threepence  per  folio  for 
each  statement  where  the  creditors  do  not  exceed  ten,  and  where  the 
creditors  exceed  ten,  one  shilling  per  folio,  for  the  preparation  of  the  state- 
ment and  the  actual  cost  of  printing  (1890  Act,  sec.  17  and  Rule  315). 

No.  132A  The  Banhrwptcy  Acts  1883  and  1890 

In  the  County  Court  of  holden  at 


In  Bankruptcy 


of 


No. 


of  190 


Re 


Statement  of  Accounts  under  Section  17  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1890 
Receipts.  Payments. 


Date. 

Of  whom 
Received. 

Nature  of 
Receipt. 

Amount. 

Date. 

To  whom  Paid. 

Nature  of 
Payment. 

Amount. 

£      s.    d. 

£       8.     d. 
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Special  Manager  s  Accounts  {in  Bankruptcy). — Every  special  manager 
shall  account  to  the  Official  Keceiver,  and  such  special  manager's  accounts 
shall  be  verified  by  affidavit  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  when  approved  by 
the  Official  Keceiver,  the  totals  of  the  receipts  and  payments  shall  be  added 
to  the  Official  Eeceiver's  Accounts  (Kule  344). 

As  already  stated,  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  Official  Receiver 
are  incorporated  with  the  trustee's  accounts,  and  the  verified  accounts  of 
the  special  manager  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  together  with 
the  necessary  vouchers,  at  the  first  audit  of  the  trustee's  accounts. 

Deeds  of  Arrangement. — Every  trustee  under  any  deed  of  arrangement, 
as  defined  by  the  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act  1887,  must  within  thirty  days 
of  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Trade  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments  as  such  trustee.  (The  account  should 
contain  particulars  of  the  trustee's  receipts  and  payments  from  the  date  of 
the  execution  of  the  deed,  or  of  the  last  account  rendered  by  him,  as  the  case 
may  be,  up  to  the  31st  December  preceding.  If,  however,  the  matter  is 
wound  up  before  the  31st  January,  the  account  may  be  made  up  to  the  close 
of  the  estate  (Board  of  Trade  Regulations).) 

The  term  "  trustee  "  here  includes  any  person  appointed  to  distribute  a 
composition  or  to  act  in  any  fiduciary  capacity  under  any  deed  of  arrange- 
ment (Bankruptcy  Act  1890,  sec.  25). 

The  accounts  must  be  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  the  method  of  entering 
up  the  various  transactions  likely  to  occur  is  marked  out  by  the  Deeds  of 
Ajrangement  Rules  1890,  and  by  Board  of  Trade  Regulations  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  trustees.     (As  to  these  rules  and  regulations,  see  infra.) 

The  form  of  accounts  has  been  completed  by  the  entry  herein  of  a  series 
of  imaginary  transactions  (see  pp.  346,  347). 

The  accounts  (which  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  the  case  of  accounts 
required  by  the  Government  Departments  need  not  be  in  duplicate)  must 
be  verified  by  affidavit.  There  are  two  forms  of  affidavit  prescribed,  one 
for  "  pending  "  and  the  other  for  "  final "  accounts. 

Note. — Where  a  trustee  has  not  since  the  date  of  his  appointment  or 
last  account,  as  the  case  may  be,  received  or  paid  any  moneys  as  such 
trustee,  the  affidavit  must  be  filled  up  accordingly,  and  forwarded  when  the 
account  is  due  (Rule  15  of  1890). 

In  regard  to  the  final  affidavit,  where  the  trustee  has  either  (1) 
realised  all  the  property  included  in  the  deed  of  arrangement,  or  so  much 
as  can  probably  be  realised,  and  made  a  final  distribution  of  dividend  or 
composition,  or  (2)  fulfilled  the  trusts  and  obligations  in  any  other  way, 
he  must  transmit  with  his  final  account  an  affidavit  to  that  effect,  and  no 
further  accounts  will  be  required  from  him  (Rule  16  of  1890). 
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D.A.  9. — Trustee's  Account  of  Receipts  and  Payments. 

The  Bankruptcy 

In  the  matter  of  a  Deed  of  Arrangement 

Between  Elusive  Better 

Dated  the  21st  day  of  January  1903.    Registered 


Account  of  Receipts 
Pursuant  to  Section  25  of 


Receipts 


Date. 

Of  whom  Received. 

Nature  of  Receipt. 

Amount. 

1903. 

&     s.    d. 

Jan.      21. 

Elusive  Better  .... 

Cash  in  hand     .... 

2     3     1 

Feb.      10. 

William  James  .         .         . 

Purchase  -  money     for    goodwill, 
fixtures,  and  fittings  of  shop 
No.    2  Doubtful  Lane,  Liver- 
pool—as per  valuation,  sold  by 

private  treaty- 

23     0    0 

12. 

J.  H.  Faulkner  .... 

Book  debt           .... 

5  15     5 

„         16. 

Hugh  Rostrum  .... 

Proceeds  of  sale   by   auction   of 

stock-in-trade 

64  14     2 

March  31. 

A.  Gamble         .... 

Purchase-money  for  sundry  book 

debts      

5     5     8 

April    16. 

William  Brown .... 

Purchase-money  for  branch  shop, 
fixtures,  fittings,  and  stock-in- 
trade,    No.     23    Abel   Street, 

Liverpool— by  tender      . 

7     7     0 

„       30. 

Trading  Account       .        . 

Receipts  as  shown  therein  . 

86  18     8 

195    4    0 

*  Here  set  out  particu- 
lars of  any  outstanding 
estate,  and  the  estimated 
value  thereof. 


Note. — The  outstanding  estate  consists  of*  Nil. 
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\Act  1890 


r 

pnd  his  Creditors, 
the  28th  day  of  January  1903. 

AND  Payments 

the  Bankruptcy  Act  1890 


Sidney  Stanley  Dawson,  Trustee. 


Payments 


Date. 

To  whom  Paid. 

Nature  of  Payment. 

Amount. 

1903. 

£       8.     d. 

Jan.      29. 

A.  H.  Atkins,  Ltd.    . 

Cost  of  registering  deed      . 

2  10     2 

Feb.      12. 

Albert  Solicitor 

Cost  of  preparing  deed 

3  13     6 

16. 

Hugh  Rostrum  .... 

Commission  and    disbursements 

re  sale     

9  16     9 

28. 

Hubert  Smith    .... 

Valuation  fees  re  No.  2  Doubtful 

Lane 

2    2     0 

March    2. 

London  City  and  Midland  Bank, 

Ltd 

Cheque  Book      .... 

0    2     6 

„        2. 

A.  Landlord      .... 

Rent  of  2  Doubtful  Lane  from 

26th  Nov.  1902  to  10th  Feb. 

1903  at  £35  per  annum  . 

7    5    9 

„      31. 

Sidney  S.  Dawson      . 

Disbursements,  viz.  : — 

Forms,  3d. ;  fares,  Is.  8d. ;  Com- 
missioners' fees,  4s. ;  print- 
ing and  advertising,   18s. ; 

postages,  etc.  £1  :  7  :  10     . 

2  11     9 

April    20. 

Dividend  of  2s.  O^d.  in  the  £  on 

£602  :  12  :  9  paid  to  7  creditors    . 

61  10     5 

„      30. 

Sidney  S.  Dawson      . 

Trustee's  remuneration 

15     0     0 

„      30. 

Do.        do.             ... 

Further  disbursements — 

Board  of  Trade  fee   £0     5     0 
Affidavit  fee          .036 

0     8     6 
90    2     8 

„      30. 

Trading  Account 

Payments  as  shown  therein 

195     4     0 

Note. — Special  Bank  Account  opened  with  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Limited  : — 

Payments  into  Bank £140  17     6 

Withdrawals 134  11  10 


Balance  in  Bank  being  unclaimed  dividends 


£6     5     8 
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If  any  dividend  has  been  paid,  this  final  account  is  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  Dividend  List  (as  mentioned  in  the  affidavit).  The  form  is  called 
D/A.  5,  and  is  as  under : — 


List  of  Dividends  or  Composition 


In  the  matter  of  a  Deed  of  Arrangement,  dated  the  21st  day  of  January  1903,  and 
registered  the  28th  day  of  January  1903,  between  Elusive  Detter  as  Debtor 
and  Sidney  Stanley  Dawson  as  Trustee. 


I  hereby  certify  that  a  Dividend  \pi'  Composition]  of  two  shillings  and  one  half- 
penny in  the  £  has  been  paid  in  the  above  matter,  and  that  the  Creditors  whose 
names  are  set  forth  below  are  entitled  to  the  amounts  set  opposite  their  respective 
names  in  the  columns  headed  "Amount  of  Dividend  \pi'  Composition],"  and  I 
further  certify  that  the  column  headed  "  Unpaid  "  contains  a  true  and  complete 
list  of  all  unpaid  Dividends  or  Compositions. 

Sidney  S.  Dawson,  Tt^stee. 

Dated  the  eighteenth  day  of  May  1903. 

To  the  Board  of  Trade. 


Amount  of  Dividend  or 

Surname. 

Christian  Name. 

Amount  of 

Composition. 

Claim. 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

£       s. 

d. 

£     s.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

Jones. 

Herbert 

20     0 

0 

2     0  10 

Smith, 

T.,  and  Son 

165     3 

6 

16  17     3 

Brown. 

Francis 

15     0 

0 

1  10     7 

Robinson. 

Edward  Percy 

300    0 

0 

30  12     6 

Williams, 

R.  D.,  and  Co. 

18  10 

0 

1  17     9 

Evans 

and  Co.,  Ltd. 

37     8 

3 

3  16     6 

Blake. 

Frederick 

46  11 

0 

4  15     1 

602  12 

9 

55     4     9 

6    5    8 

Both  the  account  and  Dividend  List,  if  any,  must  be  marked  as  exhibits 
to  the  affidavit  by  the  Commissioner  before  whom  the  affidavit  is  sworn, 
and  where  more  than  one  trustee  has  been  appointed  the  account  should 
be  verified  by  each  trustee. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  amount  only  of  each  dividend  (or 
instalments  of  composition)  is  entered  in  the  trustee's  account  of  receipts 
and  payments,  the  detail  being  given  in  the  Dividend  List.  (See  note 
below  as  to  "  unclaimed  dividends.") 

Where  the  trustee  carries  on  the  business  of  the  debtor  a  separate 
Trading  Account  must  be  kept,  and  a  copy  thereof  supplied  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  a  distinct  account,  the  totals  only  of  the  receipts  and  payments 
on  Trading  Account  being  incorporated  in  the  yearly  account  (Rule  9  of 
1890). 

Specimen  form  and  entries : — 
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D/A.  4. 


Trustee's  Trading  Account 


In  the  matter  of  a  Deed  of  Arrangement,  dated  the  21st  day  of  January  1903, 
and  registered  the  28th  day  of  January  1903,  between  Elusive  Better  as 
Debtor  and  Sidney  Stanley  Dawson  as  Trustee. 

The  Trustee  of  the  property  of  the  Debtor  in  account  with  the  Estate. 
Dr.  Cr, 


Dat«. 

Receipts. 

Date. 

Payments. 

1903. 

£     s. 

d. 

1903. 

£ 

«,     d. 

Jan. 22 

To  Cash  Takings 

2     8 

4 

Jan.  24 

By  Cash  Purchases  . 

10 

5     6 

„    23 

>j            » 

8  11 

6 

„    24 

,,  Wages  from  21st  inst. 

„    24 

)'            )> 

29  10 

0 

to  date     . 

3 

16     6 

,,    26 

j>             j> 

1     8 

0 

„    24 

,,  Rent   of  branch   shop 

„    27 

>)             1) 

2  12 

0 

from  21st  inst.  to  date 

1 

1     0 

„    28 

i»             »> 

2    0 

0 

Feb.    2 

„  Cash  Purcliases   . 

6 

7    8 

„    29 

>>             )) 

2     9 

4 

„      2 

,,  Wages  for  week  . 

3 

18    6 

„    30 

>)             )) 

8     4 

0 

„    13 

, ,  Holesail  Dealer  and  Co. 

„    31 

>»            >> 

28    7 

6 

— goods    . 

55 

0    6 

Feb.    2 

>»             j> 

1     5 

9 

„    13 

„  Liverpool  Gaslight  Co. 

„      3 

»>             »> 

0    2 

3 

„    13 

— gas  from  21st  Janu- 
ary to  date 
,,  Rent  from  25th  Janu- 
ary to  14th  inst.,  at 

3 

13    0 

As  per  "Receipts  and 

£2  per  week      . 

6 

0    0 

Payments  Account." 

86  18 

8 

90 

2     8 

if  the  accounts 
have  been  audited 
by  a  Committee  of 
Inspection. 


Dated  18th  day  of  May  1903. 
Sidney  S.  Dawson,  Trustee. 

t  To  be  inserted  +  We  have  examined  this  Account  with  the  Vouchers,  and  find 
the  same  correct,  and  we  are  of  opinion  the  expenditure 
has  been  proper. 

Dated  this  day  of  1 

}    Committee  of 
Inspection. 

Note. — This  certificate  is  optional,  and  in  practice  is  seldom  obtained,  for  there  are  no  statutory 
provisions  as  to  audit  by  Committee  of  Inspection  of  the  accounts  of  trustees  under  Deeds 
of  Arrangement. 

Where  the  deed  has  been  made  by  debtors  in  partnership,  distinct 
accounts  must  be  kept  (and  transmitted)  showing  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments of  the  joint  estate  and  of  each  of  the  separate  estates  (Deeds  of 
Arrangement,  Eules  1890,  No.  13). 

In  each  account,  each  receipt  and  payment  must  be  entered  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  sufi&ciently  explain  its  nature  (Eule  8).  In  the  case  of  rent, 
rates,  taxes,  and  wages,  the  period  covered  by  the  payment  should  be  stated 
(Board  of  Trade  Eegulations).  Petty  expenses  must  be  entered  in  the 
accounts  in  sufficient  detail  to  show  that  no  estimated  charges  are  made 
(Eule  10).  Where  property  has  been  realised  the  gross  proceeds  of  sale 
must  be  entered  under  receipts  in  the  account,  and  the  necessary  disburse- 
ments incidental  to  sales  must  be  entered  as  payments  (Eule  11). 

Where  such  charges  have  been  paid  by  the  purchaser  the  fact  should  be 
stated  in  the  account  together  with  the  amount  of  the  charges,  if  within 
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the  knowledge  of  the  trustee.  If  any  property  has  been  disposed  of  by 
private  treaty  or  by  tender,  the  fact  should  be  stated  in  the  account. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  payments  into  and  withdrawals  from  bank 
should  be  shown  in  the  account  of  receipts  and  payments,  but  where  a 
special  banking  account  has  been  opened  in  the  name  of  the  trustee  a 
memorandum  similar  to  that  shown  at  the  foot  of  the  specimen  account 
{supra)  should  be  appended.  Where  no  special  banking  account  has  been 
opened  the  fact  should  be  stated. 

Where  law  costs  are  charged  in  the  account  the  trustee  should  state  on 
the  face  of  the  account  what  portion  of  such  costs  is  (a)  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  and  registration  of  the  deed,  and  (Jb)  in  connection  with 
legal  work  done  for  the  trustee.  Where  the  costs  of  the  preparation  and 
registration  of  the  deed  are  not  charged  in  the  account,  a  note  should  be 
added  at  the  foot  as  to  whether  the  debtor  himself  made  any,  and  if  so, 
what  payment  in  respect  of  such  costs  (Board  of  Trade  Eegulations). 

The  accounts  must  bear  an  ad  valorem  (bankruptcy)  stamp,  based  upon 
the  gross  amount  of  the  assets  realised  and  brought  to  credit,  or  upon  the 
gross  amount  of  the  composition  distributed  during  the  period  comprised  in 
the  account. 

For  the  purpose  of  assessing  this  duty,  the  payments  made  upon 
Trading  Account  and  payments  to  secured  creditors  in  respect  of  their 
securities  may  be  deducted  from  the  total  realisations. 

The  stamp  fees  are  : — 

s.     d. 

On  every  £100  or  fraction  of  £100  up  to  £500       .        .        .50 

„  „  „  „      above  £500      .         .        .26 

(Scale  of  Fees,  11th  May  1891.) 

This  scale  is  not  cumulative ;  that  is  to  say,  in  assessing  the  stamp- 
duty  upon  the  second  or  subsequent  account  filed,  the  amount  upon  which 
duty  has  already  been  paid  on  prior  accounts  must  not  be  considered. 

Where  it  appears  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  an  account  of  receipts  and 
payments  in  the  prescribed  form  may,  for  special  reasons,  be  dispensed  with, 
the  trustee  may  be  permitted  to  transmit  such  a  summary  or  modified 
statement  of  accounts  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  think  sufficient 
(Rule  17). 

Where  the  Board  of  Trade  consider  the  accounts  incomplete,  or  that 
they  require  amending  or  explaining,  they  may  make  such  requisitions 
upon  the  trustee  thereupon  as  they  may  think  necessary  (Rule  14). 

The  accounts  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  may  be  inspected  by 
any  creditor  upon  payment  of  one  shilling,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
supply  copies  of  or  extracts  therefrom  to  any  creditor  upon  payment  of 
fourpence  per  folio  of  72  words  or  figures. 

A  trustee  under  a  deed  of  arrangement  is  not  required,  as  are  trustees 
in  bankruptcy  and  liquidators  in  voluntary  windings-up,  to  pay  over 
undistributed  balances  and  unclaimed  dividends  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
Many  trustees,  desiring  to  obtain  a  complete  discharge  from  their  trust, 
have  voluntarily  offered  to  pay  over  unclaimed  dividends  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Estates  Account,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  have  no  power  to  accept 
them,  and  they  accordingly  remain  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  the 
trustees.  Under  the  circumstances  trustees  can  protect  themselves  by 
paying  all  such  unclaimed  dividends  into  a  special  banking  account  with 
their  own  bankers,  in  case  some  future  Bankruptcy  Act  should  deal  with 
this  matter  with  retrospective  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Act  of  1883. 

Sidney  S.  Daw^son. 
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Ultra  Vires. — Corporations  created  or  endowed  for  certain 
objects  have  their  powers  restricted  to  doing  only  that  which  is  necessary 
to  attain  these  objects,  and  speaking  generally,  anything  done  outwith 
these  objects  is  ultra  vires  and  wholly  void.  The  memorandum  of 
association  of  a  joint  stock  company  defines  the  company's  objects,  and 
these  objects  cannot  be  altered  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court.  A 
company,  however,  may  do  what  is  incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  determining  what  is  incidental 
or  conducive  that  questions  of  ultra  vires  have  arisen. 

Umpire-Oversman. — This  is  a  person  upon  whom  a  reference 
or  arbitration  devolves  when  the  arbiters  are  unable  to  agree.  In  England 
this  person  is  termed  an  umpire,  and  in  Scotland  an  oversman.  See 
"Arbitration,"  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

Unclaimed  IVIoney. — The  question  of  unclaimed  money  has 
repeatedly  cropped  up  in  this  country,  but  it  has  never  reached  a  solution. 
It  came  before  Parliament  on  the  3rd  March  1886,  when  Mr.  Edmund 
Eobertson,  M.P.  for  Dundee,  proposed  the  second  reading  of  his  Unclaimed 
Deposits  Bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  require  companies  and  associa- 
tions to  keep  a  register  of  the  unclaimed  stocks,  shares,  debentures,  and 
deposits  held  by  them,  and  that  this  record  should  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  all  persons  at  reasonable  hours  on  payment  of  a  stated  fee. 
Mr.  Eobertson  stated  that  there  were  three  Government  departments  to 
which  the  principle  of  the  BiU  might  apply,  viz.  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  already  published  incomplete  lists  every  three  years,  also  the 
National  Debt  and  Post  Offices.  But  he  intended  his  Bill  to  apply  only 
to  unclaimed  funds  in  public  companies  and  associations.  In  the  debate 
which  ensued,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  most  important  matter  of  all — 
that  of  unclaimed  dividends — was  omitted  from  the  BiU,  and  that 
"  adventurers  "  might  exploit  the  register  who  had  no  interest  whatever 
in  it.  It  was  also  remarked  that  railway  companies  should  be  included  in 
the  Bill,  as  they  possessed  much  property  belonging  to  other  persons. 
The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  19,  there 
being  107  for  aud  ^^  against  the  Bill,  which,  however,  was  never  heard  of 
again,  and  any  subsequent  attempts  in  the  same  direction  have  been 
simply  by  question  and  answer  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

With  reference  to  unclaimed  dividends,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  acquainted  the  Court  on  20th  March  1791,  that  a  Bill  was  before 
Parliament  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  £500,000  out  of  the  unclaimed 
dividends  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  for  the  use  of  the  Government.  The 
Bank  petitioned  publicly,  and  remonstrated  privately  to  Mr.  Pitt  against 
the  Act,  but  without  avail.  The  Bill  passed  the  third  reading,  and  the 
upshot  was  that  the  Premier  and  the  Bank  compromised  the  matter  on 
the  footing  that  the  latter  would  lend  the  Government  £500,000  without 
interest  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  sum  of  £600,000  in  unclaimed  dividends 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank.  With  great  difficulty  the 
Government  obtained  from  the  directors  of  the  Bank  a  published  list  of 
these  dividends,  which,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  words,  "  belonged  to  the  public,  on 
whose  behalf  and  as  whose  agents  the  Bank  of  England  paid  them,  and 
not  to  the  proprietors  of  that  corporation."  Since  that  time  the  Govern- 
ment has  borrowed  other  sums  from  the  unclaimed  dividends  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  the  colonies.  South  Australia  and  Canada  have  dealt  with  unclaimed 
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moneys  by  legislation.  The  former,  by  an  Act  of  1891,  appropriates  all 
moneys  at  the  credit  of  accounts  which  have  not  been  operated  on  for 
six  consecutive  years.  Life  assurance  companies  and  other  associations, 
and  all  banks,  save  savings  banks,  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Act. 
So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  its  Act  of  1890  merely  ensures  the  publica- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book,  of  "the  dividends  remaining 
unpaid,  and  unpaid  balances  in  chartered  banks  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
for  five  years  and  upwards."  Beyond  the  name  of  person  and  town,  no 
other  means  of  identification  is  given,  and  thus  the  return  is  lacking 
in  value  for  its  purpose.  In  this  country  the  Trustees'  Savings  Banks 
are  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  in  their  offices  lists  of  persons  on  whose  accounts 
there  have  been  no  operations  for  a  period  of  years.  Some  banks  take 
seven  years,  others  a  longer  time  as  the  period.  The  object  is  to  make  these 
depositors  or  their  heirs  aware  of  the  fact  that  money  lies  to  their  credit. 
The  joint  stock  banks,  and  even  large  banks  like  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  the  Bank  of  Germany,  do  not  appear  to  make  known 
the  names  of  the  owners  of  their  unclaimed  deposits,  but  state  that  these 
deposits  are  small  in  amount.  Under  58  &  59  Victoria,  Court  of  Session 
Consignation  Act  1895,  the  Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Kemembrancer 
can  appropriate  unclaimed  dividends  on  bankrupt  estates,  and  consigned 
funds  deposited  in  bank  under  orders  of  the  Court,  at  the  expiration 
of  seven  years  marking  their  unclaimed  period.        J.  Macbeth  Forbes. 

Vital  Statistics. — Vital  statistics  are  the  collected  and 
accurately  presented  facts  concerning  the  human  lives  of  communities. 
They  deal  with  everything  that  concerns  human  welfare,  or  has  any  bearing 
on  the  conditions  of  health  or  duration  of  life  of  individual  members  of 
the  race. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  our  national  system  of  vital 
statistics  inaugurated  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  has  been 
the  active  cause  of  all  the  sanitary  progress  that  has  followed.  Without 
agreeing  with  this  to  the  full  extent,  it  is  certain  that  the  periodical  pub- 
lication of  our  annual  death  returns,  tabulated  according  to  locality  and 
according  to  age,  sex,  and  causes  of  death,  has  given  an  enormous  impetus 
to,  and  has  hastened  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  diminish 
sickness. 

History  of  Statistics  "before  National  Registration. — Our  national  history 
before  the  Eegistration  Act  of  1837  came  into  operation  furnishes  striking 
instances  of  its  necessity.  The  first  parish  registers  of  deaths  were  kept  in 
England  in  1538  ;  and  the  "  Bills  of  Mortality  "  were  published  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  century,  in  order  to  quiet  public  feeling  by  giving  a  correct 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  plague.  The  supposed  cause  of  death  was 
after  a  while  inserted  in  the  registers,  but  ages  were  not  added  until  1728. 
Hence,  when  Dr.  Halley  was  studying  the  probabilities  of  life  at  every  age, 
and  preparing  his  paper  which  laid  the  foundation  of  life  assurance,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  utilise  the  statistics  of  Breslau  in  Silesia,  that  being 
then  the  only  place  in  which  a  record  of  the  ages  of  the  dead  was  kept. 

Dr.  Price,  nearly  a  century  later,  published  a  life- table  based  on  the 
experience  of  one  parish  forming  nearly  half  the  population  of  Nottingham 
during  the  years  1735-80,  and  this  table  was  used  by  insurance  societies  as 
the  basis  on  which  they  calculated  the  annual  premiums  payable  by  insured 
persons  and  by  the  Government  in  calculating  annuities.  It  was  sub- 
sequently found  that,  there  being  a  large  number  of  Baptists  in  Nottingham, 
the  church  registers  were  very  deficient,  and  that  the  average  lifetime  in 
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Nottingham  was  30  and  not  24  years  as  given  in  the  table.  The  insurers 
in  insurance  societies  were  therefore  paying  premiums  which  were  extra- 
vagantly high,  while  the  Government  was  granting  annuities  at  a  rate 
which  would  speedily  have  rendered  bankrupt  any  private  business  concern. 
Before  the  error  was  detected  two  millions  sterling  of  the  country's  money 
had  been  lost  on  annuity  transactions — a  loss  which  might  have  been 
avoided  had  there  been  a  national  registration  of  births  and  deaths 
and  a  periodical  census  such  as  are  now  in  operation.  No  better  example 
of  the  risk  incurred  by  substituting  conjecture  for  inquiry  could  be 
adduced. 

Parish  Registers. — But  although  national  registration  was  not  estab- 
lished until  1837,  records  of  local  mortality  in  the  parish  registers,  possibly 
not  complete,  had  been  previously  utilised  by  medical  and  sanitary  in- 
vestigators. Thus  in  Manchester  the  death-rate  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  stated  to  be  1  in  25,  in  1770  it  had  become  1  in 
28,  and  in  1811  had  fallen,  if  the  records  be  trustworthy,  to  1  in  74 ;  while 
in  Liverpool  in  the  same  year  it  was  1  in  30,  and  in  Birmingham  1  in  34, 
of  the  population.  Contrast  these  figures  with  the  more  recent,  though 
still  unfavourable,  experience  of  Manchester.  In  1841-50,  and  again  in 
1861-70,  its  death-rate  was  1  in  30 ;  in  1899  it  had  fallen  to  1  in  42. 

Cholera  as  a  Sanitary  Reformer. — The  most  potent  influence  in  support 
of  the  efforts  of  the  early  sanitary  reformers  was  cholera.  So  far  from 
being  an  unmixed  evil  in  this  country,  cholera  may  not  improperly  be 
regarded  as  facile  princeps  as  a  motive  power  towards  sanitary  reform.  In 
1831-32  this  disease  caused  41,544  deaths  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  local  boards  of  health  were  during  1831  formed 
voluntarily  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  spasmodic,  though  very 
imperfect,  efforts  were  made  to  sweep  the  Augean  stables  of  insalubrious- 
ness.  In  connection  with  these  efforts  the  necessity  for  a  complete  regis- 
tration of  deaths  became  more  evident,  and  happily  a  political  movement 
among  Nonconformists  hastened  its  adoption.  Nonconformists  were 
agitating  in  favour  of  a  law  that  should  enable  the  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  of  all  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  duly  registered  by  the 
State,  and  not  exclusively  by  the  Church  as  established  by  law. 
.  National  Registration  and  its  Effects. — The  ofl&ce  of  Kegistrar- General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  was  created  in  1836.  The 
first  report  of  the  Kegistrar- General  was  published  in  1839,  and  to  this 
report  Dr.  W.  Farr  contributed  the  first  of  that  long  series  of  essays  which 
have  been  the  basis  of  the  science  of  vital  statistics  in  this  country.  In 
these  reports  the  mortality  of  every  district  throughout  the  country  has 
been  the  subject  of  analysis.  The  attention  of  local  authorities  has  been 
compelled  to  any  special  incidence  of  deaths  in  their  districts.  Medical 
ofi&cers  of  health  have  been  created  throughout  the  coimtry,  one  of  whose 
chief  duties  is  to  draw  forcible  attention  to  the  local  incidence  of  deaths 
and  to  recommend  measures  tending  to  decrease  the  sickness  and  death-rate. 
Where  the  local  supervision  has  been  lax  or  the  medical  officer's  recom- 
mendations have  not  been  carried  out,  the  Eegistrar-G^neral's  periodical 
returns  have  enabled  the  medical  staff  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
intervene,  and  to  investigate  any  local  outbreak  of  fatal  disease.  The 
publicity  given  to  the  Eegistrar-General's  weekly,  quarterly,  and  annual 
reports  has  evoked  a  spirit  of  inquisitiveness  and  even  of  emulation 
throughout  the  country;  and  although  the  comparison  of  death-rates  of 
great  towns  with  each  other,  particularly  for  short  periods,  is  fraught  with 
fallacies,  the  general  result  of  the  publicity  secured  and  of  the  consequent 
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efforts  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  has  been  an  immense  improvement 
in  the  public  health  of  the  community. 

The  series  of  reports  issued  from  the  Kegistrar-General's  office  during 
his  tenure  of  office  from  1838-80,  by  Dr.  Farr,  are  not  only  classical  con- 
tributions to  vital  statistics,  but  have  had  an  immense  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  public  health ;  while  the  later  reports  by  his  successors,  Dr. 
W.  Ogle  and  Dr.  Tatham,  formerly  medical  officer  of  health  of  Manchester, 
are  of  even  greater  importance  in  view  of  the  increasing  accuracy  of  our 
national  records  of  causes  of  death.  As  eloquently  said  by  the  late  Sir 
B.  W.  Kichardson,  speaking  of  Dr.  Farr's  reports,  it  is  now  no  longer  true 
that  pestilence  walketh  in  the  dark.  It  is  measured  and  registered — 
walketh  at  last  in  the  open  day. 

The  chief  data  dealt  with  in  vital  statistics  are :  1.  Population ; 
2.  Marriages ;  3.  Births ;  4.  Deaths ;  and  each  of  these  will  be  briefly  con- 
sidered. The  enforcement  of  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act  has 
rendered  available  also  a  large  body  of  statistics  relating  to  the  chief 
infectious  diseases ;  and  the  records  of  Friendly  Societies  also  supply 
statistics  of  general  sickness,  but  these  cannot  be  discussed  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal. 

Population 

To  obtain  correct  and  complete  vital  statistics  it  is  essential  to  have 
(1)  a  correct  enumeration  of  the  population  classified  according  to  age,  sex, 
occupation,  etc. ;  and  (2)  a  complete  and  accurate  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  and  other  important  events  in  the  Life -history  of  individuals,  as 
marriages  and  sickness,  classified  on  the  same  basis  as  the  statistics  of 
population. 

An  accurate  estimate  of  population  is  the  first  desideratum,  for  popu- 
lation forms  the  natural  basis  of  all  vital  statistics.  In  comparing  different 
communities  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  deaths  and  other  statistical  data  in 
terms  of  the  population,  otherwise  no  true  comparison  can  be  instituted. 

The  actual  population  is  known  only  by  census  enumerations.  For 
the  years  intervening  between  two  census  enumerations  estimates  of  the 
population  are  made. 

The  first  complete  census  of  modern  times  was  taken  in  the  year  1751 
in  Sweden.  In  England  the  first  census  was  in  1801,  and  then  decennially, 
the  tenth  being  taken  in  1901.  The  first  census,  in  1801,  showed  the 
number  of  males  and  females  of  each  house  and  family,  and  the  occupation, 
classified  roughly  as  agricultural,  trading,  and  others  not  comprised  imder 
these  two  heads.  In  1821  information  was  first  sought  as  to  ages,  but  it 
was  left  optional  whether  this  information  should  be  furnished  or  not.  The 
first  census  which  could  be  described  as  fairly  complete  was  that  of  1851, 
which  was  organised  under  Dr.  Farr's  supervision.  It  obtained  information 
as  to  occupation,  birthplace,  relationship  (husband,  wife,  etc.),  civil  con- 
dition (married,  widow,  bachelor,  etc.),  and  the  number  of  persons  deaf  and 
dumb  or  blind.  At  this  census,  under  the  powers  given  by  the  Census 
Act,  the  precise  age  at  last  birthday  of  each  person  in  the  country  was  first 
demanded. 

In  the  census  report  of  1881  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  tlie  popu- 
lation of  each  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authority,  as  constituted  that  year, 
was  given  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  census  enumerations  of  1891  and  1901  the  schedule  contained 
inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  rooms  and  of  their  occupants  in  all  tenements 
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with  less  than  five  rooms,  and  the  important  occupational  distinction 
between  masters  and  men,  and  those  working  on  their  own  account  and 
without  subordinates. 

Estimates  of  population  are  made  by  the  Registrar- General  for  years 
between  each  decennial  census.  The  method  adopted  by  him  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  same  rate  of  increase  will  hold  good  as  in  the 
previous  intercensal  period — that  is,  that  the  population  continues  to  increase 
in  geometrical  progression. 

The  application  of  this  method  will  be  best  understood  by  an  example. 
If  the  census  population  of  a  town  is  32,000  in  1891,  and  36,000  in  1901, 
what  is  the  mean  population  in  1905  ? 

(a)  Find  the  rate  of  increase  in  1891-1901. 

If  P  =  population  at  census  1891, 
andifF=         „  „       1901, 

and  if  R  =  rate  of  increase  of  population,  then 
pi  =  PRio  in  the  10th  year. 
logPi  =  logP  +  101ogR 

l(logPi-logP)  =  logR. 

4-556303 -4-505150      ^^.,,.o     i      id 
zrj: =  -0051153  =  log  R 

(b)  Apply  this  to  the  increase  in  the  next  4J  years. 

Here  P1905  =  Piooi-^ 
log  Pi905  =  4-556303  +  ^(-0051153). 

=  4-578043. 

By  consulting  a  table  of  logs,  the  population  corresponding  to  this 
number  will  be  found  to  be  37,848=  population  at  the  middle  of  1905. 

The  census  is  taken  in  April,  the  population  is  estimated  to  the  middle 
of  the  year.     Hence  the  interval  between  1901  and  1905  is  4;^  years. 

A  method  commonly  employed  is  to  assume  that  the  increase  is  equal 
in  each  year  of  the  decennium,  i.e.  that  the  population  increases  in  arith- 
metical progression.  This  method  makes  the  estimated  population  in  the 
first  half  of  the  decennium  too  high  and  in  its  second  half  too  low.  It 
assumes,  in  other  words,  simple  interest  when  compound  interest  is  in  action. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  Registrar-Grenerafs  method  may  be  to  some 
extent  checked  by  ascertaining  for  any  given  district  the  number  of  in- 
habited houses  as  given  in  the  rate-books,  and  then  multiplying  this  by 
the  average  number  of  persons  per  house,  as  ascertained  at  the  last  censua 
The  birth-rate  also  furnishes  a  slight  check  on  estimates  of  population.  If 
the  birth-rate  as  based  on  the  estimated  population  is  declining  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  neighbouring  districts,  the  population  is  probably 
over-estimated. 

Dr.  Wilbur,  in  the  thirty-second  Annual  Report  (1898)  on  the  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  maintains  the  superiority  and  greater 
applicability  of  the  arithmetical  method  to  the  estimation  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Michigan  for  inter-censal  and  post-censal  years.  In  this  State, 
contrary  to  what  is  implied  in  the  assumption  of  geometrical  increase,  the 
increase  for  each  inter-censal  period  has  not  been  greater  than  that  in  the 
preceding  one,  doubtless  owing  to  diminished  immigration  and  to  a  lowered 
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birth-rate.  In  England  there  is  some  evidence  on  a  smaller  scale  of  a 
similar  state  of  matters.  Thus  the  decennial  rate  of  increase  of  the  English 
population  in  the  ten  periods  elapsing  since  the  first  English  census  in 
1801  has  been  successively  14'0,  181,  15-8,  14-5,  12*9,  11-9,  13-2,  14*4,  11*6, 
and  12*2  per  cent.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  when  the  amount  of  migra- 
tion varies  greatly,  and  when  the  rate  of  natural  increase  caused  by  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  also  diminishes,  estimates  based  on  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  preceding  decade  may  not  be  accurate. 

In  Sweden  the  following  method  of  estimating  population  is  employed. 
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Fio.  1. — Percentage  Decennial  Increase  or  Decrease  of  Population  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland. 


The  total  births  and  the  total  deaths  of  the  last  intercensal  period  are 
respectively  added  together.  The  difference  between  these  gives  the 
natural  increase  of  population  in  the  intercensal  period.  The  difference 
between  the  two  populations  at  two  censuses  represents  the  total  increase 
of  population  in  the  intercensal  period ;  while  the  natural  increase  sub- 
tracted from  this  amount  gives  the  number  due  to  balance  of  migration, 
or  this  along  with  inaccuracies  in  the  records  of  births  and  deaths.  This 
increase  by  migration  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  equally  distributed 
among  the  intercensal  years,  and  to  continue  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
post-censal  years.     Thus  the  population  in  1891  being   100,000,  and  the 
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increase  in  the  ten  years  1881-91  by  balance  of  migration  being  500,  then 
the  population  in  1895  will  be  100,000  +  50  x  4  +  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  in  the  four  years  1891-95.  This  method  obviates  the  necessity  for 
the  application  of  the  geometrical  method,  but  it  involves  the  assumption 
of  equal  migration,  which  is  commonly  contrary  to  facts  for  an  entire 
country,  and  still  more  for  its  constituent  parts.  In  countries  in  which 
the  annual  immigration  and  emigration  is  known,  as  in  New  Zealand,  a 
very  accurate  estimation  of  population  is  practicable.  Estimates  of  popula- 
tion, whatever  basis  of  calculation  is  adopted,  are  apt  to  be  misleading 

a_aA  Enofand  and 
^  Wales 


fo^i  Scotland 


IrtUind 


Pia.  2.— Proportion  of  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  belonging  to  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  resi)ectively  at  each  census  1821-1901. 

when  migration  is  irregular  in  amount  and  the  birth-rate  is  falling ;  but 
as  the  assumption  of  increase  in  geometrical  progression  is  based  on  the 
natural  progress  of  events,  it  ought,  except  under  circumstances  like  those 
of  New  Zealand,  to  remain  the  "  standard  "  method ;  and  if  checked  each 
year  by  an  estimate  based  on  the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  will  not 
seriously  mislead. 

A  quinquennial  census  would  go  far  to  remove  present  uncertainties. 
In  London  this  is  already  in  operation,  the  intermediate  census,  however, 
unfortunately  not  providing  information  as  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  popiila- 
tion.    In  many  other  countries  quinquennial  or  even  triennial  enumerations 
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are  carried  out.  The  necessity  for  a  more  frequent  census  in  England  is 
shown  by  the  egregious  errors  that  occur  in  the  populations  of  great  towns 
estimated  by  the  official  method.  At  the  census  of  1891  the  population  of 
Salford  was  20*9  per  cent  below  the  estimate  based  on  the  rate  of  increase 
in  1871-81 ;  that  of  Liverpool  16-6  per  cent  below ;  and  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  13*6  above  the  corresponding  estimate.  Although  these  are  extreme 
instances  they  indicate  the  importance  of  more  frequent  enumerations. 

Increase  of  population  is  due  (a)  to  natural  causes,  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  or  (h)  to  balance  of  immigration  over  emigration,  or  to  one  or  other 
of  these  alone.  Fig.  1  brings  out  the  essential  facts  as  to  the  relative  rates 
of  increase  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  population  of  Ireland  has  declined  in  every  decade  since  1831-41. 
It  declined  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  ten  years  preceding  the  census  of 
1851,  partly  owing  to  the  potato  famine  in  1847  and  partly  owing  to  the 
emigration  following  this  famine.  The  result  of  this  decline  is  that  in 
1901,  for  the  first  time  on  record,  the  population  of  Scotland  exceeded  that 
of  Ireland.  The  figures  of  the  preliminary  census  report  give  the  popula- 
tion in  1901  of 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland  . 


32,525,716 
4,471,957 
4,456,546 


making  a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom,  not  including  the  Isle  of  Man, 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  and  marine  seamen  abroad, 
of  41,454,219. 

The  changes  of  distribution  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  whole  of  the  vertical  space  =  100.  In  1821,  Ireland's 
share  of  the  total  was  32*6,  Scotland's  share  lO'O,  and  England's  share  57*4 ; 
while  in  1901,  Ireland's  share  was  10*8,  Scotland's  10-8,  and  England's  78 '4. 

The  natural  increase  caused  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  England 
and  Wales  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for  six  successive  decades : — 


England  and  Wales 


Intercensal  Periods. 

Increase  per  cent    Decrease  per  cent 
by  Births.               by  Deaths. 

1 

Gain  per  cent  by 

Excess  of  Births 

over  Deaths,  or 

Natural  Increase. 

1841-51          .... 
1851-61          .... 
1861-71          .... 
1871-81          .... 
1881-91          .... 
1891-1901      .... 

34-64 
36-19 
37-56 
37-89 
34-24 
31-57 

23-73 
23-58 
23-98 
22-80 
20-27 
19-18 

10-91 
12-61 
13-58 
15-09 
13-97 
12-39 

The  preceding  percentages  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  corre- 
sponding birth-rates  and  death-rates  per  1000  of  population.  They  repre- 
sent, however,  entirely  different  results,  being  the  respective  percentage 
increases  and  decreases  of  population  in  each  decade  caused  by  births  and 
deaths  respectively.  The  lowered  death-rate  has  evidently  not  kept  pace 
with  the  low^ered  birth-rate,  the  result  being  a  decrease  in  the  two  last 
decades  of  the  gain  by  natural  increase. 

The  actual  increase  of  the  English  population  during  the  past  fifty 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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Census  Years. 

Increase  per  cent  in  Previous 
Decennium. 

Difference,  being 

Loss  by  Excess  of 

Emigrants  over 

Immigrants. 

As  determined  by 
Natural  Incre- 
ment only. 

As  determined  by 
Actual  Enumera- 
tion. 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

12-61 
13-58 
15-09 
13-97 
12-39 

11-90 
13-21 
14-36 
11-65 
12-17 

0-71 
0-37 
0-73 
2-32 
0-22 

There  has  been  less  loss  by  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants  in 
1891-1901  than  in  any  preceding  decade  shown  in  the  table,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  number  of  men  on  service  in  the  South  African  War  at  the 
time  of  the  census  of  1901,  we  should  have  probably  had  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  a  census  showing  that  during  the  previous  decade  immigration 
had  exceeded  emigration.  This  result  is  both  puzzling  and  unsatisfactory. 
Are  we  declining  as  a  colonising  country?  In  Scotland  the  percentage 
loss  by  excess  of  emigration  over  immigration  was  1'8  per  cent  of  the 
population  in  1891-1901  as  compared  with  5*8  per  cent  in  1881-91. 

Urban  'populations  are  increasing  at  the  expense  of  rural. 

The  distribution  of  the  urban  population  according  to  population  at  the 
two  most  recent  censuses  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Urban  Districts  with  Population 

Number  of 
Districts. 

Aggregate  Population. 

Mean  Percentage  of 

Increase  or  Decrease 

of  Population, 

1891-1901. 

of- 

1891. 

1901. 

250,000  and  upwards 

100,000  to  250,000 

50,000  to  100,000 

20,000  to    50,000 

10,000  to    20,000 

3,000  to    10,000 

Under    3,000 

91 

24 

42 
141 
219 
472 
215 

7,088,102 
2,294,404 
2,819,141 
3,709,554 
2,565,165 
2,791,289 
476,322 

7,972,790 
3,317,912 
3,215,571 
4,433,793 
3,006,280 
2,693,210 
414,712 

12-48 
44-61 
14-06 
19-52 
17-20 
—  3-51 
—12-93 

Total 

1122 

21,743,977 

25,054,268 

15-22 

^  Including  the  Administrative  County  of  London,  which  is  here  reckoned  as  one  district. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  greatest  percentage  increase  has  been  in  the 
urban  districts  having  a  population  between  100,000  and  250,000,  and 
next  to  these  the  greatest  increase  has  been  in  the  urban  districts  having  a 
population  between  10,000  and  15,000,  while  the  towns  with  a  population 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  show  a  lower  rate  of  increase.  The  two  last 
facts  are  probably  associated.  As  a  great  town  increases  it  swarms  over 
its  borders,  and  forms  around  it  a  circumferential  ring  of  smaller  urban 
districts. 

In  all  countries  throughout  the  world  the  towns  have  during  the  last 
fifty  years  increased  in  population  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the 
country.  This  has  been  largely  determined  by  the  greater  pleasures  of 
town  life;  but  behind  this,  the  determining  cause  is  the  limited  amount  of 
land  available  for  agriculture,  the  facts  that  owing  to  increased  use  of 
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machinery  fewer  men  are  required  for  agricultural  operations,  while  manu- 
facturing processes  in  urban  centres  have  increased  to  an  enormous  extent. 
From  an  international  standpoint  it  is  interesting  to  know  how  soon  a 
population  will  take  to  double  itself,  with  a  given  rate  of  natural  increase. 
This  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  formula  on  page  355.  In  Prussia  the 
population  would  double  by  natural  increase  in  49*2  years ;  in  England  in 
59 1  years ;  in  Italy  in  65 '7  years ;  in  Austria  741  years ;  and  in  France 
in  591  years.^  The  following  figures  have  important  international  bear- 
ings.    The  populations  of  the  great  European  Powers  were  as  follows : — 


Millions. 

Millioni 

France 

.      26 

38-3 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

.      12 

381 

Russia     .         .         .         . 

.     25 

100-2 

German  Empire 

.     28 

49-2 

(Of  which  Austria  18,  Russia 

5) 

Austro-Hungary 

. 

.      49-4 

The  proportion  borne  by  the  population  of  the  North  American  and 
Australasian  colonies  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  stated  as  100  has 
increased  from  7  in  1841  to  21  in  1881  (Longstaff).  In  110  years  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  become  multiplied  twenty-one  times 
over. 

Kegistration 

The  registration  of  births  and  deaths  was  inaugurated  in  1837,  and  has 
become  increasingly  complete  since  that  date.  There  is  no  registration  of 
still-births  in  this  country;  a  fact  which  is  "fraught  with  very  serious 
danger  to  child-Life,"  especially  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  children.  It  is 
the  legal  duty  of  any  medical  practitioner  who  has  attended  a  patient  during 
his  last  illness  to  give  a  certificate  stating  the  cause  of  death  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief  The  absence  of  a  medical  certificate  of  cause 
of  death  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  report  to  the  coroner  by  the 
registrar.  He  must  report  the  death  to  the  coroner  "  where  it  appears  that 
the  death  was  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  violence,  or  was  attended  by 
suspicious  circumstances,  and  whenever  the  death  is  stated  to  have  been 
sudden,  or  the  cause  of  death  is  stated  to  be  '  unknown.'  "  This  appHes  to 
all  cases,  whether  certified  by  a  registered  practitioner  or  not.  In  other 
cases  the  registrar  may  accept  the  statement  of  the  informant  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  death,  and  the  information  thus  accepted  may  include  a  certifi- 
cate from  an  unregistered  practitioner. 

The  registrar  must  report  to  the  coroner  the  death  of  every  infant  which 
dies  in  a  house  registered  under  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  1872.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  furnish  soon  after  the  1st  January  in 
each  year  a  complete  Ust  of  all  such  registered  houses,  and  to  notify  from 
time  to  time  any  alteration  therein.  If  the  local  authority  omits  to  furnish 
these  lists  it  is  the  registrar's  duty  to  apply  for  them. 

In  1900  the  causes  of  death  of  91*8  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occurring  in 
England  and  Wales  were  certified  by  registered  medical  practitioners; 
inquests  were  held  in  6*3  per  cent,  while  1*9  per  cent  were  uncertified. 
Many  of  the  uncertified  deaths  were  referred  to  coroners,  who  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  hold  a  formal  inquiry.     One-fourth  of  the  uncertified  cases 

*  See  the  author's  Elements  of  Vital  Statistics,  3rd  ed.  p.  16. 
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thus  referred  to  coroners,  and  rather  more  than  half  of  those  not  thus 
referred,  were  of  infants  under  three  months  of  age. 

The  details  of  death-certification  are  in  certain  respects  unsatisfactory. 
The  following  recommendations  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(1893)  on  the  subject  state  some  of  the  more  important  reforms  desirable : — 

(1)  That  in  no  case  should  a  death  be  registered  without  production  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  cause  of  death  signed  by  a  registered  medical  practitioner  or  by  a 
coroner  after  inquest,  or  in  Scotland  by  a  procurator-fiscal. 

(2)  That  in  each  sanitary  district  a  registered  medical  practitioner  should  be 
appointed  as  public  medical  certifier  of  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  in  which  a 
certificate  from  a  medical  practitioner  in  attendance  is  not  forthcoming. 

(3)  That  a  medical  practitioner  in  attendance  should  be  required,  before  giving 
a  certificate  of  death,  to  personally  inspect  the  body ;  but  it,  on  the  ground  of 
distance  or  for  other  sufficient  reason,  he  is  unable  to  make  this  inspection  himself 
he  should  obtain  and  attach  to  the  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  a  certificate 
signed  by  two  persons,  neighbours  of  the  deceased,  verifying  the  fact  of  death. 

(4)  That  medical  practitioners  should  be  required  to  send  certificates  of  death  to 
the  registrar,  instead  of  handing  them  to  the  renresentatives  of  the  deceased. 

(6)  That  a  form  of  certificate  of  death  should  be  prescribed,  and  that  in  giving 
a  certificate  medical  practitioners  should  be  required  to  use  such  form. 

(6)  That  it  should  be  made  a  penal  ofience  to  bury  or  otherwise  dispose  of  a 
body,  except  in  time  of  epidemic,  without  an  order  from  the  registrar  stating  the 
place  and  mode  of  disposal,  which  order,  after  it  has  been  acted  upon,  should  be 
returned  to  the  registrar  who  issued  it. 

(7)  That  it  should  be  made  an  ofience  to  retain  a  dead  body  unburied  or  other- 
wise legally  disposed  of  beyond  a  period  not  exceeding  eight  days,  except  by  per- 
mission of  a  magistrate. 

(8)  That  the  practice  of  burial  in  pits  or  common  graves  should  be  discontinued. 

(9)  That  still-births  which  have  reached  the  stage  of  development  of  seven 
months  should  be  registered  upon  the  certificate  of  a  registered  medical  practi- 
tioner, and  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  bury  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
still-birth  until  an  order  for  burial  has  been  issued  by  the  registrar. 

(10)  That,  subject  always  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  Office,  the  result  of 
precognitions  taken  by  the  procurators -fiscal  in  Scotland  or  the  precognitions 
themselves  should  be  communicated  to  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  when 
application  is  made  for  the  same. 

The  registration  of  causes  of  death  is  stiU  far  from  perfect.  Many 
deaths,  nearly  4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  are  returned  under  indefinite 
headings  which  are  of  no  value  in  classifying  the  causes  of  death.  This 
number  is  steadily  diminishing,  the  deaths  being  transferred  to  more 
definite  headings.  The  increase  of  bronchitis  is  largely  due  to  the  increas- 
ing proportion  of  deaths  among  the  old  returned  as  due  to  this  disease 
instead  of  "old  age."  Such  indefinite  headings  as  dropsy,  haemorrhage, 
convulsions,  abdominal  disease,  diminish,  and  with  their  diminution  cancer 
and  other  definite  diseases  apparently  increase. 

Marriages 

The  marriage -rate  is  a  valuable  index  of  national  prosperity.  The 
Eegistrar- General  has  pointed  out  that  the  curve  of  the  annual  marriage- 
rate  varies  in  the  same  direction  as  the  value  of  British  exports,  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  and  the  amount  per  head  of  population  cleared  out  at 
the  bankers'  clearing-house.  The  coincidence  is  one  in  direction,  but  not 
in  degree.  The  marriage-rate  is  usually  stated  in  terms  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Although  a  more  accurate  method  would  be  to  state  the  marriages 
in  terms  of  the  persons  at  marriageable  ages  who  are  unmarried,  the  usual 
method  does  not  involve  any  serious  error  when  comparing  the  marriage- 
rate  in  different  populations.     In  1900  the  number  of  marriages  in  England 
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and  Wales  corresponded  to  a  rate  of  16-0  persons  married  per  1000  of  the 
estimated  population,  the  mean  rate  in  the  ten  years  1890-99  having  been 
15-6.  Of  the  men  married  in  1900,  90*6  per  cent  were  bachelors  and  9*4 
per  cent  widowers ;  of  the  women  93*2  per  cent  spinsters,  and  6  8  widows. 
There  has  been  a  general  decline  of  remarriages  since  1871.     Thus — 

In  100  Marriages 

Widowers  Widows 

1871-75  .         .         .   13-8  10-0 

1900  .9-4  6-8 

The  few  divorced  persons  remarrying  are  included  in  the  above  figures 
among  bachelors  and  spinsters. 

The  proportion  of  marriages  among  minors  has  also  steadily  declined. 
Thus— 


Min 

ors  w  100  Marriages 

Husbands 

Wives 

1871-75 

.     8-2 

22-3 

1900 

.      51 

16-3 

Among  the  persons  married  in  1900  all  but  1*21  per  cent  of  the 
husbands  and  all  but  1*30  per  cent  of  the  wives  made  definite  statements 
of  age  in  the  marriage-register.  The  mean  of  all  the  recorded  ages  of 
bachelors  who  married  spinsters  in  1900  was  26*39  years ;  and  the  Eegistrar- 
General  points  out  that  if  the  bachelors  who  did  not  state  their  ages  were 
as  much  as  double  this  age  the  consequent  error  in  the  mean  age  of  all  is 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  year.  The  corresponding  mean  age  of  spinsters 
marrying  bachelors  was  24*71  years.  Out  of  every  100  bachelors  who 
married  in  1900  at  all  ages,  5*6  per  cent  bachelors  and  17 '4  per  cent  spinsters 
were  minors,  41'3  per  cent  bachelors  and  43*4  per  cent  spinsters  were  aged 
21-25  years,  34-3  per  cent  bachelors  and  25 "9  per  cent  spinsters  were  aged 
25-30,  and  the  remainder  at  higher  ages. 

The  marriage  registers  throw  incidental  light  on  the  state  of  public 
education.  Thus  in  the  years  1871-75  out  of  every  100  marriages  18*5  per 
cent  of  husbands,  25*2  per  cent  of  wives,  and  10-4  of  both  husbands  and 
wives  signed  with  marks;  while  in  1900  only  2*8  per  cent  of  husbands, 
3*2  per  cent  of  wives,  and  0-9  per  cent  of  both  signed  with  marks. 

Births 

Birth  statistics  give  information  required  for  the  calculation  of  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population,  its  constitution  as  to  age  and  sex, 
problems  as  to  fecundity,  illegitimacy,  etc. 

The  usual  method  of  stating  the  birth-rate  is  (1)  as  a  rate  per  1000  of 
the  population  living  at  all  ages  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  This  is  only  a 
crude  method,  as  the  proportion  of  married  women  of  the  child-bearing  age 
in  two  populations  under  comparison  may  be  very  different.  (2)  The  state- 
ment of  the  proportion  of  births  to  1000  women  aged  15  to  45  years  of  age 
is  probably  no  more  accurate  as  an  indication  of  the  true  birth-rate  than 
the  first  method,  as  these  women  may  be  unmarried  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion in  one  district  than  in  another.  (3)  The  strictly  accurate  method 
of  stating  the  birth-rate  is  to  classify  the  births  as  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
stating  the  former  per  1000  of  married  women  of  child-bearing  years,  and 
the  latter  per  1000  of  unmarried  women  of  child-bearing  years.    The  relative 
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accuracy  of  the  two  former  methods  and  of  the  last  method  is  shown  in  the 
following  example : — 

Legitimate  Birth-rates  in  Kensington  and  Whitechapel,  1891 


I 


Kensington. 

WhitechapeL 

Percentage 
Exceiw  of  Btrth- 
rate  in  White- 
chapel over  that 
in  Kensington. 

A.  Birth-rate  per  1000  inhabitants 

B.  Birth-rate  per  1000  women  aged 

15-45  years      .... 

C.  Birth-rate    per    1000    married 

women  aged  15-45  years 

21-8 

61-6 

216-4 

39-9 
172-1 
328-3 

83  per  cent 
179       „ 
53        ,, 

The  social  condition  of  Kensington  implies  a  large  proportion  of  female 
unmarried  servants,  who  contribute  but  little  to  the  birth-rate.  Among 
married  women  of  the  child-bearing  age  the  true  birth-rate  is  53  per  cent 
higher  in  Whitechapel  than  in  Kensington.  The  statement  of  the  birth- 
rate by  the  ordinary  method  exaggerates  the  true  difference  to  the  extent 
of  30  per  cent,  while  its  statement  by  the  second  method  exaggerates  it  to 
the  extent  of  126  per  cent. 

A  tabulation  of  the  relative  illegitimate  birth-rate  for  the  two 
above  districts  will  complete  our  illustration  of  the  methods  of  statement 
of  birth-rate. 


Illegitimate  Birth-rates  in  Kensington  and  Whitechapel,  1891 


Percentage 
Excess  of  Illegiti- 

Kensington. 

WhitechapeL 

mate  Birth- 
rate of  White- 
chapel over  that 
of  Kensington. 

A.  Illegitimate  birth-rate  per  1000 

inhabitants     .... 

1-19 

1-26 

6  per  cent 

B.   Illegitimate  birth-rate  per  1000 

women  aged  15-45  years 

3-35 

5-44 

62       „ 

C.    Illegitimate  birth-rate  per  1000 

unmarried  women  aged  15-45 

years       

4-68 

11-43 

144       „ 

Thus  a  statement  of  the  illegitimate  birth-rate  in  terms  of  the  entire 
population  gives  the  completely  erroneous  impression  that  illegitimacy  is 
nearly  equal  in  amount  in  Kensington  and  Whitechapel.  A  statement  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  women  aged  15-45  only  shows  an  excess 
of  62  per  cent  in  the  latter ;  while  a  statement  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  unmarried  women  at  child-bearing  ages  shows  that  it  is  nearly  two  and 
a  half  times  as  high  in  Whitechapel  as  in  Kensington  (excess  of  144 
per  cent). 

In  1900  the  birth-rate  in  England  and  Wales  was  28-7  per  1000  persons 
living.  This  is  the  lowest  birth-rate  on  record,  and  is  1*3  per  1000  below  the 
mean  rate  in  the  ten  years  1890-99. 

The  gradual  dechne  of  the  birth-rate  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
maximum  birth-rate  (36-3)  was  reached  in  1876.     International  statistics 
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show  that  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the  birth-rate,  the  greatest 
decline  apparently  having  been  in  France  and  in  Massachusetts.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chief  cause  is  the  wish  for  increased  ease  and 
material  enjoyment.  This  causes  a  lower  birth-rate — (a)  by  postponement 
of  marriage  to  more  mature  years,  (b)  by  leading  to  a  larger  proportion  of 
celibacy,  and  (c)  by  direct  control  over  conception. 

The  fecundity  of  marriage,  unless  artificial  control  is  exercised,  depends 
upon  the  duration  of  married  life  and  the  age  at  which  marriage  is  con- 
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FiQ.  3.— Rates  per  1000  of  Population  in  England  and  Wales  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths. 


tracted  by  women.  Comparing  the  number  of  wives  at  the  census  of  1891 
aged  15-45  years  with  the  number  of  legitimate  births  in  the  three  years 
1890-92  the  average  fecundity  of  these  wives  is  represented  by  264  live 
births  to  1000  wives,  as  compared  with  286  in  1881,  and  292  in  1891. 
The  gradual  reduction  of  fecundity  indicated  by  these  figures  may  in  part 
be  due  to  the  lowering  of  the  marriage-rate,  which  would  imply  a  reduction 
in  the  proportion  of  newly-married  women  among  the  wives,  and  in  part  to 
the  raising  of  the  mean  age  at  marriage.  In  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  the  children 
born  per  1000  women  between  15  and  45  years  of  age  varied  between  the 
years  1870  and  1894  among  native  women  from  127  to  111,  among  foreign 
women  from  221  to  235  ;  while  the  children  born  per  marriage  was  only  3  0 
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in  1890-94  among  native  women,  as  compared  with  5*1  among  foreign 
women. 

The  age  at  marriage,  especially  of  the  wife,  is  the  chief  factor  controlling 
the  proportion  of  children  to  a  marriage,  childbirth  practically  only  occur- 
ring between  the  sixteenth  and  forty-fifth  years  of  life.  Dr.  Ogle  {Journ. 
Statist.  Soc.  vol.  liii.  part  2)  has  shown  that  in  the  very  improbable  event 
of  all  women  retarding  their  marriages  for  five  years  the  number  of  children 
to  a  marriage  would  be  reduced  on  an  average  to  3'1.  On  this  basis  a 
marriage-rate  of  10*6  per  1000  would  give  a  legitimate  birth-rate  of  16*4, 
which  with  1-4  for  the  illegitimate  birth-rate  would  give  a  total  birth-rate 
of  17*8,  which  is  also  the  death-rate  of  1888.  Thus,  as  Dr.  Ogle  says,  "  if  one- 
quarter  of  the  women  who  now  marry  were  to  remain  permanently  celibate, 
and  the  remaining  three-quarters  were  to  retard  their  marriages  for  five 
years,  the  birth-rate  would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  present  death- 
rate." 

The  chief  cause  of  the  declining  birth-rate  is  undoubtedly  "  the  deliberate 
and  voluntary  avoidance  of  child-bearing  on  the  part  of  a  steadily  increas- 
ing number  of  married  people,  who  not  only  prefer  to  have  but  few  children, 
but  who  know  how  to  obtain  their  wish."  That  this  is  so,  is  shown  by  the 
extreme  example  furnished  by  France.  M.  Ars^ne  Dumont  has  given  the 
following  statistics  comparing  France  with  other  countries.  (These  rates 
do  not  coincide  with  those  given  above  for  England,  in  which  the  rate  is 
stated  in  terms  of  wives  aged  15-45).  For  every  1000  married  women 
the  number  of  annual  legitimate  births  is — 


In  France 

115 

In  England  and  Wales 

.   190 

„  Belgium 

„  Italy  . 

„  Switzerland 

I  184 
176 

„  Germany 
„  Scotland 
„  Prussia   . 

.  202 
.   206 
.  206 

„  Norway 

186 

„  Wiirtemberg   . 

.   216 

At  the  census  of  1891, 20  per  cent  of  the  total  families  in  France  had  more 
than  four  living  children  in  each,  15  per  cent  three  children  in  each,  22  per 
cent  had  only  two  Hving  children,  24  per  cent  had  one  living  child,  leaving 
19  per  cent  without  children.  Thus  only  35  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  families  had  a  sufficiency  of  children  to  prevent  the  population  of  France 
from  becoming  stationary.  M.  Dumont  ascribes  the  non- occurrence  of 
small  families  in  a  large  number  of  other  instances  to  the  ignorance  of 
parents  of  the  artificial  means  for  bringing  this  about.  Possibly  this 
statement  does  not  give  sufficient  importance  to  the  fact  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  peasantry  than  of  the  middle  classes  are  Eoman 
CathoHc,  and  the  practices  indicated  above  are  strictly  forbidden  by  that 
Church.     The  French  in  Canada  have  a  very  high  birth-rate. 

Whether  selfishness  will  extend  and  become  supreme  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  good,  and  France  become  in  consequence  a  third-rate  power  in 
the  world,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  question  has  a  national  aspect.  The 
English  birth-rate  is  declining,  though  less  rapidly  than  the  French,  and 
this  decline  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  same  causes  as  in  France.  The 
future  of  the  world's  history  wiU  depend  largely  on  the  question  as  to 
which  races  will  continue  to  multiply  and  to  colonise  until  the  Umits  of 
colonisation  have  been  reached,  when  other  races  have,  by  the  exercise  of 
selfish  prudence,  ceased  to  take  part  in  this  colonisation.  The  medical 
profession  as  a  whole  has  set  its  face  against  the  practices  indicated  above, 
which  are  unnatural  and  degrading  in  their  mental  effect,  and  often  injurious 
to  both  husband  and  wife  in  their  physical  results. 
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Illegitimacy  is  most  accurately  stated  in  terms  of  the  number  of  un- 
married women  of  child-bearing  ages  (p.  363).  The  proportion  to  total 
births  also  gives  useful  information.  In  1900  this  was  40  per  1000  births, 
or  2  per  1000  below  the  mean  proportion  in  the  ten  years  1890-99.  In 
terms  of  1000  of  total  population  there  were  I'l  illegitimate  births  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1900,  which  is  the  lowest  rate  on  record.  The 
lowest  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  total  births  was  27  per  1000  in  Essex. 
The  highest  proportions  were  60  per  1000  in  Herefordshire,  Cumberland,  and 
North  Wales,  61  in  Norfolk,  62  in  Shropshire,  and  67  in  Westmoreland. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  is  declining.  It  was  1052  to 
1000  in  1841-45,  and  only  1035  to  1000  in  1896-1900. 

Still-births  are  unfortunately  not  registered  in  England,  but  if  a  child 
be  bom  alive,  no  matter  how  soon  it  may  die,  both  the  birth  and  the  death 
must  be  registered.  In  Hamburg  the  proportion  of  stiU-births  to  total 
births  in  1892-96  varied  from  2*91  to  3*67  per  cent.  In  England  the  pro- 
portion is  probably  quite  as  great ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Death  Certification, "  the  absence  of  legal  require- 
ment that  such  births  should  be  registered  prior  to  disposal  of  the  bodies  is 
fraught  with  very  serious  danger  to  child-life."  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  illegitimate  children. 

Deaths 

Mortality  statistics  possess  a  supreme  importance,  from  the  standpoint 
of  preventive  medicine  and  pubHc  health,  and  from  an  actuarial  standpoint 
in  determining  the  probabilities  of  life  and  calculating  the  risks  of  life 
assurance.  The  subject  is  a  vast  one,  and  as  only  a  brief  summary  of  it 
can  be  presented  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  it  under  the  following 
headings : — 

A.  Death-Kates. 

(1)  Methods  of  statement. 

(2)  Means  of  correcting. 

(3)  Kelation  of  birth-rate  to  death-rate. 

(4)  Death-rate  according  to  sex  and  age. 

(5)  Some  of  the  chief  conditions  influencing  the  death-rate. 

(a)  Climate  and  season,  (b)  Eace.  (c)  Social  conditions. 
(d)  Sanitation,  (e)  Density  of  population.  (/)  Occu- 
pations. 

(6)  Some  of  the  chief  causes  of  mortality. 

B.  Probabilities  of  life,  and  the  construction  of  life  tables. 
Death-rates  are  usually  stated  per  1000  of  the  population  among  which 

they  occur.  It  is  assumed  that  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  year  are  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  it,  and  on  this  supposition  the  population 
estimated  to  the  middle  of  the  year  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation  of 
death-rate.  This  is  commonly  known  as  the  death-rate  or  rate  of  mortality, 
but  among  actuaries  it  is  known  as  the  central  death-rate,  the  name  "  rate  of 
mortality  "  being  reserved  for  the  probability  of  dying  in  one  year. 

Death-rates  for  short  periods  are  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
deaths  would  have  continued  in  the  same  proportion  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  It  is  evident  that  the  shorter  the  period  to  which  a  death- 
rate  refers  the  greater  the  liability  to  error,  owing  to  accidental  causes  of 
variation.  Large  fluctuations  from  accidental  causes  occur,  especially  in 
connection  with  small  populations.  A  temporarily  high  death-rate  may, 
for  instance,  only  mean  that  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  inclement  weather 
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a  considerable  number  of  unstable  and  fragile  lives  have  had  their  deaths 
slightly  hastened. 

The  death-rates  for  each  week  in  fifty-six  large  towns  published  by  the 
Kegistrar-General  are  annual  death-rates  per  1000  of  the  mean  population 
of  the  year,  i.e.  they  represent  the  number  who  would  die  per  1000  of  the 
population  supposing  the  same  proportion  of  deaths  to  population  held  good 
throughout  the  year.  They  are  of  service  in  contrasting  with  the  death- 
rate  of  the  same  place  at  the  corresponding  period  of  a  preceding  year,  and 
as  showing  the  influence  of  seasonal  variations,  but  should  be  received  with 
caution  when  used  to  compare  one  town  with  another. 

The  death-rate  for  a  week  might  be  obtained,  if  there  were  exactly  52 
weeks  in  a  year,  by  multiplying  the  deaths  by  52,  or  dividing  the  popula- 
tion by  52,  and  then  proceeding  as  for  an  annual  death-rate.  But  the 
correct  number  of  days  in  a  natural  year  is  365-24226,  and  the  correct 
number  of  weeks  therefore  52-17747.  The  Registrar -General  therefore 
divides,  for  the  purposes  of  his  weekly  returns,  the  estimated  population  of 
each  town  by  52*17747,  thus  obtaining  what  may  be  called  the  weekly 
population  of  the  town.  Thus,  if  the  population  of  a  town  is  143,956,  its 
weekly  population  is 

143,956      ^H.o 
52T77r7~^^^^' 

which  is  assumed  to  remain  constant  for  the  year  for  which  the  calculation 
is  required.  Now,  if  there  are  35  deaths  in  one  week,  then  the  annual 
death-rate  for  the  week  in  question 

35x1000     .o.«Q 
=  -275^  =  ^^^^- 

A  shorter  method  is  to  carry  the  above  process  a  step  further,  dividing  1000 
by  the  weekly  population,  and  thus  obtaining  a  multiplying  factor.  This 
in  the  above  case  is  0-3625.     Thus 

35x0-3625  =  12-687. 

The  death-rate,  expressing  the  proportion  borne  by  deaths  from  all 
causes  to  each  thousand  of  the  population,  is  known  as  the  general  or 
crude  death-rate.  The  fallacies  detracting  from  its  value  as  a  test  of 
relative  vitality  will  be  subsequently  considered.  It  should  be  regarded 
as  the  first  test,  to  be  foUowed  up  by  further  research. 

In  any  particular  instance,  before  trusting  a  general  death-rate,  and 
especially  before  comparing  it  with  that  of  any  other  town  or  district,  the 
following  facts  should  be  ascertained : — 

(1)  That  the  death-rate  is  not  vitiated  by  exceptional  migratory 
movements  of  the  population. 

•  (2)  That  proper  correction  has  been  made  for  deaths  in  public  institu- 
tions, such  as  hospitals,  infirmaries,  etc. 

(3)  That  the  age-distribution  of  the  populations  under  comparison  is 
equal,  or  that  due  correction  is  made  for  variations  in  this  respect. 

Very  low  death-rates,  published  in  small  selected  populations,  as  of  eight 
or  nine  per  1000,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  It  will  nearly  always  be  found 
that  one  or  other,  or  aU  of  the  above  conditions,  have  been  disregarded. 

Rapidly  growing  towns  always  have  a  lower  death-rate,  ceteris  paribus, 
than  towns  with  a  nearly  stationary  population.  In  the  former  there  is  a 
rapid  immigration  of  persons  at  ages  of  low  mortality.  Similarly,  most 
watering-places  and  residential  towns  appear  somewhat  healthier  than  they 
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are,  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  young  domestic  servants  in  them. 
The  small  proportion  of  these  servants  who  die,  commonly  die  elsewhere 
than  in  the  town  in  which  they  worked. 

The  bulk  of  the*  immigrants  into  towns  are  in  good  health ;  though  a 
certain  number  go  from  the  country  into  urban  hospitals. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  townspeople  suffering  from  phthisis  or  other 
chronic  diseases  migrate  into  the  country,  and  aged  persons  very  commonly 
do  the  same. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  the  fallacies  arising  from  migration  would  be 
to  have  records  kept  of  the  movements  of  population,  and  the  births  and 
deaths  of  each  place  subjected  to  analysis  before  comparison  is  made.  In 
order  that  the  death-rates  of  two  populations  should  be  comparable  on 
equal  terms,  so  far  as  migration  is  concerned,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
(a)  the  number  of  immigrants  and  the  average  duration  of  their  residence 
should  balance  the  number  of  emigrants  and  the  average  duration  of  their 
absence ;  and  that  (b)  the  proportion  of  persons  of  each  sex  living  at  each 
age,  their  state  of  health  and  liability  to  disease,  should  be  the  same 
among  both. 

Such  conditions  are  not  attainable  even  in  European  states,  where  a 
record  of  migrants  is  kept,  and  much  less  so  in  this  country ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  remember,  therefore,  that  in  most  instances  the  sources  of 
mistake  tend  to  counteract  each  other;  and  that  the  most  important 
fallacy,  that  arising  from  varying  age-distribution  of  the  population,  can 
be  avoided  by  giving  the  death-rate  separately  for  each  age  period. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  mortality  statistics  may  be  affected  by 
migration  in  another  way.  This  may  be  made  clear  by  an  example.  The 
high  mortality  of  certain  thickly  populated  districts  was,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  explained  as  being  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
migration  occurrmg  among  the  labouring-class  population  of  these  districts, 
the  same  house  may  in  one  year  represent  the  accidents,  deaths,  and  diseases 
of  say  twenty -four  persons,  instead  of  the  six  persons  which  the  census  gives 
for  each  house.  This  assumption  was,  however,  erroneous,  for,  although  the 
families  occupying  a  single  house  change  four  times  in  a  year,  the  effect  of 
four  families  in  excess  of  that  produced  by  one  family  during  a  whole  year 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  operating  for  one-fourth  of  the 
time.  Thus,  four  famiUes  occupying  a  house  for  three  months  each  will 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  death-rate  as  one  family  living  in  the  same 
house  for  a  whole  year,  assuming  that  the  numbers  in  the  separate  families, 
their  age-constitution,  and  other  conditions  of  life  are  identical. 

In  the  statistical  returns  of  health  resorts  there  is  commonly  given  a 
statement  of  the  death-rate  inclusive  of  and  exclusive  of  visitors.  This  is 
evidently  a  one-sided  arrangement.  The  estimated  population  is  based  on 
the  preceding  census  returns,  and  at  the  census  visitors  as  well  as  residents 
were  included.  If  deaths  of  visitors  are  excluded,  so  ought  also  the 
visiting  population.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  when  the  census  is 
taken  in  April,  the  visiting  population  is  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  also  that 
the  deaths  during  the  visiting  season  occur  in  a  much  larger  population 
than  that  on  which  the  official  rates  are  based.  Clearly  the  correct 
statement  of  the  death-rate  of  health  resorts  is  beset  with  difficulties; 
but  the  nearest  approach  to  the  truth  is  secured  by  including  the  deaths 
of  visitors  in  the  statement  of  the  death-rate. 

The  rule  in  dealing  with  public  institutions  is  to  deduct  the  deaths  of 
those  inmates  derived  from  outside  the  district  concerning  which  the 
calculation  of  death-rate  is  made,  at  the  same  time  including  the  deaths  of 
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inhabitants  of  the  said  district  which  may  have  occurred  in  other  institu- 
tions outside  the  district.  Thus,  workhouses  and  asylums  are  often 
situated  outside  the  district  from  which  they  receive  inmates;  and  in 
London  and  other  great  towns  the  large  public  hospitals  receive  patients 
from  outlying  districts.  The  deaths  in  all  these  cases  should  be  relegat^ 
to  their  respective  districts. 

In  the  official  reports  of  the  Eegistrar-General  these  corrections  are 
carried  out  for  county  hospitals  and  asylums,  for  hospitals  for  infectious 
diseases,  and  convalescent  homes. 

In  order  to  understand  the  influence  ot  age-distribution  of  population 
on  the  death-rate,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  consider  the  influence  of  the 
hirth-rate  on  the  death-rate.  The  birth-rate  determines  the  proportion  of 
persons  at  each  age  in  a  given  population,  unless  this  is  disturbed  by 
migration. 

A  population  such  as  that  of  England,  with  a  birth-rate  persistently 
higher  than  the  death-rate,  contains  an  undue  proportion  of  children,  of 
youths,  and  of  persons  of  middle  life,  and  so  a  lowering  of  the  death-rate  is 
produced,fas  in  the  case  of  immigration.  The  undue  proportion  of  persons 
of  a  lower  age  in  a  population  with  a  persistently  high  birth-rate  is 
explained  as  follows :  In  a  stationary  population  undisturbed  by  migration, 
the  number  of  births  equals  the  number  of  deaths,  and  if  the  rate  of 
mortality  at  different  ages  does  not  vary  from  time  to  time  and  the  births 
and  deaths  are  uniformly  distributed  throughout  each  year,  the  age- 
constitution  of  the  population  remains  uniform.  The  births  and  deaths 
in  the  stationary  population  being  equal  in  number,  the  birth-  and  death- 
rates  are  also  identical.  If  now  the  birth-rate  suddenly  increases,  the 
number  living  in  the  first  year  of  life  will  increase ;  and  if  this  higher 
birth-rate  persists,  in  the  second  year  of  its  occurrence  the  number  living 
under  two  years  of  age  will  be  increased,  in  the  third  year  the  number 
living  under  three  years,  and  so  on.  If  the  high  birth-rate  continues  for, 
say,  forty  years,  the  number  living  at  all  ages  under  forty  will  be  increased, 
and  so  on.  But  for  about  twenty  of  these  forty  years  a  further  influence 
will  have  been  brought  to  bear.  Those  aged  20-40  who  were  born  under  the 
conditions  of  the  hypothesis  have  children  of  their  own ;  so  that,  assuming 
the  birth-rate  to  remain  stationary,  the  absolute  number  of  births  per 
annum  is  increasing  rapidly  every  year.  The  consequence  of  this  un- 
interrupted increase  in  the  annual  number  of  births  is,  that  the  proportion 
of  those  living  at  the  earlier  ages  as  compared  with  the  entire  population 
becomes  greater,  and  a  distribution  of  the  population  is  arrived  at  which 
we  shall  find  is  favourable  to  a  low  death-rate. 

We  have  assumed  in  the  preceding  illustration  that  the  birth-rate  in 
a  previously  stationary  population  became  higher  than  its  death-rate,  and 
then  remained  at  the  same  level.  For  many  years  in  England  the  birth- 
rate was  steadily  increasing,  thus  causing  a  still  greater  proportion  of 
population  at  the  lower  ages.  Since  1876  the  birth-rate  has  declined,  and 
the  tendency  is  for  the  excess  of  population  at  younger  ages  to  become  less 
than  before.  If  the  total  annual  births  remain  nearly;  stationary,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  last  four  years,  the  age-distribution  of  the  population  will 
revert  to  the  original  condition,  in  which  there  was  no  excess  at  the 
earlier  ages. 

The  following  table,  calculated  from  the  English  census  figures  for 
1881  and  1891,  shows  clearly  the  effect  on  the  age-distribution  of  the 
population  of  the  lowering  of  the  birth-rate  between  the  two  census 
enumerations. 
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Age  Composition  of  the  English  Population 


1881   .... 
1891    .... 

0-15. 

15-60. 

60  and  upwards. 

ITotal  at  all  Ages. 

372 

351 

563 
576 

66 
73 

1000 
1000 

The  birth-rate  affects  the  death-rate  only  in  so  far  as  it  alters  the  age- 
constitution  of  the  population.  It  is  quite  erroneous  to  state,  as  has  been 
done,  that  "  the  birth-rate  is  the  controlling  element  of  the  death-rate  "  ; 
that  "  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality  is  often  a  sign  of  prosperity,  for 
a  high  death-rate  means  a  high  birth-rate,  and  a  high  birth-rate  is  the 
invariable  concomitant  of  prosperity."  According  to  this  view,  a  high 
birth-rate  is  a  direct  and  mechanical  cause  of  a  high  death-rate,  owing  to 
the  great  mortality  among  infants.  This  theory  ignores  the  essential  fact 
that  a  continuously  high  birth-rate  not  only  causes  an  excess  of  the 
infantile  population,  among  whom  the  death-rate  is  great,  but  also  an 
excess  of  persons  between  10  and  40  years  of  age,  among  whom  the  death- 
rate  is  low. 

That  a  high  birth-rate  and  a  high  death-rate  commonly  coexist  is 
certain,  though  the  concurrence  is  by  no  means  constant,  nor  do  the 
variations  in  the  two  follow  on  equal  Lines,  as  can  easily  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  birth-  and  death-rates  of  different  great  towns. 

A  high  birth-rate  usually  occurs  in  crowded  districts,  there  being  in 
these  a  much  higher  proportion  of  people  at  child-bearing  ages,  owing  to 
the  inrush  of  young  workers  in  search  of  the  higher  town  wages.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  in  such  conditions  of  life  the  high  birth-rate 
should  be  associated  with  an  excessive  infantile  mortality  and  a  high 
general  death-rate. 

So  far  from  the  high  birth-rate  of  towns  causing  their  higher  death- 
rate  when  compared  with  rural  districts,  in  nearly  every  great  town  the 
age-distribution  of  the  population  is  more  favourable  to  a  low  death-rate 
than  that  in  rural  districts.  The  higher  death-rate  in  towns  is  caused  by 
their  less  favourable  conditions  of  life,  and  not  by  an  unfavourable  age- 
distribution  of  the  population. 

Low  birth-rates  and  low  death-rates  also  commonly  coexist;  but  the 
conclusion  that  one  causes  the  other  is  altogether  untenable.  In  France 
there  is  a  low  birth-rate  and  a  high  death-rate,  owing  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  continuous  low  birth-rate  has  caused  the  average  age  of  the 
population  to  be  considerably  higher  than  in  this  country.  Thus  in 
1891-95  the  mean  annual  birth-rate  in  France  was  22*4  and  the  death- 
rate  22-3  per  1000,  as  compared  with  a  mean  annual  birth-rate  in  England 
of  30'5  and  a  death-rate  of  18-7  per  1000.  In  1881  France,  out  of  every 
1000  persons,  had  171  aged  55  and  upwards,  as  compared  with  105  in 
England.  Under  the  age  of  5  there  were  92  in  France,  as  compared  with 
136  in  England.  Thus  the  small  proportion  of  young  children,  which, 
according  to  the  above  quotation,  ought  to  have  been  associated  with  a  low 
death-rate,  was  associated  with  a  comparatively  high  death-rate. 

The  exact  significance  of  the  death-rate  can  be  ascertained  (a)  by 
calculating  a  factor  of  correction  by  means  of  which  the  given  death-rate 
may  be  made  comparable  with  that  of  other  districts,  or  of  the  whole 
country ;  (b)  by  giving  separately  the  death-rate  for  each  age-period. 

The  importance  of  age  and  of  sex  in  modifying  the  death-rate  is  shown 
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in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  death-rate  per  1000  living  at  each 
age-period  0-5,  5-10,  etc. 


Mean  Death-rate  in   1896-1900  per  1000  of  each  Sex  at  each 

Age-period 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

0-       .         .         . 

59-6 

49-9 

6- 

3-8 

3-9 

10- 

2-2 

2-3 

15- 

3-5 

3-3 

20- 

5-1 

4-3 

25- 

67 

5-9 

35- 

11-7 

9-6 

45- 

19-0 

14-5 

55- 

35-3 

28-1 

65- 

66-2 

57-4 

75- 

144-3 

131-2 

85  and  upwards   . 

280-2 

255-9 

Al 

I  ages 

. 

18-8 

16-6 

The  above  table  shows  that  between  the  ages  of  5  and  45  for  males,  and 
between  5  and  55  for  females,  the  death-rate  per  1000  living  at  each  age- 
period  is  lower  than  the  combined  death-rate  for  all  ages.  Under  5  and 
over  45  or  55  the  death-rate  is  higher  than  the  combined  death-rate  for 
all  ages.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  as  the  proportion  of  the  total 
population  living  at  these  different  age-groups  differs  greatly  in  different 
communities,  the  relative  numbers  subject  to  the  higher  death-rates  at  the 
two  extremes  of  age  will  differ  to  a  corresponding  extent,  and  consequently 
the  relative  total  death-rate  for  all  ages  wiU  vary. 

The  age-distribution  of  populations  is  therefore  of  great  importance  in 
determining  the  relative  value  of  their  death-rates.  If  these  are  identical 
in  two  localities,  then  any  differences  in  their  death-rates  may  be  referred  to 
influences  peculiar  to  each  place. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  for  sex-distribution.  At  nearly  aU  ages 
the  death-rate  of  females  is  lower  than  that  of  males.  Consequently  an 
excess  of  females  (as  in  residential  neighbourhoods  with  a  large  number  of 
domestic  servants)  must  tend  to  lower  the  death-rate  of  a  district,  without 
implying  a  necessarily  better  sanitary  condition. 

The  problem  then  is  to  find  a  means  of  correcting  the  death-rate  for 
the  variations  in  age  and  sex  distribution  occurring  in  different  towns. 
The  method  of  doing  this  will  be  best  understood  from  an  example.  Thus 
if  the  mean  annual  death-rate  in  England  and  Wales  in  1881-90  per  1000 
living  at  each  age-period  be  applied  to  the  population  of  the  census  of  1891 
living  in  Huddersfield  at  these  ages,  the  number  of  deaths  is  obtained 
which  would  occur  in  this  town  if  its  mortality  experience  were  identical 
with  that  of  the  whole  country.     Thus : — 
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Mean  Annual  Death- 

rate  in  England  and 

Population  of 

Calculated  number 

Agos. 

Wales  1881-90  per 

Huddersfield 

of  Deaths  in 

1000  living  at  each 

in  1891. 

Huddersfield. 

Group  of  Ages. 

Males.       Females. 

Males.         Females, 

Males.    Females. 

Under  5    . 

61-59        51-95 

4,551         4,785 

280        249 

5-  . 

5-35          5-27 

4,691          5,081 

25          27 

10- 

2-96          3-11 

5,113          5,165 

15          16 

15- 

4-33          4-42 

4,905          5,549 

21          25 

20- 

5-73          5-54 

4,541          5,461 

26          30 

25- 

7-78         7-41 

7,466          8,834 

58          65 

35- 

12-41        10-61 

5,576          6,265 

69          66 

45- 

19-36        15-09 

3,944          4,649 

76          70 

55- 

34-69        28-45 

2,393          3,017 

83          86 

65- 

70-39       60-36 

1,128          1,590 

79          96 

75  and  upwards 

162-62      147-98 

250             466 

41           69 
773        799 

. 

44,558        50,862 
95,420 

T 

atals 

• 

1572 

Here  the  total  population  of  Huddersfield  in  1891 
The  total  number  of  calculated  deaths 
The  standard  death-rate  is  therefore 

1572  X 1000 


95,420 
1,572 


95,420      =16-47  per  1000. 

Now  the  annual  death-rate  of  England  and  "Wales  in  1881-90  was 
19"15.  This  ought  to  be  the  same  as  the  calculated  death-rate  for 
Huddersfield,  which  has  been  obtained  by  applying  the  mean  annual  death- 
rate  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  different  age-groups  to  the  population  of 
Huddersfield  at  these  age-groups.  But  the  death-rate  for  Huddersfield  is 
lower,  as  shown  above,  which  must  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  distribution 
of  age  and  sex  in  the  Huddersfield  population  is  more  favourable  than  in 
the  country  generally. 

The  standard  death-rate,  being  lower  for  Huddersfield,  must  be  raised  in 

a  certain  ratio  in  order  to  bring  it  into  comparison  with  the  death-rate  of 

England  and  Wales — i.e.  it  must  be  increased  in  the  proportion  of  16'47 

to  19-15. 

19*15 
But  the  fraction  ..^  .h-  =  1'1627.    This,  then,  is  the  factor  for  correction 

for  age  and  sex  distribution  by  which  the  recorded  death-rate  of  Hudders- 
field must  be  multiplied  in  order  that  it  may  be  comparable  with  that  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  method  of  using  these  factors  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  table : — 
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Recorded  and  Corrected  Death-rates  per  1000  Persons  Livino 
IN  33  Great  Towns  in  1901 


Towns  in  the  Order  of  their  Corrected 
Death-ratea. 

Standard 
Death-rate. 

Factor  for 
Correction 
for  Sex  and 
Affe  DiB- 
tribution. 

Recorded 

Death-rate, 

1901. 

Corrected 

Death-rate, 

1901. 

Com- 
parative 
Mortality 

England  and  Wales 

19-16 

1-0000 

16-9 

16-9 

1000 

33  Towns          .... 

17-72 

1-0806 

18-6 

20-0 

13-3 
16-6 
16-5 
16-6 
17-0 
17-2 
17-4 
17-5 
177 
17-8 
18-0 
18-6 
19-0 
19-2 
19-3 
19-5 
19-9 
20-3 
20-4 
20-6 
21-3 
21-4 
21-9 
22-3 
22-5 
22-5 
22-7 
23-1 
23-3 
237 
24-2 
24-3 
24-4 

1188 

786 
976 
976 
982 
1006 
1017 
1029 
1036 
1047 
1063 
1066 
1100 
1124 
1136 
1142 
1153 
1177 
1201 
1206 
1218 
1260 
1266 
1295 
1319 
1331 
1337 
1343 
1366 
1384 
1402 
1431 
1437 
1443 

Croydon  . 
Bristol     . 
Brighton . 
Derby      . 
Leicester  . 
Plymouth 
Wolverhampton 
Cardiff     . 
Norwich  . 
Portsmouth 
Halifax    . 
London     . 
Bradford  . 
Hull 

Huddersfield    . 
West  Ham 
Nottingham     . 
Birkenhead 
Swansea  . 
Bolton     . 
Leeds        . 
Blackburn 
Birmingham     . 
Sunderland 
Oldham    . 
Preston    . 
Sheffield  . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Gateshead 
Liverpool 
Burnley    . 
Salford     . 
Manchester 

18-37 
18-45 
18-94 
17-36 
17-64 
19-70 
18-30 
17-16 
19-99 
18-73 
17-20 
17-19 
16-81 
18-23 
16-47 
17-75 
17-81 
17-42 
17-53 
16-90 
17-28 
17-05 
17-33 
18-25 
16-72 
17-42 
17-22 
17-58 
17-83 
17-44 
16-67 
17-03 
16-90 

1-0424 
1-0379 
1-0110 
1-1031 
1-0855 
0-9720 
1-0464 
1-1159 
0-9579 
1  -0224 
1-1133 
1-0656 
1-1391 
1-0504 
1-1627 
1-0788 
1-0752 
1-0993 
1-0924 
1-1331 
1-1082 
1-1231 
1-1050 
1-0493 
1-1453 
1-0993 
1-1120 
1-0892 
1-0740 
1-0980 
1-1487 
1-1244 
1-1331 

12-8 
15-9 
16-4 
15-1 
15-7 
17-8 
16-7 
15-7 
18-5 
17-5 
16-2 
17-6 
16-7 
18-3 
16-6 
18-1 
18-6 
18-6 
18-7 
18-2 
19-3 
19-1 
19-9 
21-3 
19-7 
20-6 
20-5 
21-3 
21-8 
21-6 
21-1 
21-7 
21-6 

In  the  preceding  table  the  standard  death-rate  signifies  the  death-rate  at  all 
ages,  calculated  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  rates  at  each  of  twelve  age-periods  in 
each  town  were  the  same  as  the  rates  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  ten  years 
1881-90. 

The  factor  for  correction  is  the  figure  by  which  the  recorded  death-rate 
should  be  multiplied  in  order  to  correct  for  variations  of  sex  and  age 
distribution. 

The  collected  death-rate  is  the  recorded  death-rate  multiplied  by  the  factor 
for  correction. 

The  comparative  mortality  figure  represents  the  corrected  death-rate  in  each 
town,  compared  with  the  recorded  death-rate  at  all  ages  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1901  taken  as  1000. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  in  only  two  towns  out  of 
the  33  is  the  corrected  lower  than  the  recorded  death-rate.  This  fits  in 
with  the  general  rule  that  in  rural  districts  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of 
the  population  is  less  favourable  to  a  low  crude  death-rate  than  that  in 
urban  districts.      In  the  decennial  supplement  for  1881-90,  Dr.  Tatham 
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gives  the  following  instance  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  this  correction 
when  comparing  urban  districts  :  In  ten  urban  districts,  in  all  of  which  the 
crude  death-rate  was  about  19  "8  per  1000,  the  death-rates  when  corrected 
for  differences  of  age  and  sex  constitution  of  population  were  found  to  range 
between  16*6  and  21-9  per  1000.  Internationally,  comparisons  of  death- 
rates,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  require  a  similar  correction.  Thus  Dr.  Ogle  found 
that  if  the  death-rates  at  each  age-period  in  England  and  Wales  in  1881 
were  applied  to  the  several  populations,  and  the  numbers  of  deaths  among 
males  and  females  at  each  age-period  added  up  in  each  case,  with  identical 
death-rates  at  each  age  and  in  each  sex,  the  general  death-rate — that  is,  the 
death-rate  as  usually  calculated — would  be — 

18-88  per  1000  in  England  and  Wales 
18-82     „         „       Austria 


19-38     „ 

„       Switzerland 

19-21      „ 

„       Germany 

20-18     „ 

„       HoUand 

21-31      „ 

„       France 

19-33     „ 

„       Italy 

Dr.  Ogle  remarks,  "  Were  these  death-rates  put  before  the  general 
public,  they  would  scarcely  escape  falling  into  serious  error,  for  they  would 
almost  certainly  ascribe  to  difference  of  healthiness  differences  merely  due 
to  the  different  composition  of  the  populations  in  regard  to  age  and  sex." 
To  avoid  this.  Dr.  Ogle  proposed  that  the  population  in  the  preceding  table 
representing  the  aggregate  population  of  seven  European  states  (about 
170  million  persons)  should  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  general  international 
use. 

The  death-rates  at  different  age-periods  have  been  given  on  page  371.  The 
proper  method  is  to  state  the  deaths  in  ratio  of  the  population  at  each  age- 
period.  The  death-rate  should  not  be  estimated  by  calculating  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  at  a  given  age  to  the  total  deaths  at  aU  ages.  This  may  be 
useful  information  in  itself ;  but  it  is  not  a  correct  method  of  statement  of 
death-rate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  either  a  diminution  in  the  total  deaths 
or  an  increase  in  the  deaths  at  any  age-period  would  increase  the  proportional 
deaths  at  the  age-period  under  consideration,  though  its  interpretation  in 
the  two  cases  would  be  essentially  different.  Or  if  a  reduction  in  both  the 
total  deaths  and  the  deaths  at  a  given  age-period  occurred,  this  reduction 
might  be  entirely  hidden  by  the  statement  of  the  result  as  a  proportion 
between  the  two. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  table  on  page  371  a  quinquennial 
grouping  of  ages  before  25  has  been  adopted,  and  after  this  age  a  decennial, 
odd  figures  being  selected  as  the  limiting  ages  of  the  groups  (25-35,  etc.). 
This  method  was  adopted  in  the  first  instance  by  Dr.  Farr  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fallacy  caused  by  the  tendency  which  both  the  census  and  death  returns 
show  to  state  ages  at  round  figures  as  20,  30,  etc. ;  and  it  is  now  universally 
employed  in  ofi&cial  reports  in  this  country. 

Infantile  mortality  is  a  very  valuable  index  of  social  and  sanitary 
conditions  in  a  community.  It  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  infantile 
population.  The  census  enumerations  do  not  give  us  trustworthy  information 
on  this  point.  The  ages  of  infants  are  very  commonly  incorrectly  returned 
at  the  census.  The  number  under  one  year  old  is  certainly  understated 
(many  in  their  first  year  being  returned  as  one  year  old).  A  smaller  number 
in  their  second  year  are  returned  as  two  years  old,  and  so  on.  It  has  been 
sought  to  explain  the  deficiency  of  infants  returned  at  the  census  by 
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omissions  in  enumeration,  but  Dr.  Farr  has  attributed  it  rightly  to  con- 
fusion between  the  current  year  of  age  and  the  completed  years  of  life 
rather  than  to  actual  omissions.  On  account  of  this  deficiency  in  the  census 
number  of  infants,  it  is  preferable  to  estimate  their  mortality  in  proportion 
to  every  thousand  births. 

In  1900  the  proportion  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  to 
registered  births  in  England  was  154  per  1000,  against  an  average  of  153 
in  the  ten  years  1890-99.  The  rate  ranged  from  79  in  Kutlandshire  and 
91  in  Dorsetshire  to  178  in  Staffordshire,  179  in  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  180  in  Lancashire. 

life  is  most  liable  to  perish  in  its  earliest  stages,  the  danger  of  death 
diminishing  with  each  week  after  birth.  In  the  last  decennial  report  of 
the  Registrar- General  a  comparison  is  given  of  the  experience  in  regard  to 
infantile  mortality  of  England  and  Wales,  Manchester  township,  and  certain 
selected  healthy  districts : — 


Experience  of  1881-90 
Number  of  Survivors  at  each  Age  out  of  1000  Live-born 


Males. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Manchester 
Township. 

Selected  Healthy 
Districts. 

Born 

3  months  .... 

6       „       .         .         .        . 
12       „       .        .         .         . 

Born 

3  months  .... 

6       „       .         .         .         . 
12       „       .         .         .         . 

1000 
921 
889 
839 

1000 
895 
846 
769 

1000 
936 
914 
881 

Females. 

1000 
938 
911 
869 

1000 
918 
975 

808 

1000 
951 
934 
907 

It  is  evident  that  the  gain  from  being  bom  in  a  healthy  district  is  even 
greater  in  the  latter  nine  than  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  first  year 
of  Ufe. 

Excessive  infantile  mortality  is  due  to  many  causes.  Premature  birth 
and  congenital  defects  are  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  deaths.  In- 
dustrial occupation  of  women  during  pregnancy  and  the  period  of  suckling 
must  be  detrimental  to  the  infant's  prospects  of  life.  The  infantile  death- 
rate  is  highest  in  the  lower  strata  of  society.  Improper  feeding  and  foods 
are  responsible  for  many  deaths.  In  Brighton  the  death-rate  among 
illegitimate  infants  is  from  twice  to  thrice  as  high  as  among  legitimate 
infants.  The  Infants  Life  Protection  Act,  which  insists  on  the  registration 
of  every  person  receiving  for  hire  more  than  one  infant  under  5  years  of 
age,  and  on  an  inquest  being  held  on  the  death  of  any  infant  thus  received, 
is' directed  against  the  known  evils  connected  with  the  improper  rearing  of 
nurse-children,  especially  of  illegitimate  children. 

Climate  and  season  have  great  influence  on  the  death-rate.  A  long 
spell  of  frost,  especially  if  accompanied  by  fog,  greatly  increases  the  death- 
rate  from  bronchitis  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  especially 
among  aged  persons.     A  very  hot  summer  means  excess  of  fatal  diarrhcea, 
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particularly  among  infants.  In  England  the  highest  death-rate  is  usually 
in  the  first,  and  the  lowest  death-rate  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  In 
1890-91  the  death-rate  of  the  first  quarter  averaged  22*8,  second  quarter 
17*5,  third  quarter  16*9,  and  fourth  quarter  17*7  per  1000  of  population. 
As  a  rule  a  cool  summer  with  considerable  rainfall  and  a  mild  winter 
produce  the  lowest  general  death-rate. 

Each  infectious  disease  has  its  own  special  seasonal  maximum  and 
minimum.    Certain  diseases  reach  their  maximum  in  the  autumn.    Thus — 

Epidemic  diarrhoea  has  its  maximum  prevalence  in  July  and  August. 
Enteric  fever  „  „  Nov.,  but  is  excessive  Aug.  to  Dec. 

Erysipelas  „  „  November  to  December. 

Diphtheria  „  „  Nov.  and  Dec,  excessive  Sept.  to  Dec. 

Scarlet  fever  „  „  Oct.,  excessive  August  to  December. 

Of  other  infective  diseases — 

Small-pox  has  its  maximum  prevalence  in  May,  but  may  be  excessive  January  to  June. 
Whooping-cough         „  „  December  to  May. 

Measles  commonly  has  two  seasonal  maxima,  in  June  and  December,  with  intervening 
minima. 

Infectious  diseases,  apart  from  the  influence  of  season,  are  subject  to 
certain  cyclical  influences,  the  nature  of  which  is  only  imperfectly 
understood.  Measles  recurs  in  the  large  towns  of  England  every  alternate 
year.  Other  infective  diseases  occur  at  less  regular  intervals.  The  re- 
currence of  epidemics  is  not  solely  due  to  personal  infection  and  the 
accumulation  of  a  population  at  susceptible  ages.  There  are  longer  cycles, 
of  the  causes  of  which  but  little  is  known.  Thus  scarlet  fever  has  been 
shown  by  Longstaff  and  Gresswell  to  become  epidemic  chiefly  in  dry  years ; 
and  I  have  shown  that  diphtheria  and  rheumatic  fever  become  widely 
epidemic  under  the  same  conditions,  diphtheria  becoming  so  only  when  a 
series  of  dry  years  occur  in  immediate  succession. 

It  is  difiicult  to  separate  the  influence  of  race  on  the  death-rate  from 
that  of  the  varying  circumstances  of  life  of  different  races.  Thus  in  the 
United  States  the  negro  race  has  a  much  higher  death-rate  than  the  white 
races,  the  excess  being  especially  great  among  children.  The  excessive 
death-rate  among  negroes  shows  itself  chiefly  by  excessive  infantile  mor- 
tality, phthisis,  pneumonia,  scrofula,  and  venereal  diseases.  Excess  under 
these  heads  is  largely  a  question  of  evil  social,  moral,  or  sanitary  conditions 
of  life. 

Sanitation  has  undoubtedly  greatly  lowered  the  death-rate  and  im- 
proved the  expectation  of  life,  but  the  statistics  on  this  point  will  be  more 
conveniently  discussed  at  a  later  stage. 

Density  of  ^population  generally  implies  a  high  death-rate.  In  former 
years  the  association  was  so  close  that  Dr.  Farr  proposed  in  any  sanitary 
inquiry  to  eliminate  in  the  flrst  instance  the  influence  of  density  by  a 
particular  formula,  and  then  investigate  the  effect  of  other  influences  above 
or  below  this.  He  considered  that  his  "  formula  thus  eliminates  the 
element  of  density  from  the  analysis  of  the  causes  of  insalubrity."  The 
formula  as  at  first  stated  enunciated  that  the  death-rate  increases  with  the 
density  of  population,  not  in  direct  proportion,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
6th  roots  of  the  contrasted  populations.  The  formula  was  subsequently 
modified,  011998  being  substituted  for  ^.     Thus — 

^^\  0-11998; 

m'=mf 
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where  d  and  d'  =  density  of  population  in  two  towns  {i.e.  mean  population 
on  each  unit  of  area),  m  and  m'  =  the  two  death-rates. 

More  recent  results  show  that,  with  improved  sanitation  in  towns,  the 
above  relationship  does  not  hold  good. 


Annual  Deaths  to  1000  PersonH  Living  In 

Deaths  In 
Town  Districts  to 

100  Deaths  in 

Country  Districts 

In  Equal  Numbers 

Living. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Town 
District*. 

Country 
Districts. 

1851-60     . 
1861-70     . 
1871-80     . 
1881-90     . 
1891-1900 

22-2 
22-5 
21-4 
19-1 
18-2 

24-7 
24-8 
23-1 
20-3 
18-9 

19-9 
19-7 
19-0 
17-3 
16-7 

124 
126 
122 
117 
114 

The  above  are  crude  death-rates.  When  corrections  are  made  for 
variations  in  age  and  sex  distribution  of  population,  the  general  effect  is  to 
increase  the  contrast  between  urban  and  rural  mortality.  But  it  remains 
true  that,  as  shown  above,  the  superiority  of  rural  over  urban  vital  statistics 
is  steadily  declining.  It  is  unlikely  that  urban  will  ever  become  quite  as 
low  as  rural  mortality.  In  towns  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  securing 
cleanliness  of  the  atmosphere,  in  avoiding  objectionable  dust.  Poverty  and 
other  evil  social  conditions  are  more  difficult  of  control  in  towns ;  and  there 
are,  in  consequence  of  the  closer  aggregation  of  population,  more  frequent 
opportunities  for  the  spread  of  infection  in  them. 

In  an  investigation  into  the  vital  statistics  of  Peabody  Buildings^  I 
first  showed  the  inapplicability  of  Farr's  formula  to  modern  conditions  of 
life.  Thus  during  the  year  1889  the  number  of  persons  to  an  acre  in 
London  was  58,  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  751.  What  ought  to  be  the 
death-rate  in  the  Peabody  Buildings,  that  of  London  being  17*4  per  1000  ? 


m 


/*7^1\  O' 


11998 


Consequently  m'  =  24*21. 

But  the  actual  death-rate  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  was  16-49  per  1000. 
Hence  the  actual  death-rate  was  7 '72,  or  31  per  cent  lower  than  the  death- 
rate,  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  mortality  varies  with  density  of 
population  according  to  the  above  finally  modified  formula  of  Farr. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  an  essential  element  in  testing  the  true 
density  of  population  is  a  statement  of  the  numher  of  persons  living  in  each 
occupied  room.  It  is  probable  that  this  test,  combined  with  a  determination 
of  the  population  on  a  given  area,  would  give  the  most  trustworthy  estimate 
of  density.  The  two  together  would  determine  the  probabilities  of  the 
incidence  of  the  diseases  connected  with  overcrowding,  and  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  infectious  diseases. 

The  following  remarks  from  my  paper  on  "  The  Vital  Statistics  of 
Peabody  Buildings "  appear  to  me  to  state  the  true  relationship  between 
a  high  death-rate,  especially  a  high  infantile  death-rate,  and  density  of 
population : — 

"The  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  each  family  is  of  much  greater 
importance  in  relation  to  health  than  the  number  of  persons  H\dng  on  a 
given  acre,  as  this  fact  throws  important  Light  on  the  state  of  each  tenement 
1  Journ.  Statist.  Soc.  Feb.  1891. 
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as  regards  overcrowding.  In  the  Peabody  Buildings  the  average  number 
of  persons  to  each  room  is  1*8.  Given  houses  properly  constructed  and 
drained,  and  given  cleanly  habits  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  increased 
aggregation  of  population  on  a  given  area  has  no  influence  in  raising  the 
death-rate,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  accompanied  by  overcroivding  in  in- 
dividual rooms,  an  event  which  is  by  no  means  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances named.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  causal  relationship  between 
density  of  population  per  se  and  a  high  mortality.  The  true  index  of 
density  is  the  number  of  persons  to  each  occupied  room." 

The  census  returns  now  enable  us  to  determine  for  each  urban  sanitary 
district  the  number  of  families  occupying  tenements  of  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  rooms  respectively.  I  have  made  the  following  analysis  of  the  con- 
dition in  this  respect  of  each  metropolitan  borough  at  the  census  of  1901, 
which  weU  deserves  study : — 


Out  of  every  100 

Out  of  every  100  Total  Families  or  Separate 

Total  Families  or 

Occupiers,  the  following  Number 

Name  of  Borough. 

Separate  Occupiers, 

the  Number  occupying 

Tenements  of  fewer 

occupied  Tenements  of 

than  5  Rooms  was 

1  Room. 

2  Booms. 

3  Rooms. 

4  Rooms. 

City  of  London 

62 

15 

20 

17 

10 

Battersea 

62 

9 

15 

20 

18 

Bermondsey 

76 

15 

24 

20 

17 

Bethnal  Green 

84 

19 

26 

24 

15 

Camberwell  . 

56 

9 

14 

17 

16 

Chelsea 

69 

21 

21 

17 

10 

Deptford 

57 

8 

13 

16 

20 

Finsbury 

85 

26 

33 

17 

9 

Fulham 

68 

8 

14 

25 

21 

Greenwich     . 

55 

7 

13 

15 

20 

Hackney 

60 

10 

15 

19 

16 

Hammersmith 

60 

10 

17 

19 

14 

Hampstead   . 

42 

6 

14 

14 

8 

Holborn 

78 

27 

28 

16 

7 

Islington 

71 

16 

24 

18 

13 

Kensington  . 

55 

15 

20 

12 

8 

Lambeth 

63 

14 

17 

17 

15 

Lewisham 

•61 

4 

6 

9 

12 

Paddington  . 

65 

15 

20 

20 

10 

Poplar  . 

73 

11 

18 

23 

21 

St.  Marylebone 

73 

26 

26 

13 

8 

St.  Pancras   . 

79 

24 

29 

16 

10 

Shoreditch    . 

85 

25 

28 

19 

13 

Southwark     . 

83 

21 

26 

21 

15 

Stepney 

Stoke  Newington 

81      • 

22 

26 

20 

13 

49 

8 

13 

16 

12 

Wandsworth 

42 

4 

7 

15 

16 

Westminster,  City  of 

64 

18 

23 

15 

8 

Woolwich 

57 

7 

14 

17 

19 

London  as  a  whole 

6Q 

15 

20 

18 

13 

The  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  a  family  is  necessarily  only  a  rough 
qualitative  test  of  its  condition  as  to  overcrowding.  If  some  standard  of 
size  of  room  could  be  recorded,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  test  a 
quantitative  one.  This,  however,  is  impracticable.  Failing  this,  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that  in  the  more  central  districts  of  London,  in  which  larger 
houses  have  been  sublet,  a  one-roomed  tenement  may  contain  as  much  air 
space  as  a  two-roomed  tenement  in  other  districts.  This  fact  to  a  slight 
extent  militates  against  the  value  of  the  next  test  which  the  census  table 
enables  us  to  apply  in  determining  the  conditions  of  housing  of  the  poor. 
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This  test  consists  in  the  assumption  made  by  Dr.  Ogle  in  the  census 
report  for  1891,  that  if  there  are  more  than  two  persons  to  each  room  of  a 
given  tenement  that  tenement  is  overcrowded. 

In  the  following  table  the  percentage  of  overcrowded  tenements  accord- 
ing to  this  standard  is  shown  for  each  metropolitan  borough  in  1901. 

The  lumping  together  of  all  tenements  of  fewer  than  five  rooms  (as  in 
column  1)  gives  but  an  imperfect  measure  of  crowding.  Crowding  in  one- 
roomed  or  two-roomed  is  more  serious  than  in  three-roomed  or  four-roomed 
tenements,  as  in  the  latter  there  are  almost  certain  to  be  available  better 
arrangements  for  ventilation  of  rooms  by  perflation  and  for  efficient  light- 
ing, as  well  as  more  complete  sanitary  arrangements  in  other  respects. 
Hence  the  necessity  to  study  the  four  last  columns  in  the  following  table. 
Of  every  100  tenements  of  one  room,  the  number  overcrowded  varied  from 
45  in  Stepney,  38  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  35  in  Finsbury,  to  14  in  Wands- 
worth and  13  in  Lewisham.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  one-roomed 
tenements  a  high  proportion  of  overcrowding  occurs  even  in  the  better 
districts  of  London,  and  it  cannot  be  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  civilised  hfe  that  aU  the  functions  of  family  life  should  be  carried  on  in 
a  single-roomed  dwelling. 

Out  of  every  100  Total  Families  or  Separate  Occupiers  in  each  kind  of  Dwelling  or 
Tenement  the  Number  overcrowded  was  in 


AU  Tene- 

In Tenements  of 

ments 
under 

5  Rooms. 

1  Room. 

2  Rooms. 

3  Rooms. 

4  Rooms. 

City  of  London   .... 

15 

19 

23 

9 

3 

Battersea    . 

13 

23 

20 

12 

5 

Bermondsey 

19 

18 

24 

17 

8 

Bethnal  Green 

27 

38 

33. 

21 

13 

Camberwell 

13 

21 

19 

11 

5 

Chelsea 

16 

18 

20 

13 

6 

Deptford     . 

12 

28 

16 

8 

5 

Finsbury     . 

31 

35 

36 

25 

11 

Fulham 

11 

21 

17 

9 

Greenwich  . 

11 

18 

14 

11 

Hackney     . 

13 

22 

17 

9 

HanriTTiersmith 

14 

21 

20 

10 

7 

Hampstead 

12 

16 

18 

9 

Holborn 

26 

34 

29 

15 

Islington    . 

18 

26 

24 

12 

I 

Kensington 

22 

25 

28 

16 

'J 

_ 

Lambeth     . 

15 

23 

21 

10 

5 

Lewisham  . 

6 

13 

10 

5 

3 

Paddington 

16 

21 

24 

9 

5 

Poplar 

17 

30 

22 

14 

8 

St.  Marylebone 

23 

25 

28 

15 

8 

St.  Pancras 

23 

27 

29 

14 

8 

Shoreditch  . 

27 

34 

32 

22 

11 

South wark . 

21 

27 

26 

15 

8 

Stepney 

34 

45 

40 

26 

14 

Stoke  Newington 

9 

16 

15 

5 

2 

"Wandsworth 

7 

14 

10 

7 

4 

Westminster,  City  of 

16 

21 

19 

12 

5 

Woolwich   . 

9 

19 

12 

7 

5 

London  as  a  whole 

27 

25 

13 

7 

The  following  table  gives  an  example  of  the  uses  to  which  the  above 
data  (which  are  also  available  for  the  entire  country)  may  be  put : — 
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The  foregoing  comparison  can  be  pursued  in  detail  by  studying  the 
preceding  tables.  Speaking  generally,  the  metropolitan  boroughs  with  the 
highest  proportion  of  tenements  containing  fewer  than  five  rooms,  and  with 
the  highest  proportion  of  overcrowding  in  these  tenements,  have  the  highest 
general  death-rate  and  the  highest  death-rate  from  phthisis.  The  death- 
rate  from  the  latter  disease  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  acxjurate  gauge  of  the 
effects  of  overcrowding.  In  some  districts,  as  in  Paddiugton  and  Kensington, 
the  relative  position  is  not  such  as  would  be  expected  in  view  of  the  relative 
overcrowding  of  tenements.  The  probable  social  reasons  for  this  will  be 
mentioned  later.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  low  phthisical  and 
general  death-rate  of  Lewisham,  Hampstead,  and  Wandsworth  show  the 
important  favourable  influence  of  what  may  be  described  as  the  more 
diluted  housing  of  the  people  in  these  districts. 

With  regard  to  the  last  column  in  the  last  table  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that  there  is  no  such  close  relationship  between  overcrowding  in 
tenements  and  infantile  mortality  as  holds  good  for  the  general  and  the 
phthisical  death-rate.  St.  Marylebone  and  Holborn,  which  stand  out  badly 
in  other  respects,  occupy  a  very  favourable  position  as  regards  infantile 
mortality ;  while  Hammersmith,  with  relatively  few  overcrowded  tenements 
of  one,  two,  and  three  rooms,  but  many  of  four  rooms,  has  a  high  infantile 
mortality. 

The  key  to  many  of  the  above  discrepancies  is  contained  in  the  first 
column  of  the  last  table.  The  proportion  of  total  male  and  female  indoor 
domestic  servants  to  every  100  families  or  separate  occupiers  varies  from 
5'7  in  Shoreditch,  5*8  in  Bethal  Green,  and  6*6  in  Bermondsey,  to  50'2  in 
Paddington,  80*0  in  Kensington,  and  81 '4  in  Hampstead.  The  presence  of 
such  a  varying  proportion  of  domestic  servants  affects  the  death-rate  in  at 
least  two  ways :  (a)  Statistically,  by  altering  the  age  incidence  of  the 
population,  increasing  the  proportion  of  persons  at  the  most  viable  time  of 
life.  There  is  reason  to  think,  furthermore,  that  frequently  domestic 
servants  die  elsewhere  than  in  the  districts  in  which  they  work,  (ft) 
Socially,  the  presence  of  a  high  proportion  of  domestic  servants  implying  all 
the  conditions  favourable  to  Ufe,  which  money  can  afford.  Of  the  two,  this 
is  doubtless  the  most  important  factor.  Overcrowding  in  smaU  tenements 
is  detrimental  to  the  prospects  of  life,  not  merely  because  it  involves  li\ing 
in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  but  because  along  with  this  occur  the  associated 
privations — deficient  and  unsatisfactory  food,  deficient  clothing  and  firing, 
etc. — of  poverty.  In  adjudging,  therefore,  of  the  relative  sanitary  condition 
of  two  districts,  any  comparison  of  death-rates  which  fails  to  make  a  con- 
siderable allowance,  though  an  allowance  which  we  cannot  at  present 
quantify,  for  varying  social  conditions,  will  be  likely  to  be  fallacious,  if  not 
absolutely  misleading. 

Occupation  and  Mortality. — The  Decennial  Supplement  of  the  Eegistrar- 
General  for  England  and  Wales  dealing  with  the  statistics  for  1881-90 
contains  a  very  full  series  of  occupational  statistics.  It  is  impossible 
to  summarise  these  in  fuU,  but  reference  may  be  made  to  the  above 
report  or  to  my  Vital  Statistics,  pp.  169-184.  The  death-rates  in  these 
statistics  are  given  for  a  standard  population  aged  25-65,  fallacies  caused 
by  varying  age  distribution  of  population  being  thus  eliminated.  The 
comparisons  are  confined  to  fairly  well-defined  occupations.  The  results  are 
stated  as  "  comparative  mortality  figures,"  which  are  obtained  by  taking  the 
death-rates  at  ages  25-45  and  45-65  in  the  chief  occupations,  and  applying 
them  to  the  standard  population  in  1891  of  61,215  men,  of  whom  40,004 
were  between  25  and  45,  and  21,211  between  45  and  65  years  of  age. 
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We  can  only  give  here  examples  of  the  results  illustrating  the  effects  of 
breathing  foul  air,  of  breathing  dust-laden  air,  and  of  alcoholic  excess. 

The  following  table  dealing  with  the  experience  of  the  years  1890-92 
gives  for  certain  selected  occupations  the  evidence  showing  the  damage 
done  by  impure  but  not  necessarily  dust- laden  air  in  the  course  of  these 
occupations. 

For  each  of  these  occupations  the  figures  indicating  the  mortahty  from 
phthisis  and  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems  are 
separately  shown ;  and  in  the  third  column  the  figures  representing  the 
mortahty  from  phthisis  and  respiratory  diseases  together  are  compared  with 
the  figure  for  agriculturists,  the  latter  being  taken  as  100.  The  occupations 
in  the  list  have  been  arranged  in  the  ascending  order  of  their  mortalities 
from  phthisis  and  respiratory  diseases  combined. 


Occupation. 

Phthisis  and  Diseases  of 
Respiratory  System. 

Phthisis. 

Diseases  of 

Respiratory 

System. 

Diseases  of 

Circulatory 

System. 

Mortality 
Figure. 

Ratio. 

Mortality  Figure. 

Agriculturist     . 

221 

100 

106 

115 

83 

Engraver — Artist 
Shopkeeper  (Class)     . 
Commercial  Clerk 
Butcher     .... 
Saddler      .... 
Watchmaker      . 
Shoemaker 

Draper       .... 
Tobacconist,     Tobacco 

Manufacturer 
Tailor         .... 
Hairdresser 

Hatter       .... 
Musician   .... 
Printer       .... 
Bookbinder 

279 
350 
390 
404 

417 
427 
437 
441 

461 
466 
489 
511 
522 
540 
543 

126 
158 
176 
183 
189 
193 
198 
200 

209 
211 
221 
231 
236 
244 
246 

146 
172 
218 
195 
248 
234 
256 
260 

280 
271 
276 
301 
322 
326 
325 

133 
178 
172 
209 
169 
193 
181 
181 

181 
195 
213 
210 
200 
214 
218 

96 
117 
115 
157 
133 

94 
121 
135 

109 
121 
179 
141 
191 
133 
115 

Contrary  to  the  experience  of  two-thirds  of  the  occupied  male  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  phthisis  is  more  fatal  than  are  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system  in  thirteen  out  of  fifteen  of  the  groups  of  workers  in  the 
preceding  table. 

Effects  of  breathing  Bust-laden  Air. — In  the  following  table,  extracted 
from  the  same  source  as  the  last,  similar  facts  are  set  forth  for  occupations 
in  which  there  is  special  liability  to  injury  from  the  inhalation  of  solid 
particles. 

Dr.  Ogle,  in  his  remarks  concerning  the  effects  of  dust  on  the  lungs  in 
1880-82,  pointed  out  that  the  dust  of  coal  and  of  wood  was  the  least 
injurious,  while  the  dust  of  metals  and  of  stone  was  the  most  injurious, 
flour  dust  and  the  dust  given  off  and  inhaled  in  textile  factories  occupying 
an  intermediate  position  as  regards  injury  to  health.  Dr.  Tatham's  figures, 
just  given,  on  the  whole  confirm  this  generalisation.  The  favourable 
position  of  coal-miners  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

Effects  of  Alcoholic  Excess. — The  death  returns  under  the  head  of 
alcoholism  are  very  imperfect.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  forms  a  better  index 
of  alcoholic  excess.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  persistent  excessive 
consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  damages  most  of  the  viscera  of  the  body. 
Hence  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  phthisis,  urinary  diseases,  gout,  and 
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Occupation. 

Phthisis  and  Diseases  of  the 
Respiratory  System. 

Phthisis. 

Diseases  of 

Respiratory 

System. 

Diseases  of 

Circulatory 

System. 

Mortality 
Figure. 

Ratio. 

Mortality  Figure. 

Agriculturist     . 

221 

100 

106 

116 

83 

Ironstone-miner 

294 

133 

90 

204 

84 

Carpenter 
Coal -miner 

826 

148 

172 

164 

106 

366 

166 

97 

269 

120 

Corn  Miller 

366 

166 

143 

223 

112 

Baker,  Confectioner 

392 

177 

185 

207 

130 

Blacksmith 

392 

177 

159 

233 

136 

Wool  Manufacturer 

447 

202 

191 

256 

131 

Tin-worker 

451 

204 

217 

234 

124 

Carpet,  Rug  Manufacture 
Bricklayer,  Mason,  Builde 

471 

213 

226 

245 

87 

r 

476 

215 

225 

261 

130 

Cotton  Manufacture  . 

540 

244 

202 

338 

152 

Lead-worker 

545 

247 

148 

397 

272 

Chimney-sweep 

651 

249 

260 

291 

142 

Stone  Quarrier  . 

576 

261 

269 

307 

137 

Zinc-workei 

587 

266 

240 

347 

126 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture 

645 

292 

195 

450 

162 

Gunsmith 

649 

294 

324 

325 

153 

Copper-miner    . 

678 

307 

331 

347 

121 

Copper-worker  . 
Lead-miner 

700 

317 

294 

406 

186 

705 

319 

380 

325 

142 

Glass  Manufacture     . 

740 

336 

295 

445 

157 

File-maker 

825 

373 

402 

423 

204 

Tin-miner 

885 

400 

508 

377 

95 

Cutler,  Scissors -maker 

900 

407 

382 

518 

167         t 

Potter,  Earthenware  Manu 

facturer 

1001 

453 

333 

668 

227 

suicide  are  excessive  in  their  incidence  on  the  occupations  in  which  alcoholic 
indulgence  is  common.  In  the  following  table,  derived  also  from  Dr. 
Tatham's  report,  the  mortality  of  occupied  males  in  1890-92  at  ages  25-65 
years,  from  each  cause  of  death,  has  been  expressed  as  100 ;  and  the 
mortaUty  in  each  several  industry  has  been  reduced  to  a  figure  proportional 
to  that  standard. 


Ill 

1 

o 

S2 

iseases  of 

Nervoiis 

System. 

1 

i 

hi 

III 

<^ 

< 

Q 

n 

Q 

Occupied  Males    . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Coachman,  Cabman 

153 

215 

122 

300 

100 

143 

124 

132 

Costermonger 

163 

277 

107 

150 

170 

100 

239 

171 

Coalheaver  . 

165 

223 

137 

— 

120 

50 

116 

122 

Fishmonger 

168 

215 

144 

150 

109 

160 

86 

120 

Musician 

168 

223 

141 

450 

136 

164 

174 

141 

Hairdresser  . 

175 

269 

130 

400 

109 

250 

149 

78 

Dock  Labourer 

195 

400 

96 

150 

139 

157 

176 

166 

Chimney-sweep 

200 

454 

78 

— 

100 

221 

141 

144 

Butcher 

228 

269 

207 

300 

128 

164 

106 

117 

Brewer 

250 

315 

219 

500 

162 

121 

148 

190 

Inn  Servant 

420 

815 

230 

550 

132 

179 

267 

188 

Innkeeper     . 

733 

708 

744 

600 

196 

229 

140 

220 

The  preceding  figures  and  others  of  like  nature  contained  in  the 
jistrar- General's  reports  have  an  important  bearing  on  life  probabilities 
:_!_  1--  _i.  ^i__  !-__•_  -/.  -n  Mr 1.     The  qucstion  of  occupatioD 
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which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  life-assurance  work. 
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is  important  in  deciding  whether  a  given  life  may  be  accepted  at  ordinary- 
risks  or  needs  to  be  weighted.  The  general  rules  are  that  persons  having 
an  indoor  have  on  the  average  less  good  life-prospects  than  those  having 
outdoor  occupations;  that  persons  following  dusty  occupations,  and  par- 
ticularly persons  engaged  in  occupations  involving  the  opportunity  for  or 
the  temptation  to  alcoholic  excess,  have  less  good  life-prospects  than  others 
for  whom  these  conditions  are  absent. 

Life-taUes  are  the  section  of  vital  statistics  which  is  more  intimately 
connected  with  insurance  work  than  any  other.  Life-tables  afford  an 
accurate  means  of  measuring  the  probabilities  of  life  and  death.  They 
represent  "  a  generation  of  individuals  passing  through  time,"  the  data  on 
which  they  are  founded  being  the  number  and  ages  of  the  living  and  the 
number  and  ages  of  the  dying.  Dr.  Farr  calls  the  life-table  a  hiometer,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  of  equal  importance,  in  all  inquiries  connected  with  human 
life  or  sanitary  improvements,  with  the  barometer  or  thermometer  and 
similar  instruments  employed  in  physical  research.  It  is  the  keystone  or 
pivot  on  which  life  assurance  hinges,  converting  it  from  a  mere  lottery  into 
an  accurate  science. 

Description  of  Life-tahle. — The  essential  portions  of  a  life-table  are  the 
number  and  ages  of  the  living  and  the  number  and  ages  of  the  dying. 

(1)  Suppose  that  we  could  observe  100,000  children,  all  born  at  the 
same  moment,  and  follow  them  throughout  life,  entering  in  a  column  the 
number  who  remain  alive  at  the  end  of  each  successive  year  until  all  have 
died.  This  column  is  headed  by  the  symbol  l^ ;  where  l^  represents  the 
number  who  reach  the  precise  age  x. 

In  the  second  column  we  record  the  number  dying  before  the  completion 
of  each  year  of  life.  Thus  the  number  who  die  before  reaching  the  first 
anniversary  are  placed  opposite  the  age  0  in  the  table,  and  so  on.  In  this 
way  we  obtain  the  column  headed  d^ ;  where  d^  represents  the  number  out 
of  Ix  persons  attaining  the  precise  age  x,  who  die  before  reaching  the  age 
X  +  1.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 

i.e.  the  number  dying  between  the  ages  x  and  a?  +  1  is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  numbers  living  at  the  ages  x  and  x  +  1. 

In  practice  it  is  not  possible  to  observe  a  body  of  children  through  life 
in  the  precise  manner  indicated,  so  that  other  methods  must  be  resorted  to. 

(2)  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  that  all  the 
persons  observed  have  been  born  at  the  same  time.  If  we  could  trace 
any  100,000  children  through  life,  however  various  might  be  the  dates  of 
their  births,  a  life-table  might  be  similarly  constructed,  if  the  numbers 
living  and  dying  during  each  year  of  life  were  known. 

Our  national  records  do  not  lend  themselves  to  either  of  these  methods, 
but  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  H.^-  (Healthy  Males)  Table  and  the  more 
recent  tables  issued  by  the  Institute  and  Faculty  of  Actuaries  are  partially 
based  on  the  second  method,  being  constructed  from  the  results  of  watching 
a  large  number  of  insured  lives  from  the  time  of  their  insurance  to  death. 

(3)  Without  tracing  the  history  of  individuals  through  life  we  may,  by 
taking  a  complete  census  of  the  population,  distributed  according  to  age  and 
sex,  obtain  data  for  forming  the  column  l^^.  Similarly  from  the  annual 
death-returns  we  obtain  the  number  dying  during  each  year  of  life  in  a 
given  year,  and  thus  form  the  column  d^. 

The  methods  by  which  the  other  necessary  columns  of  a  life-table  are 
derived  from  these  two  fundamental  columns  are  described  on  p.  386. 
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(4)  The  method  usually  adopted  in  constructing  a  life -table  is  a 
modification  of  the  last.  The  mortality  experience  of  a  single  year  may 
be  exceptional  in  character.  For  this  reason,  the  number  of  persons  dying 
within  a  longer  period,  e.g.  in  the  decennium  1891-1900,  and  their  ages  at 
death  are  observed.  In  the  same  way  the  population  out  of  which  these 
deaths  occurred  is  ascertained  by  calculation  from  the  results  of  two  census 
enumerations.  It  is  assumed  that  the  rate  of  mortality  (i.e.  the  number  of 
deaths  per  unit  of  population)  for  any  age  of  life  thus  obtained  will  be 
applicable  to  other  persons  out  of  a  given  number  started  with  at  birth,  as 
they  successively  attain  the  age  in  question.  By  this  means  results  are 
obtained  which,  being  wholly  based  on  recent  observations,  are  more  correct, 
as  indicating  the  present  conditions  affecting  the  duration  of  life,  than  if 
100,000  persons  were  watched  from  birth  to  death ;  for  in  the  latter  case 
the  conditions  which  determined  the  rate  of  mortality  might,  before  the 
series  was  available,  have  undergone  great  changes,  and  for  practical  pur- 
poses the  table  be  almost  valueless. 

Dr.  Farr's  English  Life-table  No.  3  was  based  on  the  registered  deaths 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  seventeen  years  1838-54  and  on  the  two 
census  enumerations  of  population  in  1841  and  1851.  Dr.  Ogle's  Life- table 
was  based  on  the  mean  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  decennium 
1871-80  and  on  the  total  deaths  during  the  same  decennium,  and  Dr. 
Tatham's  Life-table  on  the  corresponding  figures  for  1881-90. 

Method  of  Construction  of  Life-taUe. — The  deaths  in  a  population 
during  any  stated  year  do  not  occur  simultaneously  either  at  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  the  year,  but  are  distributed  throughout  its  course.  Further- 
more, the  deaths  registered  at  any  age  x  will  not  have  occurred  at  the  precise 
age  X,  but  some  of  the  persons  dying  will  have  just  attained  the  age  x, 
whilst  others  will  have  been  close  on  a;  +  1.  It  is  assumed,  in  the  usual 
method  of  constructing  a  life-table,  that  the  deaths  at  age  x  occur  at  equal 
intervals  throughout  the  ensuing  year,  an  assumption  the  error  of  which  is 
minute,  except  for  the  first  two  years  of  life. 

We  have  seen  that  l^  in  the  life-table  is  the  number  who,  out  of  a  given 
number  born,  attain  the  precise  age  x.  The  number  I^q  represents  the 
number  surviving  to  the  end  of  their  tenth  year  out  of  a  given  number  /<, 
at  birth.  But  in  a  population  situated  as  just  described,  persons  will  be 
found  whose  ages  are  of  various  intermediate  periods  between  x  and  x  +  1, 
or  in  the  instance  taken,  between  ten  and  eleven  years.  If,  however,  we 
assume  the  deaths  to  be  equally  distributed  throughout  the  year,  the 
number  who  attain  its  middle  will  be  the  arithmetical  mean  of  those 
commencing  the  year  and  those  completing  it.     Thus — 

The  number  who  attain  the  middle  of  the  tenth  year  of  life  is 
^loi  =  K^io  +  ^11  )•  The  mean  population  thus  obtained  is  denoted  by  P^;  in 
Farr's  notation,  and  by  La;  in  the  standard  notation  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries ;  while  d^  is  the  number  of  deaths  extracted  from  the  register 
and  relating  to  the  population  which  in  the  middle  of  the  given  year 
numbers  La;. 

Then    ^^  =  ma;  =  rate  of  mortality  or  central  death-rate  per  unit  of 

La; 

population  in  the  centre  of  the  year  of  age  x. 

It  is  called  rate  of  mortality  or  death-rate  according  to  Farr,  central 
death-rate  by  actuaries,  who  reserve  the  name  rate  of  mortality  for  the 
probability  of  dying  during  a  year  (g'x)- 
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If  by  _pa;  be  indicated  the  probability  that  a  person  of  the  precise  age  x 
will  survive  one  full  year,  and  if  ^a;  =  number  of  persons  living  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  x,  of  whom  1^+^  survive  to  the  end  of  the  year,  then 
_lx+i  _         survivors  at  end  of  year 
l^      number  living  at  its  beginning. 


It  can  be  shown  ^  also  that 


2-m. 


By  this  formula  a  very  simple  relation  is  found  to  exist  between  the 
probabilities  of  life  and  the  rate  of  mortality.  From  the  census  returns 
and  the  death-registers,  m^  for  all  ages,  i.e.  for  all  values  of  x,  can  easily  be 
obtained ;  then  by  the  above  formula  p^  for  each  age  can  be  calculated,  and 
this  enables  the  life-table  to  be  constructed. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  describe  the  construction  of  a  life-table  in 
detail.  For  this,  reference  must  be  made  elsewhere.^  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  each  column  in  a  Life-table, 
and  this  is  best  grasped  by  knowing  how  the  column  has  been  built  up. 

First  of  all,  as  indicated  above,  from  the  population  figures  and  the 
deaths  for  each  individual  year  of  life  the  death-rate  and  the  probability  of 
living  a  single  year  are  calculated  as  described  above.  Then  it  is  usual  to 
start  with  100,000  children  at  birth,  males  and  females  in  the  proportion 
shown  at  the  last  census.  Thus,  supposing  they  were  51,195  and  48,805 
respectively,  as  in  the  Brighton  Life-table.  These  numbers  are  entered  at 
the  head  of  the  l^  columns  for  males  and  females  respectively. 

Then  starting  with  51,195  male  infants  at  birth,  the  number  living  at 
the  end  of  one  year  is  obtained  by  multiplying  this  number  by  the  prob- 
ability of  surviving  to  the  end  of  the  first  year.     Thus — 

61,195  X  "84608  =  43,315  surviving  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life, 

43,315  X  '93392  =  40,452  surviving  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  life, 
and  so  on. 

Thus  the  43,315  males  surviving  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life  out 
of  51,195  born  will  have  each  Lived  a  complete  year  in  the  first  year,  or 
among  them  43,315  years.  Similarly,  40,452  males  will  live  another  com- 
plete year  each  in  the  second  year,  or  among  them  a  further  40,452  complete 
years ;  similarly  39,456  complete  years  of  life  will  be  lived  in  the  third  year ; 
38,723  in  the  fourth  year,  and  so  on,  until  the  males  started  with  become 
extinct. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  total  number  of  complete  years  lived  by 
the  51,195  males  started  with  at  birth  will  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
the  multiplication  of  the  number  starting  at  each  year  of  life  into  the 
probability  of  surviving  to  the  end  of  each  year. 

Thus  in  the  above  example  it  is  43,315  +  40,452  +  39,456  +  38,723  + 

1  =  2,206,174  years.     As  this  number   of  years   is   Lived  by  51,195 

males,  the  number  of  complete  years  lived  on  an  average  by  each  male 

2,206,174     ,^^^ 

This  result  is  known  as  the  curtate  expectation  of  life. 

The  above  represents  the  complete  years  of  life,  no  account  being  taken 
of  that  portion  of  lifetime  lived  by  each  person  in  the  year  of  his  death. 

^  See  Elements  of  Vital  Statistics,  A.  Newsholme,  p.  259. 
2  Op.  cit.  pp.  255  et  seq. 
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In  some  instances  this  may  only  be  a  few  days,  in  others  nearly  an  entire 
year ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  taking  one 
person  with  another,  that  the  duration  of  life  in  the  year  of  death  will  be 
half  a  year. 

If  we  add  this  half-year  to  the  curtate  expectation  of  life,  the  complete 
expectation  of  life  is  obtained. 

Thus  the  complete  expectation  for  males  at  birth  in  Brighton  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  1881-90  =  43-09  +  0*5  =  4359  years ;  at  the  age  of 
ten  years  =  48-62  + 0-5  =  49-12  years.  This  method  is  accurate  for  most 
ages,  but  for  the  first  year  0-5  is  too  much. 

The  following  tables  are  extracted  from  the  English  life-table  and  from 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries  life-table.  They  illustrate  the  two  methods  of 
nomenclature  previously  mentioned.     Note  that 


La;  in  the  second  table  =  Pj.  in  the  first, 


and 


and 


Q      T 

7^  =  7^  =  e°a;  =  complete  expectation  of  life. 


Only  the  last  years  of  life  in  each  table  have  been  taken  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  but  the  method  of  construction  of  the  life-table  can  be  studied  in 
them  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  life-table  had  commenced  at  birth. 


Life-table  for  England  and  Wales,  based  on  the  Mortality 
IN  THE  Ten  Years  1881-90 


MALES. 

Age. 

Dying  in  each 
Year  of  Age. 

Born  and  Sur- 
viving at  each 
Age.i 

Population,  or 
Years  of  Life 

Lived,  ill  each 
Year  of  Age. 

Population,  or 

Years  of  Life 

Lived,  in  and 

above  each 

Year  of  Age, 

Expectation  of 

Life  at  each 

Age. 

X 

d. 

Ix 

Px 

Q. 

E, 

95 

162 

383 

302 

658 

1-72 

96 

99 

221 

171 

356 

1-61 

97 

58 

122 

93 

185 

1-51 

98 

32 

64 

48 

91 

1-42 

99 

17 

32 

24 

43 

1-33 

100 

8 

15 

11 

19 

1-24 

101 

4 

7 

5 

8 

1-13 

102 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0-98 

103 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0-69 

1  Out  of  509,180  started  with  at  birth. 


Duration  of  Life. — By  means  of  a  life-table  the  average  duration  of 
life  can  be  accurately  determined.  For,  although  nothing  is  more  uncertain 
than  the  duration  of  life,  there  are,  as  Babbage  has  said,  "  few  things  less 
subject  to  fluctuation  than  the  duration  of  life  in  a  multitude  of  observa- 
tions." This  principle  enables  annuities  and  life  assurance  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  exact  and  definite  calculations,  which  among  a  large  class  of 
persons  will  be  found  to  be  approximately  accurate. 
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Institute  of  Actuaries  H.^-  (Healthy  Males)  Life-table 


Age. 

Number 

Number 

Probability 

irfx  +  ^.^,= 

Living. 

Dying. 

of  Living 

2L  , 

1  year. 

^f-x+l 

W.  +  h^x) 

2L,  =  T, 

e\ 

X 

u 

d. 

Vx 

=  L^ 

85 

54 

11 

•796 

166 

3-07 

48-5 

193 

3-57 

86 

43 

9 

•791 

123 

2-86 

38-5 

144^5 

3-36 

87 

34 

8 

•764 

89 

2-62 

30 

106 

3^12 

88 

26 

6 

•769 

63 

2-42 

23 

76 

2-92 

89 

20 

5 

•750 

43 

2^15 

17-5 

53 

2-65 

90 

15 

4 

•733 

28 

1-87 

13 

35^5 

2^37 

91 

11 

3 

•727 

17 

1-55 

9^5 

22^5 

2-05 

92 

8 

3 

•625 

!9 

1-13 

6-5 

13 

1-63 

93 

5 

2 

•600 

4 

•80 

4 

6-5 

1-30 

94 

3 

2 

•334 

1 

•33 

2 

2-5 

•83 

95 

1 

1 

•000 

0 

•5 

•5 

•50 

The  duration  of  life  as  determined  by  a  life-table  is  known  as  the 
expectation  of  life  or  mean  after -lifetime.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  expectation  of  life  is  the  average  number  of  years  which  persons  of  a 
given  age,  taken  one  with  another,  live,  assuming  that  they  die  according 
to  a  given  table  of  the  probabilities  of  life.  The  term  "expectation  of 
life"  does  not  imply  that  an  individual  may  reasonably  expect  to  live  a 
given  number  of  years.  The  excess  of  those  who  die  late  is  distributed 
among  those  who  die  early,  "  those  who  live  longer  enjoying  as  much  more 
in  proportion  to  their  number  as  those  who  fall  short  enjoy  less  of  Ufe." 
Thus  the  expectation  of  life  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  most  probable 
lifetime  of  any  given  individual. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  absence  of  a  life-table  to  ascertain 
the  expectation  of  life,  but  none  of  them  give  exact  results. 

The  formula  of  Willich  gives  approximate  results  for  ages  between  25 
and  75.     It  is  as  follows : — 

If  a?  =  expectation  of  life,  and  a  =  present  age,  then 

X  =  1(80  -  a). 

Thus  at  the  age  of  45  years  the  expectation  of  life  according  to  this 
formula  =  1(80 -45)  =  23*3  years.  According  to  the  English  life-table  it 
varies  from  22  for  men  to  24  for  women. 

Farr  gave  the  following  formula  for  obtaining  an  approximation  to  the 
expectation  of  life  at  birth  when  the  birth-rate  and  death-rate  are  known. 

If  &  =  birth-rate  and  cZ  =  death-rate  per  unit  of  population,  then  the 

'2 


expectation  of  life  =  (o  ^  ^)  +  (o  ^  t)- 

Thus  in  the  decennium  1881-90  the  birth-rate  in  England  and  Wales 
was  "03234,  and  the  death-rate  '01908  per  unit.     The  expectation  of  life 

at  birth  =  ^^  x  iQjgQgj  +  (3  x  .Q^^gJ  =  45-6  years,  while  the  expectation  of 

life  shown  by  the  English  life- table  for  males  and  females  combined  was 
45 '4  years. 

These  formulae  might  be  used  without  misleading  to  any  considerable 
extent  when  applied  to  a  given  community  for  successive  years.  They 
would  be  misleading  if  employed  for  comparing  communities  having  widely 
different  birth-rates. 
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The  expectation  of  life  at  different  ages,  and  according  to  different  life- 
tables,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Expectation  op  Life  (Mean  After-lipetime)  according  to 
various  lipe-tables  at  successive  aoes 


Carlisle 

English  Life-table, 

EnglUh  Life-table 

English 

Life-table 

Years  ot 
Age. 

Table. 

No.  8, 

1838-64. 

(Ogle), 

1871-80. 

(Tatham),  1881-90. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female*. 

MaIm. 

FenulM. 

0     . 

38-7 

39-91 

41-85 

41-36 

44-62 

43-66 

47-18 

5    . 

51-3 

49-71 

50-33 

50-87 

53-08 

62-75 

64-92 

10     . 

48-8 

47-05 

47-67 

47-60 

49-76 

49-00 

51-10 

15     . 

45-0 

43-18 

43-90 

43-41 

45-63 

44-47 

46-65 

20     . 

41-5 

39-48 

40-29 

39-40 

41-66 

40-27 

42-42 

25    . 

37-9 

36-12 

37-04 

35-68 

37-98 

36-28 

38-50 

30    . 

34-3 

32-76 

33-81 

32-10 

34-41 

32-52 

34-76 

35     . 

31-0 

29-40 

30-59 

28-64 

30-90 

28-91 

31-16 

40    . 

27-6 

26-06 

27-34 

25-30 

27-46 

25-42 

27-60 

45     . 

24-5 

22-76 

24-06 

22-07 

24-06 

22-06 

24  05 

50     . 

21-1 

19-54 

20-75 

18-93 

20-68 

18-82 

20-56 

55     . 

17-6 

16-45 

17-43 

15-95 

17-33 

15-74 

17-23 

60     . 

14-3 

13-53 

14-34 

13-14 

14-24 

12-88 

14-10 

65     . 

11-8 

10-82 

11-51 

10-55 

11-42 

10-31 

11-26 

70    . 

9-2 

8-45 

9-02 

8-27 

8-95 

8-04 

8-77 

75    . 

7-0 

6-49 

6-93 

6-34 

6-87 

6-10 

6-68 

80    . 

5-5 

4-93 

5-26 

4-79 

5-20 

4-52 

5  00 

85    . 

4-1 

3-73 

3-98 

3-56 

3-88 

3-29 

3-71 

90    . 

3-3 

2-84 

3-01 

2-66 

2-90 

2-37 

2-75 

95    . 

3-5 

2-17 

2-29 

2-01 

2-17 

1-72 

2-05 

100    . 

2-3 

1-68 

1-76 

1-61 

1-62 

1-24 

1-54 

The  comparability  of  the  expectation  of  life  according  to  different 
tables,  of  which  examples  are  given  in  the  preceding  table,  depends  on 
their  being  constructed  by  similar  methods.  From  this  standpoint  it  is 
unfortunate  that,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Hayward,i  a  different 
and  improved  method  has  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  national 
life-table  for  1891-90  from  that  employed  by  Drs.  Farr  and  Ogle.  The 
chief  differences  are  at  the  two  extremes  of  Hfe,  the  values  of  p^  to  p^  and 
from  Pg5  onwards  being  considerably  in  excess  of  what  they  would  be  had 
Drs.  Farr  and  Ogle  used  the  same  method  as  was  employed  in  the  most 
recent  national  life-table.  For  details  as  to  the  methods  employed  see  Dr. 
Hayward's  papers.^     The  differences  in  the  'p^  column  are  as  follows : — 

England  and  Wales,  1881-90  (Males) 


Values  in  the  Official 
Life-table  (a). 

New  Values  by  Farr's 
Methods  (b). 

Differences  of  (6) 
ftroni  (a). 

^0 

Vx 
Pi 
Ps 

P4 

Pso 
Pao 
Pio 
Pso 

0-83896 
0-94270 
0-97617 
0-98461 
0-98859 

0-98022 
0-96408 
0-92800 
0-84699 

0-84469 
0-94400 
0-97737 
0-98581 
0-98987 

0-98024 
0-96468 
0-92946 
0-85875 

+  0  00593 
+  0-00130 
+  0-00120 
+  0-00120 
+  0-00128 

+  0-00002 
+  0-00060 
+  0-00146 
+  0-01176 

1  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  Ixiv.  part  4. 
*  Op.  cit.  and  part  3. 
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Dr.  Hayward  has  recalculated  E^;  values  for  five  decennia  on  a  uniform 
basis.  The  following  is  his  statement  of  the  method  employed  and  the 
results  obtained : — 

(1)  The  foundation  numerical  facts  have  been  taken  from  the  Census 
Keports  and  from  the  Annual  Keports  and  Decennial  Supplements  of  the 
Kegistrar-General. 

(2)  The  method  of  calculation  used  has  been  the  modified  short  method 
which  was  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  for 
September  and  December  1899,  vol.  Ixii.  parts  3  and  4,  and  which  has 
been  shown  to  give  results  practically  identical  with  those  to  be  obtained 
by  the  extended  method  described  in  the  same  paper. 

(3)  The  mean  population  numbers  for  each  decennium  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  new  method  described  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Waters,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  for  June  1901,  vol.  xHv.  part  2. 

(4)  In  order  to  economise  space,  only  the  final  Ea;  values  of  the  life- 
tables  are  given  in  tabular  form,  and  they  are  left  without  comment.  . 


Table  showing  E^;  Values  {i.e.  Mean  After -lifetime  or  Expectation  of  Life 
AT  Age  re),  based  on  the  Years  of  Life  and  on  the  Number  of  Deaths 
IN  England  and  Wales  for  each  Decennium. 


1.  Males 

Age. 

1841-50. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

0  . 

39-73 

40-06 

39-65 

41-00 

43-32 

1  . 

46-55 

47-06 

46-72 

48-20 

50-56 

2  . 

48-72 

49-28 

49-06 

50-36 

52-61 

3  . 

49-51 

50-04 

49-79 

50-82 

52-88 

4  . 

49-74 

50-26 

49-96 

50-77 

52-70 

5  . 

49-67 

50-16 

49-82 

50-49 

52-30 

10  . 

46-64 

47-24 

46-79 

47-13 

48-65 

15  . 

42-78 

43-35 

42-80 

42-97 

44-33 

25  . 

36-03 

36-43 

35-65 

35-42 

36-34 

35  . 

29-28 

29-51 

28-86 

28-40 

28-87 

45  . 

22-60 

22-80 

22-32 

21-88 

22  04 

55  . 

16-15 

16-34 

16-06 

15-66 

15-71 

65  . 

10-40 

10-53 

10-43 

10-21 

10-24 

75  . 

6-01 

6-03 

6-03 

5-91 

6-06 

85  . 

3-27 

3-29 

3-25 

3-15 

3-32 

95  . 

1-70 

1-73 

2.  1 

1-66 
'emales 

1-57 

1-72 

0  . 

41-61 

42-15 

42-39 

44-36 

46-67 

1  . 

47-01 

47-82 

48-26 

50-39 

52-66 

2  . 

49-02 

49-93 

50-51 

52-46 

54-56 

3  . 

49-79 

50-71 

51-29 

62-95 

54-83 

4  . 

50-02 

50-95 

51-49 

52-94 

54-66 

5  . 

49-93 

50-86 

51-38 

52-66 

54-27 

10  . 

47-08 

47-95 

48-32 

49-25 

50-65 

15  . 

43-31 

44-12 

44-36 

45-13 

46-40 

25  . 

36-72 

37-37 

37-35 

37-67 

38-51 

35  . 

30-25 

30-77 

30-66 

30-61 

31-08 

45  . 

23-74 

24-12 

23-96 

23-78 

24-01 

55  . 

17-02 

17-30 

17-19 

16-98 

17-12 

65  . 

11-03 

11-19 

11-17 

11-02 

11-17 

76  . 

6-41 

6-45 

6-45 

6-40 

6-62 

85  . 

3-45 

3-48 

3-54 

3-41 

3-69 

95  . 

1-77 

1-81 

1-88 

1-73 

1-97 
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In  addition  to  the  national  life-tables  already  mentioned,  various  local 
life- tables  have  also  been  constructed  based  on  the  experience  of  1881-90, 
and  of  1891-1900.  The  more  important  comparative  experiences  for  males 
are  given  in  the  following  tables.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
life- tables  are  fairly  comparable,  though  two  of  them,  for  Brighton  and 
Oldham,  are  constructed  by  the  graphic  method  and  the  remainder  by 
means  of  mathematical  interpolation. 

Expectation  op  Life  for  Males 


Years  of 

1881-90. 

1891-1900. 

Manchester 

City 
(Tatham). 

Oldham 

Glasgow 

Brighton 
(NewsholmeX 

London 

Haydock, 

Uinc. 
(Hayward). 

Brighton 
(NewsholmeX 

Age. 

(TattersaU). 

(Chalmers). 

(Murphy). 

0 

34-71 

36-88 

35-18 

43-59 

40-98 

42-42 

44-92 

5 

45-59 

46-90 

46-97 

52-87 

51-60 

54-31 

53-94 

10 

42-75 

43-81 

44-32 

49-12 

47-84 

50-17 

49-80 

15 

38-78 

39-59 

40-51 

44-67 

43-40 

46-93 

45-29 

20 

34-62 

35-73 

36-90 

40-55 

39-13 

41-78 

41-09 

25 

30-69 

31-96 

33-29 

36-51 

84-96 

37-64 

37  12 

35 

23-76 

24-82 

26-06 

29-02 

27-25 

29-38 

29-45 

45 

17-80 

18-44 

19-54 

22-36 

20-65 

22  12 

22-54 

55 

12-49 

12-83 

13-39 

16-48 

14-76 

15-05 

16-44 

65 

8-15 

8-05 

9-38 

10-96 

9-76 

8-40 

11-01 

75 

5-11 

4-39 

5-96 

6-64 

5-91 

4-72 

6-49 

Haydock  in  Lancashire  contained  a  population  of  4576  males  in  1901, 
so  that  the  basis  on  which  this  life-table  is  constructed  is  somewhat  small 

Other  means  of  estimating  the  duration  of  life  have  been  proposed,  but 

they  are  without  exception  untrustworthy.    Of  these  the  one  most  frequently 

employed  is  the  mean  age  at  death. 

Tir  *  J    41.     sum  of  ages  at  death      mu      -r  ^  j-     ^ 

Mean  aqe  at  death  = ,    °  ^  , — -r — •     Ihus,  if  five  persons  die  at 

^  number  oi  deaths  ^ 

4.1.  -in  OA  on  ^A  Kn  4-1,  •  4-  A  4-1.  10  +  20  +  30  +  40  +  50 
the  ages  10,. 20,  30,  40,  50,  their  mean  age  at  death  = = 

=  30  years ;  and  if  a  second  group  of  five  die  at  the  age  of  25,  30,  45,  50, 

KA  .•  1  ^u  •  ^^4.1,  -n  u  25  +  30  +  45  +  50  +  70  .. 
70  respectively,  their  mean  age  at  death  will  be = =  44 

years.  Assuming  that  these  two  groups  of  persons  were  exposed  during 
life  to  similar  influences,  the  question  arises.  Would  the  mean  age  at  death 
of  the  two  groups  form  a  safe  standard  of  comparison  between  them? 
It  should  be  noted,  to  begin  with,  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
instances  quoted  is  very  small,  and  cannot  therefore  form  a  trustworthy 
basis  for  comparison.  But  even  if  each  group  embraced  a  large  number  of 
persons,  the  two  groups  would  not  be  comparable,  as  their  age-constitution 
is  so  different.  In  a  normal  or  life-table  population,  the  mean  age  at  death 
is  the  same  as  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth.  But  in  a  population  like 
that  of  England  and  Wales,  where  the  births  constantly  exceed  the  deaths, 
and  the  population  is  an  increasing  one,  the  mean  age  at  death  is  necessarily 
lowered  by  the  large  proportion  of  deaths  of  young  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  high  birth-rate  continues  for  a  series  of  years,  there  being 
added  every  year  to  the  population  more  than  are  taken  from  it  by  death 
and  migration,  there  results  an  excessive  proportion  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  55,  during  which  period  of  life  the  death-rate  is  below  the 
average  death-rate  for  all  agea 
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In  contrasting  different  nations  the  mean  age  at  death  is  a  most  falla- 
cious test,  owing  to  variations  in  birth-rate  and  in  migration  of  population. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  table  from  Farr's  Vital  Statistics,  p.  473 : — 


Mortality ;  or,  One 
Death. 

Mean  Age  at 
Death. 

Mean  After-life- 
time or  Expecta- 
tion of  Life. 

England  (1841)   . 
France         n       • 
Sweden       „       . 

In  46  living 
„  42      „ 
M  41       „ 

29  years 
34     „ 
31     „ 

41  years 
40      „ 
39      „ 

Metropolis  ,,        . 
Liverpool    ,,       . 

„  41      „ 
„30      „ 

29      „ 

21           M 

37      „ 
26      „ 

Surrey  (extra-Metropolitan) 

„52      „ 

34      „ 

45      „ 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  England,  where  the  mean  age  at  death  was 
lowest  of  three  countries  in  1841,  the  mortality  was  also  lowest,  but  the 
true  expectation  of  life,  as  deduced  from  a  life-table,  was  highest ;  whereas 
if  the  mean  age  at  death  were  a  trustworthy  test  of  the  duration  of  life,  a 
low  mean  age  at  death  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  high  mortality. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  table  that  the  mortality  (number  out 
of  which  one  death  occurs),  although  it  does  not  pretend  to  express  the 
true  mean  expectation  of  life,  gives  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  it  than 
does  the  mean  age  at  death.  This  will  be  at  once  seen  if  the  mortality  and 
expectation  of  life  columns  in  the  preceding  table  be  arranged  side  by  side, 
for  they  coincide  in  position  in  every  instance,  unlike  the  mean  age  at 
death,  which  gives  very  variable  indications. 

(1)  In  contrasting  the  same  country  at  different  periods,  similar  fallacies 
may  arise.  Thus  49  per  cent  of  the  total  population  was  under  twenty  in 
England  in  1821,  but  in  1891  only  45  per  cent,  which  would  have  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  mean  age  at  death. 

(2)  Urban  populations  consist  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  persons  under 
forty  than  do  rural  populations.  Similar  differences  may  exist  between 
the  several  districts  of  large  cities,  and  correction  for  different  age-constitu- 
tion of  populations  may  sometimes  reverse  the  apparent  position  of  the 
populations  under  comparison. 

(3)  In  the  comparison  of  different  classes  of  society,  and  those  engaged 
in  different  occupations,  serious  errors  have  arisen  by  the  use  of  this  test  to 
determine  their  relative  vitaHty.  It  would  be  absurd,  for  instance,  to  draw 
any  inferences  from  a  comparison  of  the  mean  ages  at  death  of  bishops  and 
curates,  as  men  do  not  usually  become  bishops  till  they  have  passed  the 
middle  period  of  Hfe.  Similarly  in  comparing  the  gentry  with  tradesmen. 
Many  gentry  are  retired  tradesmen,  and  their  mean  age  at  death  is  there- 
fore higher  than  that  of  tradesmen.  A  Socialist  leader  in  1890  stated  that 
the  mean  age  at  death  of  workmen  was  29-30  years,  of  the  well-to-do  classes 
55-60  years.  This  statement  does  not  shed  any  light  on  the  relative 
vitality  of  the  two  classes  under  comparison.  It  simply  shows  that  the 
Trade  Union  Societies,  from  which  some  of  the  above  figures  were  derived, 
consisted  largely  of  young  men,  whose  age  at  death,  if  they  died  at  all, 
must  necessarily  be  lower  than  that  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  consisting  as 
they  do,  in  a  large  measure,  of  persons  retired  from  active  work. 

The  acceptance  of  the  mean  age  at  death  as  a  test  of  the  duration  of 
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life  is  a  fragment  of  the  error  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  life-table 
from  the  deaths  alone,  as  in  Dr.  Price's  Northampton  Table. 

Changes  in  Expectation  of  Life. — The  table  given  on  page  390, 
enables  us  to  trace  the  improvement  in  the  expectation  of  life  since  1841- 
1850. 

In  the  following  table  the  increase  or  decrease  in  expectation  of  life  at 
quinquennial  intervals  of  age  is  shown. 

Increase  or  Decrease  op  Expectation  op  Lipe  at  Five-yearly  Intervals  of 
Age,  the  English  Life-table  for  1871-80  being  compared  with  that  fob 
1838-54,  AND  THE  English  Life-table  for  1881-90  with  that  for  1871-80.* 


Males, 
Increase  or  Decrease  of. 

Fbmales, 
Increase  or  Decreue  of. 

Age. 

1871-80 

compared  with 

1838-64. 

1881-90 

compared  with 

1871-80, 

according  to 

the  Official 

Tables. 

1881-90  compared  with 

1871-80.  both  Life-tables  being 

worked  out  according  to 

Farr's  Extended  Method. 

0  . 

-M-44 

+  2-31 

+  2-62 

5  . 

-t-1-16 

+  1-88 

-fl-60 

10  . 

-f-0-55 

-M-40 

+  1-34 

15  . 

■i-0-23 

+  ro6 

-I-1-26 

25  . 

-0-44 

+  0-60 

-fO-89 

35  . 

-0-76 

+  0-27 

-i-0-47 

45  . 

-0-69 

-0-01 

-f-0-21 

55  . 

-0-50 

-0-21 

-I-0-06 

65  . 

-0-27 

-0-24 

-HO -06 

75  . 

-0-15 

-0-24 

-fO-17 

85  . 

-0-17 

-0-27 

-fO-31 

95  . 

-0-16 

-0-29 

-i-0-33 

Before  discussing  the  above  table  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  the 
death-rates  for  males  and  females  respectively  per  1000  living  at  each 
group  of  ages,  as  below : — 

Mean  Annual  Death-rate  per  1000  in  England  and  Wales  at  Eleven  Groups 
OF  Ages,  in  Groups  of  Years 


Males. 

FufALKS. 

Ages. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1896-1900. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1896-190a 

All  ages 

22-61 

20-22 

18-8 

20-00 

18-01 

16-6 

0-           .         .         . 

68-14 

61-69 

59-6 

58-10 

51-99 

49-9 

5- 

6-67 

5-34 

3-8 

6-20 

5-25 

3-9 

10- 

3-69 

2-94 

2-2 

3-70 

3  09 

2-3 

15- 

5-23 

4-30 

3-5 

5-43 

4-40 

3-3 

20- 

7-32 

5-71 

5  1 

6-78 

5-51 

4-3 

25- 

9-30 

7-73 

6-7 

8-58 

7-34 

5-9 

35- 

13-74 

12-35 

11-7 

11-58 

10-55 

9-6 

45- 

20-05 

19-28 

19-0 

15-59 

16-04 

14-5 

55- 

34-76 

34-66 

35-3 

28-54 

28-40 

281 

65- 

69-67 

70-17 

66-2 

60-82 

60-08 

67-4 

75  and  upwards 

1 

169-08 

162-18 

*144-3 

155-83 

147-32 

•131-2 

t280-2 

t256-9 

t  85  and  upwards. 


For  remarks  on  this  table  see  pages  389  and  397. 
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The  comparison  between  1871-80  and  1881-90  is  important,  as  on  these 
deaths  are  based  the  two  national  life-tables  for  these  two  decennial  periods. 
For  this  reason  we  give  a  further  table  showing  the  percentage  decline  in 
the  death-rate  in  each  sex  and  at  each  age-period. 


Percentage  Increase  or  Decrease  op  Death-rate  in  1881-90 

COMPARED  WITH    1871-80 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

All  ages 

-10-6 

-10-0 

0-          .         .         . 

-    9-5 

-10-5 

5- 

-19-9 

-15-3 

10- 

-20-3 

-16-5 

15- 

-17-8 

-19-0 

20- 

-22-0 

-187 

25- 

-16-9 

-14-5 

35- 

-10-1 

-   8-9 

45- 

-    3-8 

-   3-5 

55- 

-   0-3 

-   0-5 

65- 

+  0-9 

-    1-2 

75  and  uinvards 

-   4-1 

-   5-5 

Thus,  comparing  the  ninth  with  the  eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century ,»there  was  a  decreased  death-rate  among  females  at  every  age-period, 
and  among  males  a  decrease  of  all  but  the  age-period  65-75.  Comparing 
1871-80  with  1861-70,  Dr.  Ogle  found  that,  speaking  generally,  the  death- 
rates  feU  for  the  earlier  age-periods,  while  they  rose  for  the  later  periods  of 
Hfe,  the  male  death-rate  being  higher  than  in  the  preceding  decennium  at 
each  period  after  35  years  of  age,  while  the  female  death-rate  did  not  show 
an  increase  until  after  45  years  of  age. 

In  commenting  on  the  facts  brought  out  in  Dr.  Ogle's  decennial 
supplement  for  1871-80,  I  in  1893  made  the  following  remarks,  which 
may  appropriately  be  quoted  here  {Brighton  Life-table,  1893,  pp.  25  et 
seq.)\— 

"  (a)  A  favourite  explanation  of  the  increased  death-rate  and  diminished 
expectation  of  life  in  adult  years  is  that,  owing  to  the  saving  of  life  in  the 
earlier  years  of  life — a  saving  which  has  been  especially  in  zymotic  diseases 
and  phthisis  and  other  tubercular  diseases — there  has  been  a  larger  number 
of  weakly  survivors,  who  would  under  the  former  rSgime  have  been  carried 
off  by  these  diseases.  In  other  words,  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  has  been  impeded,  with  results  unfavourable  to  the 
health  and  vigour  of  adult  life.  This  argument  assumes  that  weakly 
children  are  more  prone  to  attack  by  infectious  diseases  than  robust 
children,  an  assumption  which  experience  does  not  confirm.  These  diseases 
appear  to  attack  the  majority  of  children,  weakly  or  robust,  who  are  exposed 
to  their  infection.  It  might  be  reasonably  expected,  therefore,  that  with  a 
decrease  in  the  total  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  there  would  have  been 
at  least  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  left 
maimed  by  an  attack  of  one  of  these  diseases  to  survive  to  adult  life.  We 
personally  think  that  the  weeding  out  of  weakly  lives,  caused  by  the  greater 
mortality  among  weakly  children  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  is 
almost  entirely  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  number  of  children  made 
weakly  in  former  times  by  non-fatal  attacks  of  an  infectious  disease. 

"  The  case  for  deterioration  of  the  race  by  survival  of  patients  who 
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would  formerly  have  died  in  early  life  from  phthisis  and  other  tubercular 
diseases  appears  to  be  a  stronger  one.  It  is  probable  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  phthisical  patients  are  cured  than  formerly.  It  is  probable  also 
that  many  more  children  with  a  strong  tendency  to  phthisis,  or  even 
suffering  from  its  early  symptoms,  are  prevented,  by  the  improved  medical 
treatment  and  the  improved  social  conditions  of  recent  years,  from  develop- 
ing the  disease.  These  now  may  survive  to  adult  life  and  become  the  parents 
of  children  with  a  strong  tubercular  tendency. 

"  Such  a  fact  need  not,  however,  cause  any  serious  apprehension  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  hereditary  tendencies  to  phthisis  only  act  under 
favourable  predisposing  conditions,  such  as  damp  and  overcrowded  houses, 
sedentary  occupation  in  a  cramped  position,  etc. ;  and  in  presence  of  the 
active  exciting  agent,  the  specific  bacillus  tuberculosis  introduced  ab  extra 
by  inhalation  or  by  means  of  food. 

"  (b)  Assuming  that  more  phthisical  patients  survive  than  formerly,  is 
it  not  equally  true  that  fewer  persons  become  phthisical  than  formerly  ? 
With  a  diminution  of  the  active  cases  of  phthisis,  the  number  of  centres 
for  phthisical  sputum,  which,  as  dust,  is  the  chief  cause  of  subsequent  infec- 
tion, must  have  diminished  to  a  corresponding  extent.  Of  the  fact  that 
the  predisposing  causes  of  phthisis — damp  and  overcrowded  houses,  ill- 
ventilated  workshops,  etc. — are  steadily  diminishing,  there  is  evidence  on 
every  hand.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  much  at  least 
of  the  deteriorating  effect  of  survival  of  tubercular  persons  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  large  number  of  persons  who  are  prevented  by  improved 
sanitary  and  social  conditions  from  becoming  tubercular. 

"It  is  premature  at  present  to  attempt  by  statistical  means  to 
determine  how  far  the  counteracting  influences  which  are  at  work  balance 
each  other,  or,  failing  a  balance,  on  which  side  is  the  preponderating 
effect. 

"  (c)  The  increased  stress  of  modern  life  is  supposed  by  many  to  explain 
the  increased  death-rate  among  adults.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  increased 
strain  exists  in  the  community  as  a  whole.  Each  adult,  as  he  becomes 
year  by  year  more  deeply  involved  in  the  battle  of  life,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  general  strain  of  life  in  the  community  is  increasing, 
forgetting  that  the  same  causes  operated  as  life  advanced  in  previous 
generations.  There  is  reason  for  thinking  with  Dr.  Pye-Smith  that  much 
of  the  evil  ascribed  to  "  over-pressure  "  is  really  due  to  over-feeding  and 
drinking. 

"  Assuming,  however,  that  over-pressure  exists  in  certain  stations  of 
life,  e.g.  among  city  merchants,  medical  men,  etc.,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
exist  generally  among  professional  men.  Clergymen,  lawyers,  and  civil - 
servants  are  as  classes  long-lived. 

"  Even  assuming  that  over-pressure  exists  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
professional  and  mercantile  classes,  these  do  not  form  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. The  majority  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  belong  to 
the  wage-earning  classes,  and  the  conditions  of  these  classes  ^vill  therefore 
necessarily  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  total  result.  What  are  the 
facts  as  regards  these  classes  ?  They  may  be  gathered  from  an  important 
address  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  R  Giffen.^  He  shows  that  the  wages  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  have  increased,  while  his  hours  have  decreased.  In  the 
textile,  engineering,  and  house-building  trades,  he  shows  that  the  workman 
gets  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  money  than  fifty  years  previously  for 

1  "  The  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the  last  Half  Century,"  by  R.  Giffen,  F.R.S. 
(Inaugural  Address,  Statistical  Society,  Session  1883-84). 
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20  per  cent  less  work.  He  sums  up  in  the  following  general  statement : 
'  While  the  workman's  wages  have  advanced,  most  articles  he  consumes 
have  rather  diminished  in  price,  the  change  in  wheat  being  especially 
remarkable,  and  significant  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  condition  of 
the  masses.  The  increased  price  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  articles — 
particularly  meat  and  house-rent — is  insufficient  to  neutralise  the  general 
advantages  which  the  workman  has  gained.' 

"  The  conditions  of  housing  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  are  still  unsatisfactory,  and  leave  ample  scope  for  improvement, 
though  they  have  immensely  improved  as  compared  with  fifty  years  ago. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  considerable  (though  probably  a 
diminishing)  residuum  who  are  not  included  in  the  general  improvement 
described  by  Mr.  Giffen. 

"  There  are  two  other  circumstances  affecting  the  life  of  the  community 
which  must  be  considered  in  this  connection.  These  are  the  effects  of 
increasing  '  urbanisation  *  and  the  associated  increase  of  manufacturing 
(and  largely  indoor)  occupations  as  contrasted  with  agricultural  and  out- 
door occupations. 

"  At  the  census  of  1861,  37*7  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  rural;  at  the  census  of  1881  this  proportion  had 
decreased  to  33*4  per  cent,  and  at  the  census  of  1891  to  28*3  per  cent. 
The  urban  death-rates  are  generally  higher  than  the  rural,  though  the 
former  have  shown  a  greater  reduction  in  recent  years  than  the  latter.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  in  toto  that  the  conditions  which  go  to  form  the  sum 
total  of  urban  life  are  less  favourable  to  a  healthy  adult  existence  than 
those  of  rural  life,  though  no  attempt  can  be  made  at  present  to  estimate 
the  share  of  the  increased  number  of  the  urban  population  in,  say,  1871-80 
as  compared  with  1838-54,  in  producing  the  higher  adult  death-rate  at  the 
more  recent  period. 

"  (d)  Another  consideration  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind.  We  are  at 
present  in  a  transition  period.  The  Public  Health  Acts  of  1871  and  1875 
heralded  immense  improvements  in  sanitation,  the  fruits  of  which  have  not 
even  yet  been  fully  reaped.  There  has  been,  more  especially  since  1875, 
steady  and  increasing  improvement  in  the  conditions  under  which  people 
live.  Men  now  40  years  of  age  were  born  in  the  pre-sanitary  period ;  and 
the  first  twenty  years  of  their  life  were  spent  under  more  unhygienic  con- 
ditions than  those  now  holding  good.  This  fact  would  go  far  towards 
explaining  a  stationary  death-rate  at  the  higher  ages.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, explain  an  increased  death-rate  at  those  ages. 

"  The  explanation  of  this  increased  death-rate  at  the  higher  ages  will 
probably  be  evident  when  at  the  end  of  another  twenty  or  thirty  years  the 
improved  conditions  of  life  have  endured  sufficiently  long  to  enable  their 
full  force  and  value  to  be  determined.  We  must  be  content  in  the  mean- 
time to  have  stated  the  more  important  factors  which  appear  to  be  at  work, 
leaving  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  to  a  time  when  the  statistical 
experience  of  our  country  is  more  mature." 

The  preceding  remarks  are  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  the  decennium 
1881-90  given  above.  The  decline  in  the  death-rate  which  when  the 
eighth  was  compared  with  the  seventh  decade  stopped  short  at  adult  life, 
has  now  extended  to  nearly  every  period  of  life  in  both  sexes,  though  it  is 
but  small  in  amount  after  the  forty-fifth  year  of  life. 

According  to  the  official  life-tables,  the  expectation  of  life  in  males  is 
less  in  1881-90  than  in  1871-80  after  the  forty-fourth  year  of  life.  But  as 
seen  in  the  table  on  page  393,  the  death-rate  at  these  same  higher  ages  is 
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lower  in  1881-90  than  in  1871-80,  with  a  paltry  exception  at  ages  65-75. 
These  two  statements  are  inconsistent.  The  expectation  of  life  at  a  given 
age  is  the  quotient  of  a  divisor  1^=  the  number  of  survivors  at  a  given 
age  out  of  100,000  at  birth,  and  of  a  dividend  Qx=  the  aggregate  number 
of  years  which  these  survivors  will  live  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 


E. 


Whatever  the  value  of  l^  ,  Q^  must  be  in  direct  proportion  to  it.  If  /j^  be 
halved,  Qa;  will  similarly  be  halved  and  Ea,  wiU  remain  unaffected.  It 
follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  results  summarised  in  the  tables 
on  page  393  from  two  parts  of  the  decennial  supplement  to  the  Report  of 
the  Eegistrar-General  for  1881-90  are  inconsistent,  £is  reduced  death-rates 
at  practically  every  age-period  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  an  improved 
expectation  of  life  at  each  age. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  lowered  death-rate  and  consequent  im- 
proved expectation  of  life  of  recent  years  by  a  comparison  between  the 
experience  of  males  insured  in  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  and  that  of 
males  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.^  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
the  death-rates  at  each  age-group,  but  the  following  table  shows  that  some 
decHne  in  the  death-rate  occurred  between  1874-80  and  1888-94  at  most 
ages.  The  slight  increase  shown  between  the  ages  of  55  and  75  is  probably 
due  to  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  influenza  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
decennium  1881-90. 

Percentage  Increase  or  Decrease  of  Death-rate 


Ages. 

Scottish  Widows- 
Fund  Experience. 

Comparing  1888-94 
with  1874-80. 

England  and  Wales. 

Comparing  1891-96 
with  1871-80. 

25-30 
30-35 
35-40 
40-45 
45-50 
50-55 
55-60 
60-65 
65-70 
70-75 
75-80 
80-85 
85  and  over 

-31% 
-21% 
-26% 

-15% 
+   2% 

-  2% 

-  4% 
0 

+  19% 

}           -23% 

}       -10% 

}          -    1% 
}          +   4% 
}           +   4% 
}         -0.7% 
-11-4% 

From  a  general  review  of  the  above  table,  it  would  appear  that  the 
class  of  persons  insured  in  this  society  have  benefited  on  the  whole  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  entire  community  by  the  present  improved  con- 
ditions of  life.  This  improvement  does  not  support  much  of  what  is  said 
as  to  the  increased  strain  and  stress  of  life  at  the  present  day. 


Statistical  Fallacies 

It  will  be  useful  to  complete  our  summary  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  vital  statistics  by  examples  of  the  more  important  statistical 
errors  which  find  currency.     Many  of  these  have  already  been  indicated. 

1  Fost  Magazine,  5th  April  1902,  p.  247. 
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Thus  the  errors  caused  by  stating  the  birth-rate  in  terms  of  the  entire 
population  are  stated  on  page  363.  On  page  368  are  discussed  the  errors  due 
to  the  death-rate  not  including  all  the  deaths  belonging  to  the  district  in 
question.  The  fallacies  as  to  the  relation  of  the  birth-rate  to  the  death- 
rate  are  discussed  on  page  369.  The  methods  of  correcting  for  varying  age 
and  sex  distribution  of  population  are  stated  on  page  371.  On  page  397  are 
illustrated  errors  arising  from  contrasting  expectations  of  life  derived  from 
life-tables  not  constructed  by  the  same  methods.  It  remains  to  discuss  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  fallacies  which  scarcely  admit  of  a  logical  classi- 
fication.    In  the  following  instances  no  attempt  is  made  at  classification. 

Errors  from  pavAiity  of  data  are  common.  A  few  well-established  and 
accurate  facts  are,  however,  more  trustworthy  than  a  large  group  the 
members  of  which  are  not  completely  homogeneous. 

The  degree  of  approximation  to  the  truth  of  a  varying  number  of 
observations  can  be  estimated  by  means  of  Foissons  formula.  This  formula 
can,  however,  only  be  entirely  trusted  in  the  ideal  case  of  games  of  chance, 
in  other  cases  forming  an  inadequate  test  of  accuracy. 

Let  fi  =  total  number  of  cases  recorded, 
m  =  number  in  one  group, 
n  =  number  in  the  other  group, 
so  that  m  +  n  =  fx. 

The    proportion    of    each   group   to   the   whole   will    be    respectively 

md  -. 

bances, 
sented  by 


—  and  — .     These  proportions  will  vary  within  certain  limits  in  succeeding 
instances,  and  the  extent  of  variation  will  be  within  the  proportion  repre- 


m     ^     /2-m-n 


+  2, 


and 


llm-n 


n 

It  is  evident  that  the  larger  the  value  of  /*  (the  total  number  of  obser- 
vations) the  less  will  be  the  value  of  2  a/  — g—  and  the  less  will  be  the 

limits  of  error  in  the  simple  proportion  — 

A* 

Thus  if  out  of  ten  cases  of  cholera  seven  recover,  how  near  is  this  to  the 
true  average  of  recoveries?  Here  the  probability  of  recovering  is  repre- 
sented by  1^,  of  dying  by  ^.  The  possible  error  is  given  by  the  second 
half  of  Poisson's  formula.     Thus — 


-=..y^^'=Va«=-«»»- 


Thus  the  possible  error  is  as  -4098  to  unity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  error  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  deaths.  What  will  be  the  possible  variation 
in  100,000  cases  on  this  basis  ? 

The  average,  as  stated,  is  70,000  recoveries  out  of  100,000  cases ;  the 
possible  error  is  40,980 ;  therefore  the  number  of  recoveries  may  be  either 
29,020  or  110,980,  a  conclusion  which  is  an  obvious  absurdity. 

If,  however,  100  cases  be  collected,  out  of  which  70  recover,  the  pro- 
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portion  is  the  same ;  but  by  Poisson's  formula  the  error  is  only  -13  to  unity, 
and  the  range  of  recoveries  out  of  100,000  cases  will  lie  between 

70,000  +  13,000  =  83,000, 
and  70,000  -  13,000  =  57,000. 

If  1000  cases  are  taken,  of  which  700  recover,  the  error  will  be  only  -04 
to  unity,  and  the  range  of  recoveries  in  100,000  cases  will  lie  between 

70,000  +  4000  =  74,000, 
and  70,000  -  4000  =  66,000. 

The  following  table  will  show  more  clearly  how,  with  an  increasing 
number  of  facts,  the  hmits  of  possible  error  (assuming  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  recorded)  steadily  decrease : — 


Total  Number  of 
Cases. 

Number  of  Recoveries. 

Possible  Number  Recovering 

out  of  100,000  Cases  according  to 

Poisson's  Formula. 

10 

100 

1,000 

10,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

7 

70 

700 

7,000 

70,000 

700,000 

29,020  or  110,980 
57,000  „    73,000 
66,000  „    74,000 
68,700  ,,    71,300 
69,600  „    70,400 
69,870  „    70,130 

Thus  a  small  number  of  observations  is  inadequate  to  establish  a  con- 
clusion ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  degree  of  accuracy  increases  only  in  the  ratio 
of  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  observations,^  the  mere  repetition  of 
observations  beyond  a  certain  number  (10,000  in  the  previous  table)  is 
proportionately  of  small  value,  and  after  a  time  becomes  practically  useless. 

Of  methods  of  stating  results  the  following  are  the  most  common  errors 
in  vital  statistics : — 

(a)  Errors  as  to  averages. 

(&)  Errors  from  the  composition  of  rates. 

(c)  Errors  from  stating  deaths  in  proportion  to  total  deaths. 

"  Averages  are  numerical  expressions  of  probabilities ;  extreme  values  are 
expressions  of  possibilities"  (Guy).  The  possible  range  of  the  average 
obtained  from  a  series  of  observations  can  always  be  ascertained  by  Poisson  s 
formula. 

In  vital  statistics  average  death-rates  for  a  series  of  years  may 
occasionally  disguise  the  truth.  They  are  fairly  trustworthy  for  the 
general  death-rate,  but  for  epidemic  diseases  may  tend  to  disguise  the  true 
incidence  of  the  diseases  in  question.  It  is  particularly  dangerous  to  compare 
the  average  death-rate  of  two  cities  for  periods  of  years  which  do  not 
coincide  in  the  two  instances.  Even  when  an  average  is  struck  for  the 
same  series  of  years,  there  remains  the  fallacy  that  one  city  may  have 
happened  to  have,  s^y,  three  epidemics,  and  another  four  during  the  given 
series  of  years.  It  might  thus  happen,  for  instance,  that  if  two  or  three 
years  had  been  added  to  the  series,  the  position  of  the  two  cities  would  have 
been  reversed  as  regards  their  average  death-rate  from  the  disease  in 
question.  SmaU-pox  is  a  well-known  instance  of  this  fact.  In  the 
following  table  there  is  shown,  according  to  Dr.  Ogle's  grouping  of  years, 
a  reduction  in  the  death-rate  from  small-pox  of  26'8  per  cent  between  the 

1  Thus  in  the  above  example  the  error  for  10  observations  was  0«4  tounity,  and  for  100, 
0-13  ;  0-13  to  0-4  being  practically  in  the  same  proportion  as  \/\Q  to  «yiOO, 
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first  and  the  second,  and  of  48*8  per  cent  between  the  second  and  third 
periods ;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Milne's  grouping,  the  reduction  in  the  first 
interval  amounts  to  38-8  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  to  only  20*7 
per  cent. 


Average  Annual  Death-rate  per  Million  prom  Small-pox  in  Three  Succes- 
sive Groups  of  Years,  selected  with  reference  to  the  Enforcement  of 
Vaccination. 


Dr.  Ogle's  Division. 

Mr.  Milne's  Division. 

Period. 

Mortality. 

Period.                                Mortality. 

(1)  Vaccination  optional,    1847-  \ 

53 j 

(2)  Vaccination   obligatory,    but^ 

not    efficiently    enforced,  V 
1854-57     .         .         .         .J 

(3)  Vaccination   obligatory,    but  ^ 

more    efficiently    enforced 
by     vaccination     officers,  | 
1872-87     .         .         .         .  j 

305 
223 

114 

(1)  Vaccination   optional,    1847-  " 

53 ^ 

(2)  Vaccination  obligatory,   but" 

not    efficiently    enforced, 
1854-67     . 

(3)  Vaccination  obligatory,    but  ] 

more    efficiently    enforced  | 
by     vaccination     officers,  j 
1868-87     .         .         .         .  j 

305 

188 

149 

The  true  facts,  though  not  so  conveniently  expressed  for  quantitative 
comparison,  are  brought  out  in  Fig.  4,  giving  the  annual  death-rate 
for  small-pox  for  the  period  in  question  and  for  the  years  from  1887 
to  1900. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1871-72  occurred  an  epidemic  of  small-pox, 
which,  although  small  compared  with  those  occurring  in  pre-vaccination 
times,  had  only  been  equalled  since  registration  of  causes  of  death  began  by 
the  epidemic  of  1838-39.  Obviously  the  inclusion  of  the  statistics  of  this 
epidemic  or  their  exclusion  will  vitiate  comparison  with  other  years. 
There  is  not,  necessarily,  any  objection  to  either  process,  if  the  annual 
incidence  is  also  stated,  so  that  the  true  sequence  and  significance  of 
events  can  be  seen. 

A  very  elementary  fallacy  is  to  add  death-rates  together.  Thus  if  A., 
with  a  population  of  100,000,  has  a  death-rate  of  20  per  1000,  and  B.,  with 
a  population  of  5000,  has  a  death-rate  of  15  per  1000,  the  combined  death- 
rate  of  A.  and  B.  is  not  17-5  per  1000,  but  19*8  per  1000. 

Error  occasionally  arises  from  the  statement  of  deaths  in  proportion 
to  total  deaths.  This  point  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  con- 
sideration in  some  detail.  The  fallacy  occurs  in  two  connections.  The 
deaths  at  one  age  are  stated  in  proportion  to  the  total  deaths  at  all  ages ; 
or  the  deaths  from  one  cause  are  stated  in  proportion  to  the  total  deaths 
from  all  causes.  In  both  cases  the  same  fallacy  may  be  involved.  A 
relationship  is  attempted  to  be  established  between  tivo  factors,  both  of  which 
are  variable  in  value.  An  alteration  in  the  total  deaths  on  one  hand,  or  in 
the  deaths  at  one  group  of  ages  or  from  one  cause  on  the  other  hand,  might 
equally  affect  the  proportion  between  the  two,  though  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  in  the  two  cases  would  by  no  means  be  necessarily  identical. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  statement  of  this  proportional  number 
of  deaths  is  never  justifiable.  Thus  in  Table  28  (page  ex.)  of  the  Annual 
Keport  of  the  Eegistrar-General  for  England  and  Wales  is  given  a  table 
from  which  the  following  items  are  extracted,  death-rates  not  in  the 
original  table  being  added  in  the  second  column  for  comparison  with  the 
proportional  deaths : — 
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Deaths  in  England  and  Wales  in  1900 


Cause  of  Death. 


Small-pox 

Measles 

Scarlet  Fever 

Whooping-cough  . 

Influenza 

Diphtheria    . 

Enteric  Fever 

All  Tubercular  Diseases 

Cancer  .... 

Bronchitis     . 

Pneumonia    . 

All  other  Causes   . 


In  Proportion  to  a 

Million  Deaths  from 

all  CauMA. 


145 

21,622 

6,539 

19,507 

27,636 

15,897 

9,511 

104,285 

45,457 

92,860 

75,362 

681,179 


Per  Million  of 
Population. 


3 
894 
119 
856 

604 

290 

173 

1,899 

828 

1,692 

1,373 

10,591 


The  figures  in  the  first  column  give  valuable  information  as  to  the 
relative  weight  of  the  mortality  from  each  of  some  of  the  chief  causes  of 
mortality,  especially  those  which  are  preventable.  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
for  instance,  that  tubercular  diseases  cause  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
mortality  from  all  causes.  It  is  still  more  significant  that  they  cause  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  deaths  occurring  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  statement  of  death-rates,  and 
when  used  as  such  it  is  open  to  the  fallacies  indicated  above.  Another 
example  may  be  taken.  From  the  following  table  it  is  clear  that  the 
proportion  of  deaths  from  small-pox  at  ages  under  ten  to  deaths  from  the 
same  disease  at  ages  over  ten  has  become  almost  exactly  inverted. 


Number  of  Deaths  from  Small- 
pox in  England  and  Wales 
at  Ages— 

Out  of  every  100  Deaths  from 

Small-pox  at  all  Ages  there 

were— 

Under  Ten. 

Over  Ten. 

Under  Ten. 

Over  Ten. 

1851-60     . 
1861-70     . 
1871-80     . 
1881-90     . 

31,804 

34,786 

25,681 

3,890 

10,267 

22,536 

31,741 

8,390 

75 
64 
44 
32 

25 
36 
66 
68 

Is  it  justifiable  to  infer  from  the  above  table  alone  that  small-pox  as  a  fatal 
disease  has  become  to  a  much  less  extent  a  disease  of  early  life  than 
formerly  ?  Such  a  conclusion  is  only  completely  justified  when  certain 
collateral  facts  are  available.  The  above  alteration  in  the  proportion 
between  juvenile  and  adult  small-pox  mortality  might  be  due  to  one  or 
more  of  several  causes,  viz. :  either  (1)  an  increase  of  adult  mortality,  juvenile 
mortality  remaining  constant ;  or  (2)  a  decrease  in  juvenile  mortality,  adult 
mortality  remaining  constant ;  or  (3)  a  decrease  in  juvenile  mortality  and 
an  increase  in  the  mortality  of  adults ;  or  (4)  a  decrease  in  juvenile  mortality 
and  a  decrease  to  a  less  extent  in  adult  mortality. 

Hence  it  is  important  to  know  in  the  first  instance  the  death-rate  at 
each  age-group  under  ten  and  over  ten.  This  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
following  table : — 
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England  and  Wales 

Mean  Annual  Death-rates  from  Small-pox  per  Million  of  Population  living  at  each 

Age-period 


Ages. 
0- 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1035 

654 

527 

80 

5- 

257 

145 

284 

33 

10- 

73 

56 

138 

26 

15- 

93 

86 

198 

41 

20- 

130 

136 

300 

59 

25- 

92 

102 

239 

57 

35- 

53 

73 

168 

44 

45- 

38 

49 

111 

32 

55- 

24 

36 

71 

21 

65- 

]8 

26 

47 

17 

75- 

14 

22 

35 

20 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  the  death-rate  from  small-pox  at  ages 
under  ten  has  declined  to  an  enormous  extent.  This  decrease  was  only 
partially  checked  by  the  epidemic  of  1871-72  (Fig.  4).  At  ages  over  ten 
there  was  considerable  increase  in  the  period  1871-80  caused  by  the  same 
epidemic.  The  relationship  between  the  death-rates  in  1851-60  and  those 
in  the  three  subsequent  decennial  periods  can  be  further  elucidated  by  stating 
the  death-rate  at  each  age-period  in  1851-60  as  100,  and  the  corresponding 
death-rates  in  the  subsequent  decennia  in  proportion  to  this. 


Proportional  Death-rates,  those  at  each  Age-period  for  1851-60  being 

GIVEN  AS    100 


Ages. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

0- 

100 

63 

51 

8 

5- 

100 

57 

112 

13 

10- 

100 

77 

189 

36 

15- 

100 

92 

213 

44 

20- 

100 

105 

231 

45 

25- 

100 

111 

260 

64 

35- 

100 

138 

317 

83 

45- 

100 

129 

292 

84 

55- 

100 

150 

296 

87 

65- 

100 

144 

261 

94 

75- 

100 

157 

178 

140 

From  the  above  table  of  death-rates,  which  has  been  further  illustrated 
by  the  proportional  death-rates  given  in  the  last  table,  the  exact  share  borne 
by  each  of  the  above  four  possible  factors  is  clearly  indicated.  There  has 
been  a  true  change  in  the  age-incidence  of  deaths  from  small-pox.  Whether 
this  alteration  in  the  age-incidence  of  small-pox  is  caused  by  vaccination  must 
depend  on  the  evidence  as  a  whole.  The  altered  age-incidence  suggests 
this  explanation ;  but  the  proof  that  this  explanation  is  correct  consists 
in  the  relative  experience  of  vaccinated,  revaccinated,  and  unvaccinated 
persons  when  exposed  to  the  infection  of  small-pox. 

There  is  a  further  possibility  of  error  in  the  method  of  stating  pro- 
portional deaths  given  above,  when  the  experience  of  one  period  is  compared 
with  that  of  another.  This  possible  error  is  identical  with  that  of  death- 
rates  uncorrected  for  variations  in  age  and  sex  distribution  of  population 
(page  373).      The  populations  out  of  which  the  compared  deaths  have 
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occurred  may  have  altered  in  their  age  and  sex  distribution.  In  the  in- 
stance already  given  the  correction  required  in  this  respect  is  insignificantly 
small.     In  another  instance  bearing  on  the  same  point  a  much  more  con- 


f&tC 


reso 


1&60 


1&J0 


iOQO 


-  fQ90 


1900 


Fio.  4.— Annual  Death-rate  per  Million  of  Population  from  Small-pox,  1888-41  and  1847-1900l 


siderable  correction  is  required  in  this  respect.  The  Royal  Commission  on 
Vaccination  in  their  final  report  give  a  table  showing,  for  various  towns  in 
which  epidemics  of  small-pox  had  been  investigated,  the  local  variations  of 
age-incidence  of  small-pox.     Thus  in  Warrington  9*8  per  cent,  in  Sheffield 
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12*4,  in  London  15*4,  in  Dewsbury  21*4,  in  Gloucester  35*7,  and  in  Leicester 
30*5  per  cent  of  the  total  cases  of  small-pox  were  among  children  under  ten 
years  of  age;  and  in  conjunction  with  these  facts  we  know  that  in 
Warrington  and  Sheffield  the  percentage  of  the  population  unvaccinated  was 
very  small ;  in  London  the  percentage  of  children  unaccounted  for  and 
probably  unvaccinated  rose  from  6*3  in  1883  to  11*4  in  1891  (its  epidemic 
was  in  1891-93) ;  in  Dewsbury  the  number  not  accounted  for  increased  from 
12-6  per  cent  in  1882  to  37*7  per  cent  in  1892 ;  in  Leicester  from  43-8  in 
1883  to  80-1  in  1892;  and  in  Gloucester  from  10'6  in  1885  to  85*1 
in  1894.  Do  these  facts  indicate  that  the  differences  in  age-incidence 
of  small-pox  in  these  local  epidemics  were  due  to  differences  in  the 
amount  of  protection  against  small-pox  by  infantile  vaccination  ?  The 
differences  in  proportional  age-incidence  might  be  caused  (1)  by  accidental 
incidence  of  the  disease  on  collections  of  children,  as  in  schools,  or  of  adults, 
as  in  factories ;  (2)  in  part,  at  least,  by  one  town  having  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  children  under  ten  than  the  town  with  which  it  is  compared ; 
or  (3)  by  a  real  difference  in  the  age-incidence  of  small-pox  in  comparable 
populations.  The  second  cause  of  divergence  may  be  checked  by  the 
nearest  census  returns,  as  is  done  in  the  following  table : — 


Percentage  Proportion  of  Total 

Epidemic. 

Percentage  Pro- 
portion of  Total 

Attacks  by  Small-pox  borne  by 
Children  under  Ten. 

Date  of 

Population  under 

Epidemic. 

Ten  Years  of  Age 
at  the  Census  of 

(a)  As  given  on 
authority  of  Re- 

(h) As  corrected 
for  Age-distribu- 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1891. 

port  of  Royal 

Commission  on 

Vaccination. 

tion  (Warrington 

being  taken  as  a 

standard). 

Warrington  . 
Sheffield        . 

1892-3 

661 

62 

27-0 

9-8 

9-8 

1887-8 

4677 

496 

24-5 

12-4 

13-9 

Gloucester    . 

1895-6 

1979 

434 

24-2 

357 

39-1 

Leicester 

1892-3 

357 

21 

24-1 

30-5 

33-8 

London 

1892-3 

2353 

182 

22-7 

15-2 

18-4 

Dewsbury     . 

1891-2 

1012 

110 

21-7 

21-4 

26-7 

Note. — The  last  column  in  this  table  is  to  be  read  thus  : — If  the  proportion  of  children 
under  ten  living  in  Sheffield  had  been  the  same  as  in  Warrington,  the  attacks  of  small-pox 
among  children  under  ten  would  have  formed  13 '9  percent  of  the  total  attacks  from  this 
disease,  instead  of  12*4  per  cent  as  given  in  the  Royal  Commission's  Report,  and  so  on  for 
other  towns. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  proportion  of  attacks  under  ten  years  of 
age  is  corrected  for  varying  proportions  of  children  in  the  population  in 
each  town,  the  relative  excess  of  juvenile  small-pox  in  the  above  towns 
having  the  highest  rate  of  vaccination  default  is  rendered  higher  still. 
Hence  the  Eoyal  Commission  considerably  understated  the  facts  in  favour 
of  vaccination,  the  relative  proportion  of  juvenile  small-pox  in  defaulting 
towns  being  higher  than  they  had  represented  it.  This  fact  does  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  prove  that  the  difference  in  proportional  incidence  of  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox  on  ages  under  and  over  ten  is  due  to  one  population 
having  a  large  proportion  of  its  children  protected  by  infantile  vaccination, 
while  the  contrasted  population  proportion  of  protected  children  is  much 
smaller. 

The  difference  might  conceivably  be  caused  by  one  outbreak  of  small- 
pox having  occurred  in  a  fever  hospital  or  school  among  children,  and  in 
another  outbreak  in  a  factory  among  adults.  If  the  outbreak  thus 
occurring  were  stamped  out  in  its  early  stages,  as  at  Leicester,  this  ex- 
planation is  feasible ;  but  in  towns  like  Gloucester  and  Sheffield,  especially 
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in  the  former,  in  which  the  epidemic  appears  to  have  invaded  the  whole 
city,  and  only  died  out  when  nearly  every  susceptible  person  had  been 
exposed  to  infection,  such  an  explanation  cannot  carry  weight. 

Statements  of  proportional  mortality  and  of  proportional  incidence  of 
sickness  at  different  ages  form  a  useful  preliminary  test.  The  final  con- 
clusions derivable  from  them  depends  on  all  the  lines  of  evidence  available. 
These  are :  (1)  attack-rates  and  death-rates  in  the  population  afflicted  by 
the  epidemic,  according  to  age ;  (2)  attack-rates  and  death-rates  classified 
according  to  age  and  according  as  those  attacked  are  (a)  vaccinated,  (h) 
revaccinated,  (c)  unvaccinated ;  (3)  fatality-rates,  i.e.  deaths  per  100 
attacks  among  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  respectively,  distinguishing, 
when  practicable,  between  those  vaccinated  within  the  last  ten  years  and 
those  whose  vaccination  is  of  older  date.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the 
chief  of  these  data  for  three  of  the  above  towns  are  given  in  the  following 
table : — 

Fatality- RATES  (per  100  Attacked)  ^ 


Patients  under  Ten. 

Patients  over  Ten. 

Vaccinated. 

Unvaccinated. 

Vaccinated. 

Unvaccinated. 

Warrington    . 

Sheffield 

Gloucester 

Leicester 

London .... 

Dewsbury      . 

6-0 
17 
3-8 
0-0 

:o-o 

2-2 

67-5 
43-9 
41-0 
14-0 
267 
32-1 

6-4 
5-1 
10-0 
1-0 
2-3 
2-6 

33-3 
54-2 
397 

7-8 
20-9 
187 

Atta,ck-rate  per  100  Persons  living  in  Infected  Houses  at  each 

Age-period  2 


Patients  under  Ten. 

Patients  over  Ten. 

Vaccinated. 

Unvaccinated. 

1 

Vaccinated.       Unvaccinated. 

"Warrington 
Sheffield      . 
Gloucester  . 
Leicester     . 
Dewsbury  . 

4-4 
7-9 
8-8 
2-5 
10-2 

54-5 
67-6 
46-3 
35-3 

50-8 

29-9 
28-3 
32-2 
22-2 
277 

57-6 
53-6 
50-0 
47-6 
53-4 

Arthur  jNewsholmk. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

Measures  of  Weight 

The  British  standard  unit  of  weight  is  the  pound  Avoirdupois  of  7000 
grains.     The  pound  Troy  has  5760  grains. 

By  the  Weights  of  Measures  Act  1878,  every  contract,  bargain,  or 
dealing,  for  any  work  done,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  sold,  etc.,  by 

1  For  dimensions  of  each  epidemic,  see  taMe,  page  404. 

2  These  attack-rates  relate  only  to  the  inhabitants  in  houses  invaded  by  small-pox,  and  to 
that  proportion  of  these  houses  in  each  epidemic  in  which  the  requisite  information  could  be 
obtained.  Thus  in  Gloucester  the  percentages  are  based  on^899  out  of  a  total  of  1097  invaded 
houses. 
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weight  or  measure,  must  be  according  to  the  weights  or  measures  ascertained 
by  this  Act,  and,  if  not  so  made,  is  void. 

Any  person  who  sells  by  any  denomination  of  weight  or  measure  other 
than  one  of  the  Imperial  weights  or  measures,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  40s.  for 
every  such  sale. 

AU  articles  sold  by  weight  must  be  sold  by  Avoirdupois  weight ;  except 
that — 

1.  Gold  and  silver,  and  articles  made  thereof,  also  platinum,  diamonds, 
and  other  precious  metals  or  stones,  may  be  sold  by  the  oz.  Troy,  or  the 
decimal  parts  of  such  oz. 

2.  Drugs,  when  sold  by  retail,  may  be  sold  by  Apothecaries'  weight. 
Every  person  who  uses,  or  has  in  his  possession  for  use  for  trade,  a 

weight  or  measure  which  is  not  of  the  standard  denomination,  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  £5,  and  for  a  second  offence  £10. 

The  three  different  classes  of  weights  mentioned  above  are  now 
given : — 

1.  Avoirdupois  Weight 

Table  I. 


16  Drachms 
16  Ounces  . 
14  lbs. 

2  Stones  (28  lbs.) 

4  Quarters 
20Cwt.       . 

7000  Grains  Troy  or  Apothecaries 


1  Ounce. 

1  Pound  or  lb. 

1  Stone 

1  Quarter. 

1  Hundredweight  or  cwt. 

iTon. 

lib. 


Table  II. 


Ton. 

Cwt. 

Quarters. 

Stones. 

Pounds. 

Ounces. 

Drachms. 

1 

20 

80 

160 

2,240 

35,840 

573,440 

1 

4 

8 

112 

1,792 

28,672 

1 

2 

28 

448 

7,168 

1 

14 

1 

224 
16 

1 

3,584 

256 

16 

The  above  table  shows  each  of  the  units  given  in  Table  I.  in  terms  of 
the  other  weights. 


2.  Troy  Weight  (for  Gold,  Silver,  and  Jewels) 

Table  I. 
24  Grains   .....        1  Pennyweight. 


20  Pennyweights  . 

12  Ounces  . 

5*760  Grains    . 


1  Ounce. 
1  Pound. 
1  lb.  Troy. 


Table  II. 


Pound. 

Ounces. 

Pennyweights. 

Grains. 

1 

12 

1 

240 
20 

1 

5,760 

480 

24 
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3.  Apothecaries*  Weight  {Solid  Measv/re) 
Table  I. 


20  Grains  . 
3  Scruples 
8  Dracnms 

12  Ounces  . 


1  Scruple. 
1  Dracnm. 
1  Ounce. 
1  Pound. 


Table  II. 


Pound. 

Ounces. 

Drachms. 

Scruples. 

Orslnt. 

1 

12 

96 

288 

5,760 

1 

8 

24 

480 

1 

3 

1 

60 
20 

As  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  "  Decimal  Weights,  Measures,  and 
IVFoNEY  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  343),  the  Weights  and  Measures  (Metric  System)  Act, 
1897,  sanctions  the  use  of  the  metric  system  for  all  purposes  equally  with 
the  old,  and  on  page  344  of  vol.  ii.  will  be  found  the  equivalents  of  metric 
weights  in  terms  of  the  Imperial  weights  given  in  the  tables  in  this  article. 
(See  also  "  Metkic  System,"  vol.  v.  p.  49.) 

Measure  of  Surface 

Square  Measure 

Table  I. 


144    Square  Inches 

9    Square  Feet  . 

30i  Square  Yards 

40    Square  Poles 

4    Koods  (4840  square  yards) 

640   Acres. 


Table  II. 


1  Square  Foot. 

1  Square  Yard. 

1  Square  Pole. 

1  Rood. 

1  Acre. 

1  Square  Mile. 


Square  Mile. 

Acres. 

Roods. 

Square  Poles. 

Square  Yards. 

Square  Feet 

Square  Inches. 

1 

640 

1 

2,560 
4 

1 

102,400 

160 

40 

1 

3,097,600 
4,840 
1,210 
30i 

1 

27,878,400 

43,560 

10,890 

272J 

9 

1 

4,014,489,600 

6,272,640 

1,568,160 

39,204 

1,296 

144 

In  measuring  cloth,  the  following  table  is  in  use : — 


Cloth  Measure 

2i  Inches    . 

1  Nail. 

4    Nails      . 

1  Quarter. 
1  Yard. 

4    Quarters 

3    Quarters 

1  Flemish  Ell 

5           „ 

1  English  Ell. 

6 

1  French  Ell. 

37 

1  Scotch  Ell. 
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Measures  of  Length 
The  British  standard  unit  of  length  is  the  yard. 


Long  or  Lineal  Measure 
Table  I. 


12    Inches 
3    Feet     . 
5j  Yards  . 

40    Poles    . 
8    Furlongs  \ 

(1,760  Yards)  / 

6    Feet     . 

3    Miles   . 

100    Links  \ 

(66  Feet)   J 


1  Foot 
1  Yard 
iPole 
1  Furlong 

1  Mile 

1  Fathom 
1  League 

1  Chain 


Table  II. 


Mile. 

Furlongs. 

Poles. 

Yards. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

1 

8 

320 

1,760 

5,280 

63,360 

1 

40 

220 

660 

7,920 

1 

5i 

16i 

198 

1 

3 
1 

36 
12 

Measure  of  Capacity 

The  British  standard  unit  of  capacity  is  the  gallon,  contauiing  10  lbs. 
Avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  62°  F.,  the  barometer  at  30  inches. 


1.  Cubic  Measure 


1728  Cubic  Inches 
27  Cubic  Feet 


1  Cubic  Foot 
1  Cubic  Yard 


4  Gills  . 
2  Pints 
4  Quarts 
2,Gallons 
4  Pecks 
8  Bushel 


2.  For  Liquids,  Corn,  and  Dry  Goods 
Table  L 

1  Pint 


1  Quart     \  Liquid  Measure 

1  Gallon    J 

1  Peck       \ 

1  Bushel    \  Dry  Measure 

1  Quarter  J 


Table  II. 


Peck. 

Gallons. 

Quarts. 

Pints. 

Gills. 

1 

2 

8 

16 

64 

1 

4 

8 

32 

1 

2 

1 

8 
4 
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3.  Apothecaries'  Fluid  Measure 


60  Minims  . 

8  Drachms 
20  Ounces   . 

8  Pints 


1  Fluid  Drachm 
1  Ounce 
1  Pint 
1  Gallon 


4.   Wine  and  Spirit  Measure 


2  Pints 
4  Quarts 
63  Gallons 


1  Quart 
1  Gallon 
1  Hogshead 


5.  Ale  and  Beer  Measure 


Quarts  . 

Gallons 

Firkins . 

Kilderkins 

Barrels  . 

Hogsheads 

Puncheons 


1  Gallon 
1  Firkin 
1  Kilderkin 
1  Barrrel 
1  Hogshead 
1  Puncheon 
1  Butt 


Wills  (England). 

(1)  Requisites  for  Validity     .     409 

(2)  Extrinsic  Evidence    .         .410 

(3)  Revocation  .         .         .411 

(4)  Lapse 412 


(5)  Construction  of  Wills  .  412 

(6)  Unlawful  Conditions  .  414 

(7)  Perpetuities        .         .  .  415 

(8)  Powers  of  Appointment  .  416 


(1)  Requisites  for  Validity 

A  will  intended  to  dispose  of  immovable  property  in  England  must  be 
executed  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Wills  Act  1837,  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  be  in  writing,  signed  at  the  end  by  the  testator  or  some  person  in  his 
presence  and  by  his  direction,  and  the  testator's  signature  must  be  made  or 
acknowledged  by  him  in  the  joint  presence  of  two  witnesses,  who  must 
attest  and  subscribe  the  will  in  the  testator's  presence. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  appear  to  be  (1)  in  favour  of  soldiers  in 
actual  military  service  and  mariners  at  sea,  who  are  privileged  to  dispose  of 
personal  estate,  which  includes  leaseholds,  by  unattested  writing  or  even 
verbally ;  and  (2)  in  favour  of  British  subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
may  dispose  of  personal  estate  by  a  will  executed  according  to  the  forms 
required  by  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  will  is  made 
(Wills  Act  1861,  sec.  2). 

A  will,  in  so  far  as  it  disposes  of  movable  property,  is  valid  if  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicH  at  the  time  of  his  death ; 
it  will  also  be  valid  if  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicil  at  the  time  it  was  made,  since  no  change  of  domicil  revokes  or  alters 
a  will  (Wills  Act  1861,  sec.  3).  Such  wills,  though  admitted  to  probate,  do 
not  enable  a  testator  to  dispose  of  leaseholds  in  England  unless  they  are 
executed  in  the  manner  required  by  English  law  {Pepin  v.  Bruyhre,  1902, 
1  CI.  Ch.  24).  A  British  subject,  wherever  domiciled,  can  dispose  of  movables 
by  a  will  executed  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is 
made,  and  if  made  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  dispose  of  movables 
by  a  will  made  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  British  possession  where 
the  testator  had  his  domicil  or  origin  (Wills  Act  1861,  sec.  1) ;  but  these 
provisions,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  wills  made  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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do  not,  it  would  seem,  enable  a  testator  to  dispose  of  leaseholds,  as  it  is 
merely  enacted  that  a  will  made  in  any  of  the  ways  indicated  shall  be  well 
executed  "for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  to  probate"  (Wills  Act  1861, 
sec.  1). 

With  regard  to  capacity  to  make  a  will  of  movables,  the  law  of  the 
testator's  domicil  at  the  time  of  his  death  applies,  it  would  seem,  in  all  cases. 
According  to  the  English  law  no  person  under  twenty-one  can  make  a  valid 
will,  except  in  the  case  of  the  informal  wills  of  soldiers  and  sailors  already 
referred  to.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  further  questions  which 
arise  with  regard  to  the  conflict  of  laws,  and  accordingly  the  remainder  of 
this  article  is  confined  to  wills  made  in  the  ordinary  English  form. 

The  Wills  Act  1837  already  mentioned  applies  to  all  wills  executed  or 
republished  after  1837,  and  the  previous  law  is  now  nearly  obsolete.  A 
will  may  be  in  any  form,  requires  no  stamp,  and  may  be  prepared  by  any 
one.  No  technical  words  are  necessary  to  effect  any  object  which  the 
testator  may  desire  to  achieve,  and  it  is  a  well-known  doctrine  that  the 
Court  will  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

These  principles  have  combined  to  give  the  impression  that  a  will  is  an 
easy  document  to  draw,  and  consequently  many  persons,  who  on  purchasing 
a  house  would  not  think  of  drafting  their  own  conveyance,  consider  them- 
selves quite  competent  to  make  a  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  will  is,  as  a 
rule,  much  more  difficult  to  draft  than  a  conveyance.  The  intention  of  the 
testator  which  the  Courts  carry  out  is  the  intention  which  they  find  he  has 
expressed  in  the  instrument.  This  will  in  most  cases  differ  considerably 
from  what  the  testator  thought  he  had  expressed.  The  Courts  too,  it  must 
be  understood,  are  no  longer  free  to  consider  each  will  entirely  upon  its  own 
merits.  Many  expressions  when  used  by  testators  have  been  held  to  have 
a  certain  meaning,  and  if  another  testator  uses  one  of  these  expressions,  the 
same  meaning  will  be  imputed  to  the  latter  as  has  already  been  imputed 
to  former  testators. 

The  result  is  that  it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  a  testator,  who  has  not 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  wills,  including  all  the  important 
decisions  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  particular  phrases,  to  make  his  own 
will,  especially  where  there  are  complicated  provisions  or  where  property  is 
settled,  for  instance,  on  his  wife  for  life.  In  very  simple  cases  he  may 
perhaps  do  so  with  safety  if  he  avoids  all  technical  terms  and  takes  care  that 
he  says  what  he  means.  He  will  run  little  risk  if  he  makes  his  will  in 
some  such  form  as  the  following  : — "  I  appoint  A.  executor  of  this,  my  only 
will.  I  give  B.  £100,  C.  £50,  D.  £30.  I  give  A.  all  else  that  I  can  dispose 
of  by  will.  Dated,  etc."  An  attestation  clause,  though  not  an  absolute 
necessity,  is  desirable,  as  it  considerably  simplifies  the  process  of  proving  the 
will,  and  it  reminds  the  testator  and  witnesses  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Wills  Act  1837.  The  following  form  is  sufficient — "  Signed  by  the  testator 
in  our  joint  presence  and  subscribed  by  us  as  witnesses  in  his  presence." 
There  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  testator  who 
wishes  to  dispose  of  his  land  for  charitable  purposes;  but  all  land  so 
disposed  of  will  in  general  be  sold  within  a  year  of  the  testator's  death, 
notwithstanding  contrary  directions  contained  in  the  will. 

(2)  Extrinsic  Evidence 

No  evidence  outside  the  will  is  in  general  admitted  to  show  what  was 
the  intention  of  the  testator,  but  the  Court  will  inform  itself  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  testator  in  order  to  construe  the  will.     Thus,  if  the 
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testator's  daughter  Mary  was  habitually  called  "  Tommy,"  this  circumstance 
would  be  material  in  deciding  upon  the  interpretation  of  a  gift  to  "  Tommy." 
Outside  evidence  is  also  admitted  to  rebut  or  support  presumptions,  which 
are  conclusions  which  the  Court  would  come  to  against  the  apparent 
intention  of  the  will  in  default  of  evidence  supporting  the  apparent 
intention. 

A  few  instances  of  these  presumptions  may  be  given : — 

(1)  A.  owes  B.  £42 :  15s.,  and  by  will  gives  him  the  sum  of  £42 :  15s. 
Here  a  presumption  arises  that  A.  merely  intends  his  debt  to  be  paid  and 
does  not  intend  a  legacy  of  £42 :  15s.  to  B. 

(2)  A.  gives  C.  a  legacy  of  £500 ;  later  in  the  will  A.  again  gives  C.  a 
legacy  of  £500.  Here  a  presumption  arises  that  only  one  legacy  of  £500 
was  intended. 

(3)  A.  by  will  gives  to  the  trustees  £10,000  upon  trust  for  B.,  one  of  his 
daughters,  for  life,  and  after  her  death,  upon  trust  for  her  children ;  A.  after- 
wards, on  B.'s  marriage,  settles  £15,000  on  similar  trusts.  It  is  presumed 
that  A.  intended  that  the  legacy  should  be  adeemed  (taken  away). 

(4)  A.  on  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters  agrees  to  give  her  £2000. 
Afterwards  by  will  he  leaves  her  "  half  the  residue  of  his  personalty " 
(worth  £1500).  This  bequest  is  presumed  to  be  in  part  satisfaction  of  the 
£2000. 

(5)  A.  appoints  B.  executor  and  gives  him  a  legacy  of  £50.  A  pre- 
sumption arises  that  the  gift  to  B.  is  made  to  him  as  executor,  and  he  there- 
fore cannot  take  the  gift  (unless  the  presumption  is  rebutted)  without  he 
proves  the  will. 

These  examples  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  class  of  cases  where 
presumptions  are  raised  against  the  apparent  intention  of  the  will. 

Extrinsic  evidence  may  be  given  to  show  which  of  several  persons  or 
things  was  intended  by  a  testator  in  cases  where  the  description  of  the 
person  or  thing  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the  will,  but  it  is  found  that  the 
description  appHes  to  more  than  one  person  or  more  than  one  thing.  The 
ambiguity  must  be  latent  and  not  patent.  If  a  testator  has  two  houses  in 
Cavendish  Square,  and  he  gives  to  one  son  his  house  No.  Cavendish 
Square,  and  to  another  his  house  No.  Cavendish  Square,  no  evidence 
can  be  admitted  to  show  which  house  he  intended  for  each  son,  and  con- 
sequently both  devises  will  fail. 

(3)  Eevocation 

The  modes  of  revoking  a  will  are  very  limited.  Marriage  revokes  a  will, 
but  no  other  alteration  in  circumstances  will  have  that  effect  (Wills  Act 
1837,  sees.  18  &  19),  not  even  a  change  of  domicil  (Wills  Act  1861,  sec.  3). 

A  will  is  revoked  by  another  will  in  so  far  as  the  second  will  is  in- 
consistent with  the  first,  and  can  be  revoked  by  any  writing  executed  as  a 
will,  or  by  burning,  tearing,  or  otherwise  destroying  the  will  with  the 
intention  of  revoking.  The  destruction,  if  not  done  by  the  testator  himself, 
must  be  done  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direction.  To  write  across  a  will 
"  This  is  revoked,"  and  to  throw  it  in  the  waste-paper  basket,  would  not 
revoke  it  even  though  it  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  some  one  else  when 
the  testator  was  not  present ;  it  might  and  legally  speaking  ought  to  be 
proved,  and  verbal  evidence  of  its  contents  would  if  necessary  be  accepted 
for  this  purpose.  When  a  will  is  revoked  by  another  will,  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  will  does  not  revive  the  former  will.  Such  a  revival  can  only 
be  effected  by  an  instrument  executed  as  a  wiU. 
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Any  alterations  or  interlineations  which  may  appear  in  a  will  are 
presumed,  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  have  been  made  after 
execution,  and  the  will  is  accordingly  read  as  though  the  alterations  were 
not  made  in  it. 

A  testamentary  instrument  varying  but  not  revoking  a  will  is  usually 
called  a  codicil.  The  rules  as  to  the  execution  and  revocation  of  wills  apply 
to  codicils. 

(4)  Lapse 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  gift  by  will  lapses  if  the  intended  recipient 
dies  before  the  testator.  The  principal  exception  is  in  the  case  of  a  gift  to 
a  child  or  other  issue  of  the  testator.  In  this  instance,  if  the  beneficiary 
dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  leaving  issue,  and  any  such  issue  survive 
the  testator,  there  is  no  lapse  and  the  gift  forms  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  beneficiary,  and  if  not  disposed  of  by  his  will,  passes  to  his  heir-at- 
law  if  it  is  realty,  or  to  his  next  of  kin,  according  to  the  Statutes  of 
Distribution,  if  it  is  personalty.  If  there  is  a  gift  to  children  or  other  issue 
of  the  testator  as  a  class,  the  estate  of  a  deceased  member  of  the  class  who 
leaves  issue  will  not  include  the  share  he  would  have  taken  had  he  survived 
the  testator. 

In  the  case  of  realty,  there  is  no  lapse  when  an  estate  tail  is  given  to  a 
devisee.  The  nature  of  an  estate  tail  involves  so  many  technicalities  that 
it  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  give  any  further  explanation  of  it  than  to 
say,  (1)  that  the  owner  of  the  estate  tail  in  possession  can  in  general  dispose 
of  it  inter  vivos,  but  a  tenant  in  tail  in  reversion  requires  the  consent  of 
the  life  tenant  to  such  a  disposition,  and  (2)  that  an  estate  tail  cannot  be 
disposed  of  by  will  and  can  only  be  inherited  by  the  issue  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  originally  given.  An  estate  tail  is  not  infrequently  given  by 
testators  who  make  use  of  technical  words  like  issue  or  heirs  of  the  body, 
to  the  complete  disappointment  of  their  testamentary  intentions.  Thus,  an 
estate  given  to  "  A.  for  life  and  after  his  death  to  his  issue,"  gives  A.  an 
estate  tail,  which  he  can  at  once  dispose  of.  The  same  result  follows  a  gift 
to  A.  and  his  children,  if  A.  has  no  children  at  the  date  of  the  will  ( Wild's 
case,  6  Rep.  17),  and  in  such  a  case,  if  A.  die  in  the  testator's  lifetime  leaving 
issue,  and  such  issue  survive  the  testator,  A.'s  heir  would  succeed  to  the 
estate  tail. 

(5)  Construction  of  Wills 

Words  used  in  a  will  are  generally  strictly  construed,  thus  "  children  " 
means  legitimate  children,  and  the  same  principle  applies  to  other  relations. 
The  word  "children"  does  not  include  grandchildren,  and  the  words 
"  nephews  "  and  "  nieces  "  do  not  include  either  grandnephews  and  grand- 
nieces  or  nephews  and  nieces  by  marriage.  The  words  "  brothers,"  "  sisters," 
"  nephews,"  "  nieces,"  include  relations  of  the  half  blood. 

"  Issue  "  is  a  word  which  comprises  all  descendants,  but  if  the  issue  are 
directed  to  take  the  share  "  their  parents "  would  have  taken,  issue  wUl 
sometimes  be  cut  down  to  children  {Sibley  v.  Perry,  7  Ves.  Jun.  522).  This 
rule  is,  however,  not  liked,  and  Brett,  L.J.,  once  stated  in  a  judgment  that 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  Sibley  v.  Ferry 
(Balph  V.  Carrick,  11  Ch.  D.  873).  The  expression  of  "next-of-kin"  is  so 
commonly  used  as  the  equivalent  of  "  next-of-kin  according  to  the  Statutes 
of  Distribution,"  that  it  might  be  thought  that  it  would  be  so  understood 
in  a  will,  but  even  this   expression  is  strictly  construed,  and  the  word 
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means  merely  nearest  blood  relations.  The  mode  of  reckoning  degrees  of 
relationship  is  dealt  with  under  the  heading  Executors  and  Adminis- 
trators (England).  It  must  be  understood  that  in  all  the  above  cases,  if 
the  testator  explains  the  meaning  in  which  he  uses  any  term,  the  term  will 
be  understood  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  testator ;  thus,  if  a 
testator  referred  to  his  five  children,  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  E.,  and  afterwards  men- 
tioned his  said  five  children,  he  would  be  understood  to  mean  A.  B.  C.  D. 
and  E.,  although  some  of  them  might  be  illegitimate,  or  even  merely 
adopted  children. 

Every  will,  with  reference  to  the  property  comprised  in  it,  speaks  and 
takes  effect  as  if  it  had  been  executed  immediately  before  the  death  of  the 
testator.  Thus,  a  gift  of  all  "  my  freeholds  in  Liverpool "  is  not  confined  to 
the  freeholds  the  testator  had  in  Liverpool  at  the  time  he  executed  the  will, 
but  comprises  also  freeholds  in  Liverpool  which  he  afterwards  acquires 
(Wills  Act  1837,  sec.  24).  A  gift  to  children,  brothers,  sisters,  or  other 
relations  is  held  to  mean  those  children  or  relations  who  are  in  esse  at  the 
time  of  the  testator's  death,  provided  any  such  relations  are  then  in  exist- 
ence, otherwise  all  children,  brothers,  or  sisters  will  be  entitled  whenever 
they  are  born.  If  the  gift  is  not  immediate,  all  who  become  members  of 
the  class  before  the  period  of  distribution  will  be  included. 

A  gift  of  the  residue  of  the  real  or  personal  estate  includes  lapsed  and 
void  devises  and  bequests.  To  have  this  effect  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
word  "  residue  "  to  be  used,  but  any  such  expression  as  "  not  hereinbefore 
disposed  of  "  or  "  all  other  my  property  "  will  be  equally  effective.  Kesidue 
thus  means  all  of  which  no  effectual  disposition  is  made  by  the  will  other 
than  the  residuary  clause.  It  is  only,  however,  general  residue  to  which 
this  wide  interpretation  is  as  a  rule  given,  and  the  residue  of  a  particular 
fund  will  usually  be  interpreted  as  being  a  gift  of  what  is  left  of  that 
fund  after  the  part  otherwise  disposed  of  has  been  deducted.  So  also  a 
gift  of  the  residue  of  "  the  residue  "  will  be  construed  as  meaning  only  what 
remains  of  the  residue  after  payment  of  the  amounts  previously  directed  to 
be  paid  out  of  residue,  and  a  part  of  the  residue  of  which  the  disposition  fails 
does  not  accrue  in  augmentation  of  the  remaining  parts,  but  devolves  as 
undisposed  of. 

Legacies  are  of  three  kinds : — Specific,  General,  and  Demonstrative. 

A  specific  legacy  is  a  bequest  of  a  particular  thing  in  the  possession  of 
the  testator  at  the  time  of  his  death,  such  as  "  my  horse  Firefly,"  "  the  cash 
in  my  cash  box  at  the  time  of  my  death."  A  bequest  which  is  not  specific 
is  called  a  general  legacy,  for  instance,  "£1000,"  "a  horse  worth  £50,"  "An 
annuity  of  £100  a  year  for  life."  When  a  specific  fund  is  pointed  out  by 
the  testator  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  general  legacy,  it  is  called  a  demon- 
strative legacy ;  an  example  would  be,  "  £1000  stock  out  of  my  Consols." 

A  specific  legacy  has  an  advantage  over  a  general  legacy  in  that  if  there 
are  not  sufficient  assets  to  provide  for  both  general  and  specific  legacies, 
the  latter  must  be  satisfied  in  full  before  the  general  legatees  receive  any- 
thing. On  the  other  hand,  a  specific  legacy  is  liable  to  ademption,  that  is  to 
say,  it  wiU  be  defeated  if  the  testator  parts  with  the  particular  thing 
bequeathed  during  his  lifetime. 

A  demonstrative  legacy  has  the  advantage  of  a  specific  legacy  inas- 
much as  it  will  not  abate  with  the  general  legacies,  so  long  as  the  fund  out 
of  which  it  is  payable  remains,  and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  a  general 
legacy  in  not  being  liable  to  ademption  in  consequence  of  the  testator 
parting  with  the  fund  indicated  for  its  payment. 

An  annuity  is  a  legacy,  and  any  reference  the  testator  makes  to  legacies 
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will  therefore  include  annuities.  An  annuity  is  primd  facie  an  annuity 
for  life.  To  make  an  annuity  created  by  will  perpetual,  there  must  be 
some  language  in  the  will  to  indicate  such  an  intention,  as  where  there  is  a 
direction  by  the  testator  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  his  property,  from  the 
interest  of  which  the  annuity  is  to  be  paid. 

A  devise  of  a  rent  charge  not  previously  existing  will  only  confer  an 
estate  for  life  in  the  rent  charge. 

The  rule  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  interests  in  real  and  personal 
estate  not  created  de  novo  by  the  testator.  A  devise  or  bequest  of  any 
such  property  will  pass  the  whole  estate  or  interest  which  the  testator  had 
power  to  dispose  of  by  will. 

(6)  Unlawful  Conditions 

A  condition,  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  beneficiary  is  to  become 
entitled,  is  called  a  condition  precedent,  and  such  a  condition,  if  unlawful, 
will  render  the  limitation  void  if  it  is  a  limitation  of  realty ;  but  if  it  is  a 
limitation  of  personalty,  the  condition  will  usually  be  disregarded,  and  the 
beneficiary  will  consequently  be  absolutely  entitled.  There  are,  however, 
many  exceptions  to  this  last  rule. 

If  the  condition  is  such  that  on  its  fulfilment  the  beneficiary  loses  the 
estate,  the  condition  is  called  a  condition  subsequent,  and  if  unlawful,  must 
generally  be  disregarded  both  in  the  case  of  realty  and  personalty,  but  here 
again  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 

Unlawful  conditions  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 

(1)  Those  the  performance  of  which  is  impossible. 

(2)  Those  the  performance  of  which  is  illegal. 

(3)  Those  which  the  Courts  consider  to  be  in  general  restraint  of  mar- 
riage, such  as  a  condition  that  a  woman  shall  not  marry  any  one  not  entitled 
to  realty  worth  £500  a  year  (Keily  v.  Monch,  3  Kidgw.  Ap.  205).  A  gift 
until  marriage  is  valid,  and  conditions  in  partial  restraint  of  marriage  are, 
as  a  rule,  good,  such,  for  example,  as  a  condition  that  the  beneficiary  shall 
not  marry  a  Christian.  If,  however,  the  gift  is  of  personalty,  there  must 
be  a  gift  over,  or  the  condition  in  partial  restraint  of  marriage  is  deemed  to 
be  in  terrorem  and  void. 

(4)  Those  which  the  Courts  consider  contrary  to  public  policy  {Egerton 
V.  Brownlow,  4  H.L.  1).  This  somewhat  vague  class  includes  among 
many  other  such  conditions  as  the  future  separation  of  husband  and  wife, 
or  the  future  birth  of  illegitimate  children. 

(5)  Those  which  the  Courts  consider  repugnant  to  the  benefit  given 
(re  Dixon,  1903,  2  Ch.  158).  This  class  includes  a  condition  entirely 
prohibiting  alienation  of  what  is  given  to  the  beneficiary.  A  gift,  however, 
of  a  life  estate  until  alienation  is  permitted,  and  married  women  may 
during  their  marriage  be  restrained  from  anticipation. 

This  rough  classification  of  illegal  conditions,  which  does  not  pretend  to 
completeness,  is  all  that  can  be  here  attempted.  The  subject  is  beset  with 
numerous  subtle  distinctions,  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  shortly 
state  the  entire  efifect  of  them.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  law, 
so  far  as  it  affects  realty,  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  different 
from  the  law  in  so  far  as  it  affects  personalty.  Even  with  this  caution  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  intelligible  principles  running  through  the  law 
relating  to  unlawful  conditions.  This  applies  especially  to  the  refinements 
which  relate  to  personalty  only,  and  owe  their  introduction  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts,  which  formerly  exercised  jurisdiction  over  personal  legacies. 
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(7)  Perpetuities 

The  rule  against  perpetuities  is  not  infrequently  infringed  by  testators. 
This  rule  may  be  shortly  stated  in  the  form : — Limitations  are  void  if  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  interests  limited  not  becoming  vested  within  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  determination  of  lives  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
original  limitation.  The  time,  when  the  lives  in  being  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  case  of  a  will,  is  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  the  period  of  gestation 
may  be  added  to  the  period  of  twenty-one  years,  whenever  the  gestation 
actually  exists. 

An  example  of  a  gift  void  for  remoteness  would  be : — 

"  To  such  of  A.'s  children  as  shall  be  living  when  the  youngest  attains 
the  age  of  twenty-two."  Such  a  gift  would  be  void  in  the  event  of  A. 
surviving  the  testator,  for  it  would  be  possible  that  A.  might  at  his  death 
leave  a  child  a  few  months  old,  and  in  this  event,  if  that  child  were  still 
alive  twenty-one  years  after  A.'s  death,  the  class  of  persons  who  were  to  take 
would  not  then  be  ascertained.  If,  however,  A.  did  not  survive  the  testator, 
the  persons  who  are  to  take  must  of  necessity  be  ascertained  within  lives 
in  being — the  lives  of  all  A.'s  children — consequently  in  that  event  the  gift 
would  be  valid. 

Contingent  remainders  of  legal  estates  in  freeholds  were  formerly  not 
within  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  but  it  is  submitted  that  any  such  exclusion 
at  the  present  day  is  only  apparent.  Thus,  if  realty  be  limited  to  A.  for  life, 
and  after  his  death  to  such  of  his  sons  as  shall  attain  twenty-two,  the  gift  is 
good;  but  there  is  no  real  infringement  of  the  rule  against  perpetuities, because 
after  A.'s  death  the  contingent  remainder  of  the  legal  estate,  in  consequence 
of  a  technical  rule,  fails  altogether,  unless  some  of  A.'s  children  have  attained 
twenty-two  at  A.'s  death,  and  if  some  only  of  A.'s  children  have  attained 
that  age,  the  estate  vests  in  those  children  to  the  exclusion  of  children 
under  twenty-two ;  so,  in  any  event,  at  A.'s  death  the  estate  must  vest. 
Another  technical  rule,  which  applies  solely  to  contingent  remainder  of  legal 
estates,  is  that  after  a  life  estate  to  an  unborn  person,  no  remainder  can 
be  limited  to  the  issue  of  such  unborn  person  (  Whitby  v.  Mitchell ^  42  Ch. 
D.  494). 

By  selecting  lives  enough  it  is  possible  to  tie  up  property  for  a  period 
,,  well  exceeding  a  century,  and  it  was  formerly  possible  to  direct  the  accumu- 
lation of  income  during  the  full  period  allowed  by  the  rule  against 
perpetuities.  A  Mr.  Thellusson  left  a  considerable  sum  to  be  thus  accumu- 
lated, and  it  was  calculated  that  when  the  time  for  distribution  arrived  his 
estate  would  probably  exceed  £20,000,000.  A  repetition  of  this  has  been 
prevented  by  the  Thellusson  Act  (Accumulations  Act  1800),  which  limits 
accumulation  to  one  of  the  following  periods : — (1)  Life  of  the  settlor ;  (2) 
twenty-one  years  from  his  death ;  (3)  during  the  minority  of  a  person  in 
esse  at  his  death ;  (4)  during  the  minorities  of  any  persons  who  would  if  of 
full  age  be  entitled  to  the  iacome  directed  to  be  accumulated.  Provisions 
for  payment  of  debts,  provisions  for  raising  portions  for  children  of  the 
settlor,  or  of  any  other  person  taking  an  interest  under  the  settlement,  and 
directions  touching  the  produce  of  timber  or  underwood  are  not  within 
the  Act. 

Accumulations  of  income  for  the  purchase  of  land  only  are  now  limited 
to  the  minorities  of  persons  who  would  if  of  full  age  be  entitled  to  the 
income  accumulated  (Accumulations  Act  1892),  but  provisions  in  a  will 
which  infringe  the  Accumulations  Acts  are  only  void  to  the  extent  to  which 
these  Acts  are  actually  infringed.     This  rule,  it  should  be  noticed,  differs 
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from  that  which  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  gifts  infringing  the  rule  against 
perpetuities,  which  are  void  notwithstanding  that  in  the  events  which 
happen  the  estate  becomes  vested  within  the  time  allowed. 

(8)  Powers  of  Appointment 

Powers  of  appointment  exercisable  by  will  can  only  be  very  briefly 
referred  to  here.  They  are  of  two  kinds — (1)  General,  which  the  testator 
can  exercise  in  favour  of  any  one  or  in  any  manner  he  thinks  proper ;  (2) 
Special,  which  can  only  be  exercised  in  favour  of  the  persons  for  whose 
benefit  the  power  was  originally  created. 

A  devise  of  realty  or  of  realty  in  any  place  or  otherwise  described  in  a 
general  manner,  applies  to  all  the  realty  to  which  the  description  extends 
over  which  the  testator  had  a  general  power  of  appointment,  and  similarly 
a  bequest  of  personalty  applies  to  personalty  over  which  the  testator  had  a 
general  power  of  appointment  (Wills  Act  1837,  sec.  27).  On  the  other 
hand,  to  exercise  a  special  power  there  must  be  either  a  reference  to  it  or 
something  on  the  face  of  the  will  or  some  circumstance  which  shows  that 
the  testator  in  making  the  disposition  intended  it  to  apply  to  the  property 
over  which  he  had  a  special  power  of  appointment. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  rule  against  perpetuities  a  general  power  is 
regarded  as  a  fresh  disposition ;  but  a  special  power  is  read  as  though  the 
appointment  eventually  made  were  contained  in  the  original  instrument 
which  created  the  power,  and  the  appointment  is  treated  as  void  if  the 
original  limitation  when  thus  amended  would  have  infringed  the  rule. 

Notwithstanding  the  express  words  of  the  instrument  creating  the 
power,  any  instrument  executed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Wills  Act  1837  is,  so  far  as  regards  execution  and  attestation,  a  valid 
execution  of  the  power,  and  an  appointment  made  by  will  in  exercise  of  a 
power  is  invalid  unless  executed  according  to  the  same  requirements  (Wills 
Act  1837,  sec.  10). 

An  exception  to  the  rule  that  marriage  revokes  a  will  may  sometimes 
be  of  importance.  When  the  property  appointed  by  a  will  would  not  in 
default  of  appointment  pass  to  the  testator's  heir,  customary  heir,  executor 
or  administrator,  or  next  of  kin  according  to  the  Statutes  of  Distribution, 
the  will,  so  far  as  it  is  an  execution  of  such  a  power,  is  not  revoked  by 
marriage  (Wills  Act  1837,  sec.  18).  Thorold  Gosset. 

Wills  (Scotland). — By  the  law  of  Scotland  a  will  must  be 
in  writing  either  holograph  of  and  signed  at  the  end  by  the  testator,  or  if 
not  in  the  testator's  handwriting,  then  signed  by  him  or  by  a  notary  public 
on  his  behalf  before  two  subscribing  witnesses.  A  parish  minister  in  his 
own  parish  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  act  as  notary.  The  witnesses 
must  be  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  must  not  be  interested  parties. 
They  must  either  see  the  testator  sign,  or  must  hear  him  acknowledge  his 
signature.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  sign  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator  or  of  each  other.  A  bequest  of  £100  Scots  (£8  :  6  :  8)  can  be  made 
verbaUy.  Any  document,  however  improbative,  found  along  with  a  will, 
will  be  given  effect  to  as  a  testamentary  writing  if  it  is  sufi&ciently 
described  and  referred  to  in  the  will.  Thus  it  was  held  that  a  document, 
neither  holograph  nor  tested,  fell  to  receive  testamentary  effect  which  was 
signed  by  the  testatrix  and  found  in  her  repositories  along  with  a  will 
containing  a  clause  directing  her  trustees  "  to  pay  any  legacies  I  may 
give  by  any  handwriting  under  my  hand  clearly  expressive  of  my  wishes 
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although  the  same  may  not  be  formal,"  Holograph  memoranda  by  a 
testator  containing  a  mere  list  of  names  and  sums  of  money  without  words 
of  gift  are  not  testamentary,  although  found  in  the  testator's  repositories 
along  with  a  will  directing  the  trustees  to  pay  legacies  contained  "  in  a 
memorandum  or  writing  by  me  clearly  expressive  of  my  will  though  not 
formally  executed  "  (  Waddell,  24  R  189). 

The  law  of  Scotland  does  not  require  any  distinctive  requisite  in  regard 
to  form.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  document  itself  expresses  the  testator's 
intention,  or  that  the  fact  can  be  inferred  from  the  context  that  he  intends 
the  document  to  be  his  will.  Formerly  although  moveable  estate  could  be 
conveyed  by  such  a  document,  yet  it  could  not  carry  heritable  property 
or  moveable  property  which  was  heritable  by  succession,  such  as  heritable 
bonds,  etc.  Section  20  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act 
1868  altered  this,  and  provided  that  "  from  and  after  the  commencement 
of  this  Act  (31st  December  1868),  it  shall  be  competent  to  any  owner  of 
lands  to  settle  the  succession  to  the  same  in  the  event  of  his  death  not 
only  by  conveyances  de  prcesenti  according  to  the  existing  law  and  practice, 
but  likewise  by  testamentary  or  mortis  causa  deeds  or  writing.^,  and  no 
testamentary  or  mortis  causa  deed  or  writing  purporting  to  convey  or 
bequeath  lands  which  shall  have  been  granted  by  any  person  alive  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  or  which  shall  be  granted  by  any  person  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act,  shall  be  held  to  be  invalid  as  a  settlement 
of  the  lands  to  which  such  deed  or  writing  applies,  on  the  ground  that  the 
granter  has  not  used  with  reference  to  such  lands  the  word  '  dispone,'  or 
other  word  or  words  importing  a  conveyance  de  prcesenti,  and  where  such 
deed  or  writing  shall  not  be  expressed  in  the  terms  required  by  the 
existing  law  or  practice  for  the  conveyauce  of  lands,  but  shall  contain  with 
reference  to  such  lands  any  word  or  words  which  would  if  used  in  a  will 
or  testament  with  reference  to  moveables  be  sufficient  to  confer  upon  the 
executor  of  the  grantor,  or  upon  the  grantee  or  legatee  of  such  moveables, 
a  right  to  claim  and  receive  the  same,  such  deed  or  writing,  if  duly 
executed  in  the  manner  required  or  permitted  in  the  case  of  any  testa- 
mentary writing  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  general  disposition  of  such  lands  within  the  meaning  of  the 
19th  section  hereof  by  the  grantor  of  such  deed  or  writing  in  favour  of  the 
grantee  thereof  or  of  the  legatee  of  such  lands,  and  shall  be  held  to  create 
and  shall  create  in  favour  of  such  grantee  or  legatee  an  obligation  upon 
the  successors  of  the  grantor  of  such  deed  or  writing  to  make  up  titles  in 
their  own  persons  to  such  lands,  and  to  convey  the  same  to  such  grantee  or 
legatee ;  and  it  shall  be  competent  to  such  grantee  or  legatee  to  complete 
his  title  to  such  lands  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  effect  as  if 
such  deed  or  writing  had  been  such  a  general  disposition  of  such  lands  in 
favour  of  such  grantee  or  legatee,  and  that  either  by  notarial  instrument  or 
in  any  other  manner  competent  to  a  general  disponee;  provided  always 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  confer  any  right  to  such 
lands  on  the  successors  of  any  such  grantee  or  legatee  who  shall  predecease 
the  grantor,  unless  the  deed  or  writing  shall  be  so  expressed  as  to  give 
them  such  right  in  the  event  of  the  predecease  of  such  grantee  or  legatee." 
A  simple  testament,  therefore,  now  carries  heritable  as  well  as  moveable 
property,  but  it  must  be  clearly  expressed  in  the  document  itself  that  both 
heritable  and  moveable  property  are  intended  to  be  carried.  No  technical 
expression  is  necessary  if  the  intention  is  made  clear.  A  lady  who  had  a 
son  and  three  daughters  died  leaving  a  holograph  wiU.  In  it  she  expressed 
her  wish  that  her  daughters  should  as  fully  as  possible  enjoy  the  rents  of 
VOL.  VI  27 
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her  heritage,  and  that  her  son  should  take  no  benefit  from  her  estate.  She 
did  not  otherwise  dispose  of  the  fee.  It  was  held  that  the  fee  of  the 
heritable  estate  passed  to  the  son  as  heir-at-law,  she  not  having  disposed 
of  it.  Sim  V.  Duncan,  2  F.  434  A  will  executed  abroad  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  made  will  carry  Scotch  heritage.  The 
law  of  Scotland  as  to  capacity  to  make  a  will  apparently  conflicts  with 
English  law.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  any  person  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  of  sound  mind  can  make  an  effectual  will.  A  married  woman  can 
do  so  without  the  consent  of  her  husband.  Even  a  minor  can  do  so  without 
the  consent  of  his  curators,  but  a  pupil  cannot.  A  lunatic  may  make  a 
valid  will  in  a  lucid  interval. 

Wills  are  exempt  from  stamp  duty.  Though  the  form  and  rules  of 
interpretation  of  wills  are  simple,  yet  no  other  form  of  document  has 
caused  so  great  an  amount  of  litigation.  Many  simple  and  commonplace 
words  which  naturally  any  testator  would  use  have  received  |in  the  court 
meanings  which  the  testator  probably  never  intended  to  convey ;  and  in 
the  preparation  of  the  simplest  of  wills  professional  assistance  should 
invariably  be  obtained. 

When  wills  are  holograph  they  are  presumed  to  be  executed  of  the 
date  they  bear.  If  they  bear  no  date,  then  the  presumption  is  that  the 
date  of  death  is  the  date  of  the  deed.  They  do  not  come  into  force  until 
the  death  of  the  testator. 

Revocation. — The  will  last  executed  revokes  all  previous  wills  in  so  far 
as  inconsistent  with  its  terms.  Whatever  parts  of  preceding  wills  can 
consistently  be  given  effect  to  without  interfering  with  the  provisions  of 
the  last  will  are  good,  unless  the  last  will  contains  a  revocation  of  preceding 
wiUs.  A  revocation  of  a  will  brings  into  force  again  a  will  which  it 
revoked  unless  otherwise  provided.  A  will  is  revoked  by  the  birth  of  a 
child  to  the  testator  after  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  will  under  what 
is  called  the  conditio  si  testator  sine  liberis  decesserit.  Even  the  birth  of  a 
posthumous  child  will  have  this  effect  or  the  legitimation  by  subsequent 
marriage  of  an  illegitimate  child.  This  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  limita- 
tions, and  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  the  relationship  of  uncle  and 
niece,  where  the  former  had  not  placed  himself  in  loco  parentis  (see 
Bogie's  Trs.  9  K.  453 ;  WaddelVs  Trs.  24  E.  189).  Further  the  right  of 
challenge  is  personal  to  the  child,  and  its  representatives  do  not  succeed 
to  such  right.  A  declaration  that  the  will  itself  is  irrevocable  is  of 
no  effect.  Codicils  are  documents  varying  the  provisions  of  a  will 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  regards  validity,  construction,  and 
interpretation. 

Lapsing. — A  will  should  invariably  contain  at  least  the  nomination  of 
an  executor,  but  this  is  not  essential.  The  executor  realises  and  divides 
the  estate  as  directed  in  the  will,  or  if  the  provisions  lapse  or  cannot  be 
given  effect  to,  then  amongst  the  next  of  kin  of  the  testator.  A  bequest 
to  a  person  named,  who  predeceases  the  testator,  lapses.  Where  the 
bequest  is  to  a  person  named  or  "  his  issue,"  "  heirs,"  or  *'  children,"  or 
similar  language  expressive  of  a  destination  over,  effect  will  be  given  to  it. 
If  an  article  bequeathed,  such  as  a  ship,  a  horse,  or  specified  sum  on  deposit 
receipt,  cannot  be  found  or  has  been  otherwise  effectually  disposed  of  by 
the  testator  before  his  death,  no  effect  can  be  given  to  the  bequest  and  it 
falls. 

Construction  and  Interpretation. — As  already  stated,  the  court  will 
always  endeavour  to  discover  the  intention  of  the  testator  as  expressed  in 
the  will,  allowing  such  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  circumstances  as  niay  be 
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necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  intention  clear.  Direct  parole 
testimony  of  intention  is  not  competent.  Upon  this  point  English  law 
and  Scots  law  are  very  similar.  The  court  in  Scotland  will  go  to  the 
utmost  limit  in  an  endeavour  to  discover  the  testator's  intention  so  as  to 
protect  the  will  itself  from  being  null  and  void.  General  words  if  follow- 
ing a  particular  enumeration  of  things  limit  the  bequest  to  things  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  particularly  enumerated,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  the 
general  words  precede  the  enumeration  there  is  no  restriction  in  the 
interpretation. 

What  has  already  been  written  (p.  413)  regarding  legacies,  specific, 
general,  and  demonstrative,  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  law  of 
Scotland  on  this  point,  but  perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a  bequest 
of  residue  does  not  operate  until  all  debts  and  funeral  and  other  expenses 
and  Government  duties,  and  also  all  other  legacies  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion have  been  paid. 

Vesting. — There  is  further  the  very  important  point  of  vesting,  which 
has  given  rise  to  many  nice  distinctions  in  interpretation.  The  general 
rule  is  that  the  legacy  or  bequest  vests  a  morte  testatoris,  i.e.  becomes  the 
absolute  property  of  the  legatee,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  have  full  control 
over  it,  to  dispose  of  it,  or  to  make  it  part  of  his  own  succession,  or  enable 
his  creditors  to  attach  it.  This  will  be  held  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
testator  unless  there  is  something  in  the  will  which  either  directly  or  by 
inference  suggests  a  contrary  intention.  If  nothing  is  said  regarding  vest- 
ing, the  presumption  is  as  stated.  When  there  is  bequeathed  to  one 
individual  the  liferent,  and  to  another  the  fee,  both  the  Liferent  and  fee 
vest  in  these  individuals  at  once  on  the  testator's  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  testator  may  direct  that  vesting  is  not  to  take  place  until  the 
lapsing  of  a  certain  period  or  the  happening  of  a  certain  event. 

An  annuity  or  liferent  is  merely  a  burden  upon  the  fee  and  does  not  in 
itself  postpone  the  date  of  vesting  beyond  the  date  of  death  of  the  testator, 
unless,  from  the  contents  of  the  will  itself,  this  is  seen  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  testator.  The  date  of  vesting  is  held  to  be  as  early  as  possible  not- 
withstanding that  the  date  of  payment  is  postponed,  and  even  although 
the  date  of  vesting  is  itself  fixed  by  the  deed,  it  will  be  overcome  if  clearly 
inconsistent  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  will.  The  difficulty  arises 
prominently,  where  the  right  granted  is  subject  to  defeasance,  or  where 
there  is  a  survivorship  clause,  or  a  destination  over.  Illustrations  of  each 
may  be  given.  A  truster  directed  his  trustees  that  on  his  daughter  attain- 
ing majority  they  should  invest  her  share  of  the  trust  estate  "  for  her  Life- 
rent use  allenarly  and  her  issue  in  fee."  This  was  done  and-  his  daughter 
died  unmarried  disposing  by  will  of  her  share.  It  was  held  that  her  share 
had  vested  in  her  subject  to  defeasance  in  the  event  of  her  having  issue 
and  was  carried  by  her  will.  In  another  case  (  Webster,  1900,  2  F.  695)  a 
bequest  of  residue  payable  at  the  postponed  period  to  "  A.  B.  and  C.  and  the 

survivors  of  them,  and  should  they  all  predecease  me,  then  to " 

vested  in  A.  B.  and  C.  a  viorte  testatoris,  the  presumption  of  postponed 
vesting  raised  by  the  survivorship  clause  being  overcome  by  the  indication 
of  intention  contained  in  the  reference  to  "  predeceasing  me."  In  a  third 
case  trustees  had  full  power  to  continue  the  testator's  business  for  a  time  to 
be  fixed  by  them.  The  estate  was  then  to  be  divided  amongst  the  testatoris 
children  or  their  respective  heirs.  Vesting  was  held  to  take  place  a  morte 
testatoris  on  the  ground  that,  though  the  destination  to  issue  of  children 
would  have  operated  a  postponement  of  vesting  as  being  similar  in  effect  to 
any  other  destination,  yet  while  the  testator  could  give  the  trustees  power 
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to  determine  the  time  of  distribution,  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  he 
had  thereby  given  them  power  to  fix  the  date  of  vesting,  and  as  the  only- 
other  period  of  vesting  would  have  been  that  of  distril9ution,  the  Court 
was  shut  up  to  the  date  of  death  {Bowman* s  Trs.  1  F.  (H.L.)  69).  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  is  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  is 
taken  not  from  any  single  phrase  in  the  will  but  from  the  document 
as  a  whole,  and  in  interpreting  the  intention  the  presumption  is  in 
favour  of  vesting  a  morte  testatoris. 

Restrictions  in  Testing. — Wills  are  subject  to  certain  restrictions  in 
Scotland  which  do  not  hold  in  England.  The  widow  and  family  have  settled 
rights  in  a  testate  as  well  as  intestate  succession,  which  no  will  can  defeat. 
The  widow's  legal  rights  are  terce  (see  vol.  vi.  p.  210)  and  jus  relictce  (see 
vol.  iv.  p.  4).  The  terce  is  the  liferent  to  the  widow  of  one-third  of  the 
heritable  estate  in  which  the  husband  dies  infeft.  Where  the  husband  is  not 
infeft  in  the  heritage  no  terce  is  due,  but  he  must  not  fraudulently  prevent 
completion  of  his  title  by  infeftment  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
widow's  right.  The  right  is  personal  to  herself,  her  heirs  cannot  claim, 
and  she  cannot  make  her  right  effective  until  she  has  completed  her  title  to 
it  by  service.  Her  jus  relictce  is  a  right  to  one-half  of  the  free  moveable 
estate  of  which  the  husband  died  possessed,  if  there  be  no  children,  or  to 
one-third  if  there  be  children  of  the  deceased  husband.  It  is  true  that  the 
widow  may  discharge  her  legal  rights  by  ante -nuptial  contract,  or  by 
becoming  a  party  to  the  will,  or  by  accepting  provisions  under  the  will 
which  are  held  to  be  in  lieu  of  her  legal  rights  unless  the  contrary  is 
declared.  The  legal  right  of  the  children,  which  also  cannot  be  defeated,  is 
called  legitim,  portion  natural,  or  bairns'  part  of  gear  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  103).  It 
consists  of  one-half  of  the  free  moveable  estate  if  there  be  no  widow,  or  one- 
third  if  there  be  a  widow.  It  also  can  be  discharged  by  the  parent's  ante- 
nuptial marriage  contract,  or  can  be  renounced  by  the  child  when  it 
reaches  age  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  contract.  If  the  child  accepts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will,  it  thereby  discharges  its  rights  of  legitim,  but  in  exacting 
discharges  of  legal  rights  by  widows  and  cliildren  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  grantors  are  well  informed  of  the  condition  and  value  of  the  estate  and 
their  rights  therein  before  they  elect.  Children  have  the  same  right  in 
their  deceased  mother's  estate  as  in  their  father's  estate,  but  this  operates, 
not  by  common  law,  but  by  statute.  The  right  of  legitim  is  confined  to 
children.  Grandchildren  have  no  legal  rights  in  their  grandfather's  estate. 
The  husband's  rights  to  his  deceased  wife's  estate  are  courtesy  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  300)  and  jus  relicti  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  6).  The  latter  is  of  the  same  character 
and  amount  as  the  jus  relictce  already  mentioned.  The  courtesy  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  300)  gives  the  husband  a  liferent  of  the  whole  heritable  estate  in  which 
his  wife  dies  infeft,  provided  there  be  a  child  or  children  of  the  marriage. 

Unlawful  Conditions. — Where  the  performance  of  a  condition  attached 
to  a  legacy  is  impossible  or  immoral  the  condition  will  be  held  pro  non 
scripto,  but  such  a  condition  does  not  invalidate  the  bequest.  The  legatee 
will  be  held  to  have  purified  a  condition,  which  is  difficult  of  performance 
but  not  unobjectionable,  when  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  meet  it. 
The  doctrine  is  that  the  court  will  relieve  the  beneficiaries  of  conditions 
attached  to  the  bequest  when  the  retention  or  performance  of  these 
conditions  will  benefit  nobody.  Conditions  are  construed  for  performance 
or  set  aside  partially  or  completely  in  a  manner  as  favourable  as  possible  to 
the  legatee,  consistent  with  the  wishes  and  intention  of  the  testator.  In 
one  case  a  condition  attached  to  a  legacy  to  a  young  woman,  that  the 
legacy  should  lapse  if  she  resided  with  her  parents,  was  held  to  be  of  no 
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effect.  Limitations  upon  the  full  enjoyment  to  the  legatee  of  the  bequest 
are  also  looked  upon  with  disfavour  and  will  be  evacuated  if  possible. 
Where  a  beneficiary's  right  to  the  fee  has  vested,  the  court  will  always  if 
possible  relieve  him  of  any  trust  management  that  is  cumbrous,  un- 
necessary, or  expensive.  Perpetuities  are  illegal  in  Scotland.  Succession 
either  in  heritage  or  moveables  cannot  be  affected  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  lifetime  of  the  person  having  the  fruits  of  it,  and  twenty-one  years  and 
the  period  of  gestation  thereafter.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Thellusson 
and  Rutherford  Acts  prevent  the  unlimited  accumulation  of  income  in 
Scotland.  D.  Anderson. 

Winding'  up  of  Companies.    See  voL  ii.  p.  177. 

Wine  IVIerchants'  Accounts.— The  business  of  a  wine 

merchant  generally  includes,  in  addition  to  dealing  in  wines  proper,  the 
purchase,  blending,  and  bottling  of  spirits.  The  whole  of  the  transactions 
of  a  business  consisting  of  these  departments  can  be  recorded  in  a  single 
system  of  books.  The  peculiarity  of  a  wine  merchant's  business,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  traders,  is  that  his  stock  is  subject  to  a  heavy  duty, 
and  that  until  the  duty  is  paid  the  stock  is  in  the  charge,  not  of  the 
merchant  himself,  but  of  the  Excise  authorities.  The  blending  and  racking 
(i.e.  the  division  of  casks  of  a  large  size  into  casks  of  a  smaller  size,  for  con- 
venience of  selling  and  removal)  takes  place  within  the  Excise  Bond,  and  is 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Excise  officers.  It  is  customary  in  a  large 
business  to  sell  casks  of  spirits  to  customers  before  they  actually  require  to 
use  these,  and,  except  in  cases  where  a  transfer  order  is  granted,  these 
casks  lie  in  bond  in  name  of  the  merchant,  although  actually  belonging 
to  a  customer.  A  complete  system  of  book-keeping  should  be  sufficient  to 
show  at  any  time  not  only  how  the  merchant  stands  financially  with  his 
customers  and  creditors,  but  what  stock  of  spirits  and  wines  lie  in  his  name 
under  bond,  and  of  the  latter  what  casks  belong  to  himself  and  are  to  be 
taken  into  his  stock,  and  what  belong  to  customers. 

The  principal  books  required  in  such  a  business  are  Cash  Book,  Sales 
Day  Book,  Purchase  Day  Book,  Sales  and  Purchase  Ledgers,  Private 
Journal  and  Ledger,  Empties  Ledger,  Cask  Book,  Delivery  Book,  Duty 
Book,  Bin  Ledger,  Bonding  Eegister,  Vatting  Book,  and  Bond  Book. 


Gash  Book 
(1) 


Date. 

Particulars  of 
Receipts. 

Cash 
Dr. 

Dis- 
count. 

Analysis  of  Receipts. 

Sales 
Ledger. 

Fol. 

Purchase 
Ledger. 

Goods. 

Bank.  | 

Miscellaneous. 

&s.d. 

£s.  d. 

&s.d. 

£    s.    d. 

£s.d. 

£s.d. 

£s.d. 
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Contra 
(2) 


• 

Analysis 

Date. 

Particulars  of  Payments. 

CashCr. 

Discount. 

Vouchers. 

Purchase 
Ijedger. 

Fol. 

£    s.     d. 

£    s.     d. 

£     8.     d. 

(3) 


of  Payments. 

1 

Sales 
Ledger. 

Goods. 

Duty. 

Bark. 

Salaries  and 
Wages. 

Office 
Expenses. 

Miscellaneous. 

£    s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

. 

The  Cash  Book  should  be  ruled  on  the  columnar  system,  with  columns  for 
Sales  and  Purchase  Ledgers,  so  that  these  may  be  balanced  independently. 
The  other  headings  on  the  received  side  are  for  Goods,  Bank,  and  ]\Iiscel- 
laneous,  and  on  the  paid  side  for  Goods,  Duty  paid,  Bank,  Salaries  and  Wages, 
Office  Expenses,  and  Miscellaneous.  Other  headings  may  be  added  as  may 
be  required  for  the  exigencies  of  each  business.  It  is  assumed  in  giving  the 
above  ruling  that  the  profit  on  the  business  generally  only  is  required,  and 
not  the  profit  on  the  various  departments  separately.  If  such  is  necessary, 
the  goods  account  on  each  side  would  have  to  be  subdivided  into  the  various 
departments,  and  the  Sales  Day  Book  and  Purchase  Day  Book  would  be 
similarly  subdivided.  The  casks  and  cases  may  generally  be  treated  as  part 
of  the  Goods  Account,  but  if  separate  Ledger  Accounts  are  kept  for  these,  a 
column  would  have  to  be  added  for  such  accounts.  The  totals  of  each  side 
of  the  Cash  Book  at  the  end  of  the  month  are  journalised  and  posted  through 
the  Private  Journal  to  the  Private  Ledger. 

The  Sales  Day  Book,  in  addition  to  showing  the  posting  to  the  Cus- 
stomers'  Ledgers,  should  be  provided  with  columns  for  the  folio  of  the  Bin 
Ledger  in  cases  where  the  goods  are  sold  out  of  the  duty  paid  warehouse, 
and  for  the  Bond  Book  in  cases  where  the  goods  are  sold  under  Ijond. 
Every  item  of  wine  or  spirits  sold  should  have  a  subsidiary  posting  to  one 
or  other  of  these  books.  If  the  profit  on  various  departments  has  to  be 
shown,  or  if  a  cask  and  case  account  is  kept,  columns  should  be  added 
analysing  the  various  items  into  the  respective  headings. 
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Sales  Day  Book 
January  19 


Ledger 
FoUo. 

Date. 

Particulars. 

Stock  Book  Fol. 

Bin. 

Bond. 

319 
63 

256 
116 

293 
106 

4 
4 

4 
5 

5 
5 

James  Wilson,  John  Street— 

4  doz.  quarts  Port,  wliite  seal.    Bin 

45,  at  24.S 

Henry  King,  Clapham,  London — 

55^  galls,  finest  Whisky,  proof,  at  18s. 
Cask  No.  1498      .... 

John  Dawson,  Crown  Bar — 

One  puncheon  Rum  |^|  under  bond, 
No.  23,  95|  galls,  at  Is.  9d. 
To  be  racked  and  remain  in  bond 
waiting  instructions. 
Alexander  Baxter,  Perth — 

2  doz.  Loopuyt's  Gin  at  26s.    . 
Quarter  cask  Highland  Park,  1897, 

under  bond  No.   1149,  27^  galls. 

at  7s.  3d 

Duty  on  25  "0  proof  galls. 

Fresh  sherry  cask    .... 

J.  Macdonald,  Market  Street — 

Duty    on    quarter    cask    Highland 
Park  ^^^j,  28-6  proof  galls. 
R.  Adams,  James  Street — 

3  galls   Rum,  33  o.p.,  at  18s.  6d.      . 

78 
106 

89 
3 

56 
23 

&    s.     d. 

49  19     0 
0  15    0 

£    8.      rf. 
4  16     0 

50  14     0 
8     7     4 

26  18  10 

15  14     7 
2  15     6 

2  12    0 

9  19     4 

13  15     0 

0  12    6 

The  Purchase  Day  Book  shows  the  postings  of  the  various  items  to  the 
Purchase  Ledger,  and  also  any  transference  there  may  be  of  goods  bought 
to  the  Bonding  Eegister,  or  to  the  Bond  Book.  If  the  goods  are  purchased 
lying  in  any  other  bond  than  that  of  the  merchant  himself,  the  folio  is  of 
the  Bonding  Picgister.  If  they  are  purchased  under  bond,  and  sent  at  once 
to  the  merchant's  own  Bond,  the  folio  is  that  of  the  Bond  Book.  The 
Purchase  Day  Book  should  be  ruled  with  columns  for  goods,  charges,  and 
any  other  headings  for  which  separate  accounts  are  kept  in  the  Private 
Ledger,  such  as  stable  and  horse  expenses,  etc.  In  the  example  given  the 
purchase  is  transferred  to  the  Bonding  Eegister,  the  entries  there  being 
taken  in  detail  from  the  invoice. 


Purchase  Day  Book 
August  19 

(1) 

x^_       Bond  Book 
^°-          Folio. 

Date. 

Particulars.                                  ^ 

Total. 

1 

B.R.  184 

4 

James  Grant  &  Co. ,  Kirkwall — 

648  gallons  His^hland  Park,   1897,  a 

3s.  nd 

Less  allowances  at  2d. 

£      s.     d. 

t  1 

.   !  126  18     0 

.   \      5     8     0 

£       s.      d. 

121   10     0   i 

1 

i 
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(2) 


Ledeer 
Folio. 

Analysis. 

Goods. 

Charges. 

Miscellaneous. 

16 

£      «.     d. 
121  10     0 

The  various  Ledgers  do  not  call  for  any  special  explanation. 

The  Private  Ledger  contains  all  the  general  accounts  necessary  for  tlie 
preparation  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and  Balance  Sheet. 

In  some  cases  the  casks  and  packages  in  which  goods  are  sent  out  are 
charged  up  to  the  customers,  an  allowance  being  made  when  these  are 
returned.  In  other  cases  no  charge  is  made  provided  the  empties  are 
returned  in  good  order.  Books  must  be  kept  showing  where  the  various 
cases  and  casks  are,  so  that  they  may  be  traced,  and  if  not  returned  may  be 
charged  up  to  the  customers.  The  particulars  of  the  various  empties  sent 
out  are  got  from  the  duplicate  of  the  Delivery  Book.  When  an  order 
comes  in  a  delivery  note  is  sent  from  the  office  to  the  warehouseman  giving 
particulars  of  the  goods  required.  When  the  order  is  despatched  the  ware- 
houseman enters  the  number  of  the  cask,  case,  or  jar  in  the  delivery  note, 
and  returns  it  to  the  office.  Two  books  are  kept  for  such  packages,  namely, 
an  Empties  Ledger,  where  each  customer  is  charged  with  the  package,  and 
a  book  in  the  form  of  a  Ledger  Account  for  each  cask,  jar,  or  case. 

The  following  is  a  ruling  of  the  Delivery  Book : — 


Delivery  Book 

Please  deliver  to  :        J.  Wilson,  John  Street. 
Per 


4th  January  19. 


Galls. 

Doz. 

Butts. 

Description.                       '     Bin  No. 

Package. 

4QtS. 

Port  Wine  :  white  seal 

45 

Special  Instructions  : 
Delivered  by 


Remove  empties. 


Returns :        Cask  983. 


In  the  case  of  this  order  there  is  no  package  charged,  but  by  the 
instructions  given  one  empty  cask  is  removed  from  the  customer's  ware- 
house and  brought  back  to  the  merchant's.  The  Empties  Ledger  shows 
the  customer's  name,  the  size,  description,  and  number  of  the  package,  when 
sent  out,  its  value,  and  when  returned.  At  stock-taking  this  Ledger  is 
gone  over,  and  a  value  put  upon  the  various  packages  lying  with  customers. 
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Empties  Ledger 
Customer's  Name  :   R.  Simpson,  King  Street. 


Sent  out. 

Package. 

Value. 

Returned. 

Size. 

Description. 

No. 

1903.     July  3. 
Oct.  9. 

55 

5 

30 

Cask. 

Jar. 

Cask. 

1333 

1398 
1139 

£    s.      d. 
0  15     0 
0     6     0 
0  12     6 

1903.     Aug.  12. 

In  a  large  business  separate  books  may  be  kept  for  casks,  jars,  and 
cases.  Taking  the  Cask  Book  as  an  example,  a  separate  page  is  used  for 
each,  running  the  numbers  consecutively : — 


Cask  Book 


No.  1498. 


Sent  out. 

Customer. 

Returned. 

1903.     July  12. 
Dec.    4. 

J.  Kennedy. 
H.  King. 

1903.     Dec.  28. 

The  Duty  Book  shows  the  various  amounts  paid  to  the  customers  for 
duty,  with  the  names  of  the  customers  for  whom  the  goods  are  cleared. 
The  totals  for  each  day  as  paid  are  entered  in  the  Cash  Book. 


Duty  Book 


Date. 

Name.                Address. 

Particulars. 

Amount 

TotaL 

19....    Jan.  4 
5 

Selves      .     . 
A.  Baxter    . 

J.  Macdonald 
Selves      .     . 

Perth 
Market  St. 

10  cases  Gin,  14  "6  galls. 
Highland  Park,   1897, 

250  proof  galls. 
Highland  Park,  1897, 

28-6  proof  galls. 

Rum,  140-0  proof  galls. 

£9     1     8 
13  15     0 
15  14     7 
79  10    7 

£9     18 

(29     9     7 

79  10     7 

The  other  books  of  the  business  are  required,  not  so  much  for  the 
financial  part  of  the  business,  as  to  show  the  stock  purchased  and  how  this 
is  dealt  with. 

The  primary  book  for  stock  purposes  is  the  Bonding  Register,  showing 
the  wines  or  spirits  purchased  under  bond,  but  not  transferred  at  once  to 
the  merchant's  own  Bond  : — 
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Bonding  Register 


Invoice, 

Casks. 

Date  of 
Bonding. 

Excise 
No. 

Content. 

Ullage. 

Strength. 

Proof. 

Date. 

Xo. 

Descrip- 
tion. 

Cost. 

Lying 
at 

Belong- 
ing to. 

1900. 

1897. 

8. 

Aug.  4 

1 

May  29 

1143 

107 

107 

11-4  o.p. 

119-1 

Plain 

20 

Di.sty. 

Selves 

4 

110 

110. 

122-5 

5 

103 

103 

>  i 

114-7 

Treated 

27 

>  J 

>> 

6 

110 

110 

>  > 

122-5 

1  • 

)> 

7 

54.i 

54i 

j> 

60-7 

Fresh 
Sherry 

34 

" 

>> 

» 

(2) 

Quality. 

Sold  or  Transferred. 

!                  Cost. 

i 

Date  sold. 

Folio. 

Particulars. 

Date 
cleared  or    1903. 
transferred. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Highland  Park 

B.B.  12 

Transferred  to  ow'n 
Bond 

1  s.   cL 
1/7/03    13   9 

1 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

s.  _d. 

The  Bonding  Kegister  is  ruled,  showing  the  numbers  of  the  casks,  their 
original  content,  the  amount  originally  entered  in  each,  the  strength  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  number  of  gallons  in  the  casks  at  proof.  In  addition  to 
these  particulars  a  description  of  the  casks  and  where  they  are  lying  should 
be  added.  The  different  casks  in  use  are  plain  wood,  treated  wood,  and 
sherry  wood.  The  example  given  above  shows  the  purchase  brought  from 
the  example  given  in  the  Invoice  Day  Book,  but  showing  the  details  of 
each  cask  as  taken  from  the  actual  invoice.  When  the  goods  are  sold  or 
transferred  to  the  merchant's  own  Bond,  the  particulars  of  these  are  entered 
under  the  columns  "  Sold  or  Transferred,"  with  the  date  and  the  folio  either 
of  the  Day  Book  in  case  of  a  sale,  or  of  the  Bond  Book  if  transferred  to 
Bond.  As  in  some  cases  the  goods  may  be  sold  without  being  transferred 
to  another  name  in  the  Excise  books,  or  without  being  cleared,  a  further 
column  is  added  to  show  the  date  when  the  goods  are  actually  transferred 
to  another  name,  to  the  merchant's  own  Bond,  or  the  date  on  which  duty  is 
paid.  As  in  many  cases  the  goods  lie  for  several  years  before  being  used, 
it  is  useful  to  have  a  column  to  show  the  stock-taking  prices  at  various 
dates,  a  small  sum  being  in  some  cases  added  each  year  to  cover  Bond  rent 
and  interest.  Where  the  goods  are  transferred  to  the  merchant's  own  Bond 
the  particulars  are  entered  in  the  Bond  Book,  with  the  further  additions 
of  the  regauged  content,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Excise  authorities  when 
the  casks  go  into  the  Bond. 

For  the  merchant's  own  Bond  either  one  book  may  be  kept,  different 
parts  of  it  being  devoted  to  different  accounts  of  wines  and  spirits,  or  a 
separate  book  may  be  kept  for  each  class.  In  the  examples  given  only  one 
book  is  kept,  and  different  parts  of  the  book  are  kept  for  different  kinds  of 
liquor : — 
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Highland  Malt. 


(1) 


Date. 

Particulars  of  Warehousing. 

Register 

and 
Rotation. 

29 

8 

220 

Cask  No. 

Contents. 

Hyd. 
Strength. 

Obsc. 

Original. 

Regauge. 

1908. 
Julyl 

Ten  casks 

Highland  Park 
May  1897 

1143 
4 
5 
6 

107 
110 
103 
110 

100-5 

105-9 

95-2 

105-0 

(2) 


Actual 
Strength. 

Gallons  Proof. 

Wood. 

Cost. 

Sold,  Vatted,  Racked,  or  Bottled. 

Date  Cleared 

or 
Transferred. 

Original. 

Regauge. 

Date  Sold. 

Folio. 

Particulars. 

o 
5-8 

5-8 
4-9 
5-2 

106-3 

112-0 

99-8 

110-4 

Plain 
Tr^ted 

V.B.  61 

>> 
V.B.  1 

Vatted  for 
finest 
Do. 

Vatted  for 
finest  Scotcli 

3/8/03 

3/8/03 

12/12/03 

This  example  shows  an  entry  corresponding  to  that  in  the  Bonding 
Kegister,  when  the  goods  are  brought  into  the  merchant's  own  Bond.  The 
heading  "  Eegister  and  Eotation  "  refers  to  the  register  kept  by  the  Excise 
authorities,  and  to  the  number  of  the  operation  for  the  year.  On  entering 
the  Bond  the  casks  are  regauged,  and  the  content  actually  in  them  when 
bonded  is  entered  under  "  Eegauged  content."  The  column  "  Obscuration  " 
is  of  use  only  in  cases  of  foreign  spirits,  it  representing  an  addition  to  the 
strength  owing  to  the  adding  of  sweetening  matter.  The  strength  of 
British  spirits  is  ascertained  by  the  hydrometer,  the  standard  strength  on 
which  duty  is  charged  being  known  as  "  proof." 

There  are  various  operations  that  the  spirits  may  go  through  after  being 
entered  under  bond.  They  may  either  be  sold  to  customers  and  cleared,  or 
sold  and  left  in  the  merchant's  name,  or  they  may  be  vatted  for  blending 
purposes,  or  cleared  for  bottling  or  for  sale  through  the  warehouse.  Wliere 
the  goods  are  sold  to  a  customer  the  date  of  sale  and  the  Day  Book  folio  are 
entered  in  the  columns  provided  for  the  purpose,  along  with  the  name  of  the 
customer.  In  course  of  time,  when  the  goods  are  cleared  for  the  customer, 
that  is,  when  duty  is  paid,  the  date  is  entered  under  the  "  Date  cleared  " 
column,  and  the  amount  of  duty  would,  of  course,  be  found  in  the  Duty  Book, 
and  also  in  the  Day  Book  as  charged  to  the  customer  at  that  date.  Where 
the  goods  are  vatted  {i.e.  filled  in  a  vat  for  blending  purposes)  the  folio  of 
the  Vatting  Book  is  entered,  and  the  goods  are  also  marked  off  under  the 
"  Duty  cleared"  column  as,  though  not  out  of  bond,  the  same  spirits  appear 
under  a  different  form  under  the  "vatted  whisky."  In  the  same  way, 
where  a  large  cask  is  divided  into  two  or  more  of  a  smaller  size,  these  goods 
are  marked  as  under  the  "  Date  cleared  "  column  as  they  appear  again  in  a 
different  part  of  the  book. 

It  will  be  kept  in  view  that  where  a  cask  is  both  sold  and  cleared  for  a 
customer  at  the  same  date,  the  goods  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  in  the  Day 
Book  charged  at  a  price  to  cover  both  the  whisky  and  the  duty,  and  not  as 
two  separate  items. 
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Vattint^ 


Date  of  Vatting— 12th  December  1903 


Description. 

Particulars  of  Vat. 

Bond 
Book 
Folio. 

Cask 
No. 

Contents. 

Strength. 

Proof. 

Re-examination. 

Original. 

Ullage. 

Ullage. 

Strength. 

Proof. 

Loch  Katrine  1898 
Glen  Mohr  1897  . 
Highland  Park  1897     . 
»     1899     . 
Dalmore  1897 
^tc. 

653 

804 
1146 
1066 
4130 

6Q 
111 
110 

109 

50-8 
106-5 
105-0 

55-5 
108-4 

8-1  o.p. 
5-3    „ 
5-2    „ 
11-3    „ 
9-5   „ 

54-9 
112-1 
110-4 

61-7 
118-6 

50-1 
105-3 
103-5 

51-3 
103-5 

7-4  o.p. 
5-1    „ 
4-8   „ 
8-9   „ 
5-4   „ 

53-8 
110-6 
108-4 

65 -fi 
109 -C 

1383-9 

13O3-0 

In  the  example  the  particulars  of  only  a  few  of  the  casks  vatted  are 
given;  the  totals,  however,  representing  the  figures  of  what  would  be  a 
complete  vatting. 

Where  goods  are  cleared  for  a  merchant  himself  to  go  into  his  own 
warehouse,  the  corresponding  entries  will  be  found  in  the  Bin  Ledger. 

The  Vatting  Book  is  issued  to  show  the  various  casks  put  in  a  vat  for 
blending,  and  the  outcome  of  these.  A  re-examination  is  made  of  each 
cask  when  put  in,  and  the  actual  content  and  strength  ascertained.  A 
certain  deficiency  wiU  appear  between  the  cask  as  standing  in  the  books 
and  the  amount  found  on  re-examination  owing  to  the  absorption  of  spirit 
by  the  wood.  These  deficiencies  are  allowed  for  by  the  Excise  if  not 
exceeding  a  certain  amount.  According  to  the  age  of  the  whisky  there 
is  a  fixed  allowance,  as  ordinary  and  special  deficiency,  for  which  no  charge 
is  made  by  way  of  duty.  If,  however,  the  deficiency  exceeds  these  fixed 
rates,  the  difference  is  chargeable  against  the  merchant,  and  he  has  to  pay 
duty  on  it. 

After  being  in  vat  for  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  result  of 
the  blend  is  drawn  off,  and  entered  in  casks  of  which  full  particulars  are 
given  in  the  Vatting  Book,  which  also  shows  what  loss  there  is  on  the 
operation.  The  result  of  the  vat  is  again  entered  in  the  part  of  the  Bond 
Book  set  aside  for  vatted  whiskies. 


Vattet\ 


Date. 


1904. 

January  6 


Particulars  of 
Warehousing. 


Fifteen  Casks 
Finest  Scotch 


Register 

and 
Rotation. 

Cask  No. 

Contents. 

Hyd. 

Obsc 

Actoal 
Strength. 

Original. 

Regauge. 

Strength. 

29 

1 

108 

Full 

0 
5-6 

11 

2 

109 

>« 

249 
03 

3 

4 

109 
107 

148 

5 

6 

Jar 

109 

110 

3 
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i^ook 

Date  Drawn  off— 5th  January  19... 
Quality :  Finest  Scotch. 

I 

Drawn  off. 

Remarks. 

Deficiencies. 

Register 

and 
Rotation. 

Cask 
No. 

Contents. 

strength. 

Proof 
Gallons. 

Bond 
Book 
Folio. 

O. 

s.  * 

c. 

Original. 

Ullage. 

ri 

1-5 
2-0 
5-9 
9-6 

29 
11 
249 

1 
2 

3 

4 
5 

Jar  16 

108 
109 
109 
107 
109 

3 

Full 
>> 

»J 
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"Wine  is  entered  in  the  same  way,  the  strength  being  in  this  case  given 
in  degrees. 

When  the  duty  is  paid  on  liquor  for  the  merchant's  own  purposes,  and 
these  are  transferred  to  his  warehouse,  the  amounts  are  entered  in  the  Bin 
Ledger.  This  Ledger  is  ruled  with  a  separate  page  for  each  class  of  wines 
or  spirits,  and  showing  the  amounts  actually  put  in  coming  from  the  Bond 
Book,  and  the  amounts  sold  coming  from  the  Sales  Day  Book.  A  small 
pass  book  ruled  in  a  corresponding  w^ay  is  kept  within  each  bin,  or  attached 
to  each  vat  in  the  warehouse,  and  corresponding  entries  are  made  by  the 
warehouseman  when  goods  are  put  in  or  drawn  off.  These  should  be 
periodically  checked  with  the  Bin  Ledger  so  as  to  see  that  they  agree,  and 
the  contents  of  each  bin  should  be  ascertained  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
prove  that  nothing  has  been  taken  out  without  having  been  entered  in  the 
Bin  Ledger.  This  book  should  contain  not  only  bins  proper,  but  shelves, 
racks,  and  vats  in  the  warehouse. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  stock  in  hand,  these 
various  Bond  Books  are  gone  over,  and  whatever  is  not  marked  as  sold  in 
the  Bond  Book  should  be  in  stock,  and  the  difference  between  the  amounts 
put  in  and  sold  in  the  Bin  Ledger  should  also  be  in  stock. 


Whishy 


Gallons  proof. 

Wood. 

Cost. 
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Vatted,  Racked,  or  Bottled. 

Date  Cleared 
or  Transferred. 

Original. 
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114-0 
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WINE  MEKCHANTS'  ACCOUNTS 


Bin  Ledger 
Rum  33  o.p. 


«. 

Date. 

Particulars. 

Book 
Folio. 

In. 

Out. 

Qalls. 

Doz. 

Bets. 

GallH. 

Doz. 

B0t8. 

1903  Dec.  31 

Stock         .... 

89 

1904  Jan.    5 

R.  Adams,  James  Street    . 

From  Bond,  100  Galls.  40 

o.p.  reduced  to  33  o.p.  . 

1 
B.B.  56 

106 

3 

From  an  auditor's  point  of  view  the  process  in  checking  these  entries 
would  be-  as  follows : — Assuming  that  the  stock  has  been  marked  off  as 
correct  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  all  goods  purchased  through  the 
Purchase  Ledger,  or  if  paid  for  in  cash,  through  the  Cash  Book,  should 
be  traced  to  the  Bonding  Eegister,  or  Bond  Book,  and  marked  as  correct. 
The  Bonding  Eegister  should  then  be  gone  over,  and  all  goods  transferred 
to  the  merchant's  own  bond  should  be  marked  out  from  that  book  and 
marked  as  entered  under  its  proper  heading  in  the  Bond  Book,  The  Bond 
Book  should  then  be  gone  over  carefully,  and  each  item  sold  should  be 
traced  to  the  Sales  Day  Book  and  marked  if  correct.  When  cleared,  a 
corresponding  entry  should  be  found  in  the  Duty  Book,  and  also  in  the 
Sales  Day  Book,  charging  the  customer  with  the  duty.  If  cleared  for  the 
merchant  himself  the  amount  should  be  found  in  the  Bin  Ledger.  In 
cases  of  racking  the  corresponding  entry  would  be  found  under  the  racked 
goods.  Vats  should  be  checked  with  the  Vatting  Book,  and  the  amounts 
drawn  off  from  each  vat  marked  as  entered  in  the  Bond  Book.  The  Day 
Book  should  then  be  gone  over  to  see  that  every  item  there  is  marked  off 
as  taken  out  of  bond,  or  where  the  goods  were  duty  paid,  that  an  entry  is 
made  in  the  Bin  Ledger.  When  it  comes  to  stocktaking,  by  going  over 
the  Bonding  Eegister  and  Bond  Book  the  various  casks  and  cases  actually 
belonging  to  the  merchant  in  stock  can  be  at  once  seen,  and  checked  with 
the  Stock  Sheets.  In  addition  to  the  Bin  Ledger  the  Excise  authorities 
require  a  permit  book  to  be  kept,  showing  the  goods  actually  brought  into 
the  warehouse  and  the  goods  sent  out  with  a  certificate  that  duty  has  been 
paid.  Goods  cleared  for  the  merchant  himself  can,  if  necessary,  be  traced 
in  this  book. 

Charles  Williamson. 
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Apportionment  Act  applies,  i.  101 
Apportionment  Act  does  not  apply,  i.  100 
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of  assets,  i.  112 
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remainderman,  i.  109 
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able,  i.  102 
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profits  of  private  partnership,  i.  96 
recovery  of  apportioned  part,  i.  102     * 
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98 
rent,  statutory  provisions  for,  iv.  33 
statutory,  i.  94^  102 

payments  apportionable,  i.  96 

list  of  statutes,  i.  103 
tenant  for  life  and  remainderman,  i.  106 
tithes,  i.  99 
use  of  interest  tables  in  apportioning  sums 

for  different  periods,  i.  122 
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due  for  principal  and  interest,  i.  Ill 
examples  of,  i.  121 
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general  principles,  i.  123 
heir  and  executor,  i.  123 
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burdens,  i.  125 
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expenses,  i.  125 
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interest,  i.  125 

minerals,  i.  125 

rents,  i.  124 

repairs,  i.  125 
rents  apportioned  between  seller  and  pur- 
chaser, i.  123 
stocks  or   shares  bought  or   sold,  appor- 
tionment of  price,  i.  123 
Appreciation — 
definition,  i.  126 

currency,  effects  on  foreign  trade,  iii.  108 
of  assets,  treatment  in  accounts,   ii.  373 
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Appropriation  accounts — 

audit  of,  V.  378 

United  Kingdom,  v.  375 
Appropriation  of  payments — 

debtor's  riglit  to  declare,  i.  126 

general  rules,  v.  239 

to  a  banker,  i.  217 
Arbiter  or  arbitrator — 

determination  of  his  authority,  i.  129 

duties  of  an,  i.  129 

procedure  on  a  submission,  1.  129 

remuneration  of,  i.  132 

who  may  be  an,  i.  129 
Arbitrage — 

Exchange  transactions,  i.  126 

Stock  Exchange,  1.  126  ;  vi.  144 

use  of  term  in  general  business,  i.  126 
Arbitration — 

definition,  i.  127 

dissolution  of  partnership  by,  v.  249 

judicial  reference,  iv.  1 

references  by  consent  out  of  court — 
who  may  refer,  i.  1 27 
matters  competent  to  be  referred,  i.  127 
the  submission,  i.  128 
who  may  be  arbitrator,  i.  129 
duties  of  an  arbitrator,  i.  129 
determination   of   an    arbitrator's    au- 
thority, i.  129 
procedure  on  a  submission,  i.  129 
the  umpire,  i.  130 
the  award,  i.  130  ;  ii.  352 
enforcement  of  an  award,  i.  131 
remuneration  of  the  arbitrator,  i.  132 

references  under  order  of  court,  i.  132 

under  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  iv.  58 
Arithmetic — 

definition,  i.  133 

addition  and  subtraction,  i.  136 

conception  of  number,  i.  1 33 

decimal  fractions.,  i.  138 

division,  i.  137 

division  of  decimals,  i.  139 

duodecimal  system,  ii.  399 

multiplication,  i.  136 

multiplication  of  decimals,  i.  139 

principles  of  computation,  i.  134 

representation  of  numbers,  i.  133 

scales  of  notation,  i.  140 

signs,  i.  135 
Arithmetical  mean — 

example  of,  i.  142 

how  to  find,  i.  195 
Arithmetical  progression — 

to  find  sum  of  series,  i.  142 

what  constitutes  an,  1.  142 
Arithmometer — 

"  Brunsviga,"  ii.  9 

construction  and  operations  performed  by, 
ii.  7 

Tate's,  ii.  7 
Arrangement,  deed  of.     See  Deed  of  arrange- 
ment 
Articles  of  Association — 

alteration  of,  ii.  143 

contents,  generally,  i.  143 

form,  ii.  143 

inspection  of,  by  public,  ii.  144 

scope,  ii.  142 
Aiticles  of  roup,  description  generally,  i.  143  ; 
vi.  30 


A.S.A.A.,  i.  13 

Assay,  regulations,  etc.,  ii.  313 
Assessment,  use  of  term,  i.  143 
Assessment  Roll — 

Burgh  Assessment  Roll,  i.  144 

County  Assessment  Roll,  i.  144 

Parish  Assessment  Roll,  i.  144 
Assessor — 

definition,  i.  144 

derivation  of  word,  i,  144 

disqualification  of,  i.  146 

duties  of,  i.  145 

railways  and  canals,  i.  146 

See    also    Local    Taxation    and   valuation 
(Scotland) 
Assets — 

arrangement  in  a  balance-sheet,  i.  210 

business  assets  classified,  i.  416 

equitable,  i.  148  ;  ii.  401 

fixed,  i.  147 

floating,  i.  148 

legal,  i.  148  ;  ii.  437 

liquid,  iv.  156 

marshalling  of,  i.  148 

on  which   side   should   they  appear   in  a 
balance-sheet,  i.  204 

original  use  of  term,  i.  147 

recording  of,  when  opening  accounts,  i.  419 
Assignation — 

definition,  i.  148 

assignee   acquiring  debt  after  sequestra- 
tion, i.  151 

bonds,  decrees,  policies  of  assurance,  etc., 
i.  149 

corporeal  moveables,  i.  149 

debts,  i.  149 

decree  of  cessio  as  an,  i.  151 

heritable  securities,  iii.  246 

incorporeal  rights,  i.  149 

intimation  required,  i.  150 

moveable  estate  in  favour  of  a  trustee  in 
sequestration,  i.  150 

position   of   liquidator  of  a  company  as 
regards  assignation,  i.  151       ^ 

position   of  trustee   under   a   trust  deed, 
i.  151 

requisites  necessary  where  foreign  law  is 
different  from  that  of  Scotland,  i.  151 
Assignee — 

definition,  i.  149,  152 

creditors',  in  bankruptcy  (Ireland),  iii.  484 

official,  in  bankruptcy  (Ireland),  iii.  476 
Assignment — 

deed  of.     See  Deed  of  assignment 

use  of  term,  i.  152 
Assignor,  i.  152 

Associations,  under  Companies  Acts,  ii.  176 
Assumption,  deed  of.    See  Deed  of  assumption 
Assurance — 

apportionment  of  premium  of,  i.  97 

life.     See  Life  assurance 

sinking  fund  assurances,  i.  68 
At  the  rate  of,  meaning  of  terra  in  dividend 

warrants,  i.  152 
Attachment,  i.  152 
Attestation,  i.  152 

Attorney,  power  of.     See  Power  of  attorney 
Auction  and  auctioneer — 

definitions,  i.  152 

accounts.     See  Auctioneers'  accounts 

advertisements  and  catalogues,  i.  154 
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Auction  and  auctioneer  (contd.) — 

cases  where  no  license  required,  i.  153 

conditions  of  sale,  i.  155 

instructions  to  sell,  i.  154 

property  in  the  hands  of  an  auctioneer,  i. 

154 
qualifications  of  auctioneer,  i.  153 
remuneration  of  auctioneer,  i.  157 
sale,  i.  155 

statutory  provisions  as  to  sale,  i.  153 
Auctioneer.     See  Auction  and  auctioneer. 
Auctioneers'  Accounts — 
cash  book,  i.  158. 
collection  of  rents   and    how  recorded,    i. 

161 
hide,  skin,  and  tallow  auctioneers'  accounts, 

iii.  248 
insurance  agency  transactions,  i.  162 
marked    catalogues    and    auction    sales' 

accounts,  i.  159 
nature  of  transactions,  i.  157 
outstanding  charges,  i.  162 
outstanding  disbursements,  i.  162 
waste  book,  i.  158 
Audit,  use  of  word  in  Scots  Law,  i.  163 
Audit  office,  i.  193 
Auditing — 

definition,  i.  163 

accounts  of  going  and  completed  concerns, 

i.  164 
book  debts,  i.  181 

Building  Societies  Act  1894,  section  relat- 
ing to  audit,  i.  175 
capital  and  revenue  expenditure,  i.  192 
certificate  and  report  of  auditor  of  a  limited 

company,  i.  170 
certificate  of  bank  auditors,  ii.  167 
Companies  Act  1900,  opinion  of  counsel  on 

sections,  i.  171 
Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  1845, 

sections  relating  to  audit,  i.  174 
continuous  audit,  i.  171 
depreciation,  i.  179 
ditferent  classes  of  audits,  i.  169 
double  account  system  discussed,  i.  178 
duties  of  auditors  under  Companies  Acts, 

i.  170  ;  ii.  166 
functions  of  auditors,  i.  176 
government  accounts,  iii.  218  ;  v.  377  et  seq. 
hotel  books  and  accounts,  iii.  310 
investments,  i.  181 
legal  cases — 

Irish  Woollen  Company,  Ltd. ,  v.  Tyson 
and  Others,  i.  182 

Joseph  Hargreaves,  Ltd.,  i.  186 

Kingston  Cotton  Mills  Company's  case, 
i.  185  ;  vi.  176-178 

Leeds  Estate  Building  and  Investment 
Society,  Ltd.,  v.  Shepherd,  i.  182 

London    and    General    Bank    case,    i. 
183 

Martin  v.  Isitt,  i.  182 

National  Bank  of  Wales  case,  i.  186 

Western  Counties  Steam  Bakeries  and 
Milling  Company  case,  i.  186 
liability  of  auditors,  i.  182 

embezzlement  cases  where  there   is   a 
fidelity  policy,  vi.  203 

overstatement  of  book  debts,  i.  183 

overstatement  of  stock-in-trade,  i.  183  ; 
vi.  176 


Auditing  {contd.) — 

understatement  of  liabilities,  i.  183 
under   Companies   (Winding  up)   Act 

1890,  i.  183 
criminal  liability,  i.  187 
method  and  extent  of  audits,  i.  189 
nature  of  audit,  i.  164 
nature  of  reserve  fund,  i.  168 
origin  of,  i.  169 
private  audits,  i.  187 
profit  and  loss  account  and  balance  sheet 

discussed,  i.  177 
Local  Authorities'  accounts  (England),  iv. 

225  ;  V.  404 
Local  Authorities'  accounts  (Ireland),  iv. 

234 
Local  Authorities'  accounts  (Scotland),  iv. 

256 
Railway  Companies  Act  1867,  section  re- 
lating to  audit,  i.  174 
relation  of  balance  sheet  to  the  profit  and 

loss  account,  i.  168 
"requirements"  of  auditors,  i.  174 
trustees'   accounts    in   liankruptcy   (Eng- 
land), vi.  340 
verification  of  book  debts  and  liabilities, 

i.  165,  167,  181,  189 
verification  of  items  in  a  balance  sheet,  i. 

165 
verification  of  property  held  by  a  concern, 

generally,  i.  167 
verification  of  share  capital,  i.  165,  182 
verification   of  stock,    auditor's    position, 
iii.  145-146  ;  vi.  178,  180 
Auditor  -  General.        See     Comptroller     and 

Auditor- General 
Auditor  of  the  Court  of  Session,  i.  193 
Auditors.     See  Auditing 
Augmentation  of  stipends,  i.  193 
Autumn  drain,  i.  193 
Average — 

general  adjustment  of,  i.  54 

maritime,  i.  195.     See  also  General  average 

Average    adjustment,    rules    for  arriving  at 

amount  to  be  contributed  by  ship,  etc., 

i.  54 

Average  clause  in  a  fire  insurance  policy,  iii. 

33 
Average  due  date^ 
definition,  i.  194 
how  to  find,  i.  194 
demonstration  of  rule,  iii.  367 
Averages — 

definition,  i.  195 

arithmetic  mean  or  simple  average,  i.  195 

curve  of  error — 

approximation  by  the  use  of,  i.  198 
diagram  showing  relation  between  ob- 
servations and,  i.  200 
table  showing  values  of  the  curve  "of 
error  integral,  i.  199 
dispersion  and  skewness,  i.  200 
geometric  mean,  i.  195 
harmonic  mean,  i.  195 
illustration  of  finding  averages,  i.  196 
interpolation  by  paraljolic  formulae,  i.  198 
median,  i.  196 
mode,  i.  196 

quartiles,  deciles,  etc.,  i.  196 
weighted  average,  i.  195 
bibliography,  i.  202 
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Averaging,  vi.  141 

Avoirdupois  weight,  tables  of,  vi.  406 

Award,  i.  202  ;  ii.  352 

enforcement  of,  i.  131 

form  of,  i.  130  ;  ii.  352 

setting  aside,  ii.  353 

Stamp  duty  on,  i.  131  ;  ii.  853 
"Ayrshire,"  vi.  141 

"  B  "  list  of  contributories,  ii.  186 
Back-bond,  i.  202 

disposition  with,  iii.  244 
Back-letter,  i.  202 

Backwardation,  i.  202  ;  ii.  18  ;  vi.  143 
Bad  debts — 

amount  to  be  charged   and   points  to  be 
noted  by  investigating  accountant,  iii. 
446 
reserves  for,  v.  484 
"  Bags,"  vi.  141 
Bail,  i.  202 
Balance  of  trade,  policy  of  favourable  balance 

of  trade,  i.  202 
Balance-sheet — 

definition,  i.  203,  434 

application  of  term  to  other  statements,  i. 

215 
arrangement  of  the  items  in  a,  i.  210-212 
bank,  i.  208 

building  societies,  form  of,  i.  214 
capital  in  a,  i.  203 
certificate   by   auditor   under    Companies 

Act  1900,  i.  172,  174 
connection  between  the  trial  balance,  profit 

and  loss  account,  and,  i.  437 
double  account  form  of,  ii.  396 
economic  aspects  discussed,  i.  31 
full  and  fair,  i.  207 
Life  Assurance  Act  (second  schedule),  form 

of,  i.  215 
Life  Assurance  Act  (fourth  schedule),  form 

of,  i.  216 
on  which  side  should  the  assets  be  placed, 

i.  204 
relation  to   the  profit  and  loss  account, 

i.  168,  177 
Scotch  or  Continental  form  of,  i.  206 
verification  of  items  in  a,  i.  165 
Bank  account — 

appropriation  of  payments,  i.  217 

customer's  right  to  secrecy,  i.  217 

death  of  customer,  i.  217 

name  or  heading  of  account,  i.  216 

pass-books  and  current  accounts,  i.  217 

payments  by  cheque,  i.  217 

relationship   of  banker   and   customer  as 

regards  an  account,  i.  216,  250 
special  accounts,  i.  253 
Bank  agent — 

appointment,  i.  218 
inquiries  made  at,  i.  218 
Bank  book — 

entries  in,  i.  217,  218,  252 
reconciliation,  ii.  404 
Bank  Charter  Act.     See  Banking 
Bankers'  Books  Evidence  Act  1879 — 

copy  of  entries  as  x>''"i'^iu('  facie  evidence, 

etc.,  i.  224 
form  of  affidavit,  i.  225 
inspection   of  books  may   be   ordered,    i. 
225 


Banker's  lien — 
definition,  i.  226 
difference   between   law  in   England   and 

Scotland,  i.  226 
essentials  to  constitution  of  lien,  i.  227 
general  and  conventional  liens,  i.  261 
lien  over  bank  stock,  i.  230 
lien  over  bills,  i.  229 
power  of  banker  to  sell,  i.  230 
Banking — 

advances  and  security,  i.  258 

balance-sheet  of  a  bank,  i.  208 

bank  account,  i.  216 

bank  agent,  i.  218 

bank  book,  i.  217,  218,  252 

Bank  Charter  Act,  i.  221,  233 

banker  and  customer,  i.  250 

Bankers'  Books  Evidence  Act  1879,  i.  224 

banker's  lien,  i.  226 

bank  note,  i.  222 

Bank  of  England,  i.  219,  231  ;  v.  87-92 

bank  rate,  i.  223,  258 

banks  in  Great  Britain,  statistics  regarding 

capital,  i.  362 
bills  of  exchange,  i.  245 
cheques,   their  validity,   etc.,   i.   239 ;    ii. 

76 
Clearing  house,  i.  238  ;  ii.  87 
deposit  receipts,  ii.  356 
finance,  iii.  14 
Foreign — 

United  States,  iii.  54 

Germany,  iii.  QQ 

France,  iii.  71 

Holland,  iii.  76 

Italy,  iii.  80 

Japan,  iii.  85 
formation  of  joint  stock  banks,  v.  92 
history,  i.  2-31 
marginal  credits,  v.  5 
outlook  of,  i.  266 
practice  of  banking,  i.  236 
promissory  notes,  i.  250 
savings  bank — 

Continental  and  colonial,  vi.  34 

distinguishing  features  of,  vi.  35 

history    of,   in   United    Kingdom,    vi. 
31 
Scotch  and  Irish  banking,  i.  235 
See  also  Lombard  Street 
Bank-note — 

definition,  i.  222 
alteration  of  a,  i.  222 
forged  and  stolen  notes,  i.  223 
issues  in  Germany,  iii.  68 
issues  in  Italy,  iii.  82 
issues  in  Japan,  iii.  86 
issues  in  United  States,  iii.  58 
legal  tender  of,  i.  222 
privilege  of  issuing,  i.  222 
transfer  of,  i.  223 
Bank  of  England — 

Bank  Charter  Act,  i.  221,  233 

formation,  i.  219,  231 

management,  etc.,  i.  222,  233 

reserve,  v.  90 

statutory  i)ower8  and  privileges,  i.    219, 

231 
weekly  return  explained,  v.  87-92 
Bank-rate,  i.  223,  258 

rise  and  fall  of,  i.  224  ;  v.  91 
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Bank  reserves  in  London,  i.  267 
Bank  shares — 

lien  of  bank  over,  i.  230 
requisites  of  transfer,  i.  224 
Banks  in  Great  Britain — 

capital,  shares,  etc.,  table  showing,  i.  363 
number  of  banks  and  branches,  i.  362 
paid-up  capital,  i.  363 
subscribed  capital,  i.  362 
uncalled  capital,  i.  363 
Bankruptcy  (England) — 
introduction,  i.  269 
accountant  in,  i.  19 
accounts  of  trustee,  vi.  337 
Acts  of  bankruptcy,  i.  270 
adjudication  of,  i.  54,  277 
administration  order,  i.  321 
after-acquired  property,  i.  308 
agent's,  i.  57 
arrangements  in,  i.  319 
bankrupt — 

control  over,  i.  279 

discharge  of,  i.  279 

disqualifications  of,  i.  279 

examination  of,  i.  278 
committee  of  inspection — 

audit  of  accounts  by,  vi.  340 

constitution,  i.  285 

duties,  i.  286  ;  ii.  132 

powers,  i.  286 
debts  provable,  i.  303 
deceased  insolvents,  i.  321 
deeds  of  arrangement — 

definition,  etc.,  i.  322 

accounts  of  trustees,  i.  328  ;  vi.  345 

assent  of  creditors,  i.  327 

registration,  i.  322 
deed  of  assignment — 

general  description,  i.  152 

property  excluded  from  deed,  i.  324 

purposes  of  a,  i.  323 

trustee  under,  i.  325 
deed  of  composition,  i.  326 
deed  of  inspectorship,  i.  327 
disclaimer,  i.  308  ;  iv.  49 
distribution  of  property — 

dividends,  i.  318  ;  vi.  342-44 

joint  and  separate  estates,  i.  317 

preferential  creditors,  i.  318  ;  vi.  339 

priority  of  payments,  i.  317 

postponed  creditors,  i.  319 
effect  of  bankruptcy  on  antecedent  trans- 
actions— 

ante -nuptial  settlements,  i.  313;   vi. 
267 

fraudulent  and  voluntary  conveyances 
and  settlements,  i.  311 

fraudulent    or    undue    preference,    i. 
310 

protected  transactions,  i.  313 

relation  back,  i.  310 
effect  of  bankruptcy  on  creditors — 

execution  creditors,  i.  314 

landlord,  i.  314 

secured  creditors,  i,  315 

unsecured  creditors,  i.  316 
first  meeting  of  creditors,  i.  276 
infants,  i.  320 
letter  of  licence,  i.  327 
lunatics,  i.  320 
married  women,  i.  320 


Bankruptcy  (England),  contd. — 
official  receiver — 

duties  as  regards  debtor,  i.  282 

duties  as  regards  the  estate,  i.  283 

powers,  i.  284 
petition,  i.  271 

stamp-duty  on,  i.  272 
petitioning  creditors,    qualification   of,  i. 

271 
proof  of  debt,  i.  299 
proof  in  respect  of  bills  of  exchange,  i. 

301 
property  divisible    amongst    creditors,  i. 

305 
proxies,  i.  305 
public  examination,  i.  278 
receiving  order,  i.  272 
small  bankruptcy,  i.  321 
special  manager,  i.  285 
stamp  duty,  deeds  free  from,  i.  307 
statement  of  affairs,  its  contents,  etc. ,  i. 

273 
trustee — 

appointment,  i.  287 

control  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  i.  290 

directions  of  the  Court,  committee,  etc., 
i.  290 

duties  as  regards  accounts  and  audit, 
i.  294 

duties  as  regards  moneys,  i.  293 

leases  by,  iv.  18 

powers,  i.  291 

release,  i.  298 

removal,  i.  297 

remuneration,  i.  288 

resignation,  i.  298 
Bankruptcy  (Ireland) — 

account  by  official  assignee,  iii.  486 
Acts  of  bankruptcy,  iii.  474 
alimony,  claim  for,  iii.  483 
allowance  to  bankrupt,  iii.  485 
annuity,  surety  for,  iii.  483 
bankruptcy  Acts,  iii.  469 
bills  of  sale,  iii.  480 
certificate  of  conformity,  iii.  485 

penalty  for  accepting  gratuity  re,  iii. 
486 
companies    subject    to    bankruptcy,    iii. 

475 
composition  after  bankruptcy,  iii.  477 
contingent  debts  to  be  valued,  iii.  483 
creditors'  assignee,  appointment,  iii.  484 
debts  and  results  of  applications  for  pay- 
ment, iii.  484 
debts  incurred  by  fraud,  not  released  by 

certificate  of  conformity,  iii.  486 
deed  of  arrangement  under  Court — 

accounting  statement,  iii.  471 

conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  iii.  469 

debtor's  schedule,  iii.  471 

expenses,  etc.,  iii.  472 

first   sitting  in  Court  and  approval  of 
deed,  iii.  471 

list  of  creditors  and  assets  and  weekly 

accounts,  iii.  470 
preliminary  meeting,  iii.  470 
protection  of  debtor,  iii.  470 
services  of  accountant,  iii.  472 
statement  of  affairs,  iii.  470 
steps  to  be  taken  by  debtor,  iii.  470 
deeds  of  arrangement  (private),  iii.  473 
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Bankruptcy  (Ireland),  contd. — 

disclaimer  of  onerous  property,  iii.  484 

dividend,  declaration  of,  iii.  485 

felony,  iii.  490 

fraudulent  preferences,  iii.  481 

future  debts,  proof  of,  iii.  483 

interest  on  debts,  iii.  483 

judgment  creditors,  iii.  479 

liens,  iii.  479 

misdemeanour,  iii.  489 

mortgages,  legal  and  equitable,  iii.  479 

order  and  dis})osition  clause,  iii.  476 

order  of  adjudication,  iii.  476 

partnership,  bankruptcy  of,  iii.  486 

penalty  for  concealing  estate  of  company, 

iii.  476 
persons  liable  to  bankruptcy,  iii.  475 
petition  by  debtor,  iii.  475 
power  of  Court  over  certain  conveyances, 

iii.  482 
preferential  debts  in  bankruptcy,  iii.  477 
premiums  of  insurance,  iii.  483 
proceedings   not    to    be   taken    for    three 

years,  iii.  486 
redemption  of  secmities  held,  iii.  481 
restraint  of  actions,  iii.  476 
secured  creditors,  iii.  478 
statement  of  affairs  to  be  filed,  iii.  477 
trustee  clauses  of  Act  1872 — 

appointment  of  trustee,  iii.  488 
duties  of  trustee,  iii.  488 
trustee  or  executor  should  prove,  iii.  483 
unliquidated   damages,    how   proved,    iii. 

483 
voluntary  settlements,  iii.  481 
warrants  of  attorney,  when  void,  iii.  479 
Bankruptcy,  notour.     See  Notour  bankruptcy 
Bankruptcy  (Scotland) — 
accountant  in,  i.  19 
acquirenda  of  bankrupt,  i,  51 
act  and  warrant  of  a  trustee  in  a  sequestra- 
tion, i.  50 
cessio  bonorum  — 
appeal  in,  i.  359 
decree   of,    acts   as   an  assignation    of 

moveables,  i.  151 
discharge  of  bankrupt,  i.  359 
first  meeting,  i.  356 
petition  for,  i.  356 

ranking  of  claims  and  payment  of  divi- 
dends, i.  358 
second  meeting,  i.  358 
supervision     of    proceedings     by    Ac- 
countant of  Court,  i.  21 
trustee's  functions,  i.  357 
vesting  of  estate  in  trustee,  i.  357 
composition  contract,  i.  360 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  i.  361 
fugae  warrant,  iii.  175 
insolvency,  i.  329 

alienations  at  common  law,  i.  329 
alienations   under  Act   1621,  c.   18,  i. 

330 
ante -nuptial    provisions  in   favour  of 

children,  iv.  3 
ante-nuptial  provisions  in  favourof  wife, 

iv.  2 
fraudulent  preferences  by  an  insolvent 

debtor,  i.  331 
post-nuptial   provisions   in   favour   of 
wife,  iv.  2 


Bankruptcy  (Scotland),  contd. — 

transactions  exempt  from  challenge  as 
preferences,  i.  331 
judicial  factors  under  Act  1856,  iii.  507 
notour  bankruptcy — 

challenge  of  preferences  under  Act  1696, 
c.  5,  i.  333 
exemptions  from  Act,  i.  334 
commencement  and  endurance  of,  i.  333 
constitution  of,  i,  331 
constitution  of,  in  case  of  persons  subject 

to  imprisonment,  i.  332 
constitution  of,   in  case  of  privileged 

persons,  i.  332 
effects  in  equalising  diligences,  i.  333 
private  partnerships,  i.  333 
unincorporated  associations,  i.  333 
sequestration — 

accounts  of  trustee  in,  vi.  331-35 
act  and  warrant  of  trustee,  i.  51,  341 
appeals  in,  i.  352 

assignee  acquiring  debt  after  sequestra- 
tion, i.  151 
claims  for  voting,  i.  338 
commissioners,  i.  342  ;  ii.  131 
contracts,  position  of  trustee,  i.  345 
conveyances,    etc.,    free    from    stamp- 
duty,  i.  355 
creditors  and  their  meetings,  i.  354 
deed  of  arrangement,  i.  351 
discharge  of  bankrupt  without  composi- 
tion, i.  348 
discharge   on   composition  contract,  i. 

349 
examination  of  bankrupt,  i.  342 
effect  of,  on  diligences,  i.  342 
first  meeting — election  of  trustee,  i.  340 
interim  preservation  of  estate,  i.  337 
procedure  in  case  of  deceased  debtors, 

i.  336 
procedure  in  case  of  a  living  debtor,  i. 

335 
ranking  of  claims — dividends,  i.  346 
recall  of,  i.  :^37 

reckoning  of  periods  of  time,  i.  356 
registration  and  publication,  i.  337 
second  meeting — management  and  reali- 
sation of  estate,  i.  345 
supervision  of  proceedings  by  Account- 
ant of  Court,  i.  21,  355 
trustee,  i.  352 

vesting  of  estate  in  trustee,  i.  343 
vesting  of  heritable  estate  in  trustee, 

i.  344 
vesting  of  moveable  estate  in  trustee, 

i.  ]50,  343 
vesting  of  rights  of  action  in  trustee,  i. 
344 
trust  deed  for  creditors — 
duties  of  trustee,  i.  360 
nature  of  a,  i.  359 
proof  of  accession,  i.  360 
pur})Oses  of,  i.  360 
remuneration  of  trustee,  i.  360 
vesting  of  moveable  estate,  i.  151 
Bargain,  definitions,  i,  367 
Barter,  meaning  of,  and  inconveniences  arising 

through,  i.  367 
'*  Bays,"  vi.  141 

Bear,  description  of,  and  nature  of  transactions 
of,  i.  368  ;  vi.  135 
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Bearer,  negotiable  instrument  payable  to,  i.  368 
Bearer-bonds,  advances  by  bank  over,  i.  264 
Bearer  securities,  title  of  holders  of,  i.  368 
Bequest,  power  of,  in  England  and  Scotland, 

i.  368 
"  Berthas,"  vi.  141 
"  Berwieks,"  vi.  141 
Betterment,  i.  368  ;  ii.  223 
Bill-broking,  description  of  business,  i.  368 
Bill  of  lading- 
advances  by  bank  on  a,  i.  265 
demurrage,  ii.  355 
description  of,  i.  369 
endorsement  of,  ii.  400 
use  in  commerce,  ii.  124 
Bill  of  sale  — 

general  description,  i.  369 
position  in  Irish  bankruptcy,  iii.  480 
Bill  stamps,  list  of,  i.  369 
Bills,  exchequer.     See  Exchequer  bills 
Bills  of  exchange — 
introduction,  i.  370 
acceptance,  i.  1,  245,  373 
for  honour,  i.  389 
general,  i.  1 
presentment  for,  i.  379 
qualified,  i.  1 
accommodation  bill,  i.  393 
allonge,  use  of,  i.  61,  377 
alteration  of,  i.  249 
banker's  lien  over,  i.  229 
bills  by  and  to  limited  companies,  i.  396 
conflict  of  laws,  i.  391 
consideration  and  holder  for  value,  i.  375 
days  of  grace,  i.  372  ;  ii.  320 
delivery,  i.  374 
discharge  of  bill,  i.  387 
by  alterations,  i.  389 
by  cancellation,  i.  388 
by  renunciation,  i.  388 
by  return  into  acceptor's  hands,  i.  388 
discounting  of,  by  bankers,  i.  258 
dishonour,  i.  248 

by  non-acceptance,  i.  380 

by  non-payment,  i.  382 

how,  when,  andto  whom  notice  is  given, 

i.  382 
notice  of,  dispensed  with,  i.  383 
requisites  and  effect  of  notice  of,  i.  382 
endorsement  of,  i.  246,  377 
essentials  of,  i.  370 
forged  signatures,  i.  375 
"good  faith,"  signature  and  computation 

of  time,  i.  392 
holder  in  due  course,  i.  376 
holder,  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of,  i.  378 
incomplete  bills,  i.  374 
liability  of  acceptor,  i.  385 

acceptor  for  honour,  i.  390 
drawee,  i.  385 
drawer,  i.  386 
indorser,  i.  386 
indorsers  to  each  other,  i.  386 
stranger  signing  bill,  i.  386 
transferor  by  delivery,  i.  387 
limitation   and   prescription   of  bills  and 

notes,  i.  395 
lost  bills  and  bills  in  a  set,  i.  391 
negotiation,  i.  371,  376 

of  overdue  and  dishonoured  bills,  i.  377 
to  a  party  already  liable,  i.  377 


Bills  of  exchange  {contd. ) — 

noting  and  protesting,  i.  248,  383 

})artie-,  i.  371 

capacity  and  authority,  i.  374 

payment — 

excusable  non- presentment  and  delay  in 

presenting  for,  i.  381 
for  honour,  i.  390 
presentment  for,  i.  380 

to  acceptor  for  lionour,  i.  390 

procuration  signatures,  i.  375 

proof  of,  in  bankruptcy  (England),  i,  301 

recovery  of  amount  of  bill  in  Scotland, 
i.  394 

referee  in  case  of  need,  i.  373  ;  iii.  313 

sexennial  prescription  of,  v.  322 

short  bills,  vi.  79 

stamp  duty,  i.  246,  369,  392 

sum  for  which  parties  are  liable,  i.  387 

sum  payable,  i.  371 

Vagliano's  case,  i.  247 
Bills  payable  book,  form  of,  i.  450 
Bills  receivable  book — 

form  of,  i.  450 

its  purpose,  i.  443 
Bills,  sexennial  prescription  of,  in  Scotland — 

introduction,  i.  397 

international  law,  i.  399 

interruption  of  prescription,  i.  398 

limitations  of  the  prescription,  i.  399 

proof  of  the  constitution  of  debt  and  its 
resting-owing,  i.  398 

terminus  a  quo,  i.  399 

^\Tit  or  oath  of  debtor,  i.  398 
Bi-metallism,  general  description,  i.  399 
Birth  rate — 

definition,  i.  399 

See  vital  statistics 
Black  list,  use  of,  i,  399 
Blank  bill- 
filling  up,  i.  374,  399 

meaning  of,  i.  399 
Blank  indorsement — 

of  bills  of  exchange,  i.  378,  400 

of  cheques,  ii.  83 
Blank  Transfer,  description  of,  i.  400 
Blench,  i.  400 

Board,  general  description,  i.  400 
Board  of  Agriculture,  constitution  of,  i.  400 
Board  of  Guardians  (England) — 

accounts,  examination  and  closing  of,  v. 
403 

audit  of  accounts,  iv.  229-31,  v.  406 

books  and  accounts,  v.  402 

clerk's  books  and  accounts,  iv.  215-16 

collector's  book,  iv.  216 

duties  in  administering  poor  relief,  iv.  407 

financial  statement,  form,  iv.  219-23 

powers  vested  in,  iv.  214 

relieving  officer's  books,  iv.  216 

treasurer's  book,  iv.  216 

workhouse  master's  books,  iv.  217-19 
Board  of  Guardians  (Ireland) — 

accounts  and  audit  prior  to  1898,  iv.  238 

books  and  accounts,  iv.  248-50 

regulations   as   to  procedure  at  audit  of 
accounts,  iv.  240 
Board  of  Trade — 

departments  of  the,  i.  400 

supervision    of    bankruptcy    proceedings 
(England),  vi.  337 
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Body  corporate,  classes  of  corporations,  i.  401 
Bona-fide,  i.  401 

Bond,  geueral  description  of  a,  i.  401 
Bond  and  disposition  in  security — 
description  of,  i.  401  ;  iii.  243 
discharge  of,  iii.  247 
rights  of  creditor,  iii.  245 
succession,  heritable  or  moveable,  iii.  247 
use  of,  iii.  244 
Bonded  warehouse,  i.  406 
Bond  for  cash  credit — 

general  description,  i.  401 

bond  of  credit  and  disposition  in  security, 

i.  405 
bond  of  credit  with  personal  obligation,  i. 

401 
commencement  of  obligation  and  position 
of  bank  with  regard  to  principal  obli- 
gation, i.  402 
co-obligants — 

death  of,  termination  of  credit,  i.  404 

legal  position  of,  i.  404 

power  to  withdraw  from  obligation,  i. 

404 
sum  for  which  liable,  i.  403 
diligence  on  bond,  i.  405 
method  of  working  accounts,  i.  260 
sum  due  stated  to  be  payable  on  demand, 
how  sum  fixed,  i.  403 
Bond  of  corroboration,  i.  405 
Bond  of  relief,  i.  405 
Bonus,     i.     406,     apportionment     of    bonus 

dividends,  i.  96 
Book  debts — 

overstatement  of,  auditor's  liability,  i.  183 
verification  of,  by  an  auditor,  i.  167,  181, 189 
Book-keeping — 
definition,  i.  408 
accounts — 

meaning  of  account,  i.  2 
balancing,  i.  413 

classification  of  ledger,  i.  411  ;  iii.  6 
departmental,  ii.  355 
errors  in,  ii.  402 
forms  of  ledger,  i.  410  ;  iv.  82 
fraud  in,  iii.  113 
goodwill,  treatment  in,  iii.  203 
profit  and  loss  account,  i.  430,  437. 
rules  for  debiting  and  crediting,  i.  414 
suspense,  i.  417 
adaptability  to  the  requirements  of  every 

class  of  undertaking,  i.  496 
assets,  i.  416.     See  also  Assets 
balance-sheet,    i.    434.     See  also  Balance- 
sheet 
books  used — 

bills  payable  book,  i.  444 

bills  receivable  book,  i.  443 

cash  books,  i.  440  ;  ii.  19 

cash  book  (columnar),  i.  454  ;  ii.  19 

day  book,  i.  443 

forms  of,  i.  448  e^  seq. 

invoice  book,  i.  442 

journal,    various    forms,    i.    444  ;    iii. 

493-98 
ledgers,  i.  411,  412,  419,  455  ;  iii.  6  ; 

iv.  82 
petty  cash  book,  i.  446 
private  ledger,  i.  445,  462 
returns  inwards  book,  i.  445 
returns  outwards  book,  i.  446 


Book-keeping  (contd.) — 
branch,  i.  502 
business    transactions    and    exchangeable 

values,  i.  409 
capital  defined,  i.  416 
closing  entries,  i.  429 
commerce  as  assisted  by,  ii.  129 
connection    between    tlie     trial     balance, 
I)rofit  and  loss  account,  and  balance 
sheet,  i.  437 
consignment  accounts,  i.  474 
discount,  i.  417 
folios,  use  of,  iii.  51 
gross  profit,  iii.  220 
history  of,  i.  493 

imprest  system  of  petty  cash,  iii.  313 
joint  accounts,  i.  481 

illustrations,  v.  266-67 
ledgers — 

classification  of  ledger  accounts,  i.  411 ; 

iii.  6 
forms,  etc.,  i.  410  ;  iv.  82 
how  to  balance  separately,  i.  455 
method   of    recording    business   trans- 
actions   in    a     ledger    account,     i. 
412 
model    set    of    transactions    recorded, 

using  ledger  only,  i,  419 
private   ledger,    model    set    of    trans- 
actions recorded  in,  i.  462  et  seq. 
liabilities,  i.  416 
loss,  i.  416 
outstanding      charges,       how      recorded, 

i.  486 
practical  book-keeping,  recording  of  trans- 
actions, i.  438,  454 
profit,  i.  416 

single  entry  book-keeping,  i.  489 
how  to  arrive  at  profit,  i.  489 
tabular  book-keeping,  vi.  205 
trial  balance,  i.  425,  437 
uses,  i.  409 

various  kinds  of  accounts — 
auctioneers'  accounts,  i.  157 
brewery  accounts,  i.  508 
builders'  accounts,  i.  514 
building  societies'  accounts,  i.  521 
colliery  accounts,  ii.  96 
company,  ii.  195 
estate,  ii.  411 

executorship  accounts,  ii.  450 
farm,  ii,  480 

fish  salesmen's  accounts,  vi.  258 
flour  mills  accounts,  iii.  44 
foreign  currencies  and  their  treatment 

in  home  accounts,  iii.  88 
gas-works'  accounts,  iii.  177 
government  book-keeping,  iii.  207 
hardware  factor  accounting,  iii.  234 
hide,    skin,    and   tallow   auctioneering 

comi>any's  books,  iii.  248 
hotel  accounts,  iii.  282 
ironworks  accounting,  iii.  490 
laundry  accounts,  iv.  67 
licensed     victuallers'     (public  -  house) 

accounts,  iv.  106 
liquidator's  accounts,  iv.  157 
local  authorities'  accounts   (England), 

iv.  180 
local    authorities'   accounts    (Ireland), 
iv.  234 
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Book-keeping  (contd. ) — 

local  authorities'  accounts  (Scotland), 

iv.  256 
manufacturers'  accounts,  v.  1 
medical  practitioners'  accounts,  v.  38 
mineral  water  manufacturers'  accounts, 

V.  54 
partnersliip  accounts,  v.  255 
pawnbrokers'  accounts,  v.  274 
printers'  book-keeping  and  accounting, 

V.  336 
private  accounts,  v.  354 
public  accounting,  v.  372 
publishers'  accounts,  v.  415 
railway  accounts,  v.  423 
receivers'  accounts,  v,  479 
reversion  purchases,  general  principles, 

V.  507 
shipbuilders'  accounts,  vi.  64 
solicitors'  book-keeping,  vi.  79 
solicitors'     book-keeping     (Scotland), 

vi.  107 
stockbrokers'  book-keeping,  vi.  142 
theatre  accounts,  vi.  210 
tramway  accounts,  vi.  225 
trawling  accounts,  vi.  253 
wine  merchants'  accounts,  vi.  421 
bibliography,  i.  494 
Borough  (England).     See   Municipal  corpor- 
ations (England) 
Borough  English  land,  succession  to,  vi.  187 
Borough   (Ireland).     See  Municipal  corpora- 
tions (Ireland) 
Borough  fund — 
account,  v.  176 
payments  out  of,  v.  386 
Bottomry,  loan  on — 

early  provisions  regarding,  v.  6 
nature  of  a  bottomry  bill  or  bond,  i.  502 
"Bought  and   sold"  notes,    varieties  of,   i. 

502 
Bourse,  i.  502 
Branch  book-keeping — 
introduction,  i.  502 
accounts  due  to  and  by  branch   settled  at 

head  office,  i.  503 
expenses  paid  by  head  office,  i.  503 
goods   supplied  by  head  office  to  branch 

office  during  year,  i.  503 
illustration  of  branch  accounts  of  a  partner- 
ship, V.  260-65 
opening  entries  in  branch  books,  i.  503 
preparation  of  accounts  at  close  of  year, 
i.  504 
Brewery  accounts — 
introductory,  i.  508 
cost  of  production   and  how  arrived   at, 

i.  510 
discounts,  i.  509 
travellers'  transactions,  i.  509 
Brickfields,    valuation    for    rating    purposes 

(England),  iv.  403 
*'  Brighton  A,"  vi.  141 
British  offices'   tables,  general  description,  v. 

131,  133 
Broker — 

general  description  of,  i.  514 
and  jobbers  in  London  Exchange,  vi.  131 
outside,  vi.  131 
Brokerage,  i.  514 
"Brums,"  vi.  141 


**  Brunsviga"  arithmometer,  construction  and 

operations  performed  by,  ii.  9 
Bucket  shop,  i.  514 
Builders'  accounts — 

introduction,  i.  514 

accounts  rendered  book,  i.  515 

balance-sheet,  i.  518 

cash  book,  i.  515 
(sub  wages),  i.  517 

cost  book,  i.  516 

establishment  charges,  i.  517 

ledgers,  i.  517 

plant  books,  i.  517 

profit  and  loss  accounts,  i.  518 

purchase  journal,  i.  515 

register  of  tenders,  i.  517 

stores  book,  i.  517 

wages  book,  i.  515 
Building  societies — 

accounts  of,  i.  521 

formation  of,  i.  519 

limited  power  of  purchasing  and  selling 
land,  vi.  15 

register  of  shares,  form  of,  ii.  205 

table  of  subscriptions  and  profit,  i.  520 

terminating  and  pennanent,  i.  519 

working  of  permanent,  i.  519 
Building  societies'  accounts — 

accounts  in  statutory  forms,  set  of,  i.  525 

accounts  issued  in  1892,  i.  521 

Act  of  1894,  provisions  relative  to,  i.  524 

balance-sheet,  prescribed  form,  i.  214 

cash  book,  form,  vi.  207 

certificate  of  auditor,  i.  529 

liabilities  and   assets   account  explained, 
i.  529 

receipts  and  payments  account  explained, 
i.  528 

revenue  and  expenditure  account  explained, 
i.  528 

schedules  appended  to  1894  Act,  i.  529 
Bull,    description  of,    and   nature  of    trans- 
actions of,  i.  531  ;  vi.  135 
Bullion,  i.  531.     See  also  Mint 
Burdens,  apportionment  in  Scots  Law  between 

liferenter  and  fiar,  i.  125 
Burghs  (Scotland) — 

areas,  etc.,  of,  iv.  437 

assessment  roll,  i.  144 

See  also  Municipal  corporations  (Scotland) 
Buying  in,  i.  531 

C.A.,  i.  13 

Cable  transfer,  vi.  253 

Calculating  machines — 

introductory,  ii.  1 

adding  machines,  ii.  10 

arithmometer,  ii.  7 

"  Brunsviga  "  arithmometer,  ii.  9 

comptometer,  ii.  13 

Fuller  slide  rule,  ii.  5 

planimeter,  ii.  13 

slide  rule,  ii.  3 

Tate's  arithmometer,  ii.  7 
Calculus,  diff"erential.  See  Differential  calculus 
Calculus,  integral,  iii.  352 
"Caleys,"  vi.  141 
Call- 
guarantee  of  loss    on   shares    from  calls, 
vi.  198 

on  contributories  in  a  winding-up,  ii.  186 
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Call  {contd.) — 

on  shares,  ii.  14,  156 

duties  of  secretary,  vi.  53 
interest  on  arrears,  iii.  439 
interest  on  calls  paid  in  advance,  iii. 
439 

register  of  calls,  form,  ii.  210 

Stock  Exchange  terra,  ii.  14 
Call  book,  its  uses  and  form,  ii.  14 
Calls  in  arrear — 

forfeiture  of  shares  for,  vi.  60 

interest  on,  iii.  439 
Calls  paid  in  advance,  interest  on,  iii.  439 
Canals,  valuation  for  rating  purposes  (Scot.) 
iv.  477 

(England),  iv.  382-84 
Cancellation  of  documents,  ii.  15 
"  Can.  Pacs.,"  vi.  141 
Capital — 

dt-'Hnition  for  accounting  purposes,  i.  416 

definition  in  economics,  ii.  15 

of  what  it  consists,  i.  34,  37,  203 

fixed,  ii.  16  ;  iii.  41 

floating  or  circulating,  ii.  16  ;  iii.  41 

increase,  consolidation  and  conversion,  ii. 
152 

joint  stock  companies',  ii.  16,  150 

loanable,  of  the  money  market,  v.  86 

nominal,  ii.  16,  150 

paid-up,  ii.  16,  138 

reduction  of,  ii.  17,  152 

to  be  specified  in  Memorandum  of  Associa- 
tion, ii.  140 

uncalled,  ii.  16 

underwriting  share  capital,  ii.  170 

verification  of  share  capital  by  auditor,  i. 
165-82 

working,  ii.  17 
Capital  of  joint  stock  companies — 

eff"ect  of  paying  interest  on,   during  con- 
struction of  works,  iii.  438 

nominal  capital,  ii.  16 

paid-up  capital,  ii.  16 

reduction  of  capital,  ii.  17 

uncalled  capital,  ii.  16 

working  or  floating  capital,  ii.  17 
Carbon  duplicating  process — 

method  and  its  uses,  ii.  18 

See  also  Multiplying  writings 
Card  index,  description  of,  ii.  18 
Card  ledgers.  See  Ledgers,  card 
Card  system — 

brief  description,  i.  501 

card  index,  ii.  18 

use  in  connection  with  cost  accounts,  ii. 
265,  281,  289 
Carlisle  table,  description  of,  i.  77  ;  v.  125 
Carrying  over,  of  Stock  Exchange  transactions, 

ii.  18  ;  vi.  143 
Cash,  ii.  18 
Cash  book — 

definition^  ii.  19 

general  explanation,  i.  440 

auctioneers',  i.  158 

building  society's,  ii.  219  ;  vi.  207 

charitable  institutions,  vi.  205 

colliery,  ii.  110 

columnar,  explained,!.  454,  458  ;  ii.  25-27  ; 
vi.  205 

entries  in  a  new  company's,  ii.  218 

errors  in,  ii.  403 


Cash  book  (contd.) — 

fish  salesmen's,  vi.  259 

forms — 

bank  and  discount  transactions  illus- 
trated by  various  forms,  ii.  27-32 
cash  and  bank  columns,  ii.  22 
(analytical)  columns,  ii.  24 
cash  columns  only,  ii,  20 
columnar,  i.  458  ;  ii.  25-27 
discount  and  cash  columns,  ii.  21 
discount,  bank  and   cash   columns,    i. 

448  ;  ii.  23,  24 
suitable  for  a  business  having  depart- 
ments, iii.  122-25 

hide,  skin,  and  tallow  auctioneering  com- 
pany, iii.  259,  262-63 

hotel,  form,  iii,  293 

laundry  branch,  iv.  70 

laundry,  head  oflice,  iv.  73-75 

liquidator's,  iv.  157 

medical  practitioners',  v.  42 

pawnbrokers',  v.  289 

petty,  laundry  branch,  iv.  71 

private,  columnar  style,  v.  364-65 

railway  company's,  v.  429 

theatre,  vi.  220 

tramway  comjiany's,  vi.  240 

trawling  company's,  vi.  255 

trustee  in  bankruptcy  (England),  i.  294  ; 
vi.  338 

wine  merchant's,  vi.  421-22 
Cash  credit — 

general  description,  ii.  32 

See  also  Bond  for  cash  credit 
Cash  sales,  methods  of  recording,  ii.  32 
Casting  vote  of  a  chairman,  ii.  34 
Casualties,  apportionment  in  Scots  Law  be- 
tween liferenter  and  fiar,  i.  125 
Cautionary  obligations — 

bond   of  caution   for  judicial   factor,    iii. 
503 

capacity  of  parties  to  enter  into,  ii.  36 

cautionry  and  suretyship,  ii.  34 

constitution  of  the  contract,  ii.  35 

discussion  of  principal  debtor,  ii.  37 

division  among  cautioners,  ii.  37 

essentials  of  the  contract,  ii.  34 

extent  of  cautioner's  liability,  ii.  36 

extinction  of  cautioner's  liability — 
essential  alteration,  ii.  39 
extreme  neglect,  ii.  39 
giving  time,  ii.  40 
release  of  co-cautioner,  ii.  40 
release  of  debtor,  ii.  40 
release  of  securities,  ii.  40 

kinds  of  obligations,  ii.  35 

negotiations  prior  to  execution  of  deed,  ii. 
36 

relief  of  cautioners  inter  se,  ii.  38 

revocation  in  partnership,  v.  241 

right  of  relief  of  cautioner,  ii.  38 

septennial  limitations,  ii.  40.;  v.  321 

subscrii)tion  of  the  contract,  ii.  36 

See  also  Guarantee 
Cedent,  i.  149 
Cemeteries,    valuation    for    rating    purposes 

(England),  iv.  403 
Census — 

introduction,  ii.  41 

America's  growth,  ii.  49 

British  Empire,  ii.  48 
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Census  {contd.) — 

cities'  growth,  ii.  49 
tilling  up  schedule  as  regards — 
occupation,  ii.  42 
age,  ii.  43 
infirmities,  ii.  44 
birthplaces,  ii.  44 
religion,  ii.  45 
housing  of  the  population — 
England,  ii.  46 
Scotland,  ii.  45 
India's  population,  ii.  49 
Ireland's  population,  ii.  46 
London's  population,  ii.  46 
quinquennial,  vi.  357 
schedule,  ii.  42 
shipping,  ii.  48 
taking  of  census — 
England,  ii.  47 
Ireland,  ii.  47 
Scotland,  ii.  47 
United  Kingdom's  population  at  nine  suc- 
cessive censuses,  ii.  49 
See  Vital  statistics,  Population 
Cent,  ii.  50 
•'Centrals,"  vi.  141 
Certificate  of  conformity — 
in  Irish  bankruptcy,  iii.  485 
debts  incurred  by  fraud  not  released  by, 

iii.  486 
penalty  for  accepting  gratuity  re,  iii.  486 
Certificate  of  profits — 
form  of,  iii.  449 
interest  on  capital,  iii.  446 
partners'  salaries,  iii.  447 
responsibility   of   accountants'    granting, 

iii.  441-3 
use  made  of,  iii.  441 
Certificate,  share — 
description  of,  ii.  51 
form,  etc.,  of  share  certificate,  ii.  200 
object  of  granting,  ii.  155 
production  of,  on  transfer  of  shares,  ii.  51 
register  of  certificates  cancelled  and  issued, 
ii.  207 
Certified  public  accountants,  i.  13 
Cessio  bonorum — 
appeal  in,  i.  359 

decree  of,  acts  as  an  assignation  of  move- 
ables, i.  151,  357 
discharge  of  bankrupt,  i.  359 
first  meeting,  i.  356 
petition  for,  i.  356 
ranking    of    claims     and     payments     of 

dividends,  i.  358 
second  meeting,  i.  358 
supervision  of  proceedings  by  Accountant 

of  Court,  i.  21 
trustee's  functions,  i.  357 
Chairman — 

casting  vote  of,  ii.  34 
election  of,  ii.  51 
Chambers  of  commerce — 
American,  ii.  53 
British  colonies,  ii.  53 
Continent  of  Europe,  ii.  53 
England's,  ii.  52 
Ireland's,  ii.  53 
origin  and  purposes,  ii.  51 
Scotland's,  ii.  51 
Yokohama  and  Japan,  ii.  53 


Champerty,  ii.  54 
Change,  ii.  54 

Charge  and  discharge  accounts — 
general  descrii)tion,  ii.  54 
analysis  to  be  prepared,  ii.  54 
preparation  of  charge,  ii.  55 
l)reparation  of  discharge,  ii.  56 
example  1 — 

particulars  of  constitution  of  a  trust, 

ii.  56 
cash  transactions  of  agent,  ii.  57 
first  account  charge  and  discharge  of  a 

trust,  ii.  58 
abstract  of  account,   charge  and   dis- 
charge, ii.  62 
statement  showing  position  of  estate, 
ii.  62 
example  2— 

vidimus  of  a  trust  estate,  ii.  63,  67 
account  current  of  the  factors,  ii.  64 
account  charge  and  discharge,    using 

separate  vidimus,  ii.  65 
abstract  of  account,   charge   and  dis- 
charge, ii.  66 
abstract  of  revenue  account  for  year, 

ii.  67 
abstract  of  capital  account  for   year, 
ii.  67 
example  3 — 

account  charge  and  discharge,  illustrat- 
ing treatment  of  revenue  outstand- 
ing, ii.  68 
statement  showing  position  of  estate, 
ii.  71 
example  4 — 

account  charge  and  discharge  of  capital, 

ii.  72 
account  charge  and  discharge   of  the 

revenue,  ii.  73 
see  also  trust  accounts 
Charges,  accountants',  i.  20 
Charges  forward,  ii.  75 
Charging  order — 
definition,  ii.  75 
use  of,  ii.  75 
Chartered  Accountants,  designation  abbrevia- 
tions, "C.A.,"  "F.C.A.,"  and  "  A.C.A.," 
i.  13 
Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries,  foundation 

of,  vi.  38 
Charter- Party — 
definition,  ii.  75 
conditions  in  a,  ii.  75 
demurrage,  ii.  355 
lay  days,  iv.  82 

memorandum  of  Charter- Party,  ii.  76 
''Chats,"  vi.  141 
Cheque — 

altered  cheques,  ii.  86 
crossed  cheques,  i.  242  ;  ii.  79 
general  crossing,  ii.  79 
special  crossing,  ii.  80 
who  may  cross  cheques,  ii.  80 
crossing  a  material  part,  ii.  81 
duties  of  bankers  as  to,  ii.  81 
"not  negotiable"  added   to  crossing, 

ii.  81 
protection  to  hanker  and  drawer,  ii.  81 
where  crossing  not  apparent,  ii.  82 
protection  to  collecting  banker,  ii.  82 
difference  between  cheque  and  bill,  ii.  76 
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Cheque  (contd.) — 

dislionouring,  ii.  84 

duty  of  banker  to  honour,  i.  217,  255 

essentials  of  a,  i.  239  ;  ii.  77 

funds  in  hand  of  bank  insufficient  to  meet 

cheques  wlien  presented,  ii.  86 
holder  of  cheque   deemed  to  be   onerous 

holder,  ii.  83 
indorsation,  i.  240  ;  ii.  83 

forged.     Liability  of  bank,  ii.  85 
overdue  cheques,  ii.  86 
payment  of  cheque  on  forged  signature  of 

drawer,  ii.  84 
presentment  for  payment,  ii.  77 
property  in  cheques,  ii.  86 
protest  and  summary  diligence  (Scotland), 

ii.  86 
revocation  of  banker's  authority  to   pay 

cheques,  ii.  79 
statutory  definition,  ii.  76 
"stop  payment"  of  a,  i.  242 
time  of  presentment — 

as  between  a  banker  and  his  customer, 

ii.  78 
as  between  drawer  and  payee,  ii.  78 
as  between  drawer  and  transferee,  ii. 

78 
as  between  payee  and  transferee,  ii.  78 
valuable  consideration,  ii.  82 
Choses  in  action,  mortgage  of,  v.  149 
Circular  note — 

description  of,  i.  257  ;  ii.  87 
uses  of,  ii.  87 
Circulating  capital,  iii.  41 
Citations,  prescription  of,  v.  322 
"Claras,"  vi.  141 
"  Clarettes,"  vi.  141 
Clear  days,  reckoning  of,  ii.  87 
Clearing  House — 

definition  as  applied  to  banking,  ii.  87 
abstract  clearing  house  settlement,  ii.  92 
clearing  of  cheques  and  other  bank  vouchers, 

ii.  90 
London  Banking,  i.  238 
London  Stock  Exchange,  vi.  137 
mode  of  settlement,  ii.  91 
note  exchange,  ii.  87 
origin,  ii.  87 
railway,  v.  443-9 

rules  for  exchanges  of  notes,  ii.  88 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  clearing  of  country 

cheques  in  London,  ii.  93 
rules  of  the  Edinburgh  Clearing  House, 
ii.  90 
Cloth  measure,  vi.  407 
Codicil,  ii.  94 
Codification  of  law,  ii.  94 
Cognition  and   sale,   description  of  process, 

ii.  95 
Coinage,  the  right  of — 

weight    and    fineness    of    sovereign    and 

shilling,  ii.  95 
See  also  Mint 
Coins,   list  of    British    coins   with   standard 

weights,  ii.  302 
Collateral  security,  ii.  95 
Collation  of  heritable   and  moveable  estate, 

ii.  95 
Collect,  position  of  collector  of  proceeds  of  a 

bill,  ii.  96 
Collecting  society,  general  description,  ii.  96 


Collecting  societies — 

main  provisions  of  Act  1896,  iii.  168 
their  working,  etc.,  iii.  162 
Colliery  accounts — 

bank  machine  office,  ii.  96 

bank  machine  office  weigh  book,  ii.  97 

bank  machine  quantities  book,  ii.  98 

cash  book  explained,  ii,  110 

coal  sales  ledger,  ii.  105 

cost-sheet,  forms,  ii.  113,  267 

declaration,  ii.  99 

depreciation,  rent,  and  royalties  discussed, 

ii.  115 
half-yearly  analysis  book,  ii.  108 
insurance  against  accidents,  ii.  116 
invoice  book  explained,  ii.  108 
invoice,  form  of,  ii.  99 
land  sales,  ii.  105 

form  of  order  from  office,  ii.  106 
ticket  form,  ii.  106 
ledgers  kept,  ii.  113 
material  order  sheet,  form,  ii.  107 
monthly  abstract  of  railway  sales,  ii.  102. 

103 
monthly  statements  to  customers,  forms, 

ii.  103,  104 
pay  sheet,  ii.  Ill,  112 
sales  journal,  ii.  101,  103 
waggons,  ii.  115 
weigh  book,  ii.  99 

form,  ii.  100 
weigh  ledger,  ii.  99 
form,  ii.  100 
Collision — 

example  of  apportionment  of  loss,  ii.  118 
general  principles,  ii.  117 
Colonial  Register,  when  kept,  ii.  119 
Colonial  Securities,  investment  in,  iii.  463 
Colonial  Stock  Act,   1900,  its  provisions,  iii. 

462 
Columnar  system — 
its  uses,  ii.  119 

See  also  Tabular  book-keeping 
Combination — 

in  distribution,  ii.  121 

distribution  and  consumption,  ii.  121 
production,  ii.  119 
production  and  distribution,  ii.  121 
other  combinations,  ii.  120 
pools,  ii.  120 
syndicates,  ii.  120 
trusts,  ii.  120 
Combinations  and    permutations.     See    Per- 
mutations and  combinations 
Commerce — 

definition,  ii.  121 

as  assisted  by  book-keeping,  ii.  129 

division  of  modern  British  commerce,  ii. 

123 
essentials  of  business — 

anticipations  of  public  requirements, 

ii.  128 
eager  and  constant  pushing  of  goods, 

ii.  128 
full  and  correct  book-keeping,  ii.  128 
knowledge  of  the  technical  part  of  the 

trade,  ii.  126 
proper   supervision  of   employees,    ii. 

127 
sensible  relations   between    employers 
and  employed,  ii.  127 
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Commerce  (cunid.)  — 

sufficient  capital,  ii.  126 

suitable  site  for  factories  and  premises, 

ii.  126 
supply  of  competent  labour,  ii.  127 
system  of  arriving  at  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, ii.  128 
up-to-date  machinery,  ii.  127 
extent,  ii.  121 

practical   illustration  showing   parties   to 
the    manufacture    of    an    article,    ii. 
123 
tendency  of  modern  business,  ii.  128 
value  of  British  imports  and  exports,  ii. 
122 
Commerce,    Chambers   of.     See   Chambers  of 

commerce 
Commercial    court,    general    description,    ii. 

130 
Commission — 

charged  on  Stock  Exchange  transactions, 

ii.  130 
commutation  of,  ii.  133 
del  credere,  ii.  355 
in  agency,  i.  58 
Commission    agent,    general  description,    ii. 

131 
Commissioners  (in  a  sequestration) — 
audit  trustee's  accounts,  etc.  i.  346 
duties,  i.  342  ;  ii.  131 
duties  in  connection  with  a  composition 
contract,  i.  350 
Commissioners  of  Customs — 
duties,  ii.  303,  310 
duties  apart  from  revenue,  ii.  310 
Committee  of  inspection — 

in  bankruptcy  proceedings  (England),  ii. 
132 
audit  of  trustees'  accounts,  vi.  340 
constitution,  i.  285 
duties,  i.  286 
powers,  i.  286 
in  bankruptcy  proceedings  (Ireland),    iii. 

488 
in  company  liquidations,  duties,  etc.,    ii. 

132,  184  ;  iv.  163 
investigations  on  behalf  of,  iii.  453 
Common  agent,  his  functions,  ii.  132 
Common  good — 

meaning  of  term,  ii.  133 
account  of  the,  v.  176 
Common  law — 

distinction  between  equity  and,  ii.  401 
in  Scotland,  ii.  133 
in  England,  ii.  133 
Commutation — 
definition,  ii.  133 
commutation  tables,  ii.  134 

their  use,  iv.  138 
commuted  commission,  ii.  133 
of  premiums,  ii.  133 
Company — 

genesis  of  the  company,  ii.  137 

scheme   of    the    Companies  Act  1862,  ii. 

138 
articles  of  association,  i.  143 
alteration,  ii.  143 
form,  ii.  143 
scope,  ii.  142 
associations,  not  for  gain,  ii.  176 
auditors,  i.  170  et  seq.  ;  ii.  166 


Company  (contd.) — 
book-keeping,  ii.  195 
borrowing  by  companies,  ii.  167 
capital — 

generally,  ii.  16,  150 

founders'  shares,  ii.  152  ;  iii.  112 

increase,  consolidation,  and  conversion, 
ii.  152 

ordinary  shares,  ii.  151 

preference  shares,  ii.  151 

reduction  of,  ii.  152 
colonial  register,  ii.  119 
conclusive  evidence  under  the  Companies 

Acts,  ii.  235 
debentures,  ii.  326 
directors — 

generally,  ii.  144,  392 

appointment,  ii,  145 
defective,  ii.  146 

attendance  book  of,  ii.  216 

board  meetings,  ii.  147 

consent  to  act,  ii.  145 

criminal  liability,  ii.  150 

liability  of,  ii.  147,  173  ;  v.  77 
unlimited,  ii.  150 

list  of,  to  be  filed,  ii.  145 

misfeasance,  ii.  148 

no  set-off  in  case  of,  ii.  150 

nonfeasance,  negligence,  ii.  149 

number  of,  ii.  145 

powers  and  duties,  ii.  146 
delegation  of,  ii.  147 

register  of,  ii.  214 

removal,  ii.  146 

remuneration,  ii.  150 

share  qualification,  ii.  145 
general  meetings — 

generally,  ii.  163  ;  iii.  190 

chairman,  ii.  165 

notice,  ii.  164 

proxies,  ii.  165 
form,  V,  372 

quorum,  ii.  164 

resolutions,  ii.  164 

extraordinary,  ii.  463 

votes,  ii.  164 
growth      under     the     limited     liability 

system,  ii.  137 
leases  by,  iv.  16 

to,  iv.  20 
letters  of  regret,  iv.  105 
limited  by  guarantee,  ii.  176 
manager,  ii.  165 
membership — 

allotment,  i.  61  ;  ii.  154 

application  for  shares,  ii.  153 
(conditional),  ii.  154 

calls,  ii.  156 

interest  on  arrears,  iii.  439 
paid  in  advance,  iii.  439 

certificates  of  shares,  ii.  155  ;  iv.  105 

forfeiture  of  shares,  ii.  159  ;  iii.  110 

in  a  mortgage  of  shares,  v.  149 

register  of  members,  ii.  155 

subscribers  of  memorandum,  ii.  153 

surrender  of  shares,  ii.  160 

transfer  of  shares,  ii.  156,  157 

transfers  in  winding  up,  ii.  158 

transfers,  blank,  ii.  158 

transfers,  forged,  ii.  157  ;  iii.  110 

transmission  of  shares,  ii.  158 
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Company  {contd.) — 

Memorandum  of  Association — 

capital,  ii.  140 

constructive  notice  of,  ii.  144 

limited  liability,  ii.  140  ;  iv.  106 

name,  ii.  139 

objects,  ii.  139,  141 

situation  of  oftice,  ii.  139 
private  companies,  ii.  175 
profits  and  dividends,  ii.  160 

apportionment  on   sales   of  shares,  ii. 
163 

are  a  debt,  ii.  163 

distribution,  ii.  162 

dividend  on  deferred  stock,  ii.  394 
preference  shares,  ii.  394 
preferred  stock,  ii.  394 

double  account  system,  ii.  162 

payment  in  cash,  ii.  163 

single  account  system,  ii.  161 

wasting  property,  ii.  162,  394 
promotion  and  flotation  of,  ii.  168 
purchase  or  sale  of  land  by,  vi.  16 
registration  of  company — 

procedure,  ii.  141 

certificate  of  registration,  ii.  142 

conclusiveness,  ii.  142 
secretary,  ii.  165  ;  vi.  39 
share  warrants,  vi.  64 
trustees  as  shareholders  in,  vi.  305 
winding  up,  ii.  177 
Company  book-keeping — 
agreement  book,  ii.  217 
annual  list  of  members,  ii.  201 
application  for  shares  and  allotment  books, 

ii.  196  ;  vi.  45,  46-47 
assurance    company's    policy  register,  ii. 

213 
call  book,  ii.  15 
calls  on  shares,  forms,  vi.  53 
certificate  books,  ii.  199 

form,  vi.  56 
classification  of  companies,  ii.  195 
directors'  attendance  book,  ii.  216 
dividend  book,  ii.  213 
goodwill,  treatment  in  accounts,  iii.  204 
minute  book,  ii.  214 

opening  entries  for  a  new  company,  vi,  49, 
52 

in  cash  book,  ii.  218 

in  journal,  ii,  217 

in  ledger,  ii.  219 
register  of  calls,  ii.  210 
register  of  certificates  cancelled  and  issued, 

ii.  207 
register  of  debenture  stock,  ii.  207 
register  of  debenture  stock   transfers,  ii. 

211 
register  of  directors,  ii.  214 
register  of  holders  of  consolidated  stock, 

ii.  206 
register  of  investments,  ii.  211 
register  of  members,  ii.  200  ;  vi.  54 
register  of  mortgages,  ii.  212  ;  vi.  52 
register    of   mortgages    and    charges,    ii. 

208 
register  of  probate  of  wills  and  confirma- 
tions, ii,  216 
register  of  shares  of  a   building  society, 

ii.  205 
register    of    shareholders     of      company 


Company  book-keeping  {contd. ) — 

registered    under    Companies    Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  ii.  205 
register  of  transfers,  ii.  210 
register  of  transfers  of  debentures,  ii.  211 
seal-book,  ii.  216 

shareholders'  address  book,  ii,  206 
statistical  books,  list  of,  ii.  196 
transfer  agreement  book,  vi.  59 
Company,  promotion  and  flotation  of— 
agreement,  i)reliminary,  ii.  168 

adoption  of,  ii.  170 
allotment,  ii,  174 
allotments,  return  of,  ii.  174 
commencement  of  business,  ii.  175 
promoter — 

liduciary  relation  of,  ii.  169 
who  is  a  promoter,  ii.  169 
prospectus,  ii,  171 

directors'  liability  ibr,  ii.  173 
disclosure  in,  ii,  172 
misrepresentation     in,     rescission     by 

shareholder,  ii.  172 
who  can  sue  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion in,  ii.  174 
underwriting  capital,  ii.  170 
Company,  winding  up — 
by  the  Court — 

the  Court,  ii.  178 

companies  which  may  be  wound  up,  ii. 

178 
grounds  for  winding  up,  ii.  179 
petition  by  creditor,  ii.  180 

by  contributory,  ii.  181 
form  and  presentation  of  petition,  ii. 

182 
hearing  and  order,  ii.  182 
stay  of  actions  and  executions,  ii.  183 
dispositions  of  property  pending  peti- 
tion, ii.  183 
proceedings  after  winding-up  order,  ii. 

183 
committee  of  inspection,  ii.  184 
statement  of  aHairs  and  report,  ii;  184 
the  liquidator,  ii,  185 
assets  of  the  company,  ii.  185 

settling  list  of  contributories,  ii.  186 
calls  on  contributories,  ii.  186 
misfeasance  claims,  ii.  187 
fraudulent  preferences,  ii,  188 
examination  under  sec.  115,  ii,  188 
creditors — 

claims  generally,  ii.  188 
preferential  debts,  ii.  189 
secured  creditors,  ii,  189 
interest  on  debts,  ii,  190 
proof  of  debts,  ii.  190 
costs  of  winding  up,  ii.  190 
surplus  assets,  ii.  191 
release  of  liquidator,  ii.  191 
dissolution  of  company,  ii.  191 
defunct  companies,  ii.  195 
liquidator's  accounts,  iv.  157 
reconstruction,  ii.  193 

under  sec.  161  of  Companies  Act  1862, 

•ii.  194 
under  power  in  memorandum,  ii,  194 
under  Joint  Stock  Companies  Arrange- 
ment Act,  ii.  194 
supervision  orders,  ii.  193 
voluntary  winding  up,  ii.  192 
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Compensation — 
of  debts,  ii.  220 

for  compulsory  removal.     See  Compensa- 
tion for  compulsory  removal 
to  workmen.     See  Compensation  to  work- 
men 
Compensation  for  compulsory  removal — 
introduction,  ii.  222 
distinction  between  law  of  England  and 

Scotland,  ii.  227 
expenses  of  removal,  ii.  232 
fixtures  and  fittings,  ii.  232 
for  what  payable,  ii.  222 
how  settled,  ii.  222 
investigations  as  to  profit,  iii.  452 
lands  injuriously  affected,  ii.  232 
making  up  claim,  ii.  223 
reinstatement,  ii.  232 
trade  disturbance — 

goodwill,  ii.  229  ;  iii.  203 

interest  on  capital,  ii.  230 

rent,  ii.  231 

salary  to  trader,  ii.  231 
valuation  of — 

business  premises  in  towns,  ii.  228 

country  residences,  ii.  226 

land,  ii.  224 

licensed  premises,  ii.  229 

town  dwelling-houses,  ii.  227 

town  residences,  ii.  226 
See  also  Lands  Clauses  Acts 
J      Compensation  to  workmen — 
introduction,  ii.  220 
amount   payable    when  death   results,   ii. 

221 
amount  payable  Avhen  incapacity  to  work 

results,  ii.  221 
questions  arising,  ii.  221 
settled  by  agreement,  ii.  221 
under  Employers'   Liability   Act  1880,  v. 

26-29 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  1897 — 

accident,  v.  32 

amount  of  compensation  payable,  v.  33 

decisions  under  Act  as  to  locality,  v. 
29-31 

employments  under  Act,  v.  29 

serious  and  wilful  misconduct,  v.  32 

undertakers,  v.  31 
bibliography,  -v.  34 
Complete  expectation  of  life,  vi.  387 
Composition  contract — 
definition,  ii.  233 
extrajudicial,  i.  360 
in  Irish  bankruptcy,  iii.  472,  477 
in  sequestration  proceedings,  i.  349 
Composition,  deed  of.     See  Composition  con- 
tract 
Compounding  of  rates  (England),  iv.  425 
Compound  interest — 
definition,  ii.  234 
effective  and  nominal  rates  of  interest,  ii. 

234 
See  also  Interest 
Compromise — 

definition,  ii.  234 
kinds  of,  ii.  234 
Comptometer,  ii.  13 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  duties  of, 

V.  376 
Computation,  forms  of,  i.  134 


Conclusive  evidence,    under  the-  Comi>anies' 

Acts,  ii.  235 
Confirmation — 

of  executors  in  Scotland,  ii.  235  ;  vi.  310 

register  of  confirmations  to  be  kept  by  a 
company,  ii.  216 
Conjunct  and  confident  person — 

definition  of,  ii.  236 

alienation  to,  i.  330 
Conjunctly,  ii.  236 
Conjunctly  and  severally,  ii.  236 
Conscience  money,  ii.  236 
Consideration — 

definition,  ii.  236 

in  relation  to  bills  of  exchange,  i.  375 
,,  ,,      cheques,  ii.  82 

,,  „       contracts,  ii.  236,  244,  245 

„  ,,  ,,      (master and  servant), 

V.  20 

in  relation  to  guarantee  contracts,  iii.  224 
et  seq.' 

in  relation  to  stocks  and  shares,  ii.  237 

nominal,  ii.  237 

valuable,  as  regards  express  trusts,  vi.  266 
Consignations,  ii.  237 

Accountant  of  Court  as  custodier,  i.  23 
Consignment  accounts — 

method  of  recording  transactions  in  con- 
signor's books,  i.  475 

method  of  recording  transactions  in  con- 
signee's books,  i.  480 
Consignments,  account  sales  defined,  i.  12 
Consolidated  fund — 

its  working,  v.  373 

annual  supply  charges,  ii.  237 

consolidated  fund  charges,  ii.  237 

payments   from,    for    local    taxation,    iv. 
462 
Consolidation — 

application  of  term,  ii.  238 

of  mortgages,  v.  144 
Consols- 
conversion,  ii.  239 

distinctive  features  of,  ii.  241 

increase  in  amount  of,  ii.  238  " 

investment  and,  iii.  463 

origin,  ii.  238 

prices  from  1820  to  1902,  ii.  241 

redemption  of,  ii.  238 

transfer   and   dividend   arrangements,   ii. 
242 
Constructive  trusts — 

See  Trust  and  trustee  (England) 
,,  ,,         (Scotland) 

Contango,  ii.  18,  242  ;  vi.  143 
Contingent  debts,  valuing  of,  in  bankruptcy 

(Ireland),  iii.  483 
Continuation,  ii.  242 
Continuing  guarantee,  nature  of,  iii.  229 
Contract — 

definition,  ii.  242 

by  agents,  liability  of  principal  and  agents, 
V.  328 

capacity  of  the  parties,  ii.  245 

consideration,  ii.  245 

discharge  of,  ii.  248 

duress  and  undue  influence,  ii.  247 

formation  of  contract,  ii.  243 

fraud,  ii.  246 

gaming,  iii.  177 

illegal  contracts,  ii.  247 
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Contract  {contd.) — 

interpretation  of,  ii.  248 

master  and  servant  (England),  v.  19 
,,  ,,         (Scotland),  v.  34 

misrepresentation,  ii.  245 

mistake  of  intention  in,  ii.  246 

ratification  of,  v.  323 

right  of  trustee  in  a  sequestration  to  adopt, 
i.  345 

rights  and   liabilities  resulting  from,   ii. 
248 

sale  of  goods,  vi.  1  et  seq. 

sale  of  incorporeal  moveables  (Scotland), 
vi.  14 

sale  of  land  (England),  vi.  15 
,,         ,,     (Scotland),  vi.  28 
Contract  note,  ii.  249  ;  vi.  135 

form,  vi.  163-64 
Contributory — 

meaning  of,  ii.  186,  249 

calls  on,  ii.  186 

lists    of  contributories  in   a   winding-up, 
ii.  186 

right  to  petition  for  winding-up,  ii.  181 
Conventional  liferents.     See  Liferent  and  fee 
Conventional  tariff,  ii.  251 
Convention  of  Royal  Burghs — 

history  of,  ii.  249 

meetings,  etc.,  ii.  250 

work  of  the,  ii.  250 
Conversion — 

general  description,  ii.  251 

of  consols,  ii.  239 
Copyhold,  ii.  251 

conveyance  under  Land  Clauses  Acts,  iv. 
62 

disposal  of,  by  will,  ii.  435 

leases  of,  iv.  15 

mortgage  of,  how  effected,  v.  136 

right  of  freebench,  vi.  184 

statutes  regarding  apportionment  of  copy- 
holds in  respect  of  estate,  i.  105 

succession  to,  vi.  187 
Copyright- 
books,  etc.,  ii.  252 

importation  of  copyright  books  and  music, 
ii.  310 

piracies  of,  ii.  310 
*'  Coras,"  vi.  141 
Corner — 

definition,  ii.  252 

on  the  Stock  Exchange,  ii.  252  ;  vi.  141 
Corporate  accountants,  i.  13 
Corporation — 

different  kinds  of,  i.  401 

leases  by  a,  iv.  15 

leases  granted  to,  iv.  19-20 

power  to  acquire  land,  vi.  15 
Corporation  duty,  ii.  252 
Corporation  of  Accountants,  Limited — 

its  formation,  i.  13 

litigation  with  chartered  societies,  i.  13 
Corporation  stocks — 

investment  in,  iii.  463 
Corj^oreal  moveables — 

assignation  of,  i.  149 
Cost  accounts — 

definition^  ii.  260 

advantages  of  keeping,  ii.  261 

elements  of  a  jiroduct  (order  or  job),   ii. 
263 


Cost  accounts  {contd.) — 

essential  points  in  all  systems,  ii.  264 

establishment  expenses,  ii.  408 

factory  organisation,  ii.  464 

general  oncost,  ii.  466,  472 

indirect  charges,  ii.  465  ;  v.  200 

labour  :  how  recorded,  ii.  467 

necessity  for,  ii.  260 

orders,    wages,    materials,    expenses,    and 

summaries  of  the  whole,   ii.  265,  469- 

71 
prime  cost,  ii.  262,  465 
shop  oncosts,  ii.  466,  471 
stores  :  how  recorded,  ii.  467 
use  of  cards  in  connection  with,  ii.  265 
for  complex  manufacturing  processes — 

invoices,  ii.  273,  275 

purchase  journal,  ii.  273,  276 

stores  issued  day  book,  ii.  274,  276 

stores  ledger,  ii.  274,  277 

store  warrants,  ii.  274,  278 

store  debit  notes,  ii.  274,  278 

transfer  warrants,  ii.  274,  279 

sales  journal,  ii.  274 

wages  books,  ii.  274,  279 

timber  book,  ii.  274,  279 

transfer  journal,  ii.  274 

iron  and  brass  foundries,  ii.  274 

brass  and  iron  castings  books,  ii.  275, 
279 

metal  ledger,  ii.  275 

smithy,  ii.  275 

cost  ledgers,  ii.  275,  280 

cost  abstracts,  ii.  275 

general  ledger,  ii.  275 
for  complex  manufacturing  process,  using 
cards — 

orders,  ii.  281 

shop  orders,  ii.  281 

specification,  ii.  281,  284 

sub-production  orders,  ii.  282,  286 

materials  and  cards  to  record,  ii.  282, 
286,  287 

labour  :  premium  cards,  ii.  282,  288 
time  cards,  ii.  283,  289 

summaries,  ii.  283,  289 
for   factory   production,    using    cards    for 
costing  operations — 

symbols,  ii.  290,  292 

orders  and  order  cards,  ii.  290,  293 

customer's  order  form,  ii.  290,  293 

specification,  ii.  290,  295 

labour:  time  cards,  ii.  290,  295,  298 

materials  and  cards  to  record,  ii.  291, 
296 

material  credit  cards,  ii.  291,  297 

stores  and  despatch,  ii.  291,  297,  298 
for  iron  foundry,  v.  219 
for  jobbing  tradesmen — 

general  nature  of  transactions,  ii.  252 

books  required,  ii.  253 

bought  book,  ii.  253 

prime  cost  book,  ii.  254 

wages  record,  ii.  254 

stores,  ii.  255 

work  in  progress,  ii.  257 
for  mining — 

coal  raining  cost  sheets,  ii.  267 

seam  results,  ii.  268 

colliery  results,  ii.  269 

general  monthly  sunimary,  ii.  270 
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Cost  accounts  (contd.) — 

for  non-manufacturing    and   distributing 
concerns,  ii.  266 

for  printers,  v.  344 

for  shipbuilders,  vi.  76-78 

for  simple  manufacturing  process — 

tailor  or  dressmaker's  cost  book,  ii.  273 

for  steel-making — 

forms  of  cost  records,  ii.  271 

bibliography,  ii.  299 

See  also  Oncost  or  expenses 
Cost  book  companies — 

their  working,  ii.  258 

equities,  how  regulated,  ii.  259 

relinquishing  of  shares  in,  ii.  258 
Cost  marks,  various  forms,  ii.  259 
Count  and  reckoning  and  payment — 

action  of,  i.  23 
Countervailing  duty,  ii.  299 
County  Councils  (England) — 

audit    of    accounts  :    powers    of   district 
auditor,  iv.  231-34  ;  v.  406 

books   and   accounts  of,    iv.    223-24  ;    v. 
380, 

education  accounts,  v.  382 

establishment,  iv.  222 

expenditure  of,  iv.  222,  417 

finance  committee,  v.  381 

financial  statement,  iv.  226-29 

stock  issued  by,  v.  384 
County  Councils  (Ireland) — 

accounts — 

books   and  accounts    to   be   kept,    iv. 

245-46 
duties  of  auditors,  iv.  247-48 
regulations  as  to  audit,  iv.  240 

duties  in  raising  rates,  iv.  241 

finance  committee,  iv.  244 

payments  at  quarterly  meetings,  iv.  244 

powers  vested  in,  iv.  239 

proposals  for  public  works,  iv.  242-43 
County  Councils  (Scotland) — 

accounting  and  audit  provisions,  iv.  257 

accounts,  audit  of,  iv.  265-69 

accounts,  prescribed  form,  iv.  257-64 

assessment  roll,  form  of,  i.  144 

audit  authority,  iv.  265 

auditors,  iv.  265 

county  fund,  iv.  264 

county  road  board,  iv.  436 

district  committee,  iv.  436 

financial  authorities,  iv.  257 

joint  committees,  iv.  436 

joint  committees  (standing),  iv.  436 

loans,  iv.  469,  470-71, 

number  and  areas  of,  iv.  436 

rates  leviable  by,  iv.  257,  443-47 

requisitions  by  district  committee,  iv.  264 
Coupons,  ii.  300 
Course  of  exchange — 

interpretation  of  "  rise  and  fall,"  iii.  99 

London  course  of  exchange,  iii.  101 
Courtesy — 

meaning  of,  ii.  300 

when  payable,  iv.  152 

See  also  Curtesy 
Cover — 

meaning  of,  ii.  300 

examples     of    cover     system     on    Stock 
Exchange,  vi.  138 
Cover  note,  ii.  300 

VOL.  VI 


C.P.A.,  i.  14 

Credit  Foncier  de  France,  its  working,  iii.  75 
Credit,  letter  of,  general  description,  ii.  300  ; 
iv.  105 
of  an  account,  ii.  300 
Credit  Lyonnais,  its  working,  iii.  75 
Credit  note,  ii.  301 
Creditors'  ledgers,  how  to  make  self-balancing, 

i.  456 
Cubic  measure,  vi.  408 
Cum.  div.,  vi.  141 

Cumulative  preference  shares,  deJinition,ii.  301 
Curator  bonis  (to  an  incapax) — 
appointment,  iii.  504 
l)Owers  and  duties,  iii.  505 
special  powers,  iii.  505 
termination  of  office,  iii.  505 
(to  a  minor) — 

definition,  iii.  504 
appointment,  iii.  504 
powers  and  duties,  iii.  504 
Currency — 

definition,  ii.  301 

conventional  tariff,  ii.  251 

foreign  currencies  and  their  treatment  in 

home  accounts,  iii.  88 
history  of  British,  i.  236 
inconvertible,  iii.  332 
metal  cuiTency  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

ii.  302 
United  States,  iii.  61 
See  also  Mint 
Current  Account,  i.  3 

bank,  i.  217 
Curtate  expectation  of  life — 
meaning  of,  i.  70  ;  vi.  386 
twenty     offices'     and     new      experience, 
comparative  results,  iv.  124 
Curtesy,  husband's  right  to,  vi.  184.    See  also 

Courtesy 
Customers'  ledgers,  how  to  make  self-balanc- 
ing, i.  455 
Customs — 

antiquity  of,  ii.  303 
coasting  trade,  ii.  310 
commissioners  of,  ii.  303 

duties  as  to  copyrights,  ii.  310 
apart  from  revenue,  ii.  310 
documentary  requirements — 
on  exportation,  ii.  305 
on  importation,  ii.  305 
duties  and  drawbacks,  ii.  307,  309 
coal  duty,  ii.  307 
playing  cards,  ii.  308 
saccharin  duty,  ii.  307 
sugar  and  grain  duties,  ii.  306 
table  of  duties,  etc.,  ii.  317 
wine  duty,  ii.  307 
free  trade  reduction,  ii.  303 
Isle  of  Man  regulations,  ii.  317 
offences,  ii.  304 
ofl"enders,  how  tried,  ii.  304 
ports  throughout  kingdom,  ii.  305 
seizures,  ii.  304 
stores,  ii.  309 
warehousing  system,  ii.  305 

Daily  balances,  interest  on,  i.  6,  9-11 
Day  book — 

form  of,  i.  449 

errors  in,  ii.  405 

29 
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Day  book  {contd.) — 

examination     of,     by    an    investigating 

accountant,  iii.  443 
purposes  of  a,  i.  443 
special  forms — 

hide,    skin,    and   tallow  auctioneering 

company's,  iii.  257,  258,  264,  266 
millers'  iii.  45,  49 

mineral  water  manufacturers',  v.  56 
printers',  v.  342 
stockbrokers',  vi.  145,  150-51 
Days  of  grace,  i.  372  ;  ii.  320 
Dead  freight,  ii.  320 
Dead  rent,  ii.  321 

Dealer  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  ii.  321 
Death  duties — 

application  of,  to  local  taxation,  iv.  459 
estate  duty,  ii.  321 

table  of  rates,  ii.  322 
exemptions  from,  ii.  324 
legacy  duty,  ii.  323 

table  of  rates,  ii.  324 
payment  of  duties,  ii.  324 
settlement  estate  duty,  ii.  323 
succession  duty,  ii.  323 
table  of  rates,  ii.  324 
examples,  ii.  324 
Death  rate — 

definition,  ii.  326.     See  Vital  statistics 
Debentures — 

appointment    of   receiver    for    debenture 

holders,  ii.  334 
issue  of — 

application  and  allotment,  ii.  331 
guaranteeing  by  guarantee  companies, 

vi.  194 
power  of  a  company,  ii.  331 
prospectus  containing  offer,  ii.  331 
nature  of  a  debenture,  ii.  326 
payable  to  bearer,  ii.  327 
payment  of,  ii.  333 
property  chargeable,  ii.  330 
ranking  of,  on  the  assets  of  a  company,  vi.  133 
receivers  for  debenture  holders,  v.  468 
register  of  transfers,  ii.  211 
registered  debentures,  ii.  327 
remedies  of  debenture  holders,  ii.  333 
rights  of  holders  during  currency,  ii.  332 
stamp  duties  on,  ii.  328 
transfer  of,  ii.  332 

trust  deeds  to  secure  debenture  holders, 
ii.  327 
Debenture  stock — 
register  of,  ii.  207 
transfer  register,  ii.  211 
Debit,  ii.  335 

Debit  note,  use  and  form,  ii.  335 
Debt,  ii.  335 

local  authorities',  iv.  325,  468 

mortgage  of,  v.  150 

national,  v.  189 

payment  of,  by  an  executor,  ii.  435 

public,  iii.  11 

ranking  of  debts  in  bankruptcy  (England), 

i.  317 
ranking  of  debts  in  bankruptcy  (Scotland), 
i.  346 
Decennial  prescription,  its  application,  v.  321 
Decimal  weights,  measures,  and  money — 
advantages  of  the  metric  system,  ii.  340 
decimals  of  £1,  ii.  350 


Decimal  weights,  etc.  {co7itd.) — 
determining  the  "metre,"  ii.  338 
French  movement  to  secure  uniformity  of 

weights  and  measures,  ii.  338 
history  of    decimal    question   in    British 
Parliament — 
as  to  weights  and  measures,  ii.  341 
table  of  equivalents  of  metric  weights 

and  measures  to  imperial,  ii.  344 
table  of  equivalents  of  imperial  weights 

and  measures  to  metric,  ii.  344 
as  to  money,  ii.  345 
table  giving  equivalents  of  £1  under 
proposed  decimal  systems,  ii.  348 
measures  and  weights  derived   from    the 

"metre,"  ii.  339 
necessity  for  definite  standards,  ii.  335 
probable  origin  of  decimal  system,  ii.  336 
the  case  against  the  decimal  system,  ii.  347 
two  further  steps  required  to  obtain  full 

benefit  of  decimal  system,  ii.  337 
See  also  Metric  system 
Decimals — 

division  of,  i.  139 
fractions,  i.  138 
multiplication  of,  i.  139 
Decimals  of  £1 — 

rule  for  expressing  shillings,   pence,   and 

farthings  as  decimals  of  £1,  ii.  350 
table  of  decimals  of  £1,  ii.  351 
to  express  decimals  of  £1  in  shillings  and 
pence,  ii.  351 
Decreet  arbitral — 
definition,  ii.  352 
form  of,  ii.  352 
setting  aside,  ii.  353 
stamp  duty  on,  i.  131,  ii.  353 
Deed  of  arrangement  (England) — 

accounts  of  trustees,  i,  328,  vi.  337,  345 
creditors'  assent,  i.  327 
nature  of,  i.  143,  322 
registration,  i.  322 
Deed  of  arrangement  (Ireland) — 

private  arrangements  out  of  Court,  iii.  473 
under  Court — 

accounting  statement,  iii.  471 

conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  iii.  469 

debtor's  schedule,  iii.  471 

expenses,  iii.  472 

first  sitting  in  Court  and  approval  of 

deed,  iii.  471 
list  of  creditors  and  assets  and  weekly 

accounts,  iii.  470 
preliminary  meeting,  iii.  471 
protection  of  debtor,  iii.  470 
services  of  accountant,  iii.  472 
statement  of  affairs,  iii.  470 
steps  to  be  taken  by  debtor,  iii.  470 
Deed  of  arrangement  (Scotland) — 

in  bankruptcy,  i.  143,  351 
Deed  of  assignment — 

general  description,  i.  152 
position  of  trustee  under  a,  i.  325 
property  excluded  from  deed,  i.  324 
purposes  of,  i.  323 
Deed  of  assumption,  i.  152 
Deed  of  composition  (England),  how  carried 

through,  i.  326 
Deed  of  composition  (Scotland).      See   Com 

position  contract 
Deed  of  inspectorship,  i.  327 
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Defalcations.     See  Fraud  in  accounts. 
Defaulter,  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  ii.  354 
Deferred  annuity — 
definition,  i.  63 

present  value  of,  i.  64  ;  iii.  378 
present  value  of  a  deferred   annuity-due, 

iii.  378 
temporary,  i.  63 
Deferred     annuity  -  due,    present    value     of, 

iii.  378 
Deferred  life  annuity — 
definition^  ii.  354 
value  of,  i.  72 
Deferred  stock — 
definition,  ii.  354 
dividend  on,  ii.  394 
Deficiency  account,  i.  275  ;  ii.  354 
Deficit,  ii.  355 
Del  Credere,  ii.  355 
Del    Credere    agent,    liability   to    principal, 

i.  58,  60 
Delivery  books,  examination  of,  by  an  investi- 
gating accountant,  iii.  443 
Delivery  order — 
description,  ii.  355 
stamp  on,  ii.  355 
Demurrage,  ii.  355 
Departmental  accounts — 
how  prepared,  ii.  355 

system  recommended  for  a  business  w-ith 
departments,    with    forms    of   books, 
iii.  120-140 
use  of,  ii.  355 
Deposit,  ii.  356 

Deposit  note.     See  deposit  receipts. 
Deposit  receipts — 

cheques  drawn  against,  ii.  357 
contract  embraced  in,  ii,  356 
donation,  mortis  causa  of,  ii.  357 
forged  indorsement,  ii.  357 
negotiation  of,  ii.  357 
stamp  duty,  ii.  357 
Depreciation — 

amount  charged — 

as  an  element  in  cost  of  production,  ii. 

358 
varying,  reasons  for,  ii.  358 
verification  of  sufficiency  of,  ii.  360 
effect  of  under-  or  over-charging,  ii.  361 
methods  of  charging,  ii.  362 
conflict  between  directors  and  auditors 
as  to,  ii.  365 
of  currency,  effects  on  foreign  trade,  iii.  108 
designs,  ii.  368 
gas-works,  ii.  371 
goodwill,  ii.  372 
horses,  ii.  372 
machinery,  ii.  472 
patents,  ii.  370 
patterns,  ii.  369 
proprietary  articles,  ii.  371 
railway  waggons  on  "hire  purchase  sys- 
tem," ii.  371 
ships,  ii.  372 
trade  marks,  ii.  370 

tramway    and    electric     lighting    under- 
takings, ii.  367  ;  vi.  243 
of  water  works,  ii.  371 
repairs  and  replacements,  how  treated,  ii. 

363 
replacements  charged  to  revenue,  ii.  364 


Depreciation  (contd. ) — 
reserves  against,  v.  483 
table  of  capital  items  with  rates  of  de- 
preciation to  be  allowed  for,  ii.  374 
treatment  in  accounts,  i.  179  ;  ii.  357 

of  appreciation,  ii.  373 

of  local  authorities,  ii.  366  ;  v.  181 
use  of  term  in  reference  to  exhaustion  of 

caj)ital  value,  ii.  373 
Designs,  depreciation  of,  ii.  368,  375 
Diagrams — 

circles  to  represent  quantities  which  recur 

at  fixed  periods,  Fig.  6,  ii.  377,  378 
comparison     of    rates    of    changes,    liow 

illustrated,  ii.  383-385 
graphic  method,  ii.  386 
illustration  of  cartograni,  ii.  380,  381 
merchant    navies  of   continental    nation, 

1900,  illustrated,  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  ii. 

377,  378 
persons  employed  in  cotton  and  woollen 

factories  illustrated  by  circles.  Figs.  4 

and  5,  ii.  377,  378 
use  of,  ii.  377 
use  of  diagrams  to  represent  a  series  of 

figures  year  by  year,  ii.  381-383 
use  of  double  scale  to  represent  groups, 

Figs.  8-12,  ii.  379,  380 
wages  and  hours  in  building  trades,  1900, 

illustrated,  Fig.  7,  ii.  378,  379 
bibliography,  ii.  387 
Differences — 

finite.     See  Finite  differences 
Stock  Exchange  term,  ii.  387 
Differential  calculus — 
introduction,  ii.  387 
conception  of  a  limit,  ii.  388 
differentiation,  examples  of,  ii.  389 
differentiation,  successive,  ii.  391 
functions,  ii.  387 

development  of  Taylor's   theorem,   ii. 
391 
bibliography,  ii.  392 
Differential  rating — 

in  England,  iv.  422-25 
in  Scotland,  iv.  440-41 
Direct  expenses — 
definition,  v.  200 
allocation  of — 

percentage  on  wages  and  material,  v. 
207 

unit  method,  v.  207 

percentage  on  wages,  v.  208 

rate  per  hour  worked,  v.  209 

tool  basis  or  machine  rate,  v.  210 
analysis  of,  v.  201 
ascertainment  of,  v.  205 
distinguished  from  indirect  expenses,  v. 

200 
foundry  expenses,  v.  206 
machine  expenses,  v.  206 
power,  lighting,  and  heating,  v.  205 
rent,  taxes,  etc.,  v.  205 
Directors — 

general  description,  ii.  144,  392 
appointment,  ii.  145 

defective,  ii.  146 
attendance  book,  ii.  216 
board  meetings,  ii.  1 47 
consent  to  act,  ii.  145 
criminal  liability,  ii.  150 
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Directors  (contd.) — 

liability  of,  ii.  147,  173  ;  v.  77 

unlimited,  ii.  150 
list  of,  to  be  filed,  ii.  145 
minute  book,  ii.  214 
misfeasiince,  ii,  148 

no  set  off  in  case  of,  ii.  150 
non-feasance,  negligence,  ii.  149 
number  of,  ii.  145 
powers  and  duties,  ii.  146 

delegation  of,  ii.  147 
register  of,  ii.  214 
removal,  ii.  146 
remuneration,  ii.  150 
share  qualification,  ii.  145 
Disclaimer — 

meaning  of  term  as  applied  to — 
bankruptcy,  i.  308  ;  ii.  392 
landlord  and  tenant,  ii.  392 
patents,  ii.  392 
trusts,  ii.  392  ;  vi.  272 
by     creditors'     assignee     in    bankruptcy 

(Ireland),  iii.  484 
of  leases  by  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  iv.  49 
Discount — 

definitions,  i.  417  ;  ii.  393 
at  compound  interest,  iii.  365 
at  simple  interest,  formula,  iii.  360 
how  recorded  in  books,  i.  417 
how  treated  in  costing,  v.  218 
of  bills  by  bankers,  i.  258 
of  promissory  notes  by  bankers,  i.  260 
Dishonour — 

of  a  bill  by  non-acceptance,  i.  380 

non-payment,  i.  382 
of  a  cheque,  ii.  84 
Distress — 

definition,  ii.  393 
for  rent,  iv.  34 

goods  not  liable  to  be  distrained,  iv.  36 
power  given  to  a  landlord,  ii.  393 
sale  of  goods  under,  iv.  39 
when  made,  iv.  37 
District  Fishery  Boards  (Scotland),  constitu- 
tion, etc.,  iv.  438 
District  Lunacy  Boards  (Scotland) — 
constitution  and  duties  of,  iv.  437 
loans,  iv.  473 
"  Districts,"  vi.  141 
Dividends  (bankruptcy) — 
definition,  ii.  393 
equalising  dividend,  ii.  401 
in  bankruptcy  (England),  i.  318  ;  vi.  343 
in  bankruptcy  (Ireland),  iii.  485 
in  a  cessio  bonorum,  i.  359 
in  a  sequestration,  i.  346 
Dividends  (stocks  and  shares) — 
definition,  ii.  393 
apportionment  of — 

between  liferenter  and  fiar,  i.  124 
generally,  i.  99 
interim  dividends,  i.  99 
on  death  of  testator,  i.  97 
on  personalty,  i.  98 

on    sale    of  shares,    i.    98,    112,    123  ; 
ii.  163 
distribution  among  shareholders,  ii.  162 
form  of  dividend  book,  ii.  214 
how  profit  arrived  at,  ii.  160,  394 
interim,  example  of,  iii.  439 
on  deferred  stock,  ii.  394 


Dividends  (stocks  and  shares)  {contd.)— 

on  preference  shares,  ii.  394 

on  preferred  stock,  ii.  394 

payment  in  cash,  ii.  163 

secretary's  duty  as  to  payment  of,  vi.  62 

warrants,  ii.  394 

Avhen  a  debt  due  by  company,  ii.  163 
Dividend  warrants,  general  description,  ii.  394 
Division — 

of  decimals,  i.  139 

process  of,  i.  137 
Docket,  ii.  395 
Docks,  valuation  for  rating  purpo8es(England), 

iv.  387-88 
Dock  warrant,  general  description,  ii.  395 
Docquet,  ii.  395 
Dogget,  ii.  395 
Dollar- 
exchange  value,  ii.  395 

weight  and  value  of  gold  dollar,  ii.  395 
silver  dollar,  ii.  395 
Domicil,  ii.  438 
Donatio  inter  vivos — 

meaning  of,  ii.  395 

constitution,  ii,  396 
Donatio  mortis  causa — 

meaning  of,  ii.  396 

constitution  of,  ii.  396 

of  deposit  receipts,  ii.  357 

relation  to  a  legacy,  iv.  95 
"Doras,"  vi.  141 
Double  account  system — 

general  description,  i.  178  ;  ii.  162 

depreciation  allowance,  ii.  396 

distinctive  features  of  system,  ii.  396 

illustration  of  system,  ii.  397,  398 

origin  of  system,  ii.  396 

reijairs   and   maintenance   of  plant,    etc., 
how  treated,  ii.  364 

use  of  system  by  railway  companies,    v. 
453-54 
various  concerns,  ii.  398 
Doubleranking,inbankruptcy(Scotland),i.347 
"Dovers,"  vi.  141 
Dower — 

in  American  States,  v.  161 

in  Canada,  v.  166 

in  England,  vi.  183 
Drawbacks — 

debenture     admitting     indebtedness     of 
Crown,  ii.  309 

table  of,  ii.  317 

upon  what  paid,  ii.  309,  398 
Drachma,  weight  and  value  of,  ii.  398 
Drawee,  i.  2 

liability  of,  385 
Drawer,  liability  of,  i.  386 
Drawings,  meaning  of  term  as  applied  to  re- 
payment of  loans,  ii.  399 
Dublin  Gazette.     See  Gazette 
Due  date,  i.  372 

of  a  bill  of  exchange,  ii.  320,  399 
Duodecimal    system,    general   description,  i. 

141  ;  ii.  399 
Duplicand  — 

apportionment  in  Scots  Law  between  life- 
renter  and  fiar,  i.  125 

of  feu-duty,  to  find  value,  iii.  391 
Duplicating,  carbon,  ii.  18 
Dutch  Institute  of  Accountants,  history  and 
examinations  for  admission,  i.  17-18 
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Eagle,  weight  and  value  of,  ii.  399 
Earnest — 

definition^  ii.  399 

provision  in  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  ii.  400 
"  Easterns,"  vi.  141 
Economics — 

accountants  should   be   competent  in,  i. 

28,  35 
accounting  as  a  branch  of  applied,  i.  28 
accounting  in  its  relation  to,  i.  24 
capital,  definition  of,  ii.  15 
customs,  habits,  etc.,  generated  by  indi- 
viduals   in    striving    to    secure  their 
economic  shares,  i.  26 
income  distribution,  i.  25 
theory  of  value  discussed,  i.  25,  27,  39 
Edinburgh,  Society  of  Accountants  in,  i.  13 
Edinburgh  Gazette.     See  Gazette 
Education,  as  administered  by  local  author- 
ities.   See  Local  taxation  and  valuation 
Electric  lighting  undertakings — 

accounts  of  municipal  corporations  carrying 

on,  iv.  312-19;  V.  387 
valuation  for  rating  purposes  (England), 
iv.  404 
Embezzlement,  distinction  between  embezzle- 
ment and  theft,  ii.  400 
Employers'  liability — 

Act  of  1880,  its  provisions,  v.  26-29 
See  also  Compensation  to  workmen 
Endorsement — 

blank,  i.  400  ;  ii.  400 
of  bills  of  exchange,  i.  246,  377 
liability  of  endorsers,  i.  386 
of  bills  of  lading,  ii.  400 
of  cheques,  i.  240  ;  ii.  83 
forged,  ii.  85 
general,  ii.  83 
restrictive,  ii.  83    - 
special,  ii.  83 
of  documents  generally,  ii.  400 
special,  ii.  400 
Endowment,  ii.  400 
English  bankruptcy   law.      See   Bankruptcy 

(England) 
English  life  table,  description  of,  i.  77  ;  v. 

127 
Entail- 
Entail  Amendment  Act  1868,  provisions 

regarding  grassums,  iii.  219 
power  of  heir  to  lease,  iv.  18 
Entry- 
nature  of  an,  ii.  401 
original,  ii.  401 
E.  &  0.  E.,  meaning  and  legality  of  letters, 

ii.  401 
Equalising    dividend     in    Bankruptcy    pro- 
ceedings, ii.  401 
Equated  time  of  payment.     See  Average  due 

date 
Equitable  assets,  i.  148  ;  ii.  401 
Equitably  mortgage — 
definition,  v.  134 
how  created,  v.  137 
See  also  Mortgage 
Equity — 

courts  administrating  equity,  ii.  402 
distinction  between  equity  and   common 
law,  ii.  401 
"Eries,"  vi.  141 
Error,  curve  of,  i.  198  et  seq. 


Errors — 

classification  of,  ii.  402 
in  accounts.     See  Errors  in  accounts 
Errors  in  accounts — 

causes  of  errors,  ii.  403 

compensating  or  neutralising  errors,  ii.  403 

detection  of,  ii.  403 

errors  in — 

bank  account,  ii.  404 
cash  book,  ii.  403 
invoice  book  and  day  book,  ii.  405 
ledger  accounts,  ii.  405 
trial  balance,  ii.  405 
isolated  or  single  errors,  ii.  403 
liability  to  make,  ii.  402 
prevention  of,  ii.  402 
rectification  of,  ii.  406 
table   showing  the  method  of  correcting 
errors,  ii.  407-408 
Establishment  expenses — 

what  they  consist  of,  ii.  408 
methods   of  charging   to  a  cost  account, 
ii.  409 
illustrations,  ii.  409-410 
recording  of,  ii.  471 
See  also  Indirect  charges 
See  also  **  Oncost  or  expenses" 
Estate    account,    as    used    in    executorship 

accounts,  ii.  410 
Estate  book-keeping,  general  remarks,  ii.  411 
Estate  duty — 

application  of,  to  local  taxation,  iv.  461 
exemptions  from,  ii.  324 
payment  of,  ii.  324,  433 
property  liable  to,  ii.  321 
settlement,  ii,  323 
table  of  rates  of,  ii.  322 
examples,  ii.  324 
Estates  for  life — 
kinds  of,  iii.  151 
mortgage  of,  v.  136 
Estates  tail,  descent  of  estates  tail,  iii.  150 
Estimates,  their  preparation,  ii.  411. 
Estoppel,  ii.  411 
Ex.  all,  use  of  phrase   on  Stock  Exchange, 

ii.  412  ;  vi.  139 
Examination — 

for  admission  to — 

Dutch  Institute  of  Accountants,  i.  18 
Dutch  Unions,  i.  17 
Scottish  societies,  i.  15 
Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors, 
i.  17 
Examination  of  a  bankrupt — 
in  England,  i.  278 
in  Scotland,  i.  342 
Excambion,  contract  of,  ii.  412 
Exchange,  ii.  412 

Exchange,  Stock.     See  Stock  Exchange 
Exchequer  bills — 

interest  on,  rate  of,  ii.  412 
issue  of,  ii.  412 
repayment  and  use  of,  ii.  412 
Exchequer  bonds — 
interest  on,  ii.  413 
issue  of,  ii.  412 
Excise — 

application   of    duties  to   local  taxation, 

iv.  460 
duties  on  and  provisions  regarding — 
beer,  ii.  413 
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Excise  {contd.) — 

chicory,  ii.  414 

cotFee  mixtures,  ii.  415 

glucose  and  saccharin,  ii.  416 

railway  passenger  fares,  ii.  416 

spirits,  ii,  417 
introduction  of  excise  duties,  ii.  413 
licenses,  statutory  provisions,  ii.  419 

table  of,  ii.  421 
bibliography,  ii.  429 
Ex.  dividend,  use   of  phrase  on  Stock   Ex- 
change, ii.  429  ;  vi.  139 
Ex.  drawing,  ii.  429 
Execution  creditors — 

ranking  in  bankruptcy  (Ireland),  iii.  478 
rights  in  bankruptcy  (England),  i.  315 
Executors,   confirmation  of,   in  Scotland,  ii. 

235 
Executors  and  administrators — 
accounts  for,  ii.  450 
advertisement   for  creditors  and    others, 

ii.  438 
agreements    to    leave    property   by   will, 

ii.  437 
application  to  the  Court,  ii.  449 
appointment  of  executors,  ii.  430 
assent  of  executors  to  legacy,  iv.  97 
assent   to   complete   title   of    beneficiary, 

ii.  439 
conversion  of  personalty  into  realty,  ii. 

441 
conversion  of  realty  into   personalty,  ii. 

441 
disposition  of  residue,  ii.  442 
distinction    between    real    and    personal 

estate,  ii.  440 
distribution  of  estate  not  disposed  of  by 

will,  ii.  446 
distribution  of  estates  upon  intestacy — 

husband's  interest  in  estate  of  deceased 
wife,  ii.  447 

personalty,  how  it  devolves,  ii.  448 

realty,  how  it  descends,  ii.  447 

wife's  interest  in  estate  of   deceased 
husband,  ii.  447 
domicil  of  the  deceased,  ii.  438 
executor  de  son  tort,  ii.  450  , 
Hinde  Palmer's  Act  as  affecting,  iii.  271 
leases  by,  iv.  17 
legacies,  charging  on  real  estate,  ii.  441 

payment  of,  ii.  439  ;  iv.  97 
letters  of  administration,  ii.  432 
marshalling  assets — 

illustrations  of  modes  of  distribution, 
ii.  445 

order  of  liability  to  the  testator's  debts, 
ii.  443 

principle  underlying  cases,  ii.  443 
operations  on  bank  account,  i.  253 
I)ayment  of  debts — 

liability  of  executor,  ii.  435 

foreign  creditors,  ii.  435 

secured    and    unsecured   creditors,    ii. 
435 

order  of  ranking,  ii.  436 
payment  of  funeral  and  testamentary  ex- 
penses and  estate  duty,  ii.  432 
powers  of,  ii.  434 
probate,  ii.  431 

receiver  ajjpointed  before  probate,  v.  469 
release,  ii.  449 


Executors  and  administrators  {contd. ) — 

remuneration  of  personal  representative, 

ii.  438 
right  of  retainer,  ii.  437 
rights  and  liabilities  of,  ii.  433 
right  to  distrain  for  rent,  iv.  35 
sale  of  land  by,  vi.  15 
secured  debts,  incidence  of,  ii.  437 
trust  and   mortgage  estates  of  deceased, 
ii.  449 
Executorship  accounts — 

necessity  for  keeping  accurate   accounts, 

ii.  450 
opening  of  corpus  or  capital   account,  ii. 

450 
opening  of  other  accounts,  ii.  451 
model  set  of  accounts — 
capital  account,  ii.  452 
cash  account,  ii.  454 
other  accounts,  ii.  456-460 
general  income  account,  ii.  461 
residuary  estate  account,  ii.  461 
remarks  on  accounts,  ii.  410,  462 
Ex.  new,  ii.  463  ;  vi.  139 
Expectation  of  life — 
definition,  ii.  463 
changes  in,  vi.  393-397 
comparing,  in  different  tables,  vi.  389-390 
complete,  vi.  387 
curtate,  vi.  386 
formula  of  Farr,  vi.  388 
formula  of  Willich,  vi.  388 
mean  age  at  death,  vi.  391 
obtained  from  life  tables,  vi.  387 
tables  of,  at  successive  ages,  vi.  389,  390, 
391 
Expenditure,  ii.  463 
Expenses,  of  distribution.     See  "Oncost  or 

expenses." 
Exports,    with  reference  to  the    balance    of 

trade,  i.  202 
Express  trusts.     See  Trust  and  trustee  (Eng- 
land) 
Ex  rights,  ii.  463  ;  vi.  139 
Extraordinary  resolution,  of  a  limited  com- 
pany, ii.  192,  463 

Face  value,  of  securities,  etc.,  ii.  463 
Factor,  general  description,  ii.  464 
Factor  loco  absentis — 

apix)intment,  iii.  506 

powers  and  duties,  iii.  506 

special  powers,  iii.  506 

termination  of  office,  iii.  506 
Factor  loco  tutoris — 

appointment,  iii.  499 

caution,  iii.  503 

investment  of  funds,  iii.  500 

powers  and  duties,  iii.  499 

special  powers,  iii.  502 

termination  of  office,  iii.  506 
Factors'  Acts,  as  applying  to  agency,  i.  59 
Factory  accounting.     See  Cost  accounts 
Factory  organisation    and    costing    arrange- 
ments— 

general  remarks,  ii.  473 

general  oncosts,  ii.  472 

indirect  charges,  their  apportionment,  ii. 
465  ;  V.  200 

labour — 

analysis  of  wages,  ii.  468,  476,  476 
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Factoiy  organisation  {contd. ) — 
time  clocks,  ii.  468 
time-keeping  arrangements,  ii.  468 
orders — 

completion  of,  ii.  470,  477 

job  order  cards,  ii.  469,  476,  477 

methods  of  recording  with  forms,  ii. 

469,  471,  478,  479 
stock  orders,  ii.  470 
to  various  departments,  ii.  470 
writing  up  prime  cost  cards,  ii.  470, 
477 
ordinary  stores — 

duties  of  storekeeper,  ii.  468 

record    of   goods    bought    and    forms 

required,  ii.  467,  474,  475 
requisition  note  for  new  stock,  ii.  467, 

474 
stock  of,  ii.  467 
organisation,  ii.  464 
prime  cost,  ii.  465 
shop  and  general  oncost,  ii.  466 
shop  oncosts,  ii.  471 
See  also  Oncost  or  expenses 
Faculty  of  Actuaries,  its  formation  and  func- 
tions, i.  53 
Falsification  of  accounts,  otfence  under  Act 

1875,  i.  12 
Farm  book-keeping — 
books  required,  ii.  481 
balance-sheet  and  opening  ledger  accounts, 

ii.  482 
cash  book  and  cash  transactions  explained, 

ii.  483 
dates  for  balancing,  ii.  480 
journal  explained,  ii.  485 
ledger  accounts  explained,  ii.  487 
purposes  of  book-keeping,  ii.  480 
set  of  transactions — 

balance-sheet  at  beginning  of  year,  ii. 

489-490 
balance-sheet  at  end  of  year,  ii.  516 
bills  payable  book,  ii.  495 
cash  book,  ii.  489-492 
journal,  ii.  492-495 
ledger,  ii.  496-512 
profit  and  loss  account,  ii.  512 
proving  correctness  of  books,  ii.  513 
trial  balance  at  end  of  year,  ii.  514 
Farthing — 

history  of,  iii.  1 
weight  and  fineness,  iii.  1 
F.A.S.,  iii.  1 
F.C.A.,  i.  13 
F.C.S.,  iii.  1 
Fee— 

definition,  iii.  1 

fee-simple,  iii.  149 

fee-tail,  iii.  1 

right  of  fee- simple  proprietor  to  take  gras- 

sums,  iii.  220 
tenant  in  tail,  iii.  1 
See  also  Liferent  and  fee 
Fee  and  liferent.     See  Liferent  and  fee 
Fee-simple  estates,  rules  of  descent,  iii.  149 
Fees,  accountants',  i.  20 
Fee-tail,  iii.  1 
Feu  and  feu-duty — 

definitions  of  feu,  superiority,  superior  and 

feuar,  iii.  2 
Crown  as  superior,  iii.  2 


Feu  and  feu-duty  (contd. ) — 

duplicands  of  feu- duty,  value  of,  iii.  391 
feu  charter,  feu  contract,  or  feu  disposi- 
tion, iii.  2 
feu-duty  and  forms  of  payment,  iii.  2 
feu-duty,  recovery  of,  iii.  2 
interest  on  feu-duty,  iii.  3 
land  taken  under  Land  Clauses  Acts  sub- 
ject to,  iv.  64 
right  of  liferenters  to  grant  feus,  iv.  154 
Feuar.     See  Feu  and  feu-duty,  iii.  2 
F.G.A.,  iii.  3 

Fiars.     See  Liferent  and  fee 
Fiars  prices — 

counties  and  dates  when  prices  commenced 

to  be  fixed,  iii.  5 
history,  iii.  3 

statutory  regulations  for  fixing,  iii.  4 
Fictitious  accounts,  i.  411  ;  iii.  6 
Fidelity  insurance.    See  Suretyship  insurance 
Fides  bona-mala,  iii.  6 
Fiduciary  relationship,  iii.  6 
Files,  description  of,  iii.  6 
Finance — 

meaning  of  term,  iii.  7 
friendly  societies',  iii.  171 
industrial  finance,  iii.  13 
banking  finance,  iii.  14 
finance  of  production,  iii.  15 
insurance  finance,  iii.  15 
railway  finance,  iii.  14 
monetary  finance,  iii.  15 
public  finance — 

control  and  audit,  iii.  13 
debts,  iii.  11 
expenditure,  iii.  8 
public  accounting,  iii.  11  ;  v.  372 
revenue,  iii.  8 
Finance  accounts  of  United   Kingdom.     See 

Public  accounting  and  auditing 
Finite  difi"erences — 

arbitrary  and  mathematical  series,  iii.  16 
differencing,  iii.  16 
examples,  iii.  17 
finite  integration,  iii.  20 

examples,  iii.  21 
interpolation,  iii.  23 
examples,  iii.  23 
interpolation  by  the  graphic  method,  iii.  26 
Fire  insurance — 
definition,  iii.  26 
agents  and  officials — 

in  Great  Britain,  iii.  39 
in  the  United  States,  iii.  40 
American  tariifs  and  rates,  iii.  37 
average  clause,  iii.  33 
British  and  Irish  tariffs,  iii.  35 
contract,  its  features,  iii.  31 
fire  brigades,  interest  of  companies  in,  iii, 

40 
history,  iii.  27 
policy,  form  of,  iii.  28 
reserves  and  unexpired  risks,  iii.  38 
bibliography,  iii.  41 
Firm,  iii.  41  ;  v.  232 
Firm  off'er,  iii.  41 
Fish  salesmen's  accounts — 
balance-sheet,  vi.  262 
cash  book  and  journal  combined,  vi.  259 
general  ledger,  vi.  259 
profit  and  loss  account,  vi.  261 
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Fish  salesmen's  accounts  {co7itd.) — 
quay  books,  vi.  258 
sales  day  book,  vi.  258 
sales  ledger,  vi.  258 
steamers  ledger,  vi.  258 
Five-franc  piece,  weight  and  fineness,  iii.  41 
Five-pound  piece,   weight  and   fineness,    iii. 

41 
Fixed  and  floating  capital,  distinction  between, 

iii.  41 
Fixed  assets — 
nature  of,  i.  147 

subdivision  into  permanent  and  wasting 
assets,  i.  147 
Fixed  capital,  ii.  16 
Fixed  term   assurances.      See  Sinking    fund 

assurances 
Fixtures — 

depreciation  of,  ii.  374 
on  mortgaged  premises,  v.  138 
to  whom  they  pass  in  certain  cases,  iii.  42 
Floating  assets,  i.  148 
Floating  capital,  ii.  16 
Floating  charge,  ii.  330  ;  iii.  43 

registration  of,  iii.  43 
Floating  debt,  iii.  43 
Floating  policy — 
definition,  v.  10 
use  of,  iii.  43 
**  Floras,"  vi.  141 

Florin,  weight  and  fineness,  iii.  43 
Flotsam  and  jetsam,  iii.  44 
Flour  mill  accounts — 

arrangement  of  books,  iii.  45 

balance-sheet  of  a  miller,  iii.  50 

cash  book,  iii.  46 

grinding,  iii.  44 

growth  of  the  trade,  iii.  44 

profit  and  loss  account  of  an  inland  mill, 

iii.  50 
sacks  reserve  account,  iii.  46 
sales  journal,  iii.  45,  49 
sales  ledger,  iii.  46,  49 
wheat  ledger,  iii.  45,  49 
yield  account,  iii.  45,  47 
F.O.B.,  iii.  51 

Folio,  use  of,  in  book-keeping,  iii.  51 
Foreclosure — 

jurisdiction  in  foreclosure  actions,  iii.  53 
of  heritable  securities,  iii.  246 
of  mortgaged  property  in  America,  v.  158 
parties  to  a  foreclosure  action,  iii.  52 
time  allowed  for  redemption,  iii.  53 
what  mortgaged   property  may   be   fore- 
closed, iii.  52 
when  the  right  to  foreclose  arises,  iii.  52 
who  may  foreclose,  iii.  51 
Foreign  banker,  iii.  53 
Foreign  banking — 

foreign   banks   with   London   offices,  sta- 
tistics of  capital,  i.  367 
France — 

Bank  of  France,  its  formation,  iii.  71 
war  indemnity,  1871-73,  iii,  73 
Latin  Monetary  Union,  iii.  73 
operations  of  the  Bank  of  France,  iii. 

74 
great  discount  banks,  iii.  76 
private  banks,  iii.  76 
private  savings  banks,  iii.  76 
postal  savings  banks,  iii.  76 


Foreign  banking  {contd. ) — 
Germany — 

historical,  iii.  66 

Act  of  1875  establishing  a  State  Bank, 

"*    iii.  66 

Imperial  Bank  and  its  methods,  iii.  67 

gold  reserve,  iii.  68 

weekly  return  of  Imperial  Bank,  iii.  69 

other  banks,  iii.  70 
Holland- 
Bank  of  Amsterdam,  iii.  76 

Bank    of    the    Netherlands     and    its 
charters,  iii.  77 

currency  of,  iii.  78 

banks  of  deposit,  iii.  79 

credit  societies,  iii.  80 

miscellaneous  banks,  iii.  80 

Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  iii.  80 

mortgage  banks,  iii.  80 
Italy- 
historical,  iii.  80 

National  Bank,  iii.  81 

three  banks  of  issue,  iii.  82 

People's  Banks,  iii.  84 

Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  iii.  84 

present  day  conditions,  iii.  84 
Japan — 

historical,  iii.  84 

Bank  of  Japan,  iii.  86 

gold  standard,  iii.  87 

Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan,  iii.  87 

number  of  banks,  iii.  87 

savings  banks,  iii.  87 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  iii.  87 
United  States — 

historical,  iii.  54 

loan  and  trust  companies,  iii.  55 

private  banks,  iii.  55 

savings  banks,  iii.  55 

state  banks,  iii.  56 

national  banks  and  how  governed,  iii. 
57 

silver  question,  iii.  60 

currency,  iii.  61 

modern  conditions,  iii.  62 

weekly  return  of  the  Associated  Banks 
of  New  York,  iii.  65 
bibliography,  iii.  88 
Foreign  bill,  i.  371 
Foreign    currencies   and    their   treatment  in 

home  accounts — 
examples  illustrating    proper  method  of 

treatment  of  investments,  iii.  89 
importance  of  proper  treatment,  iii.  88 
one  method  of  recording  transactions,  iii. 

88 
rules   for   conversion  of  items   in   a   trial 

balance  sent  from  a  foreign  branch,  iii. 

90 
transactions   of  an   Indian   merchant   re- 
corded in  three  ways,  iii.  92-96 
Foreign  exchanges — 

meaning  of  term,  iii.  97 
nature  of  the  transaction,  iii.  97 
causes  of  fluctuation  in  the  exchanges — 

international  indebtedness,  iii.  103 

rate  of  interest  iii.  105 

state  of  credit,  iii.  106 

state  of  the  currencies,  iii.  107 
course    of    exchange,     interpretation    ii 

"rise"  and  "fall,"  iii.  99 
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Foreign  exchanges  {contd. ) — 
London,  iii.  101 
discount  quotations,  iii.  101 
effects  of  cuiTency  depreciation  and  appre- 
ciation on  trade,  iii.  108 
foreign  rates  of  exchange  on  London,  iii. 

101 
gold    points    of   tlie   principal    gold    ex- 
changes, iii.  102 
indirect  settlement  of  indebtedness,  arbi- 
tration of  exchange,  iii.  109 
real  par  and  Mint  or  nominal  par,    iii. 

98 
remitting  and  drawing,  iii.  98 
rise  and  fall,  favourable  and  unfavourable 

specie  points,  iii.  98,  196 
bibliography,  iii.  109 
Foreign  money — 

table  of  gold  coins,  v.  81 
table  of  silver  coins,  v.  82 
Foreign        stocks,        investment       in,       iii. 

465 
Forfeiture  of  shares — 

duties  of  secretary  as  to,  vi.  60 

powers    of   directors    as  to,    ii.    159,    iii. 

110 
sale  by  directors,  ii.  159 
Forged  transfers — 
cases  of,  ii.  157 

Forged  Transfer  Acts  1891-92,  iii.  110 
precautions  to  prevent,  iii.  110 
Forgery — 

definition,  iii.  110 

charge  at  common  law,  iii.  110 

guarantee  of  loss  from,  vi.  198 

law  regarding,  iii.  Ill 

of  signatures   to   a   bill  of   exchange,    i. 

375 
safeguards  which  banks  adopt,  iii.  Ill 
varieties  of,  iii.  Ill 
Founders'  shares — 

ranking  of,   on  the  assets  of  a  company, 

vi.  134 
rights  attached  to,  ii.  152  ;  iii.  112 
Foundry  accounts — 
costs  and  oncosts — 

analysis  of  trading  account,  v.  222 

dressing  charges,  v.  220 

general  expenses,  v.  221 

inspection    and    passing    charges,    v. 

220 
internal  transport,  v.  220 
iron,  V.  219 
materials,  v.  220 
melting  charges,  v.  219 
moulding  charges,  v.  219 
patterns,  v.  220 
processes,  v.  221 

statement   showing    apportionment  of 
indirect    expenses   over  various   de- 
partments and  processes,  v.  225 
statement  showing  details  of  general 
expenses  as  distributed  over  depart- 
ments and  processes,  v.  225 
F.P.A.,  iii.  112 
Franc,  value  of,  iii.  112 
Fraud  in  accounts — 
defalcations — 

definitiojis,  iii.  113 
discovery  of,  iii.  114 
how  they  arise,  iii.  113 


Fraud  in  accounts  {contd.) — 

departmental  business,  system  to  prevent 

fraud,  forms  of  books,  iii.  122-40 
falsification  by  means    of   fictitious    evi- 
dences— 

illustrations,  iii.  144 

points  to  be  looked  into,  iii.  147 
falsification  of  accounts  by  manipulation — 

illustrations,  iii.  141 

safeguards  against,  iii.  142 
fraud,  different  kinds  of,  iii.  115 
stock  on  hand,  ledgers  and  stock  books, 

iii.  117-18 
stock    on    hand,     reconciling,    iii.    116, 

119 

form  of  statement,  iii.  118 
conclusions  drawn  from  subject  matter  dis- 
cussed, iii.  147 
Fraudulent  preferences — 

in  bankruptcy  (England),  i.  310 
in  bankruptcy  (Ireland),  iii.  481 
in  bankruptcy  (Scotland),  i.  331,  333 
Freebench,  right  of,  vi.  184 
Freehold— 

definition,  iii.  149 
customary  freeholds,  iii.  151 
estates  for  life,  iii.  151 
estates  tail,  iii.  150 

descent  of,  iii.  150 
fee  simple,  iii.  149 

rules  of  descent,  iii.  149 
guarantee  of  mortgage  over,  vi.  192 
mortgage    of,    clauses    in    indenture,     v. 

135 
qualities  necessary  to  constitute  an  estate 

freehold,  iii,  149 
succession  to,    rules   of  descent,  vi.  185- 

187 
Free  of  income  tax,  iii.  151 
Freight — 

definition,  iii.  151 
dead,  ii.  320 
payment  of,  iii.  151 
Friendly  Societies — 

definition  under  Friendly  Societies'  Act, 

iii.  151 
Acts    of    Parliament,    summary    of    pro- 
visions regarding  registration,  etc.,  of 

societies,  iii.  165 
affiliated  orders,  iii.  152 

advantages  over  isolated  societies,  iii. 
153 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  its  working, 

et<?.,  iii.  156 
Ancient  Order  of  Shepherds,  iii.  157 
centralised  societies,  iii.  157 
clerks'  associations,  iii.  162 
collecting  societies,  ii.  96  ;  iii.  162 
Collecting  Societies'  Act  1896,  iii.  168 
county  societies,  iii.  158 
deposit  societies,  iii.  164 
finance,  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities, 

iii.  171 
Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society,  iii.  157 
Independent    Order    of    Rechabites,     iii. 

157 
legal  decisions,  iii.  169 
Manchester     Unity     of    Oddfellows,     its 

working,  etc.,  iii.  154 
miners'  permanent  relief  funds,  iii.  161 
railway  provident  societies,  iii.  159 
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Friendly  Societies  (contd.) — 

railway  superannuation  fund,  iii.  160 
rational  association,  iii.  158 
Shop  Clubs  Act  1902,  iii.  168 
types  of,  iii.  152 

F.S.A.A.,  i.  13 

Fugae  warrant,  its  use  in  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings, iii.  175 

Fuller  slide  rule — 
construction  of,  ii.  5 
division  by,  ii,  6 
multiplication  by,  ii.  6 
working  of  roots  by  the,  ii.  6 
working  with  powers  by  the,  ii.  6 

Funded  debt,  iii.  176 

Funeral  expenses — 

as  privileged  debts,  iii.  176 
payment  of,  by  executors,  ii.  433 

Furniture,  depreciation  of,  ii.  374 

Furthcoming,  action  of,  iii.  176 

Future  goods,  contract  for  sale  of,  vi.  3 

Futures,  dealings  in,  iii.  177 

Gaming  contracts,  iii.  177 
Garnishee  order — 

duty    of     banker    who     receives    a,     i. 

256 
how  obtained,  iii.  177 
Gas-works — 

accounts  for,  iii.  177 

valuation  for  rating  purposes  (England), 

iv.  388-92 
valuation  for  rating  purposes  (Scotland), 
iv.  478 
Gas-works  accounts — 

nature  of  a  gas  undertaking,  iii.  177 
work  of  a  gas  undertaking,  iii.  178 
books  of  record  and  account,  iii.  179 
depreciation,  ii.  371,  375 
enactments      regarding      accounts,      iii. 

180 
form  of  annual  accounts — 

statement  of  share  capital,  iii.  180 

statement  of  loan  capital,  iii.  181 

capital  account,  iii.  181 

revenue  account,  iii.  182 

profit  and  loss  (net  revenue)  account, 

iii.  183 
reserved  fund  account,  iii.  183 
statement  of  coals,  iii.  184 
statement    of    residual    product,    iii. 

184 
general  balance  sheet,  iii.  184 
form  of  accounts  for  a  burgh  (Scotland), 

iv.  305-11 
gas  rental,  form,  iii.  184 
statements — 

capital  expenditure,  iii.  185 
comparative    statement    as    to    manu- 
facture, iii.  185 
comparative    statement    showing    cost 
of  gas  made  and  of  gas  sold,  iii. 
186 
consumption  of  gas,  iii.  185 
gas  made,  gas  sold,  and  gas  accounted 
for,  iii.  185 
Gavelkind  land,  succession  to,  vi.  187 
Gazette,  notices  inserted  in,  iii.  186 
General  acceptance,  i.  1 

General  agency,  nature  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred, i.  56 


General  average — 
definition,  iii.  188 
adjustment  of,  rules,  i.  54 
circumstances  in  which  a  G.  A.  loss  may 

arise,  iii.  188 
illustration  of  allocation  of  a  G.  A.  loss, 

iii.  189-90 
what  constitutes  a  G.  A.  loss,  iii.  189 
bibliography,  iii.  190 
General  ledger,  how  to  make  it  self-balancing, 

i.  466 
General  meetings,  of  a  company,  ii.  163  ;  iii. 

190 
Geometrical  mean,  iii.  191 

how  to  find,  i.  195 
Geometrical  progression — 
geometric  mean,  iii.  191 
quantities  in,  iii.  190 
summation  of  series  in,  iii.  191 
Gift,  iii.  194 

Gilt-edged  securities,  iii.  194 
Glasgow,  Institute  of  Accountants  and  Actu- 
aries in,  i.  13 
Gold  (monetary) — 
free  coinage,  iii.  194 
weight  and  fineness,  iii.  194 
Gold  points,  iii,  99,  195 

of    principal    gold    exchanges,    iii.     102, 
196 
Good  faith,  in  connection  with  bills  of  ex- 
change, i.  392 
Goods,  sale  of.     See  Sale  of  goods 
Goodwill — 

definitions,  iii.  196 

agreement  on  sale  of,  iii.  199 

common     property    in     partnership,     iii. 

199 
compensation   for  extinction  of,   ii.   229  ; 

iii.  203 
depreciation  of,  ii.  372,  376 
disabilities  and  position  of  vendor  of,  iii. 

198,  200 
public-houses,  iv.  115 
right  of  purchaser  to  use  trade  name  of 

business,  iii.  198 
treatment  in  accounts — 

joint  stock  company,  iii.  204 
partnership,  iii.  203 
treatment  on  dissolution  of  a  partnership, 

iii,  200  ;  V,  251 
valuation  of — 

continuity  of  business  as  a  factor  in 
determining  number  of  years'  pur- 
chase, iii.  201 
profits  as  basis,  iii.  201 
"Goschens,"  vi.  142 
Government  annuitants'  tables — 
description  of,  v.  131 
history  of,  i.  78 
Government  book-keeping — 
introductory,  iii.  208 
annual  abstract  account,  iii.  218 
approj)riation  account,  iii.  216,  218 
audit,  iii.  218 
cash  account,  iii.  210 
receipts,  iii-  211 
payments,  iii.  211 
estimates,  iii.  212 

examples,  iii.  213-14 

civil  contingencies  fund,  iii.  215 

treasury  chest  fund,  iii.  215 
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Government  book-keeping  {contd. ) — 
expenditure  exceeding  grant,  iii.  216 
forms  and  account  books,  iii.  211 

schedules  of  orders  for  payment,   iii. 
212 

schedules  of  payments,  iii.  212 

register  of  orders,  iii.  212 

petty  cash  book,  iii.  212 

receivable  order  book,  iii,  212 
imprests,  iii.  217 
ledger  accounts — 

exchequer  grants,  iii.  215 

Paymaster-General,  iii.  215 

orders  payable,  iii.  215 

general  account  of  each  vote,  iii.  215 
Paymaster-General,  iii.  217 
practice,  iii.  210 
I^rinciples,  iii.  209. 
revenue  departments,  iii.  217 
See  also  Public  accounting  and  auditing 
Grand  juries   (Ireland),    accounts   and  audit 

prior  to  1898,  iv.  238 
Graphic  method,  interpolation  by  the,  iii.  26 
Grassum — 

definition,  iii.  219 

apportionment  in  Scots  law  between  life- 
renter  and  fiar,  i.  125 
disability  of  liferenter  to  take,  iii.  220 
fee-simple   proprietors,  right  to  take,  iii. 

220 
provisions  of  Entail  Act  as  to  taking,  iii. 

219 
Greenbacks,  iii.  57,  62 
Gross  profit,  iii.  220 
Gross  weight — 

definition,  iii.  220 
tare,  iii.  220 
Ground  annual — 
definition,  iii.  220 
completion  of  right  to,  iii.  221 
contract  of,  iii.  221 
constitution  of,  iii.  221 
origin  of,  iii.  220 
Ground  rent — 

definition,  iii.  221 
as  an  investment,  iii.  222 
Guarantee — 

derivation,   scope,   and  meaning  of  word 

"guarantee,"  iii.  222 
advances  by  a  bank  on  a,  i.  264 
discharge  of  the  surety,  iii.  232 
guarantees  within  statute  of  frauds,  iii. 

227 
liability  of  the  surety,  iii.  228 
of  contingencies,  by  guarantee  companies, 

vi.  196 
of  debentures,  by  guarantee  companies,  vi. 

194 
of  loss    from   forgery  of  documents,    vi. 

198 
of  loss  of  documents,  by  guarantee  com- 
panies, vi.  197 
of  loss  on  shares  from  calls,  by  guarantee 

companies,  vi.  198 
of  mortgages,  by  guarantee  companies,  vi. 

192 
of  shares  of  missing   beneficiaries  distri- 
buted, vi.  200 
parties  to  a,  iii.  224 
requisites  of  a  common  law,  iii.  224 

statutory,  iii.  226 


Guarantee  {contd.) — 
rights  of  the  surety — 

against  co-sureties,  iii.  231 
the  creditor,  iii.  230 
the  principal,  iii.  231 
suretyship  contract,  definition,  iii.  223 

kinds  of,  iii.  223 
writing  necessary  in  a,  iii.  227 
See  also  Cautionary  obligations 
Guarantee  insurance.     See  Suretyship  insur- 
ance. 
Guaranteed  stock,  iii.  233 
Guaranty.     See  Guarantee 
Guard  book,  use  of,  and  description  of,   iii. 

233 
Guardian,  leases  granted  by,  iv.  16 
Guinea  pig,  iii.  233 

"Haddocks,"  vi.  142 

Half-crown,  weight  and  fineness,  iii.  233 

Half-penny,  description,  iii.  233 

Half-sovereign,  weight  and  fineness,  iii.  233 

Hammered,  iii.  233  ;  vi.  131 

Harbours,     valuation     for    rating     purposes 

(England),  iv.  387-88 
Hard  money,  iii.  233 
Hardware  factor  accounting — 

general  outline  of  business,  iii.  234 

profit  and  loss  account,  iii.  235 

record  of  transactions,  iii.  234 
Harmonic  mean,  i.  195.     See  also  Harmonical 

progression 
Harmonical  progression — 

definition  and  examples  of,  iii.  236 

insertion  of  harmonic  mean,  iii.  237 

to  find  harmonic  mean,  iii.  237 

to  find  ?ith  term,  iii,  236 
Hat  money,  iii.  238 
Heirs — 

meaning  of,  iii.  238 

heir-at-law,  succession  to  heritage,  iii.  238 
diagram  illustrating  succession,  iii.  238 

heirship  moveables,  iii.  240 

heirs  in  conquest,  iii.  239 

heirs  in  moveables,  iii.  239 

heirs  -  portioners,    succession  to    heritage, 
iii.  238 
diagram  illustrating  succession,  iii.  239 

rules  of  descent  of  fee  simple  estates,  iii. 
149 

succession  to  realty  upon  intestacy,  ii.  447 
Heirship  moveables — 

inventory  of,  iii.  240 

right  of  heir  in  heritage  to,  iii.  240 
Heirs  in  conquest,  succession  to  heritage,  iii. 

239 
Heirs  in  moveables — 

succession  to  moveables,  iii.  239 

See    also    Jus    relictae.    Jus    relicti,    and 
Legitim 
Heir- portioners,    succession  to   heritage,  iii. 

238 
Hereditament,  iii.  241 

prescription  of,  v.  319 
Heritable  estate — 

kenning  to  the  terce,  iv.  6 

succession  to,  iii.  238 
Heritable  securities — 

definition,  iii.  242 

absolute  disposition  with  back -bond,  iii. 
244 
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Heritable  securities  (conid. ) — 

bond  and  disposition  in  security,  iii.  243 

capacity  to  grant,  iii.  243 

foreclosure,  iii,  51,  246 

forms,  iii.  243 

in  creditor's  succession,  iii.  247 

in  debtor's  succession,  iii.  247 

land    taken    under    Lands    Clauses    Act 

burdened  with,  iv.  63 
real  burden,  iii.  245 
redemption,  discharge,  iii.  247 
restriction,  assignation  of  security,  iii.  246 
rights  of  creditor — 

under  personal  obligation  of  debtor, 
iii.  245 

when  debtor  has  parted  with  subjects, 
iii.  245 

entering  into  possession,  iii.  245 

sale,  iii.  246 
sale  by  postponed  bondholders,  iii.  246 
sale  where  security  by  absolute  disposition, 

iii.  246 
security  must  be  recorded,  iii.  242 
security  over  leases,  iii.  243 
where  grantor's  title  incomplete,  iii.  243 
bibliography,  iii.  247 
Heritage,  sale  of,  vi.  28 
Heritors — 

definition,  iii.  247 
assessment  laid  on,  iii.  248 
^  liability  of,  iii.  247 
Hide,  skin,  and  tallow  auctioneering  company's 

books — 
general  outline  of  auctioneer's  business, 

iii.  248 
working  of  the  departments,  iii.  249 
balance-sheet,  iii.  271 
books  of  account,  description  of — 

buyers'  day  book,  iii.  257 

buyers'  ledger,  iii.  258 

cash  book,  iii.  259 

consigners'  day  book,  iii.  258 

consigners'  ledger,  iii.  258 

general  ledger,  iii.  259 
catalogues,  iii.  249-51 
petty  cash  book,  iii.  257,  269 
profit  and  loss  account,  iii.  271 
subsidiary  books  of  hide  department — 

hide  class  book,  iii.  252-53 

hide  sale  book,  iii.  254 

receivers'  books,  iii.  252 
subsidiary  books  of  the  skin  department — 

receivers'  books,  iii.  254 

skin  class  book,  iii.  254 
subsidiary    books  of   the  tallow  depart- 
ment— 

duplicate  slip  book,  iii.  255 

receivers'  books,  iii.  255 

tallow  ledger,  iii.  256 

weekly  abstracts,  iii.  257 
transactions  recorded  in  different  books, 

iii.  260-271 
Hidden  reserve,  nature  of,  v.  487 
Hinde  Palmer's  Act,  provisions  of,  iii.  271 
Hire— 

definition,  iii.  272 

hire  purchase  agreements,  iii.  272 

hire  purchase  system  of  acquiring  railway 

waggons,  iii.  278 
Hire  purchase  agreements — 
definition,  iii.  272 


Hire  purchase  agreements  {contd. ) — 

income  tax  on  interest  in  instalment,  iii. 

278 
record  of  transactions  by  manufacturer — 
as  stock  on  hire,  iii.  273 
as  sale  at  cash  price,  iii.  274-77 
record  of  transactions  by  purchaser — 
as  goods  acquired  by  instalments,  iii. 

277 
as  purchased  at  cash  price,  iii.  277 
Hire  purchase  system  of  acquiring  railway 
waggons — 
depreciation,  how  treated,  ii.  371 
treatment  in  books  of  purchaser — 
as  a  hire,  iii.  280 

illustration,  iii.  280-81 
as  a  purchase  outright,  iii.  278 
illustration,  iii.  279-80 
Holder  for  value — 

of  a  bill  of  exchange,  i.  376 
rights,  powers,  and  duties  of,  i.  378 
Holder  in  due  course — 

of  a  bill  of  exchange,  i.  376 
rights,  powers,  and  duties  of,  i.  378 
Holding  out,  in  partnership,  v.  229 
Holland,  accountants  in,  i.  17 
Holograph  writings — 

general  description,  iii.  281 
vicennial  prescription  as  to,  v.  321 
Homologation — 

use  of  term  in  Scots  Law,  iii.  282 
assent  as  the  essence  of,  iii.  282 
illustrations  of,  iii.  282 
Honouring  a  bill,  iii.  282 
Honour  policy,  v.  9 
Hotchpot,  iii.  282 

**  hotchpot  clause,"  iii.  282 
Hotel  accounts — 

introductory,  iii.  283 

advance  bookings,  diary  form,  iii.  283 

analysis  of  purchases  and  expenses  book, 

iii.  298 
apartments  register,  form,  iii.  284 
arrival  book,  iii.  284 
audit  of  books  and  accounts,  iii.  310 
balance-sheet,  form,  iii.  310 
bill  forms  for  visitors,  iii.  290 
billiard-room  takings  book,  iii.  295 
bonded  stock  book,  iii.  300 
cash  book,  general,  iii.  293 
cellar  stock  book,  iii.  299 
daily  cash  receipt  book,  iii.  291 
daily  summary,  iii.  286 

form,  iii.  287 
day  book,  rough,  iii.  285,  286 
dividend  and  interest  payable   book,  iii. 

293 
employment,  application  form,  iii.  302 
finance  book,  iii.  297 
furniture,  etc.,  stock  book,  301 
general  or  private  ledger,  iii.  304 
goods  outwards  book,  iii.  297 
goods  received  book,  iii.  296 
journal,  iii.  303 
kitchen  stock  sheet,  iii.  296 
kitchen  weekly  statement  book,  iii.  305 
petty  cash  book,  iii.  292 
plate,  cutlery,  etc.,  stock  book,  iii.  301 
preparation  of  trading  and  other  accounts, 

iii.  307 
profit  and  loss  account,  form,  iii.  308 
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Hotel  accounts  (contd. ) — 

servants'  register,  iii.  302 

servants'  ticket  or  check  books,  iii.  284 

statistical  summary,  iii.  306 

stock  book,  general,  iii.  301 

stocktaking,  iii.  306 

tabular  system,  iii.  283 

time  book,  iii.  302 

trade  ledger,  iii.  304 

trading  account,  form,  iii.  308 

trial  balance  and  localisation  of  errors,  iii. 
306 

visitors'  property,  iii.  305 

visitors'  sundries  ledger,  iii.  288 

wages  book,  iii.  302 

weekly  summary,  iii.  288-89 

wine  room,  its  working,  iii.  300 
Household  accounts.     See  Private  accounts 
House  tax.     See  Inhabited  house  duty 
Husband  and  wife — 

husband's  interest  in  estate  of  deceased 
wife,  ii.  447 

wife's  interest  in  estate  of  deceased  hus- 
band, ii.  447 
Hypothec,  landlord's  right  of,  iv.  41 
Hypothecate,  iii.  313 

Impersonal  accounts,  iii.  313  ;  iv.  82 
Implied  trusts — 

See  Trust  and  trustee  (England) 
,,  ,,  (Scotland) 

Imports,    with  reference   to   the    balance    of 

trade,  i.  202 
Imprest  system  of  keeping  petty  cash  trans- 
actions, i.  446  ;  iii.  313 
In  case  of  need —  ' 

meaning  as  applied  to  bills,  iii.  313 
referee,  i.  373 
Income — 

accumulation  of,  i.  51  ;  vi.  268,  415 
economic  distribution,  i.  25 
of  an  individual,  iii.  313 
social  income  and  its  valuation  by  a  com- 
munity, i.  26 
Income  tax — 

assessments  under  Schedules  A,  B,  C,  D, 

and  E,  iii.  314 
dividends  paid  "free  of  income  tax,"  iii. 

151 
machinery  preparatory  to  assessment,  iii. 

315 
officials,  iii.  315 
preparation  of  tables  when  tax  is  changed, 

iii.  328 
priority  in  ranking  for,  iii.  324 
recovery  of,  iii.  324 
returns,  iii.  324 
schedules — 

deductions  allowed,  iii.  323 
exemptions,  iii.  323 
Schedule  A — 

rules  for  determining  annual  value,  iii. 

316 
deductions  and  exemptions,  318 
Schedule  B,  rules  as  to  charging  of  tax, 

iii.  318 
Schedule  C,  class  of  income  assessed  under, 

iii.  319 
Schedule  D— 

classes  of  income  assessed,  iii.  319 
trades,  iii.  319 


Income  tax  {contd. ) — 

annuities,  etc.,  iii.  320 
other  classes,  iii.  320 
professions,  iii.  320 
place  of  assessment,  iii.  321 
relief  and  exemptions,  iii.  321 
appeal  against  assessment,  iii.  322 
practical  example  of  three  years'  aver- 
age, iii.  325 
Schedule  E,  classes  of  income  assessed,  iii. 
322 
Income  tax  returns — 

accounts   for  submission    to    income  -  tax 
authorities,  iii,  324 
illustration,  iii.  325 
assessment  of  partners  as  individuals,  iii, 

327 
three  years'  average,  its  working,  iii.  326 
illustration,  iii.  327 
Income  tax  tables — 

Change  in  rate  of  income  tax — 

examples  of  tax  deductable  from  yearly 

sums,  iii.  328 
examples  of  tax  deductable  from  half- 
yearly  sums,  iii.  329 
preparation  of  tables,  iii.  330 
use  of  half-yearly  table  in  ascertaining  tax 
on  yearly  and  quarterly  sums,  iii.  332 
Inconvertible  currency,  iii.  332 

examples  of,  iii.  332 
Incorporated       Accountants  :       designation, 
abbreviations,        "F.  S.A.A.,"       and 
"A.S.A.A.,"i.  13 
Incorporation  of  companies,  methods  of  obtain- 
ing incorporation,  iii.  333 
Incorporeal    moveables    (Scotland),    sale   of, 

vi.  14 
Incorporeal  property,  iii.  333 
Incorporeal  rights,  assignation  of,  i.  149 
Increment,  unearned — 
meaning  of,  iii.  333 
illustrations  of,  iii.  333 
taxation  of,  iii.  333 
Incrementum,     use     of    term     in    mediaeval 

accounts,  iii.  334 
Indemnity,  iii.  334 
Indenture,  origin  of  term,  iii.  334 
Index — 

description  of  an,  iii.  334 
card  index,  ii.  18 

Avhen  card  ledgers  are  used,  iv.  93-95 
extension  index,  iii.  334 
index  pattern  ledgers,  iv,  85 
Index  numbers — 
illustrations — 

"economist"  index  numbers,  iii,  335 
Mr,    Sauerbeck's  index    numbers,    iii, 
335-36 
mean  average   for  periods    of    ten 

years,  iii.  336 
mean  price  of  each  year,  iii.  336 
price  and  index  numbers  of  silver,  iii. 

337 
six    separate    groups    of   commodities 
compared     by    means     of     index 
numbers,  iii.  337 
method  of  using,  iii.  335 
objects  of  measuring  rise  and  fall  in  prices, 

iii,  335 
use  of,  iii,  335 
Indian  securities,  investment  in,  iii,  464 
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Indirect  expenses — 

definition,  v.  200 

apportionment  of,  ii.  466  ;  v.  204 

ascertainment  of,  v.  202 

distinguished   from   direct  expenses  and, 
V.  200 

general  analysis  of,  v.  201 

recording  of,  ii.  471 

See  also  Establishment  expenses 

See  also  Oncost 
Indirect  taxation — 

advantages  of  direct  taxation  over,  iii.  338 

distinction  between  direct  and,  iii.  337 

nature  of, -iii.  337 
Indorsation.     See  Endorsement 
Industries,  large  and  small — 

advantages  of  large  industrial  concerns, 
iii.  339 

growth  of  industrial  concerns,  iii,  338 
Infant — 

contracts  by,  ii.  245  ;  vi.  2 

leases  by  an,  iv.  16 

leases  to  an,  iv.  20 

liability  as  a  partner,  v.  230 

liability  to  bankruptcy  proceedings  (Eng- 
land), i.  320 

power  to  settle  property,  vi.  264 

purchase  or  sale  of  land  by,  vi.  16 

receiver  on  the  estate  of  an,  v.  469 

reference  of  an  infant  voidable,  i.  127 

taking  shares  in  a  company,  ii.  154 

transfer  of  shares  to,  ii.  158 
Infeftment — 

definition,  iii.  339 

ceremony  of  infeftment,  iii.  340 

equivalent  to  a  recorded  sasine,  iii.  340 

Register  of  Sasines,  iii.  340 

objects  of  recording  in,  iii.  340 
Inhabited  house  duty — 

first  imposition  of  tax,  iii.  341 

repeal  of  tax  and  its  subsequent  reimposi- 
tion,  iii.  341 

table  of  rates,  iii.  341 
Inhibition — 

meaning  of  term  in  English  law,  iii.  342 

meaning  of  term  in  Scots  law,  iii.  341 
Injunction — 

definition,  iii.  342 

when  granted,  iii.  342 
Inland  bill,  i.  371 
Inland  Revenue,  iii.  342 

audit  of  accounts,  iii.  217 

customs,  ii.  302 

excise,  ii.  413 

officials,  etc.,  iii.  342 
Inner  reserves,  nature  of,  v.  487 
In  re  mercatoria  writings — 

different  kinds  of  documents,  iii.  342 

documents  not  having  privileges  of,  iii. 
344 

nature  of,  iii.  342 

privileges  of,  iii.  343 
Inscribed  scrip,  iii.  345 
Inscribed  stock,  iii.  345 

transfer  of,  vi.  132 
Insolvency — 

a  requisite  in  constituting   notour  bank- 
ruptcy, i.  332 
fraudulent    preferences    by  an    insolvent 
debtor,  i,  331 
transactions  exempt,  i.  331 


Insolvency  {contd.) — 

general  principle,  i.  329 

gratuitous  alienations    at    common    law, 

i.  329 
gratuitous  alienations  under  1621,  c.  18, 
i.  330 
Insolvent,  use  and  application  of  term,   iii. 

345 
Inspectorship,  deed  of,  i.  327 
Inst.,  iii.  345 
Instalments — 

debts  repayable  by,  iii.  345 
goods  acquired  by  instalments  on  hire  pur- 
chase system,  iii.  277 
goods  delivered  by  instalments,  iii.  346  ; 

vi.  10 
income  tax  on  interest  in  instalments  of  a 

hire  purchase,  iii,  278 
loans  repayable  by  equal  annual — 
formula,  i,  67 
examples,  iii.  346,  383 
record   of   transactions   in    borrower's 

books,  iii.  347-49 
schedule  of  repayments,  iii.  381-82 
loans  repayable   by  equal   annual  instal- 
ments of  principal — 
examples,  iii.  349 

record    of   transactions    in    borrower's 
books,  iii.  350 
sinking  fund  annual  instalment — 
example,  iii.  351 
rule  for  finding,  iii.  351 
formulse,  iii.  385-86 
Institute   of  Accountants  and  Actuaries    in 

Glasgow,  its  formation,  i.  13 
Institute  of  Actuaries — 

its  formation  and  functions,  i.  52 
examinations,  i.  53 
Institute  of  Actuaries'  tables,  general  descrip- 
tion, V.  128 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  England 
and  Wales,  i.  13 
in  Ireland,  its  formation,  i.  13 
Insurable  interest — 
definition,  iii.  351 

marine   insurance,    person   possessing  an, 
V.  8 
Insurance — 
accident,  i.  2 
fire.     See  Fire  insurance 
guarantee.     See  Suretyship  insurance 
insurable  interest,  iii.  351 
Life,     See  Life  assurance 
Marine.     See  Marine  insurance 
of  loss  of  profit  by  interruption  of  business, 

iii.  352 
Suretyship.     See  Suretyship  insurance 
Int.,  iii.  352 
Integral  Calculus — 

definition  and  terms  used,  iii.  352 
geometrical  example  illustrating  summa- 
tion, iii.  355 
integral  of  a  sum,  iii.  353 
integration  as  summation,  iii.  354 
integration  by  substitution,  iii.  354 
process  of  finding  primitive  function,  iii. 

353 
their  practical  application,  iii.  356 
Interest — 

definition,  iii.  357 

apportionment  of,  to  death  of  testator,  i.  97 
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Interest  (eontd.) — 

calculation  by  means  of  products,  i.  6-8, 11 
compound  interest — 
definition^  ii.  234 
discount  at,  iii.  365 
distinction  between  simple  and,  iii.  359 
number  of  years  in  which  a  sum  will 

double  itself  at,  iii.  367 
tables    showing   numerical   values     of 
(Iii)  at  2%,  2^%,  etc.,  up  to  5%,  iii. 
410-31 
tables  showing  numerical  values  of  v" 
at  2%,  2i%,  etc.,  up  to  5%,  iii.  410-31 
to  find  amount  (S),  iii.  362 
to  find  number  of  years  (n),  iii.  362 
to  find  principal  (P),  iii.  362 
to  find  rate  of  interest  {i),  iii.  362 
to  find   S,   P,    n,    and  i,  interest  con- 
vertible m  times,  iii.  362-63 
effective  rate  in  terms  of  nominal  and  vice 
versa,  iii.  363-64 
table  of  numerical  rates,  iii.  364 
interest  tables —  _ 

formation    of  (1  +  i)",    i;",  S?T|,  and  B.n\ 

columns,  iii.  402-409 
tables  of  numerical  values   of  (1-f-i)", 
v»,  S^,  and  a^  at  2%,  2J%,  etc.,  up 
to  5%,  iii.  410-31 
tabulation  of  functions,  iii.  400 
two  methods  of  forming,  iii.  400 
laws  against  taking,  iii.  358 
legal  rates  in  America,  v.  159 
legal  rates  in  Canada,  v.  166 
on  accounts  current,  i.  3,  5 
on  calls  in  arrear,  iii.  439 
on  calls  paid  in  advance,  iii.  439 
on  capital  in  partnership,  iii.  432 
on  daily  balances,  i.  6,  9-11 
on  debts  in  a  company  liquidation,  ii.  190 
on  debts  in  bankruptcy  (Ireland),  iii.  484 
on  legacies,  iv.  98 
on  personalty  specifically  bequeathed,  i.  98 

on  1  for  a  -th  part  of  a  year,  iii.  364 

on  1  for  a  -th  part  of  a  year,  interest  con- 
vertible m  times  a  year,  iii.  365 

paid    on  capital  during  construction    of 
works,  iii.  438 

rate  of,  as  aff"ecting  the  Foreign  Exchanges, 
iii.  105 

simple  interest — 

discount  at,  iii.  360-61 

distinction  between  compound  and,  iii. 

359 
to  find  amount  (S),  iii.  360 
to  find  number  of  years  (w),  iii.  360 
to  find  principal  (P),  iii.  360 
to  find  rate  of  interest  (i),  iii.  360 

treatment  in  costing,  v.  218 

yielded  on  a  bond  bought  at  a  premium, 
to  find,  iii.  398 
Interest  and  annuities  certain — 

definition  of  interest,  iii.  357 

annuities  certain — 

amount  at  compound  interest,  iii.  370 
amount  at  simple  interest,  iii.  369 
amount    when    payable    and    interest 

convertible  at  same  dates,  iii.  371 
amount  when  payable  p  times,  interest 
convertible  m  times,  iii.  370 


Interest  and  annuities  certain  {eontd. ) — 
classes  of  annuities,  iii.  368 
present   value  at  compound  interest, 

iii.  372 
present  value  at  simple  interest,  iii. 

369 
present  value  when  payable   and   in- 
terest convertible  at  same  dates,  iii. 
373 
present  value  when  payable  p  times, 
interest    convertible    m  times,  iii. 
372 
annuities  due — 

present  value  of,  iii.  375 
present  value  when  payable  p  times, 
interest  convertible    m  times,    iii. 
375 
application  of  theory  of  annuities  certain 

to  other  questions,  iii.  391 
apportionment  of  payments  of  annuities- 
certain — 
advance  made  in   consideration  of  an 

annuity,  iii.  380 
preparation  of  schedule  of  repayments 
of  capital  and  interest,  iii.  381-82 
examples,  iii.  383-85 
sinking   fund,    method   of  repajdng  a 
loan,  iii.  385 

capital  outstanding  at  end  of  m 
years,  iii.  386 
compound  interest — 

amount  of  1  at  end  of  —  th  part  of  a 
p 

year,  iii.  364 
discount  at,  iii.  365 
distinction   between   simple    and,    iii. 

359 
eff'ective   rate   of  interest  in  terms  of 

nominal,    and  vice  versa,    iii.   363- 

364 

table  of  numerical  values,  iii.  364 

interest  on  1  for  -  th  of  a  year,  inter- 
est convertible  m  times  a  year,  iii. 
365 

to  find  amount  (S),  iii.  361 

to  find  number  of  years  (w),  iii. 
362 

to  find  principal  (P),  iii,  362 

to  find  rate  of  interest  (*),  iii.  362 

to  find  S,  P,  n,  and  i,  interest  conver- 
tible m  times,  iii.  362-3 

illustrations  of  formula,  iii.  366 
deferred  annuities — 

present  value  of,  iii.  378 

present  value   of  a  deferred    annuity 
due,  iii.  378 
formulae  to  find  n  and  i  when  given  P.  V. 

or  amount,  iii.  378-80 

interest  on  1  for  a  — th  part  of  a  year,  iii. 

365 
interest  tables — 

formation  of  tables  of  (1  -I-  ^)»»,  if*,  S«|,  and 

a7i|,  iii.  402-09 
tables  of  numerical  values  of  (1-ft)'*, 

r",  Sn|,  and  a^^l  at- 2%,  2^%,  etc.,  up 

to  5%,  iii.  410-31 
tabulation  of  functions,  iii.  400 
two  methods  of  forming,  iii.  400 
laws  against  taking  interest,  iii.  358 
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Interest  and  annuities  certain  {contd. ) — 

loans  repayable  by  instalments — 

Makeham's  formula,  iii.  393 

illustrated,  iii.  394-98 
rate    of    intwest   yielded    by   a   bond 
bought  at  a  premium,  formula  for 
approximating,  iii.  398 
perpetuities — 

present  value  of  a  perpetuity-due,  iii. 

376 
present  value  of  yearly,  iii.  376 
present  value  payable  p  times,  interest 

convertible  m  times,  iii.  377 
present  value  when  payable  and  interest 
convertible  at  same  dates,  iii..  377 
simple  interest — 

discount  at,  iii.  360-61 

distinction    between    compound     and 

iii.  359 
to  find  amount  (S),  iii.  360 
number  of  years  (?i),  iii.  360 
principal  (P),  iii.  360 
rate  of  interest  (*),  iii.  360 
sinking  fund  assurances — 
definition,  iii.  388 
premiums  for,  iii.  388 

calculation  of,  iii.  389 
use  of,  iii.  388 
Interest  on  calls  in  aiTcar,   rate  chargeable, 

iii.  439 
Interest  on  calls  paid  in  advance,   power  of 
directors  to  receive   and  pay  interest, 
iii.  439 
Interest  on  capital — 

during  construction  of  works,  iii.  438 

in  partnership.     See  Interest  on  capital  in 

partnership 
no  allowance  made  when  granting  a  certi- 
ficate of  profits  for  a  prosj^ectus,  iii.  447 
should  interest  be  deducted  before  ascer- 
taining profits,  ii.  230 
Interest    on    capital  during  construction    of 
works — 
effect  of  joint-stock  companies  paying,  iii. 

438 
payment  of    interest   allowed    in   certain 
cases,  iii.  438 
Interest  on  capital  in  partnership — 

allowed  on  excess  and  charged  on  deficiency 
beyond    or    under    a  fixed    ratio,    iii. 
435 
allowed  on  excess  and  charged  on  deficiency 

beyond  or  under  a  fixed  sum,  iii.  434 
effect  on  partners  when  rate  allowed  is  less 
or  greater  than  that  earned,  iii.  432-34 
method  and  illustration  of  calculating,  iii. 

437-38 
reason   for  charging    and    allowing,    iii. 

432 
usual  rate,  iii.  432 
Interest  policy,  v.  9 
Interest  tables — 

formation  of  (1+*)",  v",  Sh!,  and  am|,  iii. 

402-409 
tables  of  numerical  values  of  (1-t-i)",  r", 
Sn|,  and  an|  at  2%,  2^%,  etc.,  up  to  5%, 
iii.  410-31 
tabulation  of  functions,  iii.  400 
two  methods  of  forming,  iii.  400 
use  of,  in  apportioning  sums  for  different 
periods,  i.  122 


Interim  dividends,  iii.  439 
apportionment  of,  i.  99 
Interlocutor,  iii.  439 
Internal  check,  systems  of,  vi.  205 
International    securities,    general  description 

of,  iii.  439 
Interpolation,  illustration  of  two  methods,  i. 

198 
Inter  vivos,  donatio.     See  Donatio  inter  vivos 
Intestacy — 

distribution  of  estates  (England) — 

husband's  interest  in  estate  of  deceased 

wife,  ii.  447 
personalty,  how  it  devolves,  ii.  448  ;  vi. 

188 
realty,  how  it  descends,  ii.  447 
wife's  interest  in    estate   of   deceased 

husband,  ii.  447 
intestates    Act    1890,    provisions,    vi. 

183 
judicial  factors  on  intestate  estates,  iii. 

506 
succession  to  heritage,  iii.  238 
See  also  Succession 
Intrinsic  value,  meaning  of,  iii.  440 
Inv.,  iii.  440 
Investment — 

definition,  iii.  456 
variety  of,  iii.  456 
by  trustees — 

at  common  law,  iii.  458 
Colonial  Stock  Act  1900,  iii.  462 
general  powers,  iii.  457 
list  of  investments  for  English  trustees, 
with  remarks  on  same,  iii.  460-61 ; 
vi.  278 
list  of  investments  for  Scotch  trustees, 

with  remarks  on  same,  iii.  459-60 
under  trust  deed,  iii.  458 
general  hints  to  investors,  iii.  467 
income  on,  rules  of  apportionment  between 
tenant    for    life    and    remainderman, 
i.  109 
notes  on  the  principal  investments 
banks,  iii.  464 
colonial  securities,  iii.  463 
corporation  stocks,  iii.  463 
foreign  stocks,  iii.  465 
Government  securities,  iii.  463 
Indian  securities,  iii.  464 
land,  iii.  466 
mines,  iii.  466 

miscellaneous  investments,  iii.  466 
railways,  iii.  464 
register  of  investments,  ii.  211 
speculation  and,  iii.  457 
Investigations — 

depreciation    on   transfer  of   a    business, 

ii.  361 
of  a  private   concern   with   view   to  con- 
version into  a  joint-stock  company — 
accountants'  certificate,  iii.  441 
form  of,  iii.  449 

responsibility    of    accountant,    iii. 
441-43 
bad  debts,  points  to  be  investigated, 

iii.  446 
balance-sheet,  verification  of  items,  iii. 

448 
depreciation,  points  to  be  investigated, 
iii.  446 
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Investigations  (contd.) — 

expenses,  points  to  be  investigated,  iii. 

446 
interest  on  capital,  points  to  be  investi- 
gated, iii.  446 
partners'  salaries,  points  to  be  investi- 
gated, iii.  447 
profit  and  loss   accounts  investigated, 

iii.  443 
purchases,    points   to  be  investigated, 

iii.  446 
rent,  points  to  be  investigated,  iii.  446 
repairs  and  renewals,  points  to  be  in- 
vestigated, iii.  446 
sales,  points  to  be  investigated,  iii.  443-44 
stocks  on   hand,  points  to  be  investi- 
gated, iii.  445 
on  behalf  of  a  client  purchasing  an  interest 

in  a  partnership,  iii.  449 
on  behalf  of  a  committee  of  investigation 

of  a  limited  company,  iii.  453 
on  behalf  of  a  retiring  partner,  iii.  450 
purposes  of,  iii.  440 

to  ascertain  the  compensation  in  respect 
of  loss   of  profit  through   compulsory- 
removal,  iii.  452 
to   obtain   information  for  a  meeting   of 

creditors,  iii.  453 
where  fraud  is  suspected,  iii.  451 
other  minor  investigations,  iii.  455 
Invoice,  iii.  468 
Invoice  book — 

its  purpose,  i.  442 
form  of,  i.  449 
colliery,  ii.  108 
columnar,  form,  i.  443 
errors  in,  ii.  405 

examination  of,    by  an  investigating  ac- 
countant, iii.  444-45 
guard  book  as  an,  iii.  233 
hotel,  iii.  298 
laundry,  iv.  73-75 

mineral  water  manufacturers',  v.  55 
shipbuilders',  vi.  65-67 
suitable  for  a  business  having  departments, 
iii.  125,  126 
I.O.U.,  its  contents,  iii.  468 
Irish  bankruptcy  law.     See  Bankruptcy  (Ire- 
land) 
Iron  foundry  accounts,  costs  and  oncosts,  v.  219 
Ironworks  accounting — 
costing,  V.  219 
general  outline,  iii.  490 
Isolation  Hospital  Committees  (England),  ac- 
counts of,  V.  385 

Jetsam,  iii.  44 
Jettison,  iii.  491 

Jobber,  business  of  a,  iii.  491  ;  vi.  131 
Joint  accounts,  method  of  recording  joint  ad- 
venture transactions,  i.  481 
Joint  adventure — 

definition,  i.  481  ;  iii.  491 

legal  aspects  of  a,  iii.  492 
Joint  adventure  accounts.     See  Joint  accounts 
Joint  committees  (England),  accounts  of,  v.  385 
Joint  Estate — 

in  the  bankruptcy  of  firm  (Ireland),  how 
applied,  iii.  487 

of  a  partnership,  how  disposed  of  in  bank- 
ruptcy (England),  i.  317 
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Joint  note — 

definition,  iii.  492 
usual  form,  iii.  492 
Joint  tenant — 

concurrence  in  granting  leases,  iv.  14 
right  to  distrain  for  rent,  iv.  35 
Journal — 

use  in  modern  book-keeping,  i.  444  ;  iii. 

497 
opening    entries  of  a  new  company,   ii. 

217 
forms — 

as  sometimes  used,  iii.  495 

cash  journal,  iii.  497 

Civil  Service,  iii.  495 

classified  journal,  iii.  493 

columnar    journals,    iii.    496-98 ;     vi. 
259 

Italian  form,  iii.  494 

ledger  form,  iii.  495 

ordinary  form,  iii,  493 

transfer   journal    as    between   depart- 
mental and  other  ledgers,  iii.  126 
Judicial  factors — 
definition,  iii.  498 
accounts  of,  vi.  336 
curator  bonis  to  an  incapax — 

appointment,  iii.  504 

powers  and  duties,  iii.  505 

special  powers,  iii.  505 

termination  of  office,  iii.  505 
curator  bonis  to  a  minor — 

appointment,  iii.  504 

powers  and  duties,  iii.  504 
factor  loco  absentis — 

appointment,  iii.  506 

powers  and  duties,  iii.  506 

special  powers,  iii.  506 

termination  of  office,  iii.  506 
factors  loco  tutoris — 

appointment,  iii.  499 

caution,  iii.  503 

investment  of  funds,  iii.  500 

powers  and  duties,  iii.  499 

special  powers,  iii.  502 

termination  of  office,  iii.  503 
on  trust  and  intestate  estates,  iii.  506 
other  judicial  factors,  iii.  508 
supervision  by    accountant   of    Court,    i. 

22 
under  Bankruptcy  Act,  1856,  i.  337  ;  iii. 

507 
Judicial  factors'  accounts,  vi.  336 
Judicial  reference- 
procedure,  etc.,  iv.  1 
when  entered  into,  iv.  1 
Judicial  trustee — 

appointment  of,  vi.  276 
duties  of,  iv.  1  ;  vi.  276 
Jus  crcditi — 

definition,  iv.  2 

ante-nuptial  provisions  in  favour  of  children, 

iv.  3 
ante-nuptial  provisions  in  favour  of  wife, 

iv.  2 
post-nuptial  provisions  in  favour  of  children, 

iv.  3 
post-nuptial  provisions  in  favour  of  wife, 

iv.  2 
succession  of  creditor  in  whom  it  is  vested, 

iv.  4 

30 
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Jus  mariti — 

definition,  iv.  4 

abolition  of,  iv.  4) 

wliat  is  included  in  husband's  right  of, 
iv.  4  V 

Jus  relictce — 

definition,  iv.  4 

amount  of,  iv.  5 

renunciation  by  wife,  iv.  5 
Jus  relicti — 

definition,  iv.  6 

amount  of,  iv.  6 

distinction  between  jus  relictce  and,  iv.  6 

"Kain's  system"  of  solicitors'  book-keeping, 

vi.  82-106 
Kenning  to  the  terce — 

definition,  iv.  6 

completion  of  right,  iv.  8 

lesser  terce,  iv.  6 

procedure,  iv.  6 

petition,  form  of,  iv.  7 

questions  submitted  to  jury,  iv.  8 
Kilogram — 

British  definition,  ii.  343 

See  also  Metric  system 
Kite-flying,  iv.  8 
Kreutzer,  iv.  9 

Lac  or  lakh,  iv.  9 

Lading,  bill  of.     See  Bill  of  lading 
Lame  duck,  iv.  9  ;  vi.  131 
Land — 

borough-English,  succession  to,  vi.  187 
freehold,  depreciation  of,  ii.  376 
gavelkind,  succession  to,  vi.  187 
mortgages  over,  v.  135 
sale  of  (England),  vi.  15 
sale  of  (Scotland),  vi.  28 
Land  charge — 
definition,  iv.  9 
register  of,  iv.  9 
Landing  books,  iv.  9 
Landlord  and  tenant — 

assignment  of  leaseholds — 

bankruptcy  as    affecting    assignment, 

iv.  49 
in  Scotland,  iv.  50 
leasehold  interests  assignable,  iv.  47 
lessor's  reversion  assignable,  iv.  48 
mortgages  of  leaseholds,  iv.  49 
reversion   of  lessor   on   his  death,   iv. 

50 
seizure  by  way  of  execution,  iv.  49 
lease  between,  iv.  10 

accuracy  of  expressing,  iv.  25 
conditions  ana  provisoes  in  lease,  iv. 

27 
constituted  by  deed,  iv.  23 
constitution  by  parol,  iv.  22 
construction  of  leases,  iv.  25 
estate  created  by  lease,  iv.  12 
form  of  lease,  iv.  24 
informal  contract  for  a  lease,  iv.  28 
registration  of,  iv.  31 
rent  as  stated  in  lease,  iv.  26 
scale  of  charges  for  preparing,  iv.  23 
stamp  duties  on,  iv.  24 
subjects  capable  of  being  leased,  iv.  21 
term  in  leases,  iv.  26 
who  may  grant  leases,  iv.  12 


Landlord  and  tenant  {contd.) —  ' 
leases,  general  conditions  in — 

covenant  not  to  sublet,  iv.  45 

in  Scotch  leases,  iv.  46 

insurance  of  subjects,  iv.  45 

quiet  enjoyment,  iv.  45 

repairs,  iv.  43 
leases  granted  by — 

agents,  iv.  18 

copyholders,  iv.  15 

corporations,  iv.  15 

Crown,  iv.  13 

executors  and  administrators,  iv.  17 

guardians,  iv.  16 

heritable  proprietor  (Scotland),  iv.  18 

infants,  iv.  16 

joint  tenants,  iv.  14 

liferenters  (Scotland),  iv.  18 

limited  companies,  iv.  16 

lunatics,  etc.,  iv.  17 

married  women,  iv.  17 

married  women  (Scotland),  iv.  19 

mortgagors,  iv.  17 

tenants  for  life,  iv.  14 

tenants  in  fee,  iv.  13 

tenants  in  tail,  iv.  13 

trustees  of  bankrupts,  iv.  18 

trustees  (Scotland),  iv.  19 
leases  granted  to — 

agents  and  trustees,  iv.  21 

charitable  institutions,  etc.,  iv.  19 

corporations,  iv.  19-20 

infants,  iv.  20 

limited  companies,  iv.  20 

lunatics,  iv.  20 

married  women,  iv.  20 
leases  in  Scotland,  iv.  30 

lessee's  position,  iv.  21 
ranking  in  bankruptcy  for  rent  (England), 

i.  314 
ranking  in  bankruptcy  for  rent  (Ireland), 

iii.  478 
rates  and  taxes,  liability  of  tenant,  iv.  42 
recovery  of  premises,  iv.  54 
relationship  between,  iv.  10 

termination  of,  iv.  51 

termination  of  (Scotland),  iv.  53 
rent  and  its  recovery — 

apportionment  allowed,  iv.  33 

dilierent  classes  of  rent,  iv.  32 

distress  for  rent,  ii.  393  ;  iv.  34 
goods  not  liable  to,  iv.  36 
goods  sold  under,  iv.  39 
when  it  may  take  place,  iv.  37 
who  may  distrain,  iv.  35 

in  Scotland,  iv.  41 

lessee's  liability  for  rent,  iv.  34 

recovery  by  action,  iv.  40 

when  due  and  payable,  iv.  33 
statutes  dealing   with   apportionment   in 

respect  of  estate,  i.  103 
tenancy  at  will,  iv.  29 
tenancy  from  year  to  year,  iv.  29 
ti-ustees'  power  to  renew  leaseholds,  vi.  284 
bibliography,  iv.  55 
Lands  Clauses  Acts — 

definitions  of  terms,  iv.  57 

application  of  compensation,  iv.  60 

common  lands,  iv.  62 

compensation  for  compulsory  removal,  ii. 

222 
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Lands  Clauses  Acts  {contd. ) — 
conveyances,  iv.  61 
copyholds,  iv.  62 

deficiency  in  rates  and  taxes,  iv.  66 
descriptive  headings  of  Act,  iv.  56 
entry  on  lands,  iv.  61 
feu  duties,  iv.  64 
intersected  lands,  iv.  62 
Lands  Consolidation  Act  1845,  iv.  55 
lands  on  mortgage,  iv.  63 
land  subject  to  heritable  burdens,  iv.  63 
leases,  iv.  64 
notices,  iv.  66 
omitted  interests,  iv.  65 
part  of  a  house,  iv.  62 
purchase  by  agreement,  iv.  57 
purchase  otherwise  than  by  agreement — 

amount  of  compensation  payable,  iv.  60 

arbitration,  iv.  58 

jury  trial,  iv.  59 

notice  to  treat,  iv.  57 

valuation  in  case  of  absent  parties,  iv.  60 
recovery  of  penalties,  iv.  66 
rent  charges,  iv.  64 
superfluous  lands,  iv.  65 
bibliography,  iv.  66 
Land  tax — 

collection  of,  iv.  67 
redemption  of,  iv.  67 
subjects  upon  which  levied,  iv.  66 
Latin  union,   its  constitution  and  working, 

iii.  73  ;  iv.  67 
Laundry  accounts — 
books  required,  iv.  67 
branch  books — 

cash  book,  iv.  70 

duplicate  washing  book,  iv.  67-69 

ledger,  iv.  71 

petty  cash  book,  iv.  71 

summary  book,  iv.  71 

vanman's  sheet,  iv.  68-70 

Avages  book,  iv.  72 

weekly  returns  to  head  oflice,  iv.  72 
head  office  books — 

cash  book,  iv.  73-75 

closing  books,  iv.  78-79 

debt  recovery  book,  iv.  80 

purchase  journal,  iv.  73-75 

stock  book,  iv.  79-80 

transfer  journal  and  ledgers,  iv.  76-78 

weekly  cost  sheets,  iv.  80 
chart  showing  progress  of  branches,   iv. 

81-82 
Lay  days,  iv.  82 
Lease — 

accuracy  of  expressing,  iv.  25 
assignment  of  leaseholds — 

bankruptcy  as  afl'ecting,  iv.  49 

in  Scotland,  iv.  50 

leasehold  interests  assignable,  iv.  47 

lessor's  reversion  assignable,  iv.  48 

mortgages  of  leaseholds,  iv.  49 

reversion  of  lessor  on  his  death,  iv.  50 

seizure  by  way  of  execution,  iv.  49 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  iv.  10 
by  agents,  iv.  18 

crown,  iv.  13 

executors  and  administrators,  iv.  17 

guardians,  iv.  16 

heir  of  entail,  iv.  18 

heritable  proprietor  (Scotland),  iv.  18 


Lease  (contd.) — 
by  infants,  iv.  16 

liferenters  (Scotland),  iv.'[18 

limited  companies,  iv.  16 

lunatics,  iv.  17 

married  women,  iv.  17 

married  women  (Scotland),  iv.  19 

mortgagor,  iv.  17 

tenants  for  life,  iv.  14 

tenants  in  fee,  iv.  13 

tenants  in  tail,  iv.  13 

trustees  of  bankrupts,  iv.  18 

trustees  (Scotland),  iv.  19 
conditions  and  provisoes  in,  iv.  27 
conditions  (general)  in — 

covenant  not  to  sublet,  iv.  45 

insurance  of  subjects,  iv.  45 

quiet  enjoyment,  iv.  45 

repairs,  iv.  43 

Scotch  leases,  iv.  46 
constitution  by  deed,  iv.  23 
constitution  by  parol,  iv.  22 
construction  of,  iv.  25 
corporations  granting,  iv.  15 
depreciation  of,  ii.  376 
disclaimer  by  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  iv.  49 
estate  created  by  lease,  iv.  12 
form  of,  iv.  24  •  -'^' 

informal  contract  for  a,  iv.  28 
joint-tenants'  concurrence  in  granting,  iv. 

14 
land   held   on   lease    taken    under    Land 

Clauses  Acts,  iv.  64 
lessee's  liability  for  rent,  iv.  34 
lessee's  position  under  a  lease  (Scotland), 

iv.  21 
liferenter,  right  to  grant,  iv.  154 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  power  to  lease, 

V.  139 
of  copyholds,  iv.  15 

rates  and  taxes  on  subjects  leased,  iv.  42 
recovery  of  premises,  iv.  54 
recovery  of  rent  under,  iv.  32 
registration  of,  iv.  31 
rent  as  stated  in,  iv.  26 
rural  and  urban  leases  (Scotland),  iv.  -30 

formalities,  iv.  30 
scale  of  charges  for  preparing,  iv.  23 
security  over,  iii.  243 
stamp  duties  on,  iv.  24 
subjects  capable  of  being  leased,  iv.  21       ; 
tenancy  at  will,  iv.  29 
tenancy  from  year  to  year,  iv.  29 
termination  of,  iv.  51 
to  agents  and  trustees,  iv.  21 
to  charitable  institutions,  etc.,  iv.  19 

corporations,  iv.  19-20 

infants,  iv.  20 

limited  companies,  iv.  20 

lunatics,  iv.  21 

married  women,  iv.  20 
who  may  grant,  iv.  12 
Leasehold — 

mortgage  of,  v.  136 
See  Landlord  and  tenant 
Leasehold  redemption  assurances.     See  Sink- 
ing fund  assurances 
Ledgers — 

definition,  iv.  82 

its  place  in  book-keeping,  iv.  83 

usual  form,  iv.  84 
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Ledgers  (contd.) — 
card,  iv.  91 
classification  of  accounts  in,  i.  411  ;  iii.  6  ; 

iv.  82 
creditors',  and  how  to  have  it  self-balanc- 
ing, i.  456 

form  for  departmental  business,  iii.  128 
customers',    and    how    to    have    it    self- 
balancing,  i.  455 
errors  in  ledger  accounts,  ii.  405 
index  pattern  of,  iv.  85 
index  to,  iii.  334 
loose-leaf,  iv.  90 
miller's  sales  ledger,  iii.  46,  49 
proving  ledgers,  iv.  89 
special  ledger  headings  for  a  new  company's 

ledger,  ii.  219 
stores,  vi.  171 

form  for  tramway  company,  vi.  234-235 
subdivision  of,  iv.  86-89 
tabular — 

general  description,  iv.  85 

form  for  laundry,  iv.  71 

use  of,  vi.  207-8 
wheat  ledger  of  a  miller,  iii.  45,  49 
model    set    of   transactions    recorded    in 

ledger,  i.  419 
Ledgers,  card — 

description  of  system,  iv.  91 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  accounts,  iv. 

93 
diagram    showing    alphabetical    arrange- 
ment of  accounts,  iv.  92 
numerical  arrangement  of  accounts,  iv.  94 
diagram  showing  numerical   arrangement 

of  accounts,  iv.  93 
diagram  showing  card  index  for  numerical 

ledger,  iv.  94 
"Leeds,"  vi.  142 
Legacy  (England) — 
definition,  iv.  95 
abatement,  iv.  96 
ademption,  iv.  96 
assent  of  executor  to  a,  iv.  97 
charging  of  legacies  on  real  estate,  ii.  441, 

444 
demonstrative,  vi.  413 
different  kinds  of,  iv.  95 
duty  on,  ii.  323 
general,  vi.  413 
gift  to  a  class,  iv.  99 
interest  on,  iv.  98 
lapse,  iv.  97 


when  an  attesting  witness,  iv.  95 

when  a  creditor,  iv.  95 

when  a  debtor,  iv.  96 

when  an  executor,  iv.  96 
payment  and  ap])ropriation,  iv.  98 
payment  of,  by  executors,  ii.  439 
refund  of,  iv.  98 
satisfaction,  iv.  99 

statute  of  limitations  as  affecting,  iv.  98 
specific,  vi.  413 
vesting,  iv.  97 
Legacy  (Scotland) — 
definition,  iv.  99 
conditions,  iv.  102 
construction  of  instruments  bequeathing, 

iv.  100 
different  classes  of,  iv.  99 


Legacy  (Scotland)  {contd.) — 
double  legacies,  iv.  102 
duty  on,  ii.  323 

joint  or  joint  and  several  legacies,  iv.  102 
payment,  iv.  103 
revocation,  iv.  102 
vesting,  iv.  101  ;  vi.  419 
Legacy  duty — 

by  whom  and  upon  what  payable,  ii.  323 
examples,  ii.  325 
exemptions  from,  ii.  324 
payment  of,  ii.  324 
table  of  rates  of,  ii.  324 
Legal  assets — 

executors'  right  of  retainer  out  of,  ii.  438 
nature  of,  i.  148 
Legal  estate,  iv.  103 
Legal  liferents.     See  Liferent  and  fee 
Legal  mortgage,  v.  134 
Legal  mortgages.     See  Mortgage 
Legal  tender — 

definition,  iv.  103 
bank  notes,  i.  222 
of  Great  Britain,  iv.  103 
Legitim — 

definitions,  iv.  103 
extinction  of  right  to,  iv.  104 
out  of  what  estate  payable,  iv.  104 
Letters  of  administration,  when  granted,  ii. 

432 
Letters  of  allotment — 
issue  of,  iv.  105 
stamp  duty  on,  i.  61 
Letters  of  credit,  description  of,  i.   257  ;  iv. 

105 
Letters  of  indemnity,  in  connection  with  share- 
certificates,  iv.  105 
Letter  of  licence,  i.  327 
Letters  of  regret,  form,  iv.  105  ;  vi.  49 
Liabilities- 
arrangement  in  a  balance-sheet,    i.    211, 

416 
different  kinds  of,  iv.  106 
how  recorded  when  opening  accounts,   i. 

420 
on  which   side   should  they  appear  in  u 

balance-sheet,  i.  204 
understatement    of,    liability  of  auditor, 

i.  183 
verification  of,  by  an  auditor,  i.  165,  176, 
181,  190 
Liability    of   employers.       See    blaster    and 

servant 
Liability    of   shareholders    in   limited    com- 
panies, iv.  106.     See  also  Company 
Licensed  victuallers'  (public-house)  accounts- 
introductory,  iv.  106 
balance-sheet,  iv.  112 
Inland   Revenue  and  profits  earned,  iv. 

112 
methods  of  checking  drawings,  iv.  108- 

110 
profit  and  loss  account,  iv.  112 
retailer  with  one  shop — 
cash  book,  iv.  108 
drawings  or  takings  book,  iv.  107 
invoice  book,  iv.  108 
ledger,  iv.  108 
statement  of  net  profit,   how  arrived  at, 

iv.  110,  111 
See  also  Licensing 
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Licensing — 

auctioneers'  licences,  1.  153 

general  principles,  iv.  113 

goodwill  of  a  public  house,  iv.  115 

ownership  of  building,  iv.  116 

purchase  of  a  licensed  building,  points  to 

investigate,  iv.  117 
relationship  of  transferor  and  transferee, 

iv.  116 
table    of   licences    payable    and    date  of 

expiration,  ii.  421 
valuation  of  licences,  iv.  115 
valuation  of  licensed  premises  for  rating 

purposes  (England),  iv.  404 
voluntary  abandonment    of   licences,    iv. 

117 
Lien — 

agent's,  v.  327 

banker's,  i.  226 

common  law,  iv.  118 

equitable,  iv.  118 

in  bankruptcy  (Ireland),  iii.  479 

over  goods  by  unpaid  seller,  vi.  11 

partners'  lien  on  firm's  property,  v.  244 

purchaser  of  land's,  for  deposit,  vi.  22 

vendor's,  for  purchase  price  of  land  sold, 

vi.  22 
Life  annuity — 
definition,  i.  63 
compilation  of  life  annuity  tables,  i.  75  ; 

iv.  136-39 
curtate  expectation  of  life,  i.  70 
deferred,  ii.  354 
De  Moivre's  hypothesis,  i.  71 
Gompertz's  theory,  i.  71 
table  showing  values  of  annuities  by  the 

various  life  tables,  i.  78 
value  of,  i.  69 

value  of  a  complete  annuity,  i.  73 
value  of  a  deferred  life  annuity,  i.  72 
value  of  a  joint  life  annuity,  i.  73 
value  of,  payable  m  times  a  year,  i.  73 
value  of  a  temporary  annuity,  i.  72 
Life  assurance — 
definition,  iv.  119 
bonus  systems,  iv.  145 
business  transacted  by  British  offices,  iv. 

143 
commutation  of  premiums,  ii.  133 
commutation  tables  explained,  ii.  134  ;  iv. 

138. 
constitution   and   mode   of  working  com- 
panies, iv.  146 
construction  of  a  mortality  table — 

cards,  iv.  131 

tables    of    unadjusted    statistics,     iv. 
132-33 

graduated  tables,  iv.  134-35 
extent  of  business — 

British  companies,  iv.  141-42 

United  States,  iv.  143 

companies  of  other  countries,  iv.  143 
form  of  policy  register,  ii.  213 
institution  of  whole  term  of  life  assurance, 

iv.  120 
legislation  affecting,  iv.  149 
"loading,"  iv.  139 
married  women's  policies  of  assurance,  v. 

15 
method  of  calculating  a  table  of  annuity 

values,  iv.  138 


Life  assurance  (contd.) — 

mortality  experience  and  tables — 

combining  mortality  table  with  com- 
pound interest,  iv.  135 
comparative  tables  showing  results  of 

recent  investigations,  iv.  124 
experience  in  America,  iv.  126-29 
investigation  by  institute  and  Faculty 

of  Actuaries,  iv.  123 
tables  and  development  of  the  science 

of  life  contingencies,  iv.  121 
table  of  ordinary  functions  shown  in 

R^  and  0™  tables,  iv.  125-26 
tables  used  in  France,  iv.  150 
tables  used  in  Germany,  iv.  151 
name.     Insurance  or  assurance,  iv.  119 
origin,  iv.  119 

periodical  valuations,  iv.  140 
principles  of  calculations,  iv.  129 
statistics,  iv.  151 
surrender  values,  iv.  140 
to   ascertain  value  of  single  and  annual 
premiums,  iv.  136-40 
Life   assurance   statistics,  comparative   table 
for  Great  Britain  and  United  States, 
iv.  151 
Life  estate,  mortgage  of,  v.  136 
Life  interests — 
meaning  of,  i.  89 
method  of  arriving  at  value  for  purchase, 

i.  89 
reversionary  life  interests  and  their  value, 
i.  90 
Life  policy,  mortgage  of,  how  effected,  v.  150 
Life     tables.        See     Mortality     experience, 

mortality  tables 
Liferent.     See  Liferent  and  fee 
Liferent  and  fee — 

definitions,  iv.  151    • 
conventional  liferents — 
by  constitution,  iv.  152 
by  reservation,  iv.  152 
fee,  fee-tail,  etc.,  iii.  1 
fiars'  rights,  iv.  155 
leases  by  liferenter,  iv.  18 
legal  liferents  — 
courtesy,  iv.  152 
terce,  iv.  152 
liabilities  of  liferenters,  iv.  154 
repairs  to  property,  iv.  154 
right   of    liferenter    to    grant  leases,    iv. 

154 
subjects  of  liferent — 
civil  fruits,  iv.  153 
household  furniture,  iv.  153 
implements  and  stocking  of  a  farm,  iv. 

153 
minerals,  iv.  153 

rights  of  superiority  and  titles,  iv.  154 
sums  of  money,  iv.  153 
timber,  iv.  153 
termination  of  liferent,  iv.  155 
Limited  liability — 

declaration  in  memorandum  of  association, 

ii.  140 
establishment  of,  ii.  138  ;  iv.  156 
Lineal  measure,  vi.  408 
Liquid  assets,  nature  of,  iv.  156 
Liquidation — 

use  of  term,  iv.  156 

of  companies.     See  Companies,  winding  up 
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Liquidation  account,  use  of  a,  iv.  156 
Liquidator — 

accounts  of,  iv.  157 

difference  between  trustee  in  bankruptcy 

and  liquidator,  i.  151 
in  a  voluntary  winding  up,  ii.  192 
in  a  winding  up  by  the  Court,  ii.  185 
release  of  and  removal  of,  ii.  191  ;  iv.  170 
settling  list  of  contributories  in  a  winding 

up  by  Court,  ii.  186 
Liquidators'  accounts — 

ai>plication  for  release  of  liquidator,  iv.  170 

cash  book,  iv.  157 

disbursements,  iv.  161 

disposal  of  books,  iv.  171 

dividends,  forms,  iv.  168,  169 

in  a  voluntary  liquidation,  iv.  171 

in  liquidations  under  supervision  of  Court, 

iv.  173 
inspection  and  audit,  iv.  163 
provisions  as  to  keeping  books,  iv.  157 
provisions,  etc.,  as  to  pending  liquidations — 

power  to  strike  company  off  register, 
iv.  178 

statements  to  registrar,  iv.  173-78 
record  book,  iv.  158 
regulations  as  to  keeping  accounts  — 

bank  transactions,  iv.  158-60 

bills  of  charges,  iv.  158 

proceeds  of  sale  by  auctioneer,  iv.  158 
report  by  liquidator,  form,  iv.  167 
returns  to  contributories,  form,  iv.  168 
special  managers,  iv.  179 
specimen  form  of  summary  of,  iv.  166 
unclaimed  dividends,  etc.,  iv.  178 
Litre,  ii.  343.     See  also  Metric  system 
Lloyds' — 

classes  of  members,  iv.  179 
objects  of  society,  iv.  179 
shipping  intelligence  of,  iv.  179 
Lloyd's  bond,  iv.  180 
Lloyd's  register,  work  of  society,  iv.  180 
Loading,  meaning  of,  as  applied  to  insurance, 

iv.  139 
Loan — 

of  local  authorities  (Scotland),  iv.  468 
of  local  authorities,  iv.  325 

repayment  of,  v.  393 
Makeham's  formula  for  finding  value  of  a 

loan,  iii.  393 
repayment  of,  by  accumulating  a  sinking 

fund,  iii.  351,  385 
repayment  by  equal  annual  instalments  of 

principal,  iii.  349 
repayment  of,  by  equal  annual  instalments 

of  principal  and  interest,  i.  67  ;  iii.  346, 

381,  383 
Local  Authorities'  accounts  and   their  audit 

(England) — 
historical   summary   of  local    authorities, 

iv.  180-85 
audit  of  local  accounts — 

appeal  against  auditor's   decision,    v. 
411 

appointment  of  district  auditors,  v.  404 

certificate  of  auditor,  v.  410 

district  auditor's   powers   and  duties, 
iv.  228,  231-34  ;  v.  407 

kinds  of  auditors,  iv.  225,  228 

poor  law  accounts,  iv.  230-31 

preliminaries  to  the  audit,  v.  406 


Local  Authorities'  (England)  (contd.) — 
statutory  offences,  v.  410 
surcharges  by  auditors,  v.  409 

Board  of  Guardians — 

accounts,  examination  and  closing  of, 

V.  403 
books  and  accounts,  v.  402 
clerk's  books  and  accounts,  iv.  215-16 
collector's  book,  iv.  216 
financial  statement,  form,  iv.  219-23 
powers  vested  in,  iv.  214 
relieving  ofticers'  books,  iv.  216 
treasurer's  book,  iv.  216 
workhouse  master's  books,  iv.  217-19 

County  Councils — 

books  and  accounts  of,  iv.  223-24 
education  accounts,  v.  382 
establishment  of,  iv.  222 
expenditure  of,  iv.  222 
finance  committee,  v.  381 
financial  statement,  iv.  226-29 
general  accounts,  v.  380 
stock  issued  by,  v.  384 

debts  of  local  authorities,  iv.  325 

isolation  hospital  committees,  accounts  of, 
V.  385 

joint  committees,  accounts  of,  v.  385 

lunatic  asylums,  accounts  of,  v.  385 

Metropolitan  Borough  Councils — 
accounts  of,  v.  394 
financial  statement,  v.  395 

Municipal  Corporations — 

accounts,  iv.  211  ;  v.  174,  386,  392 
acting    as    urban    sanitary   authority, 

accounts,  etc.,  iv.  212 
audit  of  accounts,  v.  412 
books,  etc.,  for  trading  undertakings, 

iv.  212 
borough  fund,  v.  386 
borrowing,  return  as  to,  v.  389 
county  and  non-county  boroughs,  iv.  210 
education  accounts,  iv.  213  ;  v.  388 
electric  lighting,  etc.,  accounts,  v.  387 
general  accounts,  v.  386 
loan  transactions,  iv.  213 
powers  vested  in,  iv.  210 
stock  issued  by,  regulations,  v.  390 

Overseers  of  Poor — 
accounts,  v.  400 
accounts,  verification  of,  v.  402 
balance-sheet  of  the,  iv.  187-91 
collecting  and  deposit  book,  iv.  187-89 
duties  and  accounts  of,  v.  400 
non-poor  rate  accounts,  v.  400 
rate  book,  iv.  185-86 
valuation  lists,  iv.  185 

Parish  Councils — 

financial  statement,  form,  iv.  192-93 
funds  for  adoptive  acts,  iv.  192 
funds  for  parochial  purposes,  iv.  192 

Parish  Meeting — 

accounts  of,  iv.  192 
what  constitutes,  iv.  191 

Rural  District  Councils — 

accounts  of,  iv.  194-200  ;  y.  399 
books  and  accounts  required,  iv.  194- 

200 
constitution  of,  iv.  194 
expenses  of,  how  provided  for,  iv.  194 
financial  statement,  form,  iv.  196-99 

taxation  and  valuation,  iv.  332 
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Local  Authorities  (England)  (contd.) — 
Urban  District  Councils — 

books  and  accounts,  iv.  201-9 
constitution  of,  iv.  200 
education  accounts,  iv.  209,  v.  398 
financial   statement,    form,    iv.    203-7, 

V.  397 
general  accounts,  v.  395 
orders  as  to  accounts,  v.  396 
See  also  Municipal  accounting  and  book- 
keeping 
miscellaneous  authorities,  iv.  214 
Local  Authorities'  accounts  and  their  audit 
(Ireland) — 
accounts  of  Authorities  prior  to  1898 — 
boroughs    and    municipal    towns    and 

townships,  iv.  239 
grand  juries,  iv.  238 
Lunatic  Asylum  Boards,  iv.  238 
Poor  Law  Union,  iv.  238 
audit  of  accounts — 

appeals   from   auditors'   decisions,    iv. 

252-56 
Irish  Poor  Relief  Extension  Act  1847, 

provisions  as  to,  iv.  235 
miscellaneous  accounts  audited  by  Local 

Government  Board,  iv.  251 
Poor  Law  Statute,  provisions  as  to,  iv. 

234 
powers  of  auditor  extended  by  Local 

Government  Act  1902,  iv.  237 
regulations  as  to  procedure  at,  iv.  240 
remuneration  of  auditors,  iv.  251 
various  bodies  prior  to  1898,  iv.  236-37 
Board  of  Guardians — 

books  and  accounts,  iv.  248-250 
County  Councils — 

books  and   accounts   to    be   kept,    iv. 

245-46 
duties  in  raising  rates,  iv.  241 
duties  of  auditors,  iv.  247-48 
finance  committee,  iv.  244 
payments   at   quarterly   meetings,    iv. 

244 
proposals  for  public  works,  procedure, 
iv.  242-43 
debts  of  local  authorities,  iv.  325 
establishment  of  County  Councils,  Rural 
and  Urban  District  Councils,  and  Com- 
missioners of  towns,  iv.  239 
establishment  of  Poor  Law  Unions,  iv.  234 
local  taxation,  how  raised,  iv.  241 
Lunatic   Asylum   Committee,    books    and 

accounts,  iv.  250 
Rural    District   Councils,   books   and   ac- 
counts, iv.  248 
Urban    District    Councils    and     Commis- 
sioners of  towns   not  urban  districts, 
accounts,  iv.  250-51 
Local  Authorities'  accounts  and  their   audit 
(Scotland)— 
County  Councils — 

accounting  and   audit   provisions,    iv. 

257 
accounts,  prescribed  form,  iv.  257-64 
audit  authority,  iv.  265 
audit  of  accounts,  iv.  265-69 
auditors,  iv.  265 
county  fund,  iv.  264 
financial  authorities,  iv.  257 
imposition  of  rates,  iv.  257 


Local  Authorities  (Scotland)  (contd.) — 

requisition  by  District  Committee,  iv. 
264 

debts    of    Local    Authorities,     iv.     325, 
468 

Parish  Councils — 

accounting,  mode  of,  iv.  269 
accounting  officers,  iv.  269 
accounts,  prescribed  form,  iv.  270-82 

statutory  provisions,  iv,  269 
assessment  roll,  form  of,  i.  144 
audit  authority,  iv.  285 
audit  districts,  iv.  285 
audit  of  accounts,  iv.  287-98 
auditors,  iv.  286 
books  of  account,  iv.  282-83 
financial  authorities,  iv.  269 
payments  by  cheque,  iv.  285 
poorhouse  accounting,  iv.  283-84 
responsibilities   of  Council   and    Com- 
mittee, iv.  285 

School  Boards — 

account,  examination  of  the,  iv.  324 
form  of,  iv.  322-24 
inspection  of,  iv.  325 
transmission  of,  iv.  324 
audit,  cost  of,  iv.  325 
auditor,  iv.  324 
statutory  provisions,  iv.  324 

taxation  and  valuation,  iv.  432 

Town  Councils — 

accounting,  etc.,  iv,  298  ;  v.  174 
accounting  officers,  iv.  298 
accounts,  form  of,  iv.  298,  301-24 
auditors,  appointment  of,  iv.  299 
delivery  of  accounts  to,  iv.  299 
duties  and  powers  of,  iv.  299 
auditors'  fees,  iv.  299 
mode  of  making  payments,  iv.  298 

See  also  Municipal  accounting  and  book- 
keeping 
Local  debts — 

burgh  loans  (Scotland),  iv.  471 

causes  for  incurring  debt,  iv.  325 

County    Council     loans     (Scotland),     iv. 
470 

District  Lunacy  Board  loans  (Scotland),  iv. 
473 

duration  of  loans,  iv.  469 

facilities  afforded  by  legislature,  iv.  325-26 

indebtedness  of  each  class  of  authorities, 
iv.  475 

loans  raised   to  forestall  assessments,  iv. 
329 

loans  raised  to  provide  capital  for  indus- 
trial undertaking,  iv.  330 

Parish  Council  loans  (Scotland),  iv.  472 

permanent  local  debts,  iv.  469 

raising  of,  iv,  326 

repayment  of,  iv.  328,  468,  470 

School  Board  loans  (Scotland),  iv.  472 

table  showing  Scotch  local  debt  outstand- 
ing, iv.  474 
Local  Government  Board  (England) — 

constitution  of,  iv.  330 

its  functions,  iv.  331 
Local  Government  Board  (Scotland) — 

constitution  of,  iv.  331 

its  functions,  iv.  331-32 
Local  taxation  and  valuation  (England) — 

introduction,  iv.  332 
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Local  taxation  (England)  {contd.) — 

assessment    procedure    in    the   provinces 

compared   with   that    in    London,   iv. 

362-63 
authorities  for  vahiation,  iv.  344-45 
authorities   whose  expenditure  is  met  by 

rating,  iv.  333-36 
"  compounding,"  iv.  425 
difterential  rating,  iv.  422-25 
exemptions  from  rates,  iv.  340-44 
persons  and  properties  liable  to  be  rated, 

iv.  336-40 
principles  of  valuation — 

dejinition  as  to  value,  etc.,  iv.  364-70 

advertising  stations,  iv.  402 

brickfields,  iv.  403 

canals,  iv.  382-84 

cemeteries,  iv.  403 

docks,  harbours,  etc.,  iv.  387-88 

electric  lighting  works,  iv.  404 

gasworks  and  waterworks,  iv.  388-92 

licensed  premises,  iv.  404 

machinery  and  plant,  iv.  395-400 

mines,  iv.  392-95 

moorings,  iv.  405 

piers,  iv.  405 

railways,  iv.  370-80 

sporting  rights,  iv.  405 

telegraph    and    telephone    wires,    iv. 
405 

tithe  rentcharge,  iv.  400-02 

tolls,  iv.  385-87 

tramways,  iv.  380-82 

woodlands,  iv.  406 
rates  leviable — 

area  of  levy,  etc.,  iv.  414 

borough  rate,  iv.  419 

general  district  rate,  iv.  419 

general  rate  in  metropolis,  iv.  421 

highway  rates,  iv.  419 

poor  rate,  and  its  application,  iv.  416 

rates  for  special  expenses  of  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils,  iv.  419 

table   of  amounts  of  rates  raised,  iv. 
420-21 

table  showing  rates  leviable,  iv.  416 

other  rates  levied  outside  London,  iv. 
420 
services  administered  by  Local  Authorities — 

education,  iv.  410 

lunatic  asylums,  iv.  408 

police,  iv.  409 

poor  relief,  iv.  406 

public  health,  iv.  412 
subventions — 

education  grants,  iv.  427 

history,  iv.  426 

local  taxation  grants,  iv.  428-32 
valuation  in  the  metropolis — 

action  of  London  County  Council,  iv. 
361 

appeals    against    valuation   lists,     iv. 
359 

expenses  in  connection  with  valuation 
lists,  iv.  359 

preparation  of  valuation  list,  iv.  354-57 

revision    and    approval    of   valuation 
lists,  iv.  357 

Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  iv.  353 
valuation  outside  metropolis — 

appeals  against  poor  rates,  iv.  350 


Local  taxation  (England)  (contd.) — 

county  rate  basis,  iv.  351 

expenses  in  connection  with  valuation 
lists,  iv.  349 

preparation  of  valuation  list,  iv.  345 

revision  and  approval  of  valuation  list, 
iv.  347 

valuation  for  borough  rate,  iv.  353 
valuation  procedure,  iv.  345 
Local  taxation  and  valuation  (Scotland) — 
areas  and  authorities — 

burghs,  iv.  437 

counties — 

areas,  iv.  435 

County  Councils,  iv.  436 

County  Road  Board,  iv.  436 

District  Committee,  iv.  436 

Joint    Committees    (standing),    iv, 

436 
Joint  Committees,  iv.  436 
special  districts,  iv.  437 

District  Fishery  Boards,  iv.  438 

District  Lunacy  Boards,  iv.  437 

parishes — 

education  areas  and  authorities,  iv. 

435 
Landward  Committees,  iv.  435 
poor  law  areas  and  authorities,  iv. 
435 

sea  fishery  districts,  iv.  438 
diff'erential  rating,  iv.  440-41 
education — 

abolition  of  school  fees,  iv.  453 

early  schools,  iv.  452 

increase  of  expenditure,  iv.  454 

increase  of  grants,  iv.  453 

increase  of  rates,  iv.  453 

parish  schools,  iv.  452 

present  system,  iv.  453 
exemptions  from  rating,  iv.  438-39 
local  indebtedness — 

burgh  loans,  iv.  471 

County  Council  loans,  iv.  470 

District  Lunacy  Board  loans,  iv.  473 

duration  of  loans,  iv.  469 

Government  control,  iv.  468 

indebtedness  of  each  class  of  authorities, 
iv.  475 

Parish  Council  loans,  iv.  472 

permanent  local  debt,  iv.  469 

repayment  of,  iv.  470 

Scnool  Board  loans,  iv.  472 

table  showing  Scotch  local  debt  out- 
standing, iv.  474 
police — 

administrative  and  assessing  areas,  iv. 
456 

early  maintenance  and  introduction  of 
rating,  iv.  455 

growth  of  expenditure,  iv.  457 

incidence  of  rate,  iv.  456 
poor  relief — 

early  division  of  rates  between  owner 
and  occupier,  iv.  450 

origin  of  local  rating,  iv.  450 

l)oor  law  revenue  and  expenditure,  iv. 
451 

progress  of  rating  system,  iv.  451 

purposes  of  poor  rate,  iv.  452 
principal  services  falling  on  local  rates,  iv. 

450 
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Local  taxation  (Scotland)  {conid.) — 
rates  levied  by — 

county  council — 

county  general  rate,  iv.  444 
county  police  rate,  iv.  444 
county  special  district  rate,  iv.  444 
general  purposes  rate,  iv.  444 

county  councils  and  town  councils — 
diseases  of  animals,  iv.  446 
gas  measures,  iv.  446 
housing  of  the  working-classes,  iv, 

446 
light  railways,  iv.  447 
local  loans  guarantee,  iv.  447 
lunatic  asylums,  iv.  445 
militia  store-houses,  iv.  445 
public  health,  iv.  445 
registration  of  voters,  iv.  445 
sheriff  court  houses,  iv.  446 
small  dwellings  acquisition,  iv.  447 

parish  council — 

education  rate,  iv.  442 

poor  rate,  iv.  442 

special  parish  rate,  iv.  442 

parish  councils  and  other  authorities — 
burial  grounds  rate,  iv.  442 
public  libraries  rate,  iv.  443 
registration  rate,  iv.  442 
valuation  rate,  iv.  443 

town  council — 

burgh  general,  iv.  448 

burgh   sewer   and  water  rates,  iv. 

449 
causeway  mail,  iv.  449 
gas  contingent  guarantee  rate,  iv. 

448 
general  improvement,  iv.  448 
petty  customs,  iv.  448 
private  improvement,  iv.  448 
public  parks,  iv.  449 
special    rate   to   meet  damage    by 
riots,  iv.  448 

other  authorities — 

district  fishery  rates,  iv.  450 
ecclesiastical  rates,  iv.  449 
relief  from  rates,  iv.  439 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  local  authorities, 

statistics,  iv.  464-68 
roads — 

early  enactments,  iv.  454 

military,  etc.,  iv.  454 

road  rates,  iv.  455 

turnpike,  iv.  454 
sanitation — 

foundation  of   a  general    system,    iv. 
457 

rating,  iv.  457-58 

statutes  in  force,  iv.  457 
subventions — 

grants  out  of  parliamentary  votes,  iv. 
462 

history,  iv.  458 

local  taxation  gi-ants,  iv.  459-62 

summary  of  grants,  iv.  462 
valuation — 

assessors,  iv.  476 

authorities,  iv.  476 

canals,  iv.  477 

mode  of  valuing,  iv.  476 

purposes  of  Valuation  Act,  iv.  476 

railways,  iv.  477 


Local  taxation  (Scotland)  (contd.) — 
railway  assessor's  roll,  iv.  479 
statistics,  iv.  481 
tramways,  iv.  478  ;  vi.  250 
valuation  roll,  iv.  478 

supplementary,  iv.  479 
valuation  statutes,  iv.  476 
water- works,  gas-works,  etc.,  iv.  478 
woodlands,  iv.  478 
Locus  sigilli,  iv.  482 
Logarithms — 

definition,  iv.  482 

adaptation  of  formulae  to  logarithmic  cal- 
culation, iv.  490 
base,  iv.  483 
calculating,  iv.  491 
characteristic,  iv.  483 
constants,  iv.  493 
examples,  iv.  484-90 
mantissa,  iv.  484 

tables  of  four-place  logarithms  and  anti- 
logarithms,  iv.  498-501 
table  of  five-place  logarithms,  iv.  494 
table  of  eight-place   logarithms  from  100 
to  108,  iv.  494 
Lombard  Street — 

description  of  money  market,  iv.  502 
bibliography,  iv.  504 
London  Gazette.     See  Gazette 
Long  measure,  vi.  408 
Long  prescription,  positive  and  negative,  v. 

320 
Loss,  i.  416  ;  iv.  504 
Loss  on  redemption,  meaning  of,  and  how  to 

provide  for,  iv.  504 
Lost  or  not  lost,  meaning  of  phrase,  iv.  504 
Lunatic — 

constitution  of  notour  bankruptcy  of  a,  i. 

332 
contract  by,  for  purchase  of  goods,  vi.  2 
incapacity  of  entering  into  partnership,  v. 

231 
leases  by,  iv.  17 

to,  iv.  20 
liability  to  bankruptcy  proceedings  (Scot- 
land), i.  320 
power  to  settle  property,  vi.  264 
purchase  or  sale  of  land  by,  vi.  16 
receiver  on  the  estate  of  a,  v.  470 
Lunatic  asylum  boards  (Ireland) — 
accounts  and  audit,  iv.  239 
books  and  accounts,  iv.  250 
regulations   as  to   procedure   at  audit  of 
accounts,  iv.  240 
Lunatic  asylums  (England),  accounts  gener- 
ally, V.  385 

Machinery  and  plant — 

depreciation,  ii.  472 

valuation  for  rating  purposes  (England), 
iv.  395-400 
Maills  and  duties — 

meaning  of,  iv.  504 

action  of,  iv.  505 

heritable  creditor  to  account    for    intro- 
missions, iv.  505 
Majority — 

of  a  minor,  v.  63 
Makeham's  formula — 

its  use,  iii.  393 

illustrations  of,  iii.  394-98 
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Making -up  method  of   subtraction,    use    of 

method,  iv.  606 
Making-up  price,  iv.  506  ;  vi.  144 
Malthus,  on  population,  v.  308 
Mandate — 

definitions,  iv.  506 

constitution,  iv.  506 

expiry  of  mandate,  iv.  507 

obligations  on  mandant,  iv.  506 

obligations  on  mandatory,  iv.  507 
Manifest,  iv.  508 
Manufacturers'  accounts — 

illustrations,  v.  2-3 

kinds  of  manufacturers',  v.  1 

stores,  record  of,  vi.  169-171 

system  of  accounts  suitable  to  manufac- 
turers, v.  1-5 
Margin — 

use  of  term,  v.  5 

See  also  Reserve  and  Reserve  fund 
Marginal  credits — 

definition,  v.  5 

description,  v.  6 
Marine  insurance — 

origin  of,  v.  6 

nature  of  contract,  v.  7 

explanation  of  terms,  v.  7 

deviation,  v.  14 

indemnity,  nature  and  extent  of,  v.  8 

insurable  interest,  persons  having  an,  v.  8 

losses  covered  by  policy,  v.  14 

misrepresentation,  v.  12 

partial  losses,  v.  14 

policies,  classification  of,  v.  9 
form  of,  V.  10 
stamps  on,  v.  12 

risk,  commencement  of,  v.  13 
termination  of,  v.  14 

total  losses,  v.  14 

use  of  letters  F.  C.  S.,  iii.  1 
F.  G.  A.,  iii.  3 
F.  P.  A.  iii.  112 

warranties,  implied,  v.  13 

who  can  be  insured,  v.  8 
Mark — 

weight,  value,  etc,  v.  15 
Market  Overt — 

definition,  v.  15 

goods  sold  in,  v.  15 
Markka — 

value  of,  V.  15 
Marriage  contract — 

jus  crediti,  iv.  2 

trust  accounts,  vi.  330 
Married  women — 

leases  by,  iv.  17 

leases  by  (Scotland),  iv.  19 

leases  to,  iv.  20 

liability  to  bankruptcy  proceedings  (Eng- 
land), i.  320 

policies  of  assurance  by,  v.  15 

power  to  settle  property,  vi.  264 

purchase  and  sale  of  land  by,  vi.  16 

right  to  enter  into  partnership,  v.  231 

right  to  refer  disputes,  i.  127 

statutory  rights,  v.  15 
Married  women's  policies  of  assurance — 

right  of  husband  to  insure  life  for  benefit 
of  wife,  v.  15,  17 

right  of  wife  to  insure   life  of  husband, 
etc.,  iv.  150  ;  v.  15,  17 


Married   women's  statutory  rights    and   lia- 
bilities— 
common  law,  old,  v.  15 
common  law  in  Scotland,  v.  17 
debts  contracted  before  marriage,  v.  16 
guardianship  of  infants,  v.  17 
jus  mariti,  iv.  4 
jus  rclictce,  iv.  4 
jus  relicti,  iv.  6 
Married   Women's   Policies   of   Assurance 

Act,  V.  17 
power  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  property, 

V.  16 
statutory  enactments,  v.  16 
statutory  enactments  in  Scotland,  v.  17 
See  also  Succession 
Marshalling,   mortgages,  v.  148 
Marshalling  assets — 
meaning  of,  i.  148 
illustration  of  modes   of  distributing  an 

estate  between  beneficiaries,  ii.  445 
order  of  liability  to  the  testator's  debts, 

ii.  443 
principle  underlying  cases,  ii.  443 
Master  and  servant  (England) — 
meaning  of  terms,  v.  18 
accidents  to  workmen — 

common  law,  v.  25 

Employers'  Liability  Act  1880,  its  pro- 
visions, V.  26-29 

Fatal  Accidents  Act  1846,  v.  26 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act  1897,  its 
provisions,  and  decisions  under  it, 
V.  29 

Workmen's    Compensation    Act    1900, 
V.  34 
classes  of  servants,  v.  18 
combinations    by   masters    and    servants, 

V.  25 
contract  of  service,  v.  19 

consideration  to  support,  v.  20 

parties  to,  v.  19 

stamps  on,  v.  20 

termination  of,  v.  24 
liability  of  master — 

for  acts  of  servants  on  contracts,  v.  22 

for  criminal  acts  of  servants,  v.  22 

to  third  persons  for  torts  of  servants, 
V.  22 
liability  of  servants  to  third  persons,  v.  23 
rights  and  duties  inter  se,  v.  21 
servants'  crimes,  v.  23 
bibliography,  v.  34 
Master  and  servant  (Scotland) — 
definitions,  v.  34 
contract  of  service,  v.  34 

breach  of,  v.  37 

duration  of,  v.  36 

essentials  of,  v.  35 

form  of,  v.  35 

termination  of,  v.  38 
liability  of  master — 

for  contracts  of  servants,  v.  37 

for  servant's  wrongful  acts,  v.  37 
liability  of  servant  to  third   parties   for 

contracts,  v.  38 
obligations  of  master,  v.  35 
obligations  of  servant,  v.  36 
service,  v.  35 
termination  of  the  contract — 

by  bankruptcy,  v.  38 
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Master  and  servant  (Scotland)  {contd.) — 
by  death  or  sickness,  v.  38 
by  warning,  v.  38 

wage,  V.  36 

bibliography,  v.  38 
m/d,  V.  38 
Mean — 

arithmetical,  i.  142,  195 

geometrical,  i.  195  ;  iii.  191 

harmonic,  i.  195  ;  iii.  237 
Measures — 

Decimal.  See  Decimal  weights,  measures, 
and  money,  and  Weights  and  Measures 

weights  and,  vi.  405 
Medical  practitioners'  accounts — 

introduction,  v.  38 

cash-book,  Style  I.,  v.  41 

cash-book.  Style  11. ,  v.  42 

orders  book,  v.  39 

patients'  ledger,  v.  45 
balancing  of,  v,  45 

profit  and  loss  account  and  balance-sheet, 
preparation  of,  v.  46-49 

specials  day  book,  v.  '40 

surgery  calls  book,  v.  40 

visits  day  book,  v.  39 
**Megs,"  vi.  142 
Meetings — 

in  bankruptcy  proceedings.  See  Bank- 
ruptcy 

company.     See  Company 
Memo,  V.  49 
Memorandum  of  Association — 

definition,  v.  49 

Act  of  1890,  alteration  of,  ii.  141 

contents  of,  ii.  139 

inspection  of,  by  public,  ii.  144 

of  a  company  limited  by  guarantee,  ii.  176 

stamp  on,  ii.  141 

subscribers  become  members,  ii.  153 
Mercantile  agent.     See  Principal  and  agent 
Metre — 

British  definition,  ii.  343 

determining  of,  ii.  338 

See  Metric  system 
Metric  system — 

determining  of  "metre,"  etc.,  ii.  338 

its  use  and  importance,  v.  50 

Acts  of  Parliament  relative  to,  ii.  342 

cubic  measure,  v.  51 

linear  measure,  v.  50 

measures  of  capacity,  v.  51 

report  of  Royal  Commission  in  1862,  ii, 
342 

square  measure,  v.  51 

table  showing  equivalents  of  metric  weights 
and  measures  to  imperial  weights  and 
measures,  ii.  344  ;  v.  52 

table  showing  equivalents  of  imperial 
weights  and  measures  to  metric  weights 
and  measures,  ii.  344  ;  v.  53 

weights,  V.  51 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  (England) — 

accounts  of,  v.  394 

financial  statement,  v.  395 
"Mets,"  vi.  142 
"  Mids,"  vi.  142 
"Milks,"  vi.  142 

Mill  buildings,  depreciation  of,  ii.  374 
Milrea,  value,  v.  54 
Milree,  value,  v.  54 


Milrei,  value,  v.  54 

Minerals,  apportionment  in  Scots  Law  between 
liferenter  and  fiar,  i.  125 

Mineral  water  manufacturers'  accounts — 
balance-sheet,  v.  62 
bottles  and  boxes,  record  of,  v.  60 
bottles  and  boxes  ledger,  v.  61 
cartmen's  delivery  books,  v.  57 
cash-book,  v.  56 
cash  sales  (cartmen)  book,  v.  57 
depreciation  of  plant,  etc.,  v.  60 
general  ledger,  v.  58 
petty  cash-book,  v.  58 
private  ledger,  v.  58 
purchases  day  book,  v.  55 
purchases  ledger,  v.  56 
sales  day  book,  v.  56 
sales  ledger,  v.  56 
stock  books,  V.  61 
trading  account,  v.  58 

Mines,      valuation      for      rating       purposes 
(England),  iv.  392-95 

Minimum  subscription,  v.  62 

Mining,  cost  records,  ii.  267 

Minor — 

meaning  of,  v.  63 

contract  by,  for  purchase  of  goods,  vi.  2 

curator  to  minor,  v.  63 

guardians  to  infants,  v.  63 

minors  ^w&es,  v.  63 

power  to  dispose  of  property,  etc. ,  v.  63 

right  to  enter  into  partnership,  v.  230 

Mint- 
annealing  and  cleaning  blanks,,  v.  69 
British  monetary  system — 
early  currency,  v.  64 
bronze  coins,  v.  65 
half  sovereign,  v.  65 
silver  coins,  v.  65 
sovereign,  its  weight,  etc.,  v.  65 
coining  blanks  with  dies,  v.  70 
counting  the  coin  before  issue,  v.  72 
cutting  out  blanks  from  the  fillets,  v.  69 
distinction  between  money  and  coin,  v.  64 
execution  of  coinages  for  British  Colonies, 

V.  67 
importation  of  bullion  for  coinage,  v.  QQ 
manufacture  of  coin,  v.  67 
manufacture  of  dies  for  coinage,  v.  73 
medal  striking  and  miscellaneous  work,  v. 

73 
melting  the  bullion,  v.  68 
method  of  accounting,  v.  74 
receipt  and  assay  of  the  bullion,  v.  67 
rehabilitation  of  the  coinage,  v.  QQ 
rolling   the   bars  into   strips  of  required 

thickness,  v.  68 
testing  sample  coins  by  assay,  v.  72 
weighing  and  examining  the  pieces,  v.  70 

Mint  par,  iii.  98 

Minute  book — 

of  directors'  meetings,  ii.  214 
of  shareholders'  meetings,  ii.  215 

Misdemeanour,     in     Irish    bankruptcy,    iii. 
489 

Misfeasance,    in    connection    with    company 
directors,  etc.,  ii.  148,  187 

Misrepresentation — 
definition,  v.  75 

by  principal  or  agents,  v.  77,  330 
disclosure  of  facts,  v.  78 
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Misrepreseutation  {conld. ) — 

dissolution  of  partnership  by,  v.  249 
equitable  estoppel,  v.  78 
fraudulent,  v.  75 
in  a  company  prospectus,  v.'  77 
in  marine  insurance,  v.  12 
in  relation  to  contracts,  ii.  246 
of  an  agent,  v.  77,  330 
proof  required,  v.  76 
Scots  law,  V.  78 
Mo.,  V.  79 
Money — 

definition,  v.  79,  85 

capital  as  distinguished  from,  v.  81 

conscience,  ii.  236 

decimal.     See  decimal  weights,  measures, 

and  money 
distinction  between  coin  and  money,  v. 

64 
foreign  money,  table  of,  v.  81 
functions  of,  v.  79,  86, 
market.     See  money  market 
metals  used  as,  v.  80 
monetary  finance,  iii.  15 
Scots,  vi.  36 

supply  of  and  demand  for,  v.  79 
unclaimed,  vi.  351 
value  of,  V.  79 
Money  market — 
definition,  v.  83 
constituent  parts,  v.  83 
joint  stock  banks,  v.  92 
modern  money  article — 

its  contents,  v.  84 

"money"  paragraph,  v.  85 
loanable  capital  of  the,  v.  86 
main  causes  of  market  fluctuations,  v.  93 
money  of  the,  v.  85 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England — 

what  it  consists  of,  v.  90 

its  fluctuations,  v.  91 

how  protected  by  the  bank,  v.  91 

proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities,  v. 
91 

financial  panics,  v.  91 
weekly  return   of  the  Bank  of   England 
banking  department — 

proprietors'  capital,  v.  89 

rest,  V.  89 

public  deposits,  v.  89 

other  deposits,  v.  89 

seven-day  and  other  bills,  v.  90 

Government  securities,  v.  90 

other  securities,  v.  90 
weekly  return  of  the   Bank   of  England 
issue  department — 

notes,  V.  88 

Government  debt,  v.  88 

other  securities,  v.  88 

price  of  gold,  v.  88 
working  generally,  v.  83 
table  showing  movements  in  the,  v.  94 
bibliography,  v.  94 
See  also  Lombard  Street 
Month — 

calendar,  v.  94 
lunar,  v.  94 
Moorings,  valuation  for  rating  purposes  (Eng- 
land), iv.  405 
Mortality  experience — 
brief  history,  iv.  121 


Mortality  experience  (contd.) — 

calendar    year  method   of   investigation, 

cards  for  particulars,  v.  109 
companies  whose  experience  has  been  in- 
vestigated, iv.  123 
De  Moivre's  hypothesis,  i.  71 
extra  mortality  investigation — 
tables  of  extra  premiums,  v.  115 
illustration  of  climate  investigation,  v. 
117  ^ 

French  annuitants'  experience,  i.  81 
Gompertz's  theory,  i.  71 
in  America,  iv.  126-29 
investigation   into   rates   of   mortality   of 
annuitants   of  Scotch   Life   Assurance 
offices,  i.  80 
investigation  into  the  rates  of  mortality  of 
the  General  Annuity  Trust  Fund,  by 
Mr.  King,  i.  80 
investigation    of    expected     deaths    and 

claims,  v.  112 
life-year  method  of  investigation,  cards  for 

particulars,  v.  110 
method  of  investigation,  i.  82  ;  v.  100 
mortality  tables — 

description,  v.  95  ;  vi.  384 

aggregate  tables  of  mortality,  v.  96-99 

British  offices'   life  annuity  tables,  v. 

133 
British  offices'  life  tables,  v.  130 
Carlisle  table,  i.  77  ;  v.  125 
construction  of  a  mortality  table,  with 
illustrations,  iv.  130-35  ;  v.  99  ;  vi. 
385 
English  life  table  No.  3,  i.  77  ;  v.  127 
examination  of,  v.  Ill 
expectation    of    life,    changes    in,    vi. 

393-97' 
expectation  of  life  obtained  from,  vi. 

387 
for  valuing  reversions,  v.  505 
Government  annuitants'  tables,  i.  78  ; 

V.  131 
Institute  of  Actuaries'  tables,  v.  128 
mean  age  at  death,  vi.  391 
Northampton  table,  i,  75  ;  v.  125 
seventeen  offices'  experience,  v.  128 
Sprague's  select  tables,  v.  129 
new  annuity  experience,  i.  81 
policy  year  metnod  of  investigation — 
cards  for  particulars,  v.  102 
curtate  duration  method — 
select  tables,  v.  106 
aggregate  tables,  v.  107 
exact  duration  method — 
select  tables,  v.  105 
aggregate  tables,  v.  106 
formation  of  the  select  tables,  v.  108 
nearest  duration  method — 
select  tables,  v.  103 
aggregate  table,  v.  104 
ultimate  table,  v.  105 
population  statistics — 

construction  of  a  mortality  table  from, 

V.  119 
method  of  interi)olation,  v.  121 
twenty  offices'  and  new  experience,  com- 
parative results,  iv.  124 
Mortality  tables — 

brief  history,  iv.  121 

as  used  in  France,  iv.  150 
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Mortality  tables  {contd.) — 
as  used  in  India,  iv.  151 
combining  with  compound  interest  to  show 

certain  values,  iv.  135 
construction,  vi.  385 

cards,  iv.  131 

tables  of  unadjusted  statistics,  iv.  132- 
133 

graduated  tables,  iv.  134-135 
See  also  Mortality  experience 
Mortgage — 

definition,  v.  134 

distinction  between  pledge  and,  v.  134 
distinction  between  sale  with  right  of  re- 
purchase and,  V.  135 
executor's  liability  to  pay  off,  ii.  437 
foreclosure,  iii.  51 
guarantee  of,  by  guarantee  companies,  vi. 

192 
leases  by  mortgagors,  iv.  17 
legal  and  equitable,  iii.  479 
mortgage  business  in  America,  v.  155 
mortgaged  lands  taken  under  Lands  Clauses 

Acts,  iv.  63 
mortgagee's  right  to  distrain  for  rent,  iv. 

35 
of  choses  in  action — 

debts,  V.  150 

equitable  choses  in  action,  v.  151 

life  policies,  v.  150 

share  in  partnership,  v.  151,  246 

stock  or  shares  in  a  company,  v.  149 
of  land — 

clogging  the  equity  of  redemption,  v. 
143 

consolidation,  v.  144 

copyholds,  v.  136 

equitable  mortgages,  v.  137 

fixtures,  V.  138 

forfeiture  of  equity  of  redemption,  v. 
144 

freeholds  in  fee,  v.  135 

insurance  of  subjects,  v.  141 

joint  account  clause,  v.  137 

leaseholds  for  years,  v.  136 

leasing,  power  of,  v.  139 

life  estate,  v.  136 

marshalling,  v.  148 

mortgagee's  estate,  v.  138 

mortgagor's  estate,  v.  142 

priorities,  v.  146 

receiver,  v.  142 

repayment  and  reconveyance,  v.  145 

right  of  mortgagee   to   possession,  v. 
138 

right  of  mortgagor  to  inspect  title-deeds, 
V.  144 

sale  by  mortgagee,  power  of,  v.  140 

statutory  mortgages,  v.  137 

tacking,  v.  148 

who  may  redeem,  v.  143 
of  ships,  how  affected,  v.  149 
receivers  for  mortgagees,  v.  470 
register  of,  ii.  208 
register  for  company  granting  advances  on, 

ii.  212 
statutes  of  limitation  as  affecting  mort- 
gages- 
action  against  mortgagee  in  possession, 
V.  154 

arrears  of  interest,  v.  153 


Mortgage  {contd.) — 

payment    to     prevent     operation     of 

statutes,  v.  154 
recovery  of  money  secured  by  mortgage, 

v.  153 
right  of  mortgagee  to  sue  for  possession, 
v.  154 
transfers  of — 
form  of,  V.  152 
notice  of  transfer,  v.  153 
when  necessary  or  desirable,  v,  152 
Mortgage  business  in  America — 
Canada — 

agriculture  and  stock-raising  in,  v.  164 
agencies  employed  in  lending  money, 

v.  164 
method  of  conducting  business,  v.  166 
amount  lent,  v.  167 
costs,  V.  167 

form  of  mortgage,  v.  167 
regulations — 

affecting  mortgages,  v.  165 
aliens,  v.  165 
dower,  v.  166 
interest,  v.  166 
Torren's  system  of  titles,  v.  168 
United  States — 

agencies  employed  in  lending,  v.  156 
companies  to  conform  to  laws  in  various 

States,  V.  159 
laws  affecting  mortgage  companies — 
alien  laws,  v.  159 
dower,  v.  161 

interest  or  usury  laws,  v.  159 
penalties  for  infringing  usury  laws, 

V.  160 
redemption  of  properties  sold  under 
foreclosure,  v.  162 
method  of  conducting  business — 
as  to  lending,  v.  158 
as  to  proceedings  for  default,  v.  158 
method  of  providing  money  to  lend,  v. 

157 
real  estate  acquired  on  foreclosure,  v. 
158 
Mortmain,  v.  168 
Moveable  estate — 

succession  to,  iii.  239 
husband's  right  of  jus  relicti,  iv.  6 
legitim  payable  out  of,  iv.  103 
wife's  right  oijus  relictae,  iv.  4 
See  also  Jus  relictae.  Jus  relicti,  and  Legitim 
M/s.,  V.  169 
MS.,  V.  169 
MSS.,  V.  169 
Multiplepoinding,  v.  169 
Multi  plication — 
process  of,  i.  136 
of  decimals,  i.  139 
Multiplying  writings — 
by  graph,  v.  170 

handwriting,  v.  170 
letterpress,  v.  170 
lithography,  v.  171 
photo-lithography,  v.  171 
carbon  copies  by  hand,  v.  170 
duplicating  machines,  v.  171 
typewriters,  v.  172 
Municipal  accounting  and  book-keeping — 
assessment  accounts,  v.  176 
balance-sheet,  v.  181 
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Municipal  accounting  {contd.) — 
borough  fund  account,  v.  176 
cash  book,  v.  184 

form,  V.  186 
common  good  account,  v.  176 
journal,  v.  188 
ledgers,  v.  188 
legislation  in  England  as  to  accounts,  v. 

178 
loans  fund  account,  v.  182 
municipal  trading  accounts,  v,  181 
municipal  trading  ;  depreciation,  v.  181 
powers  of  Local  Authorities  generally,  v. 

175 
sinking  funds,  v.  183 

Town  Councils  (Scotland)  Act  1900,  pro- 
visions as  to  accounts,  etc.,  v.  177 
valuation  of  assets  for  balance-sheet  pur- 
poses, V.  179 
Municipal  Corporations  (England) — 
accounts,  iv.  211  ;  v.  174,  886,  392 
acting    as     Urban    Sanitary     Authority, 

accounts,  iv.  212 
administration  of  affairs,  v.  188 
audit  of  accounts,  iv.  225  ;  v.  412 
audit    of    accounts,     powers    of    district 

auditor   in    certain  circumstances,    iv. 

231-34 
book-keeping,  v.  174 
books,  etc.,  for  trading  undertakings,  iv. 

212 
borrowing,  return  as  to,  v.  389 
borough  fund,  v.  386 
county  and  non-county  boroughs,  iv.  210 
education  accounts,  iv.  213  ;  v.  388 
electric  lighting,  etc.,  accounts,  v.  387 
expenditure  of,  iv.  418 
loan  transactions,  iv.  213 
powers  vested  in,  iv.  210 
stock  issued  by,  regulations,  v.  390 
Municipal    Corporations   (Ireland),    accounts 

and  audit,  iv.  239 
Municipal  Corporations  (Scotland) — 
accounting  and  audit,  v.  174 

accounting  officers,  iv.  298 

Act  regulating,  iv.  298 

appointment  of  auditors,  iv.  299 

auditors'  fees,  iv.  299 

delivery  of   accounts  to  auditor,    iv. 
299 

duties  and  powers  of  auditor,  iv.  299 

form  of  accounts,  iv.  298 
prescribed,  iv.  301-24 

mode  of  making  payments,  iv.  298 
loans,  iv.  469,  471 
rates  leviable  by,  iv.  445-49 

National  budget,  general  description,  v.  189. 

See  also  Finance 
National  debts — 

what  constitutes  public  debt,  v.  189 

conversion,  v.  195 

history  of  accumulation,  v,  190 

loans  raised  in  cases  of  emergency,  v.  193 

loans  to  cover  deficits,  v.  192 

management  of,  v.  194 

of  the  principal  countries,  v.  190 

repayment,  v.  196 
National  finance.     See  Public  finance 
Named  policy,  v.  10 
Negative  prescription,  its  application,  v.  320 


Negotiable  instrument — 

definition,  v.  197 

qualities  of,  i.  243 
Negotiation,  bills  of  exchange,  i.  376 
Net,  V.  197 

Nominal  accounts,  i.  411  ;  iii.  6 
Nominal  capital,  ii.  16,  150 
Nominal  par,  iii.  98 
"Noras,"  vi.  142 
Northampton  table,  description  of,  i.  75';  v. 

125 
Nos,  V.  197 

Notarial  Act.     See  Notarial  instrument 
Notarial  instrument — 

definition^  v.  197 

use  of,  V.  198 
Notation,  scales  of,  i.  140 
Noting  a  bill  of  exchange,  i.  383 
Not  negotiable — 

meaning  of  term,  v.  198 

effect  of,  when  added  to  a  crossed  cheque, 
ii.  81 
Notour  bankruptcy — 

challenge  of  preferences  under  Act  1696, 
c.  5,  i.  333 
exemptions,  i.  334 

commencement  and  endurance  of,  i.  333 

constitution  of,  i.  331 

constitution  of,  in  case  of  persons  subject 
to  imprisonment,  i.  332 

constituting  in  case  of  privileged  persons, 
i.  332 

effect  in  equalising  diligences,  i.  333 

of  private  partnerships,  i.  333 

of  unincorporated  associations,  i.  333 
Novation — 

definition,  v.  198 

effect  of,  V.  198 

in  partnership  debts,  v.  240 

to  avoid,  V.  198 
Numbers — 

conception  of,  i.  133 

representation  of,  i.  133 

tally,  their  use,  v.  310 

Oath  on  reference,  v,  198 
"Obs,"  vi.  142 
Offer  and  accei)tance — 
in  agency,  i.  56 
in  contracts,  ii.  243 
Official  assignee,  in  bankruptcy  (Ireland),  iii. 

476  et  seq. 
Official  assignees,  duties  of,  v.  199 
Official  receiver — 

duties  as  regards  debtor,  i.  282 

duties  as  regards  the  estate  of  a  debtor, 

i.  283 
powers,  i.  284 
Oncost  or  expenses — 

origin  of  word  oncost,  v.  199 
ascertaining  oncost,  v.  202 
economic  aspect  of  question,  v.  199 
general,  ii.  466,  472 
shop,  ii.  466,  471 
general  analysis  of  oncost,  v.  201 
direct  expenses — 
definition,  v.  200 
distinction   between    indirect    and,    v. 

200 
ascertainment  of,  v.  205 
power,  lighting,  and  heating,  v.  205 
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Oncost  or  expenses  (contd. ) — 
rent,  taxes,  etc.,  v.  205 
foundry  expenses,  v.  206 
machine  expenses,  v.  206 
unit  method  of  allocation,  v.  207 
percentage  on  wages  and  material,  v. 

207 
percentage  on  wages  alone,  v.  208 
rate  per  hour  worked,  v.  209 
tool  basis  on  machine  rate,  v.  210 
indirect  expenses — 
definition,  v.  200 

distinction  between  direct  and,  v.  200 
ascertainment  of,  v.  202 
allocation  of,  v.  204 
iron  foundry  costing — 
iron,  V.  219 

melting  charges,  v.  219 
moulding  charges,  v.  219 
patterns,  v.  220 
materials,  v.  220 

inspection  and  passing  charges,  v.  220 
internal  transport,  v.  220 
dressing  charges,  v.  220 
general  expenses,  v.  221 
processes,  v.  221 

analysis  of  trading  account,  v.  222 
statement  showing  apportionment    of 
indirect  expenses  over  various  de- 
partments and  processes,  v.  225 
statement  showing  details  of  general 
expenses    as   distributed    over    de- 
partments and  processes,  v.  225 
normal  and  abnormal  expense  rates — 
table    showing    variation    in    expense 
ratios  according  to  volume  of  busi- 
ness, V.  211 
overtime,  v.  212 
waste  and  errors,  v.  212 
holidays  and  bad  weather,  v.  213 
normal   and  abnormal   machine  rates, 

V.  213 
illustrations,  v.  214-18 
special  items  of  expense — 
carriage,  v.  218 
discount,  v.  218 
interest,  v.  218 
management,  v,  218 
income  tax,  v.  219 
Open  cover,  v.  226 
Open  policy,  v.  10 
Options,  vi.  137,  144 
"call,"  V.  226 
"put,"  V.  226 
"put  and  call,"  v.  226 
Order,    meaning    of    words    "or   order,"    v. 

226 
Order  and  disposition  clause  in  Irish  bank- 
ruptcy, iii,  476 
Order,  charging.     See  Charging  Order 
Ordinary  shares,  ii.  151 
calls  on,  ii.  156 
ranking  of,  on  the  assets  of  a  company, 

vi.  134 
transfer  of,  ii.  156 
underwriting  of  shares,  ii.  170 
Outstanding  charges — 

how   treated  in  auctioneers'   accounts,   i. 

162 
methods  of  recording,  i.  486 
Oversman,  vi.  351 


Overseers  of  Poor  (England) — 
accounts  of,  iv.  185-191  ;  v.  400 
audit  of,  iv.  229-31  ;  v.  406 
verification  of,  v.  402 
duties  of,  iv.  185-91  ;  v.  400 
non-poor  rate  accounts,  v.  400 
Oversman,  appointment  of,  i.  130 
Paid-up  capital — 
meaning  of,  ii.  16 

aggregate,  of  limited  companies,  ii.  138 
Par,  V.  227 
Parish  Councils  (England) — 

audit    of    accounts,     powers    of    district 

auditor,  iv.  231-34  ;  v.  406 
financial  statement,  form,  iv.  192-93 
funds  for  Adoptive  Acts,  iv.  192 
funds  for  parochial  purposes,  iv.  192 
Parish  Councils  (Scotland) — 
accounting,  mode,  iv.  269 
accounting  officers,  iv.  269 
accounts,  prescribed  form,  iv.  270-82 

statutory  provisions,  iv.  269 
assessment  roll,  form  of,  i.  144 
audit  authority,  iv.  285 
audit  districts,  iv.  285 
audit  of  accounts,  iv.  287-98 
auditors,  iv.  286 
books  of  account,  iv.  282-83 
financial  authorities,  iv.  269 
landward  committees  of,  iv.  435 
loans,  iv.  468,  472 
number  of,  iv.  435 
payments  by  cheque,  iv.  284 
poorhouse  accounting,  iv.  283-84 
poor  relief  administration,  iv.  450-52 
rates  leviable  by,  iv.  442-43 
responsibilities  of  council  and  committee, 
iv.  285 
Parish  Meeting — 

accounts  of^  iv.  192 

audit    of    accounts,    powers    of    district 
auditor,  iv.  231-34  ;  v.  406 
Partial  loss,  in  marine  insurance,  v.  14 
Partnership — 

definition,  v.  228 
of  firm,  V.  232 
who  may  be  partners,  v.  230 
accounts,  v.  255 
apportionment    of    profits    in    a    private 

partnership,  i.  96 
bankruptcy  as  affecting,  v.  255 
bankruptcy  of  a  firm  (Ireland),  ranking  of 

creditors,  etc.,  iii.  486 
continuing  guarantee,  iii.  229 
contract,  form  of,  v.  232 
dissolution — 

accounts  on,  v.  252 

acts  of  partners  as  to  winding  up,  v.  250 

application    of    partnership    property, 

V.  251 
by  arbitration,  v.  249 
bankruptcy,  v.  247 
Court,  V.  247 
death  of  partner,  v.  247 
fraud  or  misrepresentation,  v.  249 
illegality,  v.  247 
Courts  having  jurisdiction  to  dissolve, 

V.  248 
date  of  dissolution  by  Court,  v.  248 
distribution  of  assets  on  final  settle- 
ment after,  v.  254 
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Partnership  {contd. ) — 

effect  as  regards  third  parties,  v.  249 
gazette  notices  as  to,  iii.  187 
premium,  how  treated  on,  v.  249 
rules  as  to  disposal  of  goodwill,  iii.  199 ; 

V.  251 
when  it  takes  place,  v.  247 
duration  of,  v,  232 

existence  of,  rules  for  determining,  v.  228 
implied  powers  of  partners,  v.  233 
incapacity  of  lunatics  to  enter  into,  v.  231 

other  persons  at  common  law,  v.  230 
liability   of   firm    for  acts  of   its  agent, 

V.  233 
liability  of  firm  for  torts,  v.  234 
liability  of  partners  to  creditors — 
bankruptcy,  v.  239 

barred  by  statutes  of  limitation,  v.  241 
duration   of  liability,  commencement, 

V.  237 
extent  of  liability,  v.  237 
judgment  creditor,  v.  241 
nature  of  liability,  v.  236 
novation,  v.  240 
payment  of  debt,  v.  239 
release  of  one  partner,  v.  240 
termination  of  liability,  as  to  future, 
V.  238 
as  to  the  past,  v.  238 
married  women  as  partners,  v.  231 
power  of  partner  to  bind  firm,  v.  232 
receivers,  when  appointed,  v.  470 
relation  of  partners  to  one  another — 
generally,  v.  242 

accounts  during  partnership,  v.  246 
conduct   of  the   partnership  business, 

V.  242 
duty  to  observe  good  faith,  v.  243 
interest  in    partnership   property,    v. 

243 
liability  for   partners'   separate   debts, 

v.  245 
lien  of  partner  on  firm's  property,  v. 

244 
transfer  of  shares,  v.  152,  246 
revocation  of  cautionary  obligations,    v. 

241 
trust     property     improperly     employed, 

liability  of  partners,  v.  235 
bibliography,  v.  255 
Partnership  accounts — 

accounts  during  partnership,  v.  246 
accounts  on  dissolution,  v.  252 
assumption    of    a    partner,    valuation    of 
assets  and  liabilities,  v.  257 
illustrations,  v.  258-60 
death  of  partner,  illustrations  of  accounts, 

v.  268 
distribution  of  assets  on  final  settlement 

of  accounts  after  distribution,  v.  254 
goodwill,  treatment  of,  iii.  203 
interest  on  capital — 

allowed  on  excess  and  charged  on  de- 
ficiency beyond  or  under  a  fixed 
ratio,  iii.  435 
sum,  iii.  434 
effect  on  partners  when  rate  allowed  is 
less  or  greater   than   that  earned, 
iii.  432-34 
method  and  illustration  of  calculating, 
iii.  437 


Partnership  accounts  {contd.) — 

reasons  for  charging  and  allowing,  iii. 

432 
usual  rate,  iii.  432 
opening  partnership  accounts,  illustration 

of,  V.  255-56 
premium  jyaid  by  incoming  partner,  treat 

ment  of,  v.  257 
realisation  of  partnership  accounts — 
rules  of  account,  v.  209 
illustrations,  v.  270-74 
illustration  of  accounts  of  a  partnership 

with  branches,  v.  260-65 
illustration  of  accounts  of  joint  adventures, 
V.  266-67 
Patents,  de])reciation  of,  ii.  370,  375 
Patterns,  depreciation  of,  ii.  369,  375 
Pawnbrokers'  accounts — 

principles  upon  which  to  base  a  system  of 

accounts,  v.  275 
acts  relating  to  pawnbroking,  v.  275 
balance-sheet,  v.  287 
charges  of  pawnbrokers,  v.  293 
forms — 

auction  sales  book,  v.  277 
cash  takings  book,  v.  278 
credit  sales  day  book,  v.  279 
daily  balance  book,  v.  279 
deposits  forfeited  book,  v.  279 
jewellery  stock  book,  v.  280 
ordinary  stock  book,  v.  280 
petty  cash  book,  v.  278 
pledge  book,  v.  277 
purchase  book,  v.  278 
redemptions  book,  v.  277 
unredeemed  pledge  book,  v.  278 
working  of  above  books,  v.  280-84 
general  sales  department,  v.  276 
pledge  department,  v,  276 
pledge  sale  department,  v.  276 
profit  and  loss  account,  v.  286 
profits  of  pawnbrokers,  v.  293 
stocks — 

checking  of,  v.  285 
jewellery  and  valuable  goods,  v.  285 
proof  of  sale  stocks,  v.  286 
proof  of  stocks  in  pledge  department, 
V.  285 
system  for  cash  business,  v.  287 
system  for  a  firm  with  branches — 
general  principles,  v.  288 
balance-sheet,  v.  292 
head  office  books — 
cash  book,  v.  289 
general  ledger,  v.  291 
petty  cash  book,  v.  290 
purchase  book,  v.  290 
stock  accounts,  v.  291 
trading  and  profit  and  loss  accounts, 
V.  292 
trial  balance  of  books,  v.  284 
Payee,  v.  294 
Paymaster-General — 
duties,  iii.  217 

duty  to  honour  cheques  of  late  Accountant- 
General,  i.  23 
Payments — 

appropriation  of,  i.  126 
of  debt,  V.  274 
Payments,   appropriation  of,  to  a  banker,  i. 
217 
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Payt,  V.  29i 
Pd.,  V.  294 
"Penns,"  vi.  142 
Penny,  v.  294 
Per  capita,  v.  294 

Per  capita,  per  stirpes,  succession,  iii.  240 
Percentage  statements — 
definition,  v.  295 

profit  and  loss  account  expressed  in  per- 
centages, V.  295 
use  of,  V.  295 
Permutations  and  combinations — 
combinations — 
definition,  v.  298 

to   find   number  of  ways  in   which   a 
selection  of  r  things  can  be  made 
out  of  n  different  quantities,  v.  299 
examples,  v.  299-305 
permutations — 
definition,  v.  295 
ring  arrangements,  v.  296 
to  find  number  of  permutations  of  n 

things  taken  r  at  a  time,  v,  296 
examples,  v.  298 
Perpetual  ledger.     See  "  Ledgers,  card  " 
Perpetuity — 

definition,  i.  63 

present  value    of  a    perpetuity -due,    iii. 

376 
present  value  when  payable  and  interest 

convertible  at  same  dates,  iii.  377 
present    value    when    payable    p    times, 

interest  convertible  m  times,  iii.  377 
present  value  of  yearly,  i.  65  ;  iii.  376 
Perpetuity-due,  present  value  of,  iii.  376 
Per  pro.,  v.  294 
Personal  accounts — 

definitions,  i.  411  ;  iv.  82  ;  v.  305 
entries  in,  i.  415 
Personal  estate — 

conversion  into  real  estate,  ii.  441 
distinction    between    real    and     personal 

estate,  ii.  440 
how  it  devolves  upon  intestacy,  ii.  448  ; 

vi.  188 
liability  for  testator's  debts,  etc.,  ii.  443 
succession  to.     See  Succession 
Personalty — 

apportionment  of  dividends  and  interests 

thereon,  i.  98 
rule    for    conversion    for    apportionment 

purposes,  i.  107 
See  also  Personal  estate 
Per  stirpes,  v.  294 
Petty  cash,  v.  305 

imprest  system  of,  iii.  313 
Petty  cash  book — 

its  use  and  form,  i.  446 
imprest  system  of  petty  cash,  i.  446 
hotel,  iii.  292 
laundry  branch,  iv.  71 
mineral  water  manufacturers',  v.  58 
pawnbrokers',  v.  278,  290 
Pfennig,  v.  305 
Piers,  valuation  for  rating  purposes  (England), 

iv.  405 
Planimeter,  its  construction  and  uses,  ii.  13 
Plant  and  machinery — 
depreciation,  ii.  472 

valuation  for  rating  purposes  (England), 
iv.  395-400 

VOL.  VI 


Pledge— 

definition,  v.  305 
by  a  mercantile  agent,  v.  333 
distinction  between  mortgage  and,  v.  134 
rights  of  pledger  and  pledgee,  v.  305 
subjects  of  pledge,  v.  305 
P/N,  V.  306 
Poinding — 

definition,  v.  306 
procedure,  v.  306 
ranking  of,  v.  306 

subjects  capable  of  being  poinded,  v.  306 
Policy — 

accident  insurance,  i.  2 
fire,  form,  iii.  28 
floating,  V.  10 

guarantee,  from  loss  from  forgery,  vi.  199 
interest,  v.  9 

losses  covered  by  a  marine  insurance,  v.  14 
marine  insurance  policy,  form,  v.  10 
mortgage  insurance,  vi.  193 
named,  v.  10 
open,  V.  10 
time,  V.  10 
valued,  v.  10 
voyage,  v.  10 
wager  or  honour,  v.  9 
Policy  register  of  an  assurance  company,  foim, 

ii.  213 
Poll- 
right  to  demand  a,  v.  306 
table  A  of  Companies  Act  1862  as  to  a,  v. 

306 
Pools,  ii.  120 

Poor  relief.     See  Local  taxation  and  valuation 
Population — 

census  returns,  vi.  354 
death  and  emigration,  v.  309 
estimating,  vi.  355 
estimating  in  Sweden,  vi.  356 
increase  of,  vi.  358 

diagrams  illustrating,  vi.  356-57 
increase,  actual,  vi.  358 
increase,  natural,  vi.  358 
mortality  tables  constructed  from  popula- 
tion statistics,  v.  119 
natality,  v.  308 
neo-Malthusianism,  v.  308 
nuptiality,  v.  308 
of  British  Empire,  v.  310 

England,  ii.  49 

India,  ii.  49 

Ireland,  ii.  46 

London,  ii.  46 

Scotland,  ii.  49 

United  Kingdom,  ii.  49 

Wales,  ii.  49 
pre-Malthus  views,  v.  307 
propositions  of  Malthus,  v.  308 
quinquennial  census,  vi.  357 
table  showing  population  of  globe  in  1900, 

V.  307 
table  showing  marriage  rate  per  1000  of 

population,  v.  308 
table  showing  annual  rate  per  cent  of  in- 
crease in  a  century,  v.  309 
table     showing    emigrants    from    United 

Kingdom  from  1876-1900,  v.  309 
time  taken  to  double,  vi.  360 
urban  populations,  vi.  359 
See  also  Vital  statistics 

31 
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"Ports,"  vi.  142 

Positive  prescription,  its  application,  v.  320 

Posting — 

use  of  tally  numbers  to  prove,  v.  310 
how  to  find  tally  number,  v.  310-12 
illustration  of  use  of  tally  numbers,  v.  312 
Post  OlHce  Savings  Bank,  history  of,  vi.  32 
Postponed  creditors,  ranking  in  bankruptcy 

(England),  i.  319 
"Potts,"  vi.  142 

Pound,  weight  and  fineness,  v.  314 
Power  of  Attorney,  i.  152 
P.p.,  V.  314 
Pp.,  V.  314 

Precatory  trust,  v.  314 
Preference  shares — 

different  classes  of,  ii.  151 

calls  on,  ii.  156 

cumulative,  ii.  301 

dividends  on,  ii.  394 

power  of  company  to  issue,  ii.  151 

ranking  of,  on  the  assets  of  a  company,  vi. 

134 
transfer  of,  ii.  156 
underwriting  shares,  ii.  170 
Preferential  creditors — 

ranking  in  bankruptcy  (England),  i.  318 
ranking  in  bankruptcy  (Ireland),  iii.  477 
Preferred  stock,  dividend  on,  ii.  394 
Preliminary    expenses,   nature    of   and    how 

treated,  v.  314 
Premium  on  shares,  how"  treated  in  company's 

books,  V.  315 
Premiums — 

apportionment  of  assurance  premiums,  i.  97 
for  guaranteeing  issue  of  debentures,  vi. 

195 
for  guaranteeing    loss  from   forgery,    vi. 
198-99 
Premium  wages  systems — 

characteristic  features,  v.  315 

difi"erential  rate,  v.  315 

progressive  rate,  v.  317 

reference  rate,  v.  318 

time  shared  plan,  v.  316 

comparison    of   results    by   the   different 

methods,  v.  318 
bibliography,  v.  319 
Prescription — 

decennial,  v.  321 

English  Law  on,  v.  319 

long  prescription  in  Scotland,  negative,  v. 

320 
long  prescription  in  Scotland,  positive,  v. 

320 
of  guarantees,  iii.  230 
quinquennial  prescription,  v.  322 
septennial  prescription — 

cautionary  obligations,  v.  321 
citations,  v.  322 
sexennial  prescription,  i.  396,  397  ;  v.  322 
triennial  prescription — 
arrestments,  v.  322 
removings,  v.  322 
rent,  wages,  accounts,  etc.,  v.  322 
vicennial  prescription — 

holograph  writings,  v.  321 
retours  of  service,  v.  321 
Primage,  iii.  238 
Prime  cost — 

meaning  of,  ii.  262 


Prime  cost  (coiitd.) — 

book  suitable  for  jobbing  tradesmen,  ii.  254 
elements  of,  ii.  465 
form  of  card,  ii.  470-77 
Principal  and  agent — 
agent's  lien,  v.  327 
contracts  of  agent — 

liability  of  agent,  v.  330 

liability  of  principal,  v.  328 

right  of  agent  to  sue,  v.  332 

right  of  principal  to  sue,  v.  329 
Factors  Acts,  principal  sections,  v.  333 
implied  warranty  of  authority,  v.  332 
payment  to  agent,  v.  336 
ratification  of  contracts,  etc. — 

doctrine  of  ratification,  v.  323 

conditions   necessary    to    validity,    v. 
323 

effect  of  ratification,  v.  324 

express  or  implied  ratification,  v.  324 
re-imbursement  and  indemnity  of  agent,  v, 

326 
remuneration  of  agent — 

right  of  agent  to  remuneration,  v.  325 

when  paid  by  commission,  v.  325 
secret  profits  and  bribery,  v.  335 
Printers'  book-keeping  and  accounting — 
general  remarks,  v.  337 
balance  sheet,  v.  343 
bought  ledger,  v.  341 
cash  book,  v.  343 
costing — 

case  bill  and  case  bill  book,  v.  348 

case  room  time  slip,  v.  346-47 

elements  of  cost  in  machine  room,   v. 
351 

estimating,  v.  352 

machine  minder's  time  sheet,  v.  350 

machine,  press,  and  warehouse  bill,  v. 
350 

machine  room,  v.  350 

order  book,  v.  344 

reading,  v.  347 

warehouse  charges,  v.  351 

warehouse  memo,  v.  346 

way  bill,  v.  345 
customers'  ledger,  v.  343 
day  book,  v.  342 
invoice  bowk,  v.  341 
organisation  of  establishment,  v.  339 
profit  earned,  v.  340 
time  keeping — 

absence  slip,  v.  354 

overtime  slip,  v.  353 

time  book,  v.  353 
Private  accounts — 

set  of  transactions  recorded  in — 

cash  book,  v.  356 

ledger,  v.  357-60 

balance  sheet,  v.  362 
tabular  system,  v.  362 

form  of  cash  book,  v.  364-65 
Private   companies,   constitution  of,  etc.,   ii. 

175 
Private  ledger — 

general  description,  i.  445 

its  uses,  i.  462 

model    set    of    transactions    recorded    by 

means  of,  i.  462  et  scq. 
Privileged  debts,  in  bankruptcy  (Ireland),  iii. 

477 
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Probate — 

use  of  term,  v.  364 
common  and  solemn  forms  of,  ii.  431 
reasons  for  executor  obtaining,  ii.  431 
register  of  probate  of  wills  to  be  kept  by 
a  company,  ii.  216 
Production,  finance  of,  iii.  15 
Products,  calculation  of  interest  by  means  of, 

i.  6-8,  11 
Profit— 

definition,  i.  416 

apportionment  of,   in  a  private   partner- 
ship, i.  96 
assessable  under  schedule  D,  iii.  319 
certificate  of,  iii.  441-43 
division  of,  in  partnership,  v.  366 
double  account  system  of  arriving  at,  v. 

365 
economic  definition,  v.  364 
for  dividend  purposes,  ii.  160  ;  v.  366 
gross,  iii.  220 
single  account  system  of  arriving  at,   v. 

365 
statutory  or  legal,  v.  364 
Profit  and  loss  account — 

definition,  and  nature  of  accounts  carried  to 

it,  i.  430 
arrangement  of,  v.  367 

form  illustrating,  v.  368 
closing  the,  i.  432 

connection  between  trial  balance,  balance- 
sheet,  and,  i,  437 
examination  of,  by  an  investigating  account- 
ant, iii.  443 
facts     to     be     ascertained     from     a,     v. 

366 
its  economic  aspects  discussed,  i.  36 
its  relation  to  the  balance-sheet,  i.  168, 
177 
Progression — 

arithmetical,  i.  142 
geometrical,  iii.  190 
harmonical,  iii.  236 
Promissory  notes — 
definition,  i.  250 

discounting  of,  by  a  banker,  i.  260 
form  of,  i.  250 
Promoter — 

fiduciary  relation  of,  ii.  169 
who  is  a  promoter  ?  ii.  169 
Property — 

of  a  bankrupt  (England),  i.  305 
(Scotland),  i.  343 
Property  accounts — 

definition,  i.  411  ;  iv.  82 
entries  in,  i.  414 
Prospectus — 

definition,  ii.  171 
directors'  liability  for,  ii.  173 
disclosure  in,  ii.  172 
form,  ii.  171 

misrepresentation  in,  rescission  by  share 
holder,  ii.  172 
who  can  sue,  ii.  174 
Protest — 

of  bills  of  exchange,  i.  248,  383 
dispensed  with,  i.  384 
for  better  security,  i.  384 
place  of,  i.  384 
requisites  of,  i.  384 
without  notary,  i.  385 


Provisional  order — 

under  Private  Legislation  Procedure  Act — 
administration  of  the  Act,  v.  370 
general  orders  as  to  procedure,  v.  370 
leading  characteristics,  v.  370 
provisions  of  Act,  v.  369 
table  of  fees,  v.  370 
under  other  statutes,  v.  371 
bibliography,  v.  371 
Proxy- 
form  of,  V.  372 

in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  i.  305,  339 
use  of  term,  v.  371 
votes  by,  ii.  165 
Puberty,  v.  63 

Public  accounting  and  auditing — 
generally,  iii.  11-13 
audit  of  Government  accounts — 
appeal  to  treasury,  v.  379 
stores  accounts,  v.  379 
summary  of  audit  procedure,  etc.,  v. 

380 
supply  services,  v.  377 
audit  of  local  accounts —     ■^ 

appeal  against  auditor's  decision,  v.  411 
appointment  of  district  auditors,  v.  404 
certificate  by  auditor,  v.  410 
powers  and  duties  of  auditors,  v.  407 
preliminaries  to  audit,  v.  406 
statutory  offences,  v.  410 
surcharges  by  auditors,  v.  409 
audit  of  municipal  accounts,  duties,  etc., 

of  auditors,  v.  412 
Board  of  Guardians — 

accounts,  examination  and  closing  of, 

V.  403 
books  and  accounts,  v.  402 
County  Councils — 

education  accounts,  v.  382 
finance  committee,  v.  381 
general  accounts,  v.  380 
stock  issued  by,  v.  384 
Government  accounts — 

appropriation  accounts,  v.  375 
comptroller  and  auditor-general,  v.  376 
consolidated  fund,  its  working,  v.  373 
finance  accounts  of  United   Kingdom, 

explanation  of,  v.  374-75 
statements    appended    to    finance    ac- 
counts, V.  375 
supply  services,  working  of,  v.  373 
Isolation  Hospital  Committees'  accounts, 

V.  385 
Joint  Committees'  accounts,  v.  385 
Lunatic  Asylums,  accounts  of,  v.  385 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils — 
accounts  of,  v.  394 
financial  statement,  v.  395 
Municipal  Corporations — 
accounts,  v.  386,  392,  400 
borough  fund,  v.  386 
borrowing,  return  as  to,  v.  389 
education  accounts,  v.  388 
electric  lighting,  etc.,  accounts,  v.  387 
stock  issued  by,  regulations,  v.  390 
Overseers  of  Poor — 

accounts,  verification  of,  v.  402 
duties  of,  V.  400 
non-poor  rate  accounts,  v.  401 
Parish     Councils    and    parish    meetings, 
accounts,  v.  399 
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Public  accounting  and  auditing  {contd. ) — 
Port  Sanitary  Authorities,  joint  hospital, 

water,  and  cemetery  boards  accounts, 

V.  400 
Rural  District  Councils,  accounts,  v.  399 
Urban  District  Council — 

education  accounts,  v.  398 

financial  statement,  v.  397 

general  accounts,  v.  395 

orders  as  to  accounts,  v.  396 
See  also  Local  authorities'  accounts  and 
their  audit  (England) 
Public  companies,  ii.  177 
Public  finance — 

control  and  audit,  iii.  13 
expenditure,  iii.  8 
public  accounting,  iii.  11 
public  debts,  iii.  11 
revenue,  iii.  8 
Public- house  accounts.     See  Licensed  victual- 
lers' accounts 
Publishers'  accounts —  ^ 

arrangements  with  authors,  v.  417 
authors'  ledger,  v.  415 
bought  ledger,  v.  415 
cash  book,  v.  415 
cost  ledger,  v.  415 
cost  of  a   publication,    how    treated,    v. 

416 
day  book,  v.  415 
invoice  book,  v.  415 
record  of  advertisements  in  a  publication, 

V.  421 
record  of  stock,  v.  417 

form  of  stock  book,  v.  418 
sales  ledger,  v.  415 
valuation  of  copyrights,  etc.,  v.  418 
examples — 

of  journal  entries,  v.  419 

of  publishing  office  account,  v.  419 

of  cost  account,  v.  421 
Pupil— 

definition^  v.  422 

constitution  of  notour  bankruptcy  in  case 

of  a,  i.  332 
Pupillarity,  v.  63 
"  Put  and  call."     See  Options 

Qualified  acceptance — 

definition^  i.  1 

conditions,  i.  373 
Quasi  partnership,  v.  422 
Quinquennial  prescription,  its  application,  v. 

322 
Quit  rent,  v.  422 
Quorum — 

definition,  v.  423 

in  connection  with   limited  company,  ii. 
164 

of  trustees  (Scotland),  vi.  297 

Rack  rent,  v.  423 
Railway — 

accounts,  v.  423 

assessor's  roll,  its  contents,  iv.  479 

finance  of,  iii.  14 

investment  in  securities  of,  iii.  464 

valuation  for  rating  purposes  (England), 
iv.  370-80 

valuation  for  rating  purposes  (Scotland), 
iv.  477  ' 


Railway  accounts  and  their  audit — 
accountant's  department — 

stations   ledger,   how   written    up,   v. 
437-39 

general  ledger,  accounts  in,  v.  439 

journal,  v.  435 

ledgers,  v.  436 
accounts  passed  for  payment,  v.  433 
audit  of  statutory  books,  etc. — 

debenture  registers,  v.  428 

transfer  register,  v.  428 

verification  of  capital,  v.  427-28 
cheques,  drawing  and  signing,  v.  430-31 
clearing  house,  its  working,  v.  443-49 
financial  books — 

bills  receivable  book,  v.  429 

rent  cash  book,  v.  430 

stations  cash  book,  v.  429 

travelling  cash  book,  v.  429 
forms — 

accounts  passed  for  payment  book,  v. 
458 

address  book  and  share   balances,  v. 
458 

bank  account,  analysis  sheet,  v.  461 

bankers'  drawing  account,  v.  460 

capital  expenditure,  v.  460 

clearing  house  returns,  v.  462 

departmental  ledger  account,  v.  464-65 

journal  entries,  v.  465-66 

monthly    classification     of    passenger 
traffic,  V.  458 

secretary's     daily     advice     sheet     to 
accountant,  v.  458 

stations    daily  cash  advice   sheet,    v. 
457 

steel  account,  v.  462 

stock  sheet  summary,  v.  462 

train  book,  v.  457 

wages  book,  v.  460 
general  manager's  duties,  v.  425 
goods  department,  record  of  transactions, 

V.  433-35 
incorporation  of  companies,  v.  423 
minute  books,  v.  431-32 
passengers'  fares,  treatment  of,  v.  426 
secretary's  duties  summarised,  v.  425 
statement  of  accounts — 

auditors'  duties  as  to,  v.  454-56 

preparation  of,  v.  452 
statement  of  accounts  issued — 

capital  authorised  and  created  by  com- 
pany, form,  V.  446 

stock  and  share  capital  created,  form,  v. 
446 

receipts    and    expenditure  on   capital 
account,  form,  v.  448 

revenue  account,  form,  v.  448 

net  revenue  account,  form,  v.  450 

proposed  appropriation  of  balance  avail- 
able for  dividend,  form,  v.  450 

general  balance-sheet,  form,  v.  450, 

auditors'  certificate,  form,  v.  450 
statutory  books,  v.  427 
stocks  issued  by  companies,  v.  423-25 
stores — 

locomotive    and    carriage    department 
stores,  V.  441 

printed  matter,  stationery,  and  office 
material,  v.  441 

traffic  department  stores,  v.  441 
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Railway  accounts  and  their  audit  {eontd. ) — 
way  and  works  department  stores,  v. 
441 
Banking — 

of  debts  in  bankruptcy.     See  Bankruptcy 
of  securities  on  the  assets  of  a  company, 
vi.  133-34 
Rates  and  taxes — 

liability  of  tenant,  etc.,  iv.  42 

ranking  in  bankruptcy  (England),  i.  318  ; 

vi.  339 
ranking    in    bankruptcy     (Ireland),     iii. 
477 
Rates  of  Local  Authorities.     See  Local  taxa- 
tion and  valuation 
Ratification — 

doctrine  of,  v.  323 

conditions  necessary  to  validity,  v.  323 
effect  of,  V.  324 
express  or  implied,  v.  324 
Rating.     See  Local  taxation  and  valuation 
"Readings,"  vi.  142 
Real  accounts,  i.  411  ;  iv.  83 
Real  estate — 

charging  of  legacies  on,  ii.  441 
conversion  into  personal  estate,  ii.  441 
distinction    between    real    and    personal 

estate,  ii.  440 
how  it  descends  upon  intestacy,  ii.  447 
Land  Transfer  Act  1897,  vi.  188 
liability    for    testator's    debts,    etc.,     ii. 

444 
succession  to.     See  Succession 
Real  par,  iii.  98 
Realty — 

apportionment  of  rents  on,  i.  98 
See  Real  estate 
Rebate,  i.  1 

Receipt,  duty  upon,  v.  467 
Receipts    and    payments,    statements    of,   v. 

467 
Receiver — 

appointed  by  Court — 
accounts,  v.  475,  479 
affidavit  verifying  account,  v.  477 
appointment,  form  of  order  appointing, 
V.  473 
how  appointed,  v.  472 
object  of,  V.  467 
who  may  be  appointed,  v.  471 
discharge  of  receiver,  v.  478 
duties  and  powers  of  management,  v. 

474 
for  debenture  holders,  ii.  334  ;  v.  468 
on  a  deceased's  estate,  v.  469 
an  infant's  estate,  v.  469 
a  lunatic's  estate,  v.  470 
behalf  of  judgment    creditors,    v. 

469 
behalf  of  mortgagees,  v.  470 
foreign  property,  v.  469 
partners'  estates,  v.  470 
salary  of  receivers,  v.  475 
under  Railway  Companies  Act  1867,  v. 

471 
when  manager  is  appointed,  v.  474 
where  title  to  property  is  in  dispute, 

V.  470 
other  appointments,  v.  471 
appointed  under  deeds,  v.  478-79 
right  to  distrain  for  rent,  iv.  35 


Receivers'  accounts — 

classes  of  receivers,  v.  479 

payments  and  allowances  on  account  of 

personal  estate,  v.  481 
payments  and   allowances  on  account  of 

real  estate,  v.  480 
receipts  on  account. of  real  estate,  v.  480 
receipts  on  account  of  personal  estate,  v. 
481 
Receiving  order,  nature  of  a,  i.  272 
Reconstruction — 

under  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Arrangement 

Act,  ii.  194 
under  power  in  memorandum,  ii.  194 
under  section  161  of  Companies'  Act  1862, 
ii.  194 
Record  book — 

in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  i.  294  ;  vi.  338 
of  a  liquidator,  iv.  158 
Redemption  of  debt  by  equal  instalments  of 

principal  and  interest,  i.  QQ 
Reference — 
judicial,  iv.  1 
See  also  Arbitration 
Reference,  oath  on,  v.  198 
Register  of  calls,  form,  ii.  210 
Register  of  directors,  form,  ii.  214 
Register  of  members — 
form,  ii.  200 

statutory  requirements,  ii.  155 
Register  of  mortgages,  statutory  provisions 

and  form,  ii.  208 
Register  of  transfers,  form,  ii.  210 
Reinstatement,  doctrine  of,  ii.  232 
Remainderman — 

equitable   apportionment  between  tenant 

for  life  and  remainderman,  i.  106 
rules  of  apportionment  arising  out  of  the 
application  of  the  rule  in  Howe  v.  Lord 
Dartmouth,  i.  109 
See  also  Reversions 
Remedy,  allowance  for  British  coins,  ii.  302  ; 

V.  71 
Rent— 

definitions,  iv.  32 

apportionment  of,  i.  93  et  seq. ;  iv.  33 

apportionment  between  liferenter  and  fiar 

(Scots  law),  i.  124 
apportionment    between   seller  and    pui'- 

chaser  (Scots  law),  i,  123 
as  stipulated  in  leases,  iv.  26 
ground,  iii.  221 

in  arriving  at  profits  for  compensation  pur- 
poses, ii.  231 
liability  of  lessee  for,  iv.  34 
prescription  of,  v.  322 
quit,  V.  422 
rack,  V.  423 

recovery  by  action,  iv.  40 
recovery  by  distress — 

goods  not  liable  to  be  distrained,  iv.  36 
sale  of  goods,  iv.  39 
when  distress  levied,  iv.  37 
who  may  distrain,  iv.  35 
Scots  law  regarding,  iv.  41 
when  due  and  payable,  iv.  33 
Rent  charge — 

extinction  of,  under  Lands  Clauses  Acts, 

iv.  64 
See  also  Tithes 
Rente,  v.  482 
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Repairs — 

apportionment  between  liferenter  and  fiar 

(Scots  law),  i.  125 
conditions  in  leases  as  to,  iv.  43 
Repairs  and  renewals,  points  to  be  attended 
to  by  an  investigating  accountant,  iii. 
446 
Reserve.     See  Reserves  and  reserve  funds 
Reserve  account.     See  Reserves  and   reserve 

funds 
Reserves  and  reserve  funds — 
definition,  v.  482 
what  is  a  reserve,  v.  484  et  seq. 
what  is  a  reserve  fund,  v.  484  et  seq. 
bad  debts  reserve,  v.  484 
Bank  of  England  reserve,  v.  90 
bank  note,  in  United  States,  iii.  59-60 
depreciation  reserves,  ii.  363  ;  v.  483 
distinction  between  a  surplus  and  reserve, 

V.  484  et  seq. 
Insurance  Companies'  reserves,  iii.  38  ;  v. 

484 
secret,  hidden  or  inner  reserves,  v.  487 
sinking  fund  to  redeem  debentures  issued 
at  discount,  v.  484 
Reserve  fund — 
its  nature,  i.  168 

See  also  Reserves  and  reserve  funds 
Reserve  values  of  assurances,  iv.  140 
Residue  of  an  executry  estate,  how  disposed 

of,  ii.  442 
Resolutions  of  a  company,  different  kinds,  ii. 

164 
Respondentia,  early  provisions  regarding,  v.  6 
Rest — 

use  of  term,  v.  488 

in  weekly  return  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
V.  89 
Restrictive  indorsement  of  cheques,  ii.  85 
Resulting    trusts.      See    Trust    and    trustee 
(England),  Trust  and  trustee  (Scotland) 
Retainer,  executor's  right  of,  ii.  437 
Retours  of  service,  vicennial  prescription  as 

to,  V.  321 
Returns  inwards  book,  its  use,  1.  445 
Returns  outwards  book,  its  use,  i.  446 
Reversion — 

definition,  v.  488 
absolute  and  contingent,  v.  489 
book-keeping,  principles  involved,  v.  507 
formulae — 

absolute  reversion,  v.  494 
contingent  reversion,  v.  497 
power  of  repurchase,  v.  496 
reversionary  charges,  v.  499 
reversionary  life-interests,  v.  499 
how  to  estimate  values   of  trust  funds, 
V.  491 
illustrations,  v.  491-94 
illustration  of  a  reversion  as  appearing  in 

a  will,  V.  488 
methods  of  dealing  with,  v.  504 
mortality  tables  for  valuing,  v.  506 
particulars  required  when  dealing  with,  v. 

490 
reversionary  life-interest,  v.  490 
special  risks,  v.  502 
specimen  of  distringas  and  of  stop  order, 

V.  505 
trustees'  powers  to  invest  in,  v.  504 
bibliography,  v.  508 


Reversionary  annuity,  i.  63 

Reversioner.     See  Reversion^ 

"Rig,"  vi.  142 

"Rollers,"  vi.  142 

Roman  numerals,  origin,  etc.,  i.  134 

"  Rosies,"  vi.  142 

Roup,  use  of  term  in  Scotland,  i.  143 

Royal  Burghs,  Convention  of,  ii.  249 

Royalty — 

classes  of,  v.  508 

short  workings,  v.  508 
Rupee,  weight  and  value,  v.  508 
Rural  District  Councils  (England) — 

accounts,  iv.  194-200  ;  v.  399 

audit    of    accounts,    powers    of    district 
auditor,  iv.  231-34  ;  v.  406 

books  and  accounts  required,  iv.  194-200  ; 
V.  399 

constitution  of,  iv.  194 

expenses  of,  how  provided  for,  iv.  194 
rates  for  special  expenses,  iv.  419 

expenditure  of,  iv.  418 

financial  statement,  form,  iv.  196-199 
Rural  District  Councils  (Ireland) — 

books  and  accounts,  iv.  248 

functions,  iv.  240 

proposals  as  to  works,  etc.,  iv.  242-43 

regulations   as  to   procedure  at  audit  of 
accounts,  iv.  240 

Sale— 

by  mortgagee  of  mortgaged  land,  v.  140 
of  incorporeal  moveables,  vi.  14 

goods.     See  Sale  of  goods 

land  (England),  vi.  15 

land  (Scotland),  vi.  28 
Sale,  bill  of.  See  Bill  of  sale 
Sale  of  goods — 

Act  of  1893,  application  to  Scotland,  vi.  1 
agreement  to  sell,  vi.  2 
auction  sales,  i.  152  ;  vi.  14 
buyer,  remedies  of  the — 

breach  of  warranty,  remedy  for,  vi.  13 

damages  for  non-delivery,  vi.  13 

specific  performance  applied  for,  vi.  13 
capacity  of  parties,  vi.  2 
conditions  and  warranties — 

conditions    to    be    fulfilled   by  seller, 
vi.  4 

implied  conditions   as  to  quality  and 
fitness,  vi.  5 

implied  undertaking  as  to  title,  vi.  4 
contract  of  sale,  vi.  1 

acceptance  of  goods,  vi.  3,  10 

formalities  of,  vi.  2 

perfonnance  of,  vi.  9 

price,  how  determined,  vi.  4 

subject-matter  of  the,  vi.  3 
contract,  performance  of — 

acceptance  of  goods,  vi.  3,  10 

delivery  by  instalments,  iii.  346  ;  vi.  10 

delivery,  liability  of  buyer  for  neglect- 
ing or  refusing,  vi.  11 

delivery  of  goods,  vi.  9 

delivery  of  wrong  quantity,  vi.  10 

delivery  to  carrier,  vi.  10 
earnest,  ii.  399 
passing  of  property — 

in  ascertained  goods,  vi.  6 

in  unascertained  goods,  vi.  6 

time  of,  vi.  6 
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Sale  of  goods  (contd.) — 

right  of  disposal,  reservation  of,  vi.  7 
risk  of  loss,  vi.  8 
seller,  remedies  of — 

action  for  price,  vi.  12 

damages  for  non-acceptance,  vi.  13 
seller,  rights  of  unpaid — 

lien  or  right  of  retention,  vi.  11 

re-sale  by  buyer  or  seller,  vi.  12 

stoppage  in  transitu,  vi.  181 
transfer  of  title — 

goods  sold  remaining  in  seller's  posses- 
sion, vi.  8 

sale  by  person  not  the  owner,  vi.  9 

sale  in  market  overt,  vi.  8 

writ  of  execution  against  goods,  vi.  9 
Sale  of  incorporeal  moveables  (Scotland),  vi. 

14 
Sale  of  land  (England) — 
capacity  of  parties — 

building  societies,  vi.  15 

corporations,  vi.  15 

executors  and  administrators,  vi.  15 

infants,  vi.  16 

joint  stock  companies,  vi.  16 

lunatics,  vi.  16 

married  women,  vi.  16 

Settled  Land  Acts,  vi.  17 

tenants  in  tail,  vi.  19 

trustees,  vi.  20 
completion  of  sale — 

covenants  for  title,  vi.  25 

effect  of  death  or  bankruptcy  before, 
vi.  26 

payment  of  price,  vi.  24 

time  for,  vi.  26 

title-deeds  to  be  handed  over,  vi.  25 
contract,  form  of — 

must  be  in  writing,  vi.  20 

specific  performance  where  no  memor- 
andum, vi.  21 
contract,  rights  and  duties  under — 

purchaser  entitled  to  possession,  vi.  22 

purchaser's  lien  for  deposit,  vi.  22 

purchaser's  risk   at  date  of  contract, 
vi.  21 

vendor's  duty  to  convey  title,  vi.  22 

vendor  entitled   to   interest  on  price, 
vi.  22 

vendor's  lien  for  purchase  price,  vi.  22 

vendor  to  look  after  property,  vi.  22 
purchaser's  remedies,  vi.  27 
title- 
duty  of  purchaser's  solicitor  to  peruse 
abstract  of,  vi.  22 

length  of,  vi.  23 

vendor  bound  to  deliver  abstract  of, 
vi.  22 

where  land  is  copyhold,  vi,  24 

where  land  is  held  on  lease,  vi.  24 

where  land  is  held  on  underlease,  vi.  24 
vendor's  remedies,  vi.  27 
Sale  of  land  (Scotland) — 
feudal  system,  vi.  28 
capacity  of  parties,  vi.  28 
contract,  form  of — 

writing  required,  vi.  29 

when  sale  by  auction,  articles  of  roup, 
vi.  30 
contract,  performance  of,  vi.  30 
Sales,  cash.     See  Cash  sales 


Sasines,  Register  of.     See  Infeftment 
Savings — 

causes    affecting    the    fund    from    which 

savings  can  be  made,  i.  50 
causes  inducing  people  to  save,  i.  50 
Savings  Banks — 

history  of  the  movement  in  United  King- 
dom, vi.  31 
distinguishing  features  of,  vi.  35 
continental  and  colonial,  vi.  34 
Dutch  Pose  Office,  iii.  80 
French  postal,  iii.  76 
French  private,  iii.  76 
Italian  Post  Office,  iii.  84 
United  States,  iii.  55 
School  Boards  (Scotland) — 
accounting  and  audit — 

accounts,  examination  of,  iv.  324 
form  of,  iv.  322-24 
inspection  of,  iv.  325 
transmission  of,  iv.  324 
audit,  cost  of,  iv.  325 
auditor,  iv.  324 
statutory  provisions,  iv.  324 
loans,  iv.  468,  472 
number  of  districts,  iv.  435 
Scotch    bankruptcy    law.      See    Bankruptcy 

(Scotland) 
Scots  money,  value  in  sterling  money,  vi. 

36" 
Scottish  Institute  of  Accountants,  its  forma- 
tion and  amalgamation,  i.  13 
Scrip,  inscribed,  iii.  345 
Seal  book,  form,  ii.  216 
Secretary — 

preliminary  remarks,  vi.  36 

Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries,  vi.  38 

duties — 

accounts,  audit  of,  vi.  61 

balancing  of,  vi.  61 
agenda    sheets    for    board     meetings, 

vi.  41 
allotment  letters  sent  out,  vi.  48 
allotment,  resolution  as  to,  vi.  48 
annual  list  to  be  lodged,  vi.  56 
application  and  allotment  sheets  to  be 
prepared,  vi.  44 
forms,  vi.  45-47 
application     and     allotment      sheets, 

arrangement  of,  vi.  47 
books  of  a  new  company,  vi.  43 
calls  on  shares,  procedure,  vi.  53 

forms,  vi.  53 
certificates  to  be  issued  to  shareholders, 
vi.  55 
form,  vi.  56 
dividends,  payment  of,  vi.  62 
financial  books,  opening  of,  vi.  49,  52 
financial  statements  to  board  meetings, 

vi.  57 
first  meeting  of  board  of  directors,  vi. 

41 
forfeiture  of  shares,  vi.  60 
general  meetings,  vi.  62 
letters  of  regret,  vi.  49 
minutes  of  meetings,  vi.  43 
register    of    mortgages    to    be    kept, 

vi.  52 
statutory  declaration  as  to  allotment, 

vi.  50 
statutory  meeting,  agenda,  etc.,  vi.  55 
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Secretary  {contd.) — 

transfers  of  shares,  registration  of,  vi. 

57-60 
transfer  of  shares,  registration  of  pro- 
bate, vi.  59 
under    Companies    Acts,    short     sum- 
mary, vi.  39 

legal  position  of,  to  a  limited  company,  ii. 
165 

railway  company,  v.  425  et  seq. 

bibliography,  vi.  38 
Secret  Reserves,  nature  of,  v.  487 
Secured    creditors,    ranking    in    bankruptcy 

(Ireland),  iii.  478,  481 
Securities — 

banks,  iii.  464 

colonial,  iii.  463 

corporation  stocks,  iii.  463 

dealt  in  on  Stock  Exchange,  vi.  132     ^ 

foreign  stocks,  iii.  465 

government  (consols),  ii.  238  ;  iii.  463 

heritable,  iii.  242 

Indian,  iii.  464 

international,  iii.  439 

land,  iii.  466 

mines,  iii.  466 

on  which  banks  grant  advances,  i.  258 

railways,  iii.  464 

ranking  of,  on  the  assets  of  a  company, 
vi.  133-34 
Sederunt  book,  duty  of  trustee  in  a  sequestra- 
tion to  keep,  i.  345 
Select  mortality  tables.      See  Mortality  ex- 
perience 
Septennial  prescription — 

of  cautionary  obligations,  v.  321 

of  citations,  v.  322 
Sequestration — 

accounts  of  trustee,  vi.  331 
form,  vi.  332-35 

act  and  warrant  of  trustee,  i.  51,  341 

appeals  in,  i.  352 

assignee  acquiring  debt  after  sequestration, 
i.  151 

claims  for  voting,  i.  338 

commissioners,  i.  342  ;  ii.  131 

contracts,  position  of  t.  ustee,  i.  345 

conveyances,  etc.,  free  from  stamp  duty, 
i.  355 

creditors  and  their  meetings,  i.  354 

deed  of  arrangement,  i.  351 

discharge  of  bankrupt  without  composi- 
tion, i,  348 

discharge  on  composition  contract,  i.  349 

effect  of^  on  diligences,  i.  342 

examination  of  bankrupt,  i,  342 

first  meeting,  election  of  trustee,  i.  340 

interim  preservation  of  estate,  i,  337 

procedure  in  case  of  deceased  debtors,  i.  336 

procedure  in  case  of  a  living  debtor,  i.  335 

ranking  of  claims,  dividends,  i.  346 

recall  of,  i.  337 

reckoning  of  periods  of  time,  i.  356 

registration  and  publication,  i.  337 

second  meeting,  management  and  realisa- 
tion of  estate,  i.  345 

supervision  of  proceedings  by  Accountant 
of  Court,  i.  21,  355 

the  trustee,  i.  352 

vesting  of  estate  in  trustee,  i.  343 

vesting  of  heritable  estate  in  trustee,  i.  344  | 


Sequestration  {contd.) — 

vesting  of  moveable  estate  in  trustee,  i. 

151,  343 
vesting  of  rights  of  action  in  trustee,  i. 

344 
See  also  Trustee  (in  a  sequestration) 
Set-otr,  of  debts,  ii.  220 
Settled  Land  Acts — 

investment   of  capital    money  under,    vi. 

280 
sale  of  land  under,  vi.  17  et  seq. 
Settlement,  Stock  Exchange,  vi.  136,  143 
Settlement  estate  duty — 
upon  what  payable,  ii.  323 
exemptions  from,  ii.  324 
payment  of,  ii.  324 
examples,  ii.  325 
Seventeen  offices'  experience,  description  of, 

V.  128 
Sexennial  prescription,  of  bills  of  exchange, 

V.  322 
Share  warrants — 

description  of,  vi.  64 
stamp  duty  on,  vi.  64 
Shipbuilders'  accounts — 

cost  accounts,  ii.  273  ;  vi.  76-78 

details  of  work,  method  of  describing  by 

letters,  vi.  71 
directors'  sanction  for  supplies,  vi.  64 
financial  books — 
cash  book,  vi.  75 
credits  to  customers  book,  vi.  75 
credits  to  departments  book,  vi.  69-70 
day  book,  vi.  74 
debits  to  works  book,  vi.  69 
invoice  book,  vi.  65-67 
journal,  vi.  76 
ledgers,  vi.  75 
stores  issued  book,  vi.  68 
stores  issued,  return  of,  vi.  70 
stores  ledger,  vi.  70,  72-73 
stores  received  book,  vi.  67 
wages  book,  vi.  72 
Shipping  accounts,  depreciation  of  ships,  ii. 

372 
Short  bills,  vi.  79 
Short  workings,  v.  508 
Shunting,  meaning  of  term  as  applied  to  Stock 

Exchange  transactions,  i.  126 
Simple  interest.     See  Interest 
Single  account  system,  arriving  at  profit^  by, 

V.  365 
Single  entry — 

book-keeping  by,  i.  489 
how  to  arrive  at  the  profit  or  loss,  i.  489 
Sinking  fund — 

annual  instalment  to  repay  a  loan  by^ac- 

cumulating  a,  i.  66  ;  iii.  351,  385-86 
capital   outstanding  at    end    of  m   years 

under  certain  conditions,  iii.  386 
of  Municipal  Corporations,  v.  183 
of  Municipal  Tramway  Companies,  vi.'242 
to  provide  for  depreciation,  ii.  363 
See  also  Reserves  and  reserve  funds 
Sinking  fund  a.ssurances — 
definition,  i.  68  ;  iii.  388 
calculation  of  premiums,  allowing  for  fall 

in  rate  of  interest,  iii.  389 
single  and  annual  premiums  for  such  assur- 
ances, i.  68  ;  iii.  388 
use  of,  iii.  388 
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Slide  rule — 

construction,  ii.  4 
division  by,  ii.  5 
fuller  slide  rule,  ii.  5 
multiplication  by,  ii.  4 
proportion  by  means  of,  ii.  4 
to  tind  cube  of  a  number  by,  ii.  5 
to  find  the  cube  root  by,  ii.  5 
Slip  system,  brief  description,  i.  501 
Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors — 
its  formation,  i.  13 
examinations,  i.  17 
Society  of  Accountants  in  Aberdeen,  its  for- 
mation, i.  13 
Society  of  Accountants  in  Edinburgh,  its  for- 
mation, i.  13 
Solicitors'  book-keeping — 
bank  accounts,  vi.  82 
cash  book,  vi,  79 
clerks'  day  book,  vi.  80 
County  Court  ledger,  vi.  83 
draft  costs  book,  vi.  80 
expenses  book,  vi.  81 
general  ledger,  vi.  80 
journal,  vi.  80 
mortgage  register,  vi.  81 
principal's  day  book,  vi.  80 
private  ledger,  vi.  81 
suspense  profit  and  loss  account,  vi.  81 
Kain's  system,  -pro  forma  set  of  accounts — 

cash  journal,  vi.  82-92 

expenses  book,  vi.  92-93 

general  ledger,  vi.  94-103 

private  ledger,  vi.  104-105 

trial  balance,  vi.  106 

balance-sheet,  vi.  106 
Solicitors'  book-keeping  (Scotland) — 

business  accounts  rendered  register,  vi.  108 

business  day  book,  vi.  108 

business  ledger,  vi.  108 

call  book,  vi.  108 

cash  book,  vi.  109 

cash  ledgers,  vi.  109 

diaries  and  writings  books,  vi.  107 

general  ledger  accounts — 

bad  debts,  vi.  Ill 

bank  account,  vi.  110 

business  charges,  vi.  110 

fire  and  life  insurance  commission,  vi. 
110 

interest,  vi.  Ill 

postages  and  petty  cash,  vi.  110 

profit  and  loss  account,  vi.  Ill 

rent,  office  expenses,  etc.,  vi.  110 

salaries,  vi.  110 
journal,  vi.  Ill 
ledger  accounts,  vi.  109 
opening  books,  vi.  Ill 
model    set    of    transactions    recorded    in 

different  books,  vi.  113-22 
model  set  of  transactions  recorded  in  difi'er- 

ent  books  when  a  private  ledger  is  kept, 

vi.  122-28 
Sovereign,  weight  and  fineness,  vi.  129 
"Souths,"  vi.  142 

Special  agency,  nature  of  the  authority-con- 
ferred, i.  56 
Special  indorsement — 

of  bills  of  exchange,  i.  378 
of  cheques,  ii.  85 
Special  resolution,  ii.  143 


Specie  points.     See  Grold  points 

Si>orting    rights,    valuation    for   rating  pur- 

l^oses  (England),  iv,  405 
Square  measure,  table  of,  vi.  407 
"Stag,"  vi.  142 
Statement  of  affairs — 

in  bankruptcy  proceedings   (England),   i. 
273 
(Ireland),  iii.  470,  477 
(Scotland),  i.  340 

arrangement  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
iii.  454 
in  company  liquidations,  ii.  184 
Statistics,  vital.     See  Vital  statistics 
Statute  of  frauds,  as  affecting  guarantees,  iii. 

226-27 
Statutes  of  limitation — 
purport  of  Acts,  iv.  155 
as  affecting  bills  and  notes,  i.  395 
right  of  trustees  to  plead,  vi.  287 
Steel-making,  cost  records,  ii.  271 
Stg.,  vi.  129 

Stock  books.     See  Stocks  and  stock-taking 
Stockbrokers'  accounts — 

methods  of  transacting  business,  vi.  142 
books — 

brokers'  ledger,  vi.  146 
accounts  in,  vi.  157 
carrying-over  day  book,  vi.  145 

form,  vi.  150-51 
cash  book,  vi.  145 

form,  vi.  152-53 
clean  exchange  book,  vi.  144 

form,  vi.  148-49 
clients'  ledger,  vi.  146 

accounts,  vi.  156 
day  book,  vi.  145 

form,  vi.  150-51 
exchange  note  book,  vi.  144 
journal,  vi.  145 
form,  vi.  154 
petty  cash  book,  vi.  145 

form,  vi.  152-53 
private  ledger,  vi.  146 
accounts  in,  vi.  158 
settlement  book,  vi.  146 

form,  vi.  155 
total  book,  vi.  145 

form,  vi.  154 
transfer  book,  vi.  145 
fomi,  vi.  148-49 
continuation  note,  form,  vi.  164 
contract  notes,  vi.  163-64 
note  of  account  issued  to  clients,  vi.  166 
profit  and  loss  account  and  balance-sheet, 

vi.  161 
ticket,  form,  vi.  166 
examples  of  transactions,  vi.  161 
Stock  Exchange — 

introduction,  vi.  129 
origin  and  history,  vi.  130 
arbitrage  dealings  on,  i.  126 
bargain,  i.  367 
buying  in,  i.  531 
call,  ii.  14 
carrying  over,  ii.  18 
constitution  of — 

brokers  and  jobbers,  iii.  491  ;  vi.  131 
clerks,  vi.  131 

members,  entrance  fees,  etc.,  vi.  131 
owners,  vi.  130 
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stock  Exchange  {contd. ) — 
corner,  ii.  252 

cover  system,  ii.  300  ;  vi.  138 
dealer,  ii.  321 
defaulter,  ii.  354 
differences,  ii.  387 
discount,  ii.  393 
hammered,  iii.  233 
how  business  is  transacted,  vi.  142 

taking  the  order,  vi.  134 

bulls  and  bears,  i.  368,  531  ;  vi.  135 

contract  note,  ii.  249  ;  vi.  135 

making  a  price,  vi.  134 

marking  and  checking,  vi.  135 

reselling  before  settlement,  vi.  135 
lame  duck,  iv.  9 
lists  and  quotations — 

application  for  quotation,  vi.  139 

daily  list,  vi.  139 

street  prices,  vi.  140 

the  "tape,"  vi.  140 

other  publications,  vi.  140 

ex  all,  meaning  of,  ii.  412  ;  vi.  139 

ex  div.     ,,        ,,      ii.  429  ;  vi.  139 

ex  new     ,,         ,,      ii.  463  ;  vi.  139 

ex  rights  ,,         „      ii.  463  ;  vi.  139 
making-up  price,  iv.  506 
number  in  United  Kingdom,  ii.  412 
official  assignees,  v.  199 
option  dealing,  v.  226  ;  vi.  137 
outside  brokers,  vi.  131 
ranking  of  securities  on  assets  of  company — 

debentures,  vi.  133 

ordinary  shares,  vi.  134 

preference  shares,  vi.  134 

vendors'    and     founders'     shares,    vi. 
134 
securities  dealt  in,  and  their  transfer — 

distinction  between  stock  and  shares, 
vi.  132 

bonds  to  bearer,  vi.  133 

inscribed  stock,  vi.  132 

registered  stocks  and  shares,  vi.  133 

trustee  stocks,  iii.  457 
settlement,  vi.  143 

contango  day,  vi.  136 

I)ay  day,  vi.  137 

settling  department,  vi.  137 

ticket  day,  vi.  136 
shunting,  i.  126 
list  of  terms  used  on,  vi.  140-42 
Stocks  and  stocktaking — 
introductory,  vi.  166 

auditors'  responsibility  as  to  stock,  i.  183, 
185,  191  ;  iii.  145  ;  vi.  176 

Kingston  cotton  mills  case,  vi.  176-78 
hotel  stocktaking,  iii.  306 
pawnbrokers'  stocks,  how  verified,  v.  286- 

287 
points  to  be  investigated  by  an  investigat- 
ing accountant,  iii.  445 
purposes  of  taking  stock,  vi.  167 
stock  books — 

hotel — 

kitchen,  iii.  296 
cellar,  iii.  299 
furniture,  iii.  301 
general  stock-book,  iii.  301 
plate,  cutlery,  etc.,  iii.  301 

laundry,  iv.  79-80 

licensed  victuallers',  iv.  107 


Stocks  and  stocktaking  {contil.) — 

mineral  water  manufacturers',  v.  61 
pawnbrokers'  ordinary,  v.  280 

jewellery,  v.  280 
publishers',  v.  418 
stock  book  for  use  at  office,  iii.  118 
stock  ledger  for  use  at  warehouse,  iii. 

117 
stores  issued  analysis  book,  vi.  169 
stores  ledger,  vi.  171 
stores  returned  analysis  book,  vi.  170 

form,  vi.  172-73 
theatre  bar  stock  sheet,  vi.  216-17 
timber  merchants,  vi.  169 
tests    to    prove    accuracy    of    stock,    vi. 

180 
treatment  of  stock  in  accounts,  vi.  175- 

176 
valuation  of  stock — 

basis  of  valuation,  vi.  167 
methods  of  taking  stock,  vi.  167 
verification  of  stock,  vi.  178 

advantages  of  reconciling,  iii.  119 
broad  principles,  vi.  179 
certified  stock  lists,  vi.  178 
goods  sold,  but  delivered  after  stock- 
taking, vi.  180 
necessity  for  reconciling,  iii.  116 
post-dated  invoices,  vi.  179 
reconciliation  statement,  iii.  118 
wine  merchant's  stock,  vi.  430 
work  in  progress — 
valuation  of,  vi.  171 

illustration,  vi.  172-73 
valuation  of  stock  in  each  department, 
vi.  174 
Stock-taking.     See  Stocks  and  stock-taking 
Stoppage  in  transitu — 
definition,  vi.  181 
how  right  is  exercised,  vi.  182 
when  goods  deemed  to  be  in  transit,  vi. 

181  _ 
when  right  arises,  vi.  181 
when  right  is  defeated,  vi.  182 
Stores — 

record  of,  in  a  tramway  company's  books, 

vi.  232-37 
stores  issued,  analysis  book,  vi.  169 

form,  vi.  170-71 
stores  ledger,  vi.  171 
stores  returned,  analysis  book,  vi.  170 

form,  vi.  172-73 
See  also  Cost  accounts 
Street  prices,  vi.  140 
Submission,  constitution  of  a  submission  in  a 

reference  out  of  Court,  i.  128 
Subtraction,  process  of,  i.  136 
Subventions —  • 

as  regards  England — 
history,  iv.  426 
education  grants,  iv.  427 
local  tiixation  gi-ants,  iv.  428-32 
as  regards  Scotland — 
history,  iv.  458 
grants  out  of  parliamentary  votes,  iv. 

462 
local  taxation  grants,  iv.  459-62 
summary  of  grants,  iv.  462 
Succession — 
duty,  ii.  323 
to  realty  upon  intestacy,  ii.  447 
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Succession  {co7itd.) — 

distribution  of  personalty  on  intestacy,  ii. 
448 
statutes  of  distribution,  provisions,  vi. 

188 
degrees  of  kindred,  how  reckoned,  vi. 

189 
right  of  the  Crown,  vi.  190 
conflict  of  laws,  vi.  190 
escheat,  vi.  188 
husband's  rights — 
curtesy,  vi.  184 
to  personal  estate,  vi.  184 
Land  Transfer  Act,  1897,  vi.  188 
to  borough- English  land,  vi.  187 
copyholds,  vi.  187 
freeholds,  rules  of  descent,  vi.  185-87 

illustration  of  rules,  vi.  186 
gavelkind  land,  vi.  187 
widow's  rights,  vi.  183 
dower,  vi.  183 
freebench,  vi.  184 
Succession  (Scotland) — 

legal  rights  not  cut  down  by  wills,  vi.  420 
of  heirs-at-law  to  heritage,  iii.  238' 
payment  of  debts  by  executor,  iv.  190 
to  heritable  securities,  iii.  247 
'     See  also  Heirs,  Jus  relictas,  Jus  relicti,  and 

Legitim 
Succession  duty — 

by  Avhom  and  upon  what  payable,  ii.  323 
exemptions  from,  ii.  324 
payment  of,  ii.  324 
examples,  ii.  325 
table  of  rates  of,  ii,  324 
Successive  interests — 

list  of  statutes  regarding  apportionment 
of,  i.  105 
Superior,  iii.  2 
Sui>eriority,  iii.  2 
Supply  services — 
audit  of,  V.  377 
working  of,  v.  373 
Suretyship.     See  Guarantee 
Suretyship  insurance — 

reasons  for  existence  of  companies,  vi.  191 
fidelity  insurance — 

consideration  of  application,  vi.  201 
liabilities  of  auditors,  vi.  203 
varieties  of  employees  insured,  vi.  202 
guarantee  of  contingencies — 
possessor  title,  vi.  196 
Presumption  of  Life  Act,  vi.  197 
reversionary  transactions,  vi.  200 
guarantee  of  debentures — 

consideration  of  application,  \i.  194 
premiums  charged,  vi.  195 
guarantee  of  loss  from  forgery  or  theft  of 
documents,  vi.  198 
policy,  vi.  199 
premium,  vi.  198-99 
guarantee  of  loss  of  documents,  vi.  197 
guarantee  of  loss  on  shares  from  calls,  vi. 

198 
guarantee  of  mortgages  over — 

freehold  and  leasehold  property,  vi.  192 
landed  estates,  vi.  192 
licensed  property,  vi.  192 
potential  securities,  vi.  193 
trade  and  manufacturing  premises,  vi. 
193 


Suretyship  insurance  {contd. ) — 

guarantee  of  shares  of  missing  beneficiaries 

distributed,  vi.  200 
policy  for  guarantee  of  mortgages,  vi.  193 

Surplus.     See  Reserves  and  reserve  funds 

Surrender  of  shares,  legal  decisions  on,  ii. 
160 

Surrender  values,   considerations  for  deduc- 
tions from  true  value,  iv.  141 

Survivorship  annuity,  i.  63 

Suspense  account,  its  use,  i.  417 

Syndicates,  in  production,  ii.  120 

Systems  of  internal  check,  vi.  205 

Table  A,  vi.  205 
Tabular  book-keeping — 

columnar  journals,  iii.  496-98 
fish  salesmen's,  vi.  259 
theatre  journal,  vi.  220-21 
suitable  for  hotels,  iii.  283 
tabular  cash  books — 

building  societies'  cash  book,  vi.  207 
charitable  institutio  n's  cash  book,  vi.  206 
trawling  company's,  vi.  255 
trustee  (in  bankruptcy  (England)),  vi. 

338 
use  of,  vi.  205 
tabular  ledgers,  iv.  85 
use  of,  vi.  207-8 
form,  vi.  208 
for  laundry,  iv.  71 
Tabular  cash   books.     See  Cash  books,   and 

Tabular  book-keeping 
Tabular  ledgers.     See  Tabular  book-keeping, 

and  Ledgers 
Tacking,  power  of  mortgagee  to  tack,  v.  148 
Tally  numbers,  use  of,  to  prove  posting,  v. 

310 
"Talon,"  vi.  142 
Tare,  i.  61  ;  iii.  220 
TarifiF,  conventional,  ii.  251 
Tate's  arithmometer — 
addition  by,  ii.  8 
construction  of,  ii.  7 
multiplication  by,  ii.  8 
subtraction  and  division  by,  ii.  9 
Taxation — 

by  local  authorities.     See  Local  taxation 

and  valuation 
indirect,  iii.  337 

of  unearned  increment  of  land,  iii.  333 
principles  of,  iii.  9 
Teinds— 

definition,  vi.  209 

calculation  of,  vi.  210 

maintenance  of  clergy  out  of,  vi.  209 

the  appointment  and  functions  of  common 

agent,  ii.  132 
bibliography,  vi.  210 
See  also  Tithes 
Telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  valuation  for 

rating  purposes  (England),  iv.  405 
Temporary  annuity — 
definition,  i.  63 
deferred,  i.  63 
value  of,  i.  72 
Tenant.     See  Landlord  and  tenant 
Tenant  for  life — 

equitable   apportionment  between  tenant 

for  life  and  remainderman,  i.  106 
power  to  grant  leases,  iv.  14 
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Tenant  for  life  {contd. ) — 

rules  of  apportionment  arising  out  of  the 
application  of  the  rule  in  Howe  v.  Lord 
Dartmouth,  i.  109 
Settled  Land  Acts  as  affecting,  vi.  17 
Tenant  in  tail — 
powers  of,  lii.  1 
power  to  convey  land,  vi.  19 
Settled  Land  Acts  as  affecting,  vi.  17  et  seq. 
Terce,  vi.  210 

from  what  payable,  iv.  152 
process  of  kenning  to  the,  iv.  6 
Theatre  accounts — 
admission  money — 

advanced  booking  return,  vi.  211 
bookings  matured  return,  vi.  213 
gallery  return,  vi.  213 
libraries  and  agents  return,  vi.  213 
pit  return,  vi.  212 
upper  circle  return,  vi.  212 
final  return,  vi.  211 
advertisements  on  programmes,  vi.  215 
balance-sheet,  vi.  222 
books  sold,  form,  vi.  214 
cash  book,  vi.  220 
cloak-room  receipts,  vi.  215 
expenditure,  summary  of,  216-17 
journal,  vi.  220-21 
profit  and  loss  account,  vi.  221 
programme  receipts,  vi.  213 
provincial  tours,  record  of  transactions,  vi. 

218-20 
refreshment  department — 

bar  stock  sheet,  form,  vi.  216-17 
weekly  bar  return,  vi.  215 
Time  policy,  v.  10 
Tithe- 
alteration  of  apportionments,  vi.  223 
apportionment  of,  i.  99 
commutation     and    apportionments,     vi. 

222 
extraordinary  tithe  rent-charge,  vi.  225 
recovery  of,  vi.  223 
redemption,  vi.  224 

rights  of  vendors  and  purchasers,  vi.  224 
See  also  Teinds 
Tithe  rent-charge — 

list  of  statutes  dealing  with  apportionment 

in  respect  of  estate,  i.  103 
valuation  for  rating  purposes,  iv.  400 
Title  deeds,  advances  by  bank  over,  i.  262 
Token  coins,  profit  on  issue  of,  v.  66 
Tolls,  valuation  for  rating  purposes  (England), 

iv.  385-87 
Torrcns  system  of  titles,  v.  168 
Torts,  liability  of  firm  for,  v.  234 
Total  loss,  in  marine  insurance,  v.  14 
Town   Councils   (Scotland).      See    Municipal 

Corporations  (Scotland) 
Trade  marks,  depreciation  of,  ii.  370,  375 
Tramways,    valuation     for     rating    purposes 
(England),  iv.  380-82 
valuation  for  rating  purposes  (Scotland), 
iv.  478  ;  vi.  250 
Tramway  accounts — 

accountant    to   a  tramway  company,    vi. 

226 
annual  financial  statement,  vi.  244 
American  form,  vi.  245-48 
British  form,  vi.  244-45 
Continental  form,  vi.  248-49 


Tramway  accounts  {contd.) — 
books  of  account,  etc. — 

bank  accounts,  vi.  240 

cash  book,  vi.  240 

counterfoil  receipt  books,  vi.  239 

finance  book,  form,  vi.  239 

general  ledger,  vi.  241 

invoice  allocation  book,  vi.  241 

journal,  vi.  241 

tradesmen's  ledger,  vi.  241 
car  maintenance,  forms  in  use,  vi.  238-39 
depreciation,  ii.  367,  374,  375  ;  vi.  243 
income  and  expenditure,  statement  of,'vi. 

242 
sinking  funds,  vi.  242 
stores,  dispatch  of,  dispatch  note,  vi.  236 

ledger,  form,  vi.  235 

pricing  stores  issued,  vi.  236 

purchase  order,  vi.  233 

requisition  by  foremen,  form,  vi.  237 

requisition  form,  vi.  232-33 

standard  list  of  stores,  vi.  234 

stores  received  book,  vi.  234-235 

track  maintenance,  vi.  237 

workshop  order,  vi.  233 
traffic  returns — 

car  hours,  vi.  229 

car  mileage,  vi.  228 

daily  traffic  return,  vi.  228 

journey  way  bill,  vi.  226-27 

passengers  carried,  vi,  229 

total  way  bill,  vi.  226-27 
tramway  associations,  vi.  225 
valuation  for  assessment  purposes,  iv.  380, 

478  ;  vi.  250 
valuation  for  income  tax  assessment,  vi. 

252 
wages — 

abstract  of,  vi.  232 

balancing,  vi.  230 

payment  of,  pay  clerk's  statement,  vi. 
230-31 

recording    of   time,    wages  sheet,    vi. 
229-30 
time  allocation,  return,  vi.  230 
Transfer  of  shares,  ii.  156 
agreement  book,  vi.  59 
blank,  i.  400  ;  ii.  158 
forged  transfers,  ii.  157  ;  iii.  110 
in  a  winding  up,  ii.  158 
mode  and  form  of,  ii.  157 
register  of,  ii.  210 
secretary's  duties  as  to,  vi.  57-60 
to  infants,  ii.  158 
Trawling  accounts — 

trawling  industry,  vi.  253 
balance-sheet, ,vi.  257 
cash  book,  vi.  253 

form,  vi.  255 
general  ledger,  vi.  256 
invoice  book,  vi.  255-56 
invoice  ledger,  vi.  256 
journal,  vi.  256 
profit  and  loss  account,  vi.  256 
voyage  book,  vi.  257 
See  also  Fish  salesmen's  accounts 
Tret,  i.  61 
Ti'ial  balance — 

its  purix)se,  i.  425 
what  it  contains,  i.  425 
when  prepared,  i.  425 
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Trial  balance  {contd. ) — 

connection    between  balance -sheet,    profit 

and  loss  account,  and,  i.  437 
errors  in,  ii.  405 
errors  not  disclosed  by  a,  i.  426 
Triennial  prescription — 
of  arrestments,  v.  322 
of  rent,  wages,  accounts,  etc.,  v.  322 
Troy  weight,  table  of,  vi.  406 
"Trunks,"  vi.  142 
Trust.     See  Trust  and  trustee  (England) 

See  Trust  and  trustee  (Scotland) 
Trust  accounts — 

educational  trust  accounts,  vi.  335-36 
judicial  factors'  accounts,  vi.  336 
marriage  contract  trust  accounts,  vi.  330 
testamentary  trusts — 

form  w  here  income  and  capital  do  not 

require  to  be  distinguished,  vi.  309 

documents  required  to  prepare  accounts, 

vi.  309 
capital  account,  method  of  stating,  vi. 

309 
capital  account,  charge  side — 
funds  at  date  of  death,  vi.  310 
revenue  accrued  to  date  of  death, 

vi.  311 
estate  realised,  vi.  311 
temporary  investments  realised,  vi. 

313 
miscellaneous  receipts,  vi.  313 
capital  account,  discharge  side — 

deathbed  and  funeral  expenses,  vi. 

313 
government  duties  and  expenses  of 

confirmation,  vi.  313 
servant  wages,  vi,  313 
debts  due  by  the  deceased,  vi.  313 
legacies  paid,  vi.  314 
investments  made,  vi.  314 
expenses  of  administration,  vi.  314 
estate  at  close  of  account,  vi.  314 
income  account,  charge  and  discharge, 

vi.  314 
example   of  account,  charge   and  dis- 
charge, with  appendix,  vi,  315-21 
example   recorded   in  ledger  accounts, 
vi.  322-30 
trusts  for  creditors — 

accounts     of    trustee    in    bankruptcy 

(England),  vi.  337 
accounts  of  trustee  (in  a  sequestration), 
vi.  331 
form,  vi.  332-35 
accounts  of  trustee  (under  trust  deed), 
vi.  330 
See  also  Charge  and  discharge  accounts 
Trust  and  trustee  (England) — 
dejinitions — 

constructive  trusts,  vi.  263 
express  trusts,  vi.  263 
implied  or  resulting  trusts,  vi.  263 
beneficiaries'  rights  and  powers — 

to  assign  or  charge  their  interests,  vi. 

288 
to  end  the  trust,  vi.  288 
to  follow  trust  money  or  property,  vi. 
289 
breach  of  trust — 

criminal  liability  of  trustees,  vi.  292 
liability  of  third  parties,  vi.  292 


Trust  and  trustee  (England)  (cantd.) — 
liability  of  trustees,  vi.  289 
loss  arising  through,  how  contributed, 

vi.  291 
relief    under    Judicial    Trustees    Act 

1896,  vi.  291 
with  consent  of  beneficiary,  vi.  291 
constructive  trust,  examples  of,  vi.  270 
express  trusts — 

competency  of  settlor,  vi.  264 
fonnalities  required,  v.  264-66 
perpetuties   and   accumulations  of  in- 
come, vi.  268 
property  capable  of  being  settled,  vi.  264 
validity  as  against  creditors,  vi.  266 
validity  as  regards  objects,  vi.  267 
valuable  consideration,  how  far  neces- 
sary, vi.  266 
when  revocable,  vi.  269 
investments  by  trustees — 
at  common  law,  iii.  458 
capital  money  under  Settled  Land  Acts, 

vi.  280 
Colonial  Stock  Act  19G0,  vi.  280 
in  real  securities,  vi.  280 
in  reversions,  v.  505 
loans  on  mortgage,  vi.  282 
statutory  powers,  iii,  460  ;  vi.  278-80 
under  trust  deed,  iii.  458 
resulting  trust,  vi.  295 
when  it  arises,  vi.  269 
examples  of,  vL  269-70 
trustee — 

who  may  be  appointed,  vi.  271 
acceptance  of  office,  vi.  271 
appointment  of  new  trustees,  vi.  273 
disclaimer,  vi.  272 
judicial  trustee,  iv.  1  ;  vi.  276 
office  of,  when  a  joint  one,  vi.  272 
removal  of,  vi.  276 
retirement  of,  vi.  272 
vesting  order  as  to  land,  vi.  274 
as  to  transfer  of  stock,  vi.  275 
trustees,  duties  of — 
generally,  vi.  277 

as  to  perishable  and  reversionary  pro- 
perty, vi.  282 
trustees,  powers  of — 
generally,  vi.  283 
delegation  of  powers,  vi.  285 
for  sale,  vi.  283 

surviving  trustees'  powers,  vi.  285 
to  allow  maintenance   for  infants,  vi. 
285 
compromise,  vi.  284 
give  receipts,  vi.  284 
insure,  vi.  284 
renew  leaseholds,  vi.  284 
sell  land,  vi.  20 
trustees,  rights  of — 

reimbursement  of  expenses,  vi.  287 

remuneration,  vi.  285 

to   ]iay   trust  money  into   Court,    vi. 

288 
to    plead   statutes    of   limitation,    vi. 
287 
Trust  and  trustee  (Scotland) — 
dejinitions  of  trusts,  vi.  292 

under  Trust  Acts,  vi.  296 
accounts  for  trustees,  vi.  308 
confirmation  of  trustees,  vi.  310 
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Trust  and  trustee  (Scotland)  {contd. ) — 
constitution  of  trust — 

absolute  disposition  with  backbond,  vi. 
293 

trust  deed  containing  purposes,  vi.  294 
constructive  trusts,  vi.  295 
domicile  of  trust,  vi.  307 
investment  by  trustees — 

at  common  law,  iii.  458 

in  a  business,  vi.  304 

in  heritable  security,  vi.  304 

in  reversions,  v.  504 

superintendence     by     Accountant     of 
Court,  vi.  304 

under  Trust  Act,  iii.  459 

under  trust  deed,  iii.  458 
jurisdiction  of  Courts  over  trusts,  vi.  307 
law  agent,  appointment  of,  vi.  305 
proof  of  trust,  vi.  294 
public  and  private  trusts,  vi.  293 
quorum  of  trustees,  vi.  297 
termination  of  trust,  vi.  307 
trustee — 

who  may  act  as,  vi.  295 

appointment  by  Court,  vi.  297 

assumption  of  new,  vi.  299 

cannot  contract  with  himself,  vi.  297 

gratuitous  nature  of  office,  vi.  296 

leases  by,  iv.  19 

removal  by  the  Court,  vi.  298 

resignation  of,  vi.  298 
trustees,  duties  of — 

acceptance  of  office,  vi.  301 

distribution  of  estate,  vi.  302 

making  up  title  to  estate,  vi.  301 

payment  of  annuities  under  trust,  vi. 
302 

payment  of  debts,  vi.  302 

payment  of  expenses  of  trust,  vi.  302 

realisation  of  estate,  vi.  302 
trustees,  liability  of — 

as  shareholders  in  public  companies,  vi. 
305 

for  expenses  of  litigation,  vi.  306 

singuli  in  solidum,  vi.  306 

to  beneficiaries,  vi.  303 

to  third  parties,  vi.  305 
trustees,  powers  of — 

ordinary  powers,  vi.  299 

special  powers,  vi.  300 
procedure,  vi.  301 

to  make  advances  from  capital,  vi.  300 

to  make   allowance  from    income,    vi. 
301 

to  pay  heritable  debt,  vi.  301 
Trust  deed  for  creditors — 
duties  of  trustee,  i.  360 
nature  of,  i.  359 
proof  of  accession,  i.  360 
purposes  of,  i.  360 
remuneration  of  trustee,  i.  360 
vesting  of  moveable  estate,  i.  151 
Trust  deed  (for  debenture  holders) — 
clauses  in,  ii.  329 
stamp  duty,  ii.  330 
Trustee  (in  bankruptcy,  England) — 
accounts  of,  vi.  337 
appointment,  i.  287 
control  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  i.  290 
directions  of  the  Court,  committee,  etc.,  i. 

290 


Trustee  (in  bankruptcy,  England)  {contd.)— 
duties  as  regards  accounts  and  audit,  i. 
294  ;  vi.  337 

duties  as  regards  moneys,  i.  293 

powers,  i.  291 

release,  i.  298 

removal,  i.  297 

remuneration,  i.  288 

resignation,  i.  298 
Trustee  (in  cessio) — 

appointment,  i.  357 

functions,  i.  357 

remuneration,  i.  358 

vesting  of  estate,  i.  151,  357 
Trustee  (in  Irish  bankruptcy),  under  trustee 

clauses,  duties,  etc.,  iii.  488 
Trustee  (iu  sequestration) — 

nature  of  the  office  of,  i.  352 

accounts  of,  vi.  331 
form,  vi.  332-35 

act  and  warrant  of  a,  i.  51,  341 

caution  to  be  found  by,  i.  341 

composition  contract,  duties  in  carrying  it 
tlirough,  i.  349 

contracts  of  the  bankrupt,  right  of  trustee 
to  adopt,  i.  345 

discharge  of,  i.  354 

disqualifications  for  office  of,  i.  340 

dividends,  procedure,  i.  348 

election  of,  i.  340 

liabilities,  etc.,  attaching  to  the  office  of, 
i.  353 

meetings,  duties  of  trustee  to  call,  i.  354 

removal  of,  i.  353 

remuneration  of,  i.  353 

report  to  second  meeting,  i.  345 

resignation  of,  i.  354 

sale    of    heritable    and   moveable   estate, 
i.  346 

to  adjudicate  upon  claims,  i.  347 

to  keep  sederunt  book  and  make  returns, 
i.  345 

to  lodge  moneys  in  bank,  i.  345 

to  make  up  state  of  funds  and  accounts,  i. 
346 

vesting  of  heritable  estate  in  a,  i.  344 

vesting  of  moveable  estate  in,  i.  160,  343 

vesting  of  rights  of  action  in  a,  i.  344 
Trustee  (on  a  trust  estate) 

See  Trust  and  trustee  (England) 

See  Trust  and  trustee  (Scotland) 
Trustee  (under  deeds  of  arrangement,  Eng- 
land)— 

accounts  of,  vi.  345 

position  and  duties,  i.  325 
Trustee  (under  a  trust  deed  for  creditors) — 

accounts  of,  vi.  330 

duties  of,  i.  360 

remuneration  of,  i.  360 

vesting  of  moveable  estate,  i.  151 
Trustee  Savings  Bank,  history  of,  vi.  32 
Trustees'    accounts    (iu    bankruptcy,     Eng- 
land)— 

accounts,  audit  of,  vi.  340 

demandable  by  creditors,  vi.  344 
regulations  as  to,  vi.  339-40 

application  for  release  and  notice  of  divi- 
dend, form,  vi.  342-44 

bankruptcy  estate  account,  vi.  337 

cash  book,  regulations  as  to,  vi.  338 
form,  vi.  338 
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Trustees'  accounts  (England)  {contd.) — 

papers    sent    to    Board    of    Trade    with 

accounts,  vi.  341 
record  book,  regulations  as  to,  vi.  338 
special  manager's  accounts,  vi.  345 
unclaimed  dividends,  vi.  344 
Trustees'  accounts  (under  deeds  of  arrange- 
ment (England)) — 
forms — 

account  of  receipts  and  payments,  vi. 

346-47 
list  of  dividends  or  composition,  vi. 

348 
trustees'  trading  account,  vi.  349 
stamp  duty  on,  vi.  350 
Turn  of  the  market,  vi.  142 

Ultra  vires,  vi.  351 
Umpire,  vi.  351 

appointment  of,  and  powers  and  duties,  i. 
130 
Uncalled  capital,  ii.  16 
Unclaimed  money,  legislation  as  to,  vi.  351 
Underwriting   shares  in  a  limited  company, 

ii.  170, 
Unearned    increment.      See    Increment,    un- 
earned 
*'  Unions,"  vi.  142 
Urban  District  Councils  (England) — 

accounts  when  acting  as  Local  Education 

Authorities,  iv.  209  ;  v.  398 
audit  of  accounts,  powers  of  district  auditor, 

iv.  231-34  ;  v.  406 
books  and   accounts  of,  iv.  201-209;    v. 

395 
constitution  of,  iv.  200 
financial  statement,  iv.  203-207  ;  v.  397 
Urban  District  Councils  (Ireland),  functions, 
iv.  240 

Value — 

Gossen's  law,  i.  39 
of  money,  v^  79 

price  and  commercial  values,  i.  30 
relation  of  accounting  to  economics  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of,  i.  24 
theory  of,  i.  25,  27,  39 
bibliography,  i.  47 
Valuation  for  rating    purposes.      See   Local 

taxation  and  valuation 
Valuation    list.       See     Local     taxation    and 

valuation 
Valuation  roll — 

contents  of,  iv.  478 
made  up  by  assessor,  i.  145 
railway  assessor's,  its  contents,  iv.  479 
supplementary,  iv.  479 
Valued  policy,  v.  10 
**  Vestas,"  vi.  142 
Vicennial  prescription — 
its  application  to — 

retours  of  service,  v.  321 
holograph  writings,  v.  321 
Vital  statistics — 
definition,  vi.  352 
history   before    national   registration,    vi. 

352 
parish  registers,  vi.  353 
cholera  as  a  sanitary  reformer,  vi.  353 
national   registration  and   its  effects,   vi. 
353 


Vital  statistics  (contd.) — 
births — 

decline  in  birth  rate,  vi.  363 
diagram  illustrating,  vi.  364 

illegitimacy,  vi.  366 

influence  of  birth  rate  on  death  rate, 
vi.  369 

methods  of  stating  birth  rates  illus- 
trated, vi,  362-63 

still  births,  vi.  366 
death  rates — 

at  different  age  periods,  vi.  374 

effects  of  migration,  vi.  368 

for  a  week,  vi.  367 

for  short  periods,  vi.  366 

infantile  mortality,  vi.  374 

influence  of  age  and  sex  on,  vi.  370 

influence  of  birth  rate  on,  vi.  369 

influence  of  climate  and  season  on,  vi.  375 

influence  of  cyclical  changes  on,  vi.|37ft 

influence  of  density  of  population 'on, 
vi.  376-81 

influence  of  occupation  on,  vi.  381-84 

influence  of  race  on,  vi.  376 

influence  of  sanitation  on,  vi.  376 

method  and  illustrations  of  correction 
of,  vi.  371-74 

of  growing  towns,  vi.  367 

of  public  institutions,  vi.  368 

urban  and  rural,  vi.  377 
life  tables — 

construction  of,  vi.  385 

description  of,  vi.  384 

expectation  of  life — 

at  successive  ages,  vi.  389-91 
changes  in,  vi.  393-97 
local  tables,  vi.  391 
obtained  from,  vi.  387 

mean  age  at  death,  vi.  391 
marriages — 

age  of  parties,  vi.  362 

marriage  rate,  vi.  361,  364 

of  minors,  vi.  362 

signatures  in  registers,  vi.  362 
population — 

census  returns,  vi.  354 

estimates  of,  vi.  355 

estimating  in  Sweden,  vi.  356 

increase  of,  vi.  358 

diagrams  illustrating,  vi.  356-57 

increase,  actual,  vi.  358 

increase,  natural,  vi.  358 

quinquennial  census,  vi.  357 

time  taken  to  double,  vi.  360 

urban  populations,  vi,  359 
registration — 

of  births  and  deaths,  vi.  360 

of  causes  of  death,  vi.  360 
statistical  fallacies,  vi.  397-405 
Voluntary  winding  up — 

accounts  of  liquidator,  iv.  171 
of  a  limited  company,  ii.  192 
Voting — 

by  proxy,  ii.  165 

in  bankruptcy  (England),  i.  305 
(Scotland),  i.  339 
casting  vote  of  a  chairman,  ii.  34 
claims  for,  in  sequestration,  i.  338 
proxy,  form  of,  v.  372 
regulations  in  Table  A  of  Companies  Act 

1862,  ii.  164 
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Voting  (contd.) — 

right  of  secured  creditor  to  vote  in  bank- 
ruptcy (England),  i.  315 
Voyage  policy — 

definition,  v.  10 

Lloyd's  form,  v.  10 

"Warrants — 

dividend,  ii.  394 
dock,  ii.  395 
Waterworks — 

depreciation,  ii.  371,  375 
valuation  for  rating  purposes  (England), 
iv.  388-92 
(Scotland),  iv.  478 
Wager  policy,  v.  9 
Wages — 

premium  wages  systems,  v.  315 
ranking  in  bankruptcy  (England),  i.  318 
(Ireland),  iii.  478 
Wealth— 

asarrived  at  by  account  keeping,  i.  34 
motors  determining  rate  of  accumulation, 
i.  50 
Weights  and  measures  — 
capacity — 

ale  and  beer  measure,  vi.  409 
apothecaries'  fluid  measure,  vi.  409 
cubic  measure,  vi.  408 
liquids,  corn  and  dry  goods  measure, 

vi.  408 
wine  and  spirit  measure,  vi.  409 
decimal,  ii.  343 
length  measures,  vi.  408 
metric  system,  v.  49 
surface  measures — 

cloth  measure,  vi.  407 
square  measure,  vi.  407 
weights — 

apothecaries',  vi.  407 
avoirdupois,  vi.  406 
troy,  vi.  406 
"  Westerns,"  vi.  142 
Wills  (England)— 

accumulations  of  income,  vi.  415 
agreements  to  leave  property  by,  ii.  437 
appointment  of  executors  under,  ii.  430 
construction  of — 

legacies,  specific,  general,  and  demon- 
strative, vi.  413 
words  used  in  wills,  vi.  412 


Wills  (England)  (contd.)— 

extrinsic  evidence  of  intention,  vi.  410 

lapse  of  gifts  under,  vi.  412 

powers  of  appointment,  vi.  416 

probate,  ii.  431 

requisites  of  valid,  vi.  409 

revocation  of— 

by  marriage,  vi.  411 

by  subsequent  will,  vi.  411 

unlawful  conditions  in,  vi.  414 

See  also  Legacy  (England) 

See  also  Trust  and  trustee  (England) 
Wills  (Scotland)— 

construction  and  interpretation,  vi.  418 

heritage  disponed  by,  vi.  417 

lapsing  of  gifts  under,  vi.  418 

requisites  of  valid,  vi.  416 

restrictions  in  testing,  vi.  420 

revocation  of,  vi.  418 

stamp  duty,  vi.  418 

unlawful  conditions,  vi.  420 

vesting  of  legacies,  vi.  419 

See  also  Legacy  (Scotland) 

See  also  Trust  and  trustee  (Scotland) 
Winding  up  of  companies.      See  Companies 

winding  up 
Wine  and  spirit  measure,  vi.  409 
Wine  merchants'  accounts — 

bin  ledger,  vi.  430 

bond  book,  vi.  427 

bonding  register,  vi.  426 

cash  book,  vi.  421-22 

cask  book,  vi.  425 

delivery  book,  vi.  424 

duty  book,  vi.  425 

empties  ledger,  vi.  425 

ledgers,  vi.  424 

purchase  day  book,  vi.  423-24 

sales  day  book,  vi.  422-23 

stock,  checking  of,  vi.  430 

vatting  books,  vi.  428-29 
Woodlands — 

valuation  for  rating  purposes  (England), 
iv.  406 
(Scotland),  iv.  478 
Work  in  progress,  valuation  of,  vi.  171-74 
Workmen's  compensation.     See  Compensation 

to  workmen 

"York  A,"  vi.  142 
"  Yorks,"  vi.  142 
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